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PREFACE 


^ 

Th'is  is  the  seventh' Annual  EvalHiation  Report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,   and  Welfare  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.   Office  of  Education   (OE)  .     Prepared  by  OE*s 
O^ice  of  Planning,   BudgetjUig,   and  Evaluation,   it  reviews  .approxi- 
mately 90  programs  administered  by  OE,'^an'd  provides  for  nearly 
all  programs : 

a  brief  fundin^g  history; 

a  description  of  program  goals  and  objectives; 
-     a  review^  of  program  operations; 

an,  analysis  of  ^)j:og;ram*  scope ;  ^ 
a  report  on  program  ef  f  ecti'^^^ness  and,  pVogres s ;  and 


a  listing  of  ongoinV  and  planned  evaluation  studies. 
Formal  evaluations  hav^^^t^been  carried  exit  on  many  of  the  OE  ^ 
programs'.     For  those,   the  historical  information  on  legislation 
and  budget, ^the  de^siriptive  information  on  program  activities,  and 
a  list  of   ongoing  evaluation  studies  are  ptovided.     As  the  evaluations 
are  completed,   sun^maries  of  their   findings  are  added   tp  the  report. 
Thus  the  report. constitutes  an  annual  updating  of   the  accumulating 
'^valuation  knowledge  abo^ut^ tKe^ef f ectiveness  of  OE  programs* 

A  major  section  again  in  thi(6  year's  reiiort,   entitled   "Uses-  of 
Evaluation  Activities",  addresses   th^  important  question  of  what 
eff-ect  do  the  findings  of  evaluation  studies  have  on  ^pijograia-policy 
and  program-management  decisioiis,   on  budget*  lev^e^ls,   and  on' 
legislative  proposals  and  actions.     Beginning  'with  this  year,^  it 
will  also  address  /'the  question  of   the  effect  of  other  evaluation 


activit;ies,   such  as  'technical  assistance  to  the  field. 

The  Fiscal  Year ^1977  report  appears  much  less  than  oae  year  after 
its  counterpart   for   1976.     In  response  to  a  c||igressipnal  mandate ,  ^ 
.we  have  mov^d  to  a  production  schedule  a4.me<L^''^  delivery  to 
Congress  on  November  1  each  year^rather  than  in  the  Spring. 

Consequently,   some  sectibns   of  this  report  are  largely  unchanged  ^  

Tijom  those  of  last  year.  '  ;   „     '       *  ,  ,  ' 

It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  this  Annual  Eval.uation  Report 
will  provide  useful  information  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  agencies 
of  the  Executive    Branch,  to  State  a-nd  local  policymakers,  journalists, 
educational  practitioners,   and  researchers  everywhere.     For   those  ' 
of  you  who  do  make  use  of  the  ^p^p^tfTty^^  welcome  any  suggestions 
for  improvement  as  we%l  as  requests  for  additional  copies. 


John  W.  Evans 

Assistant  Commissioner 

Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting, 


and  Evaluation 
U.S.   Office  of-  Education 


\ 
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Annual  Evaluation  Report  pn  Pi?ograms 
,  Administered' by  the  UfS;  Office  of  Education 

A.  Introduction 

Section  417  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended  by 
P.L.  93-380 -dated  August  21,  1974  requires  that  "••Ithe  Secretary  3hall 
transmit  to  the  .Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Comml^ttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  an  annual 
evaluation  report  which  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  applicable  programs 
^  in  achieving  their  legislated  purposes.. 

This  report  is  t5he  seventh  annual  comprehensive  evaluation  report.  It 
^  updates  the  information  in  the  FY  1976  report  by  incorporating  the  results 
of  evaluation  studies  completed  through  June  1977  as  w^lL  as  additional 
^    *  information  obtained  from  program  operations  and  monitoring  activities.* 

>  ■.  ^  '        .  y  ■ 

It  also  provides  detail  op.'progr^m  goals  and  objectives,  discusses  progress 
towards  meeting  these  goals  and  objjectlves,  Identifies  the  principal  studies 
supporting  the  conclusions  about  program  effectiveness,  and  briefly  de'scribes, 
each  evaluation  contract  negotiated  or  in  process  during  FY  1977. 

In  addition,  this  annual  report  -incorporates  the  annual  reports 
required  in  P»L.  93-380:  ^  *  ^ 

.    Section  151  -  Program  Evaluation,  ESEA  Tlitle  I 
Section  731  -  Reading. ImprQvement  Program\ 

.    Section  841(a)(7)  7  Bilingual  Vocational  Program 


*    It'should  be  noted  that  the  report  covers  Office  of  Education  programs 

as  of  June  30,  1977.    Budgetary,  legislative,  program  revisions  and  ' 

'new  evaluation  data  subsequent  to  that  date  are  not  included.    In  view  of  the 

necessary  clearances  and  the*  November  1  due  date,  it  was  not  possible  to  include 

all  activities  of  FY  1977.  ' 


...        ■■      1  ■  •       ■  ■    -  ; 


Because  not^ll  ^>rogr«ms  have  yet  been  the  subject  of  formal  evaluations, 

Information  a^out  ef fectivenass*  has  varying- degrees  of  "hardness"  and 

objectivajty.    The  most  obje4iPlL;'ef fectiveness  data  result  from" 

completed  formal -ev^uation  studies.    The  sx^urces  of  these  da'ta  are  varied 

and  represent  the  efforts  of  many  units  within  the  Office  of  Education  as    .  , 

•>well  as  some  organizations  oatside  of  OE.    These  include  (evaluation  studies 

by  OPBE  and  various  contractors,  data  compiled  by  NCES,  data  from  program 

managers,,  d^ta  from  HEW  Audit  Agency,  GAO  reports,  NIB  reportb,  data  from 

State^  and  local  agencies,  etc.  -  ** 

*  * 

B.    Amounts  Obligated  for  Evaluation  Contracts  in  OE  Since  Fiscal  Ye^r 
1970  •  -  • 

Systaaatic?  comprehensive  evaluation  of  Federal  education  program^  " 
dates  back  to. the  sumner  of  calendar  year  1970.   'The  FY  1970 
appropriation  of  $9.5  million  was  the  first 'significant  funding  made 
avctiliible  for  the  evaluation  of  OE-adBTcnistered  progrcims.    The  folloying 
table  shows' the  2unounts  obligated  f6r  Evaluation ^ contracting  in  9E 
sinjpe  Fiscal  Year  1970'.  *  ^ 


AKomrrs  oblicated  for  evaluation  contracts  ik  oe 

(In  millions  of  dollars  by  fiscal  year)  , 


Authority  \ 

'Planning  and  Evaluation 
Follow  Xtirou^h 
Emergency  |cAool  Assistance 
Labot^  Dept'.' 
S&E 

Sec.  Z32^ 

Title  !  (Sec-  151  &  417) 

Career  Ed  > 

PIPs 

BECG*^ 

Right  to  Read 
Coomunlty  Ed 
'  Voc  Ed^  ' 


9.7 
4.0 


12.4 
6.2 
,  1.3 
.2 


12.5 
2.8 
.  .9 


U.7  20.1  16;2, 


1973 

1974 

.1975 

1976 

1977 

10.9 

6.9 

6C4 

7.1 

3.9 

^3. 1 

4 .  H 

0  1 
4.  J 

.  k: 

.  .4* 

l.T 

2.  1 

;2 
•  .6 

.5 

.5 

4.0 

4,5 

5.0 

.3 

.2 

* : 

1.2 

,  .2 

.9* 
\3 
.2 

1.6 
.1 

1.4  , 

18.9 

u76 

1872 

16TI 

\S75 

Zndividxkl  items  ma/  not  ad^  to  totals  because  of  i^ounding. 
Plus  Pollow-Throu9h#  to  be*  determined. 


(Est.) 
1978 

* 

2.2' 


12.3 
2.5  ^ 
.3 

24T4* 


These  sums,  though' substantial,  represent  less  , than  three  , tenths  of  bne 

'      ^  percent  of  ' the  totaT^annual  program  apf>ropriations\  ^  -     '  ^ 

-  ,    »        ,  * 

"   C.    Evaluation  Strategy  of  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation 

"  ^  ^Tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (OE)  is  responsible  for  administering  or 

^    ^,    monitoring  approximately  lOO  programs  which  provide  funds*;  materials,  teachers 
other  staff,  training  activities,  a^d  technical  askistance  in  'support^ 
of  all  levels  *of  public  and  private  education  ^>icross  th*  gountry.     In    '  * 
carrying  out^Jits  responsibilities,^ OE  spent;,  appri^ximately  $  9  billion  during 
.Fiscal  year  *^t«K  eit^loyed  approxi^iately  2,20Grp«rioli«  At  headquarters '  in 
Washington,  and  approximately  900  pej^^ons  at  its  10  xegiagal  offices. 

;    Mojce  important\  ,0E  programs  ^nd  resources  have  af ^ected^the  activities  of 

rre  than '2  million  tefachers  and  administrator^^  at^ll  levels  of  education,, 
and  tjie  learning  experiences  of  a  high  f^rceftta^^P^  the  more  than  70  million 
persons,  young  and^ no^  longer  young,  who  were  the  "clients  of-  Americans. 


\ 


dnd  ' 


educational  institutidns. 
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Host  ot  OB*s  programs,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  programs  and  projects, 
numbers  of  student  and«teacher  participc^nts,  and  numbers  of  dollars  spent, 
'are  directed  at  persons  who  may  be  generally  defined  as  "disadvantaged."      •  • 
The  term  applies  to  children  and  adults  who  typically  do, not'  or  cannot 
succeed  in  the  traditional  educational  system  cuid  programs,    ^he  causes  of 
these,  difficulti'es  are  many  and  are  often  reinforcing.*  Physical  or  mental 
handicaps  \^ich  are  clinically  definable  re4  ire, Special  programs  and 
services,  often  supported  with  federal  funds,  to  enable  tjie^ hcuidicapped      y  ^ 
person  to  acquire  appropriate  know}.edge  and  skills  toweurds  as  satisfying 
and  sel£**supporting  a  life  as  possible.    A  background  o&  poverty,  isolation 
as  a  member  of  a  minority  ethnic  or  linguistic  group,  and  of  early  failure 
at  school,  frequently  results  in  patterns  of  accelerating  failure,  withdrawal 
from  school,,  unemployment  or  a  series  of  low-paying,  low-prestige  jobs  and 
diffi(mlties  in  continuing  ojne's  education  or  in  gaining  access  to  the  formal 

educational  *sys tern  in  later  yecors.    Here  again,  the  federal  response  has 

( 

been  to  create  special  programs  and  services  designed  to  assist  the  econonically 
or  educationally  disa<Svantaged  person  to  stay  in  school,  to  receive  greater 
benefits  from  the  educational  system  as  indicated  by  improved  achievement, 
motivation,  and  attitudes,  to  overcome  the  financied  barrier^  to 
*postsecondary  education,  or  to  re-enter  the  system  whenever  appropriate.  ^ 
Here  agsdLn,  the  intention  is  to  help  people  acquire  knowledge  emd  skills  to  the 
maximum  of  their  lecuzndng^potential  £md  interest,  towards  as  satisfying  and 
useful  a  life  as  possible*  ' 

Given  the  wide  financial  and  human  impact  o£  OE's  programs,  these 
inportant  questions  emerge  as  the  ba^is  for  OE's  evaluation  strategy: 


13 


What  effect  do  specific  federal  programs  in  education 
have  upon  their  participants? 

2.  What  improvements  should  be  made  in  the  management 
and  administration  of  those  programs?  ^ 

3.  What  iii\provements  may  be  made  in  the  instructional 

techniques  and  materials  and  in  staff-training 

\  •* 
actiylties? 

\  ■  . 

4.  What"  particularly  effective  proj'ects,  products,  pro- 
cedures and  practices  have  been  developed  in  the  field 
witli  the  support  of  federal  funds  and  which  should  be 
dissemins^ted?  •  ^     ^  ^ 


What  imjirovefavei^ts^may.  be  made  in  the  delivery  of  financial 


and  other^  services  to  students  to  increase  their 
'    entrance  and  retention^ rates  in  postsecondary  education? 

6.    What  improvements  should  be  made  in  evaluation  itself 
so  that  all  participants  ir^  the  educational  system  may 
better  undei;stand  the  workings  and  the  effects  of  their 
progrcuns  and'prpjects,  and  may  take  action  to  improve  those 
activities? 

t 

With  these ^questions  to  answer  and  within  the  limits  of  staff  and 
funds  available  to  answer  them,  the  evaluation  strategy  in  years  past  has 
emphasized  impact  Studies  whjLch  are  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of 


♦ 

programs  and  projects  upon  pcirticipants.    Such  studies  will  continue  to  be 
^  the  major  component  of  the  OE  evaluation  strategy,  because  of  the 

information  they  provide  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Executive  Branch  on  \ 
program  effectiveness,  on  program  management,  on  project  instructional 
activities,  and^on  particularly  effective  activities  that  could  be  disseininated  to 
^others.    Some  of  these  studies  are  mandated  by  the  Congress  in  program  legislation. 


A  second  and  growing  compdhent  of  the  strategy  consists  of  *  process  ' 

■  ■  ■ .  ■   

studies  aimed  at  providing  information  »,and  recommendations  to  program 

inax^gers  on  th^  chauracteristics  eind  prob^^s  of  OE  prograins^  as  they  operate 

through  projects  in  the  field.    Most  of  these  studies  eire  requested  by'OE 

managers  themselves  during  the  lengthy  process  of  planning  and  negotiations 

leading  to  the  Annual  Evaluation  ?lan.    Some  are  mandated  by  the  Congress  in 

program  legislation. 

A  third  component  of  the  strategy  is  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 

to  States  and  to  local  districts  in  evaluation  itself.    Most  of  this  activity 

responds  to  the  mandate  for  the  ESEA  Title  I  program  in  P.L.  93-380,  Section  151. 

It  includes  Technical  Assistance  Centers  in  evaluation,  workshops,  and  a 

■ibnograph  series  on  recommended  evaluation  practices.    Other  activities  of 

this  component  are  conducted  under  the  "Packaging  and  Dissemination"  Program. 

A  fourth  component  of  the  strategy  is  the  identification  of  effective  ^ 
^  .  - —  <  

/      'projects  amd  practices  developed  under  OE  programs.    This  component  may 
\*  * 

include  the  development  of  "models"  or  detailed  descriptions  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of ''such  project|S  or  practices,  designed  to  help  education  'in 
the  field  to  develop  similar  projects  or  practices.    Model  development  is 
particularly  active  foi;  the  ESEA  Title  I  program  i^  res{>onse  to  the  mandate  of  \ 
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P»L»  93-380,  Sectioa  151»,  The  development  of  detailed,  comprehensive 
Project  Information  Packages  under  the  "Packacfing  and  Dissemination"  Program 
is  another  important  activity  of  this  component,  ,    ^    *  ^ 

In  summary,  OPBE's  evaluation'  strategy  includes  implementation  of 
Congressional  mandates,  conducts  of  program  impacC  studies,  meeting  information 
needs  of  OE  program  maQag.ers,  provision  of  technical  assistcuice  in  evaluation 
to  the  field,  studies  to  identify  effective  prog^^  services,  and 
practices  or  projects  .for  improvement;  of  'p^^ogram  operations  and  for 
dissemination  to  the  fiel(i»  j ^ 


/ 


/ 
/ 

/  ^ 


/ 


s  ^  *  ^  ' 

•  * '  .Highlights  of  Studies  Completed  piirin^  Fiscal  Year>  1977 

.Study^of  the  Sustaining^ Effects-  of  Compensatory  Education  on  Basic  Skills j 
First  Year  Report  .     ,  — 

♦ 

-'^  ,  *      ^  ' 

tt    ^  ..^    '   *  '  •  ^  -      '       ,  " 

"  Selected  results  from  a  recently  completed  survey  of  a  nationally  representative  r 
sample  of  cw^er.  5000  public  elementary  schools  showed  that:^' 


Title  I  funds  reach  68  peripent  of  all  elementary  schools  with  an 
additional  lA  pexfcent  receiving  compensatory  funds  from  sources 
other  than  Title  I. 

•>  Compennatory  fun<!^  lii  general,  and  Title  I  funds  *  in  particular,  *re 
targeted  to  a  remarkable  extent  on  schools  with  high  concentrations 
of  pipyerty  students,  as  intended  by  the  Title  %  allocation  procedure. 

. .    Many  schools  with  .low  concentrations  of  poverty  students  al'so 
receive  Title  I  funds. 

Compensatory  funds  in  general,  and  Title  I  funds  in  particular", 
are  targeted  on  schools  with  high  concentrations  of.  poor,  readers  ' 
to  an  extent  ohly  slightly  less  than  that  for  schools  with  high 
concentrations  "of  poverty  students".  ^ 

Virtually  all  schools  that  have  high  concentrations  of  students 
who  are  both  from  i>overty  backgrounds  and  poor  readers  receive  some, 
form  of  compensatory  funds,  with  most  of  them  receiving  Title  1  funds. 

\^  Schools  that  ,did  not  receive  such  funds  but  that  might  be  * 
^   considered  deserving  (i.e.,  had  high  concentrations  of  such 
students)  were  more  likely  to  be  located  ±n  urban  areas. 

Virtually  all  school;i  with  high  concentrations  of  students  from 
minority  backgrounds  receive  some  form  of  comj^ensatory  funds  with 
most  of  them  receiving  Title  I^funds. 


\ 
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EvlTrtftion  of  Federal  'Prograais  Supporting  Educational  Change^  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  Identify  the  nature,  permanence  and  extent      ^'  ' 

of  dissemination  and  continuation  of  Innovations ' that  are  associated  with 

four  Federal  programs  aimed  at  promoting  educational  change  in  schools,  » 

Approximately  300  school  district  projects,  supported  Sy  Title  III,  Right- to-Read, 

Vocational  Education,  Part  D  anci  ESEA  Title; VII,,  Bllipjgual  Education,  were 

studied     The  overall  flnd*«^s'  can  be  stated  quite  'pimply.    Federal  change       ^  , 

agent  policies  had  a  major  eflSpct  In  stimulating  LEAs  to  under t.ake  projects  tliat 

.  were  .generally  consistent  with  federal  categorical  guidelines.    This- local 

response  resulted  from  the  availability  of  federal  funds  and.  In  some  prc^rams,  ' 

<^  '    ^  \ 

from  guidelines  that  encouraged  specific  educational  practices.    But  the 

Initiation  of  innovative  projects  did  not  Insure  successful  Implementation; 

^  *  V 

inoreover,  successful  Implementation  did  not  guarantee  longrrtin  continuation. 

Neither  those  policies  unioue  to  each  federal  program  nor  those  policies  common 

'  to  them»  strongly  influenced  the  fate  of  the  innovations.    In  sum,  the  net  return 

t(f  the  federal  i,ivestm*nt  Was  the  initiation  of  many  innovations,  the  successful 

ittplemenUflon  of  few,  and  the  long-run  continuation  of  still  fewer  (with  the 

exception  of  the  spejcial  case  of  bilingual  projects,  where  federal  and  state 

funding  continues  to  be  available)  ,  •         ^  '  *\ 
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A  Stu<ty  of  state  Programs  In,  Bilingual  Educatton 

.  « 

This  study  was  designed  to  describe  State  programs  In  bilingual  education, 
Including  authorizing  legislation,  Identification  of  objectives,  and 

0 

mandated  or  prohibited  practices.    The  study  found  that,  as  of  December 
1976,  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs)  In  40  st^ates  could  legally  Implement 
bilingual  education  programs;  of  these,  38  had  bilingual  projects.  LEAs 
in  ten  states  were  prohibited  by  law  from  giving  classroom  instruction  in 
any  but  ^he  English  language;  four  of  these,  however,  chose  not  to  enforce 
this  prohibition  by  operating  ESEA  Titlv^VII  (BiVThgual  Education  Ac!) 
projec;^.    Thus,  I2  of  the  50  States  had .oper^ating  bilinguaV  projects  during 
the  1975-75  school  year.  ^ ^^^^^ 

Of  the  19  states  legislating  State  bilingual  education  programs  in  the 
197^-76  school  year,  16  appropriated  funds  specifically  for  bilingual 
education.    The  financial  support  reported  by  these  States  varied  greatly, 
from  $19  per  student  to  $431  per  student.   Only  four  States  and  one  extra- 
State  jurisdiction  reported  having  allocated  more  State  funds  for  bilingual 
education  than  they  received  from  the  Federal  government  during  1975-76. 
In  addition  to  local  and  State  funds,,  18  Federal  programs  provided  financial 
support;  90%  of  Federal  funds  we^e  provided  through  ESEA  Titl^  I  and  ESEA 
Title  YII  funds  (37%'^and  53%,  respectively). 

Twenty- two  States  reported  over  1.3  million  school  students  as  limited 
English  speakers  and  therefore  eligible  for  bi.lingual  education.'  Of  these, 
approximately  500,000  students  (40%)  were  enrolled  in  bilingual  instruction 
programs.   Of  those  enrolled,  over  80%  spoke  Spanish  as  their  home  language. 


"  -  19  ■ 


i  J\  Eva.1uat1on'of  the  Foil Cfw  tht^ough  Program 

^„^p,goal  of  the  FollowThrough  Evaluation  is  to  identify  effective 
"  alpproaches  for  the^.education  of  low-income  children  in  kindergarten 
through  third  grade.    Prelin\iqary  results  of  large-scale,  multi-year 
.  ^    .evaluation  can  nov  be  reported.    (A  final  report  is  to  be  released 
In  late  fall-T^7.)   Results  of  the  evaluation  are  generally  incon- 
^clusive;  acro^  all  models  and  measures,  FT  site  groups  significantly 
out-scored  matched  comparison  groups  on  12.8%  of,  the  contrasts;  com- 
parison .groups  out^scored  FT  on  19^  of  contjasts;  and  in  67.6%  of  *  , 
contrasts  no  clear  advantage  could  be  identified.    Comparison  groups 
w^re  drawn  from  similar 'educational  circumstances  and  generally  received 
-supplemental  services  through  such  programs  as  Title  I.  One*appro«ch, 
the  Direct  Instruction  Model,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Oregon  was 
mor>     successful  on  most  measures  than  the  other  approaches;  however, 
ev(pn  that  model  was  not  uniformly  successful  in  all  sites.  Several 
other  models  showed  success  on  some  measures  in  particular  sites,  in 
many  cases  and  for  most  models  the  results  were  inconclusive  eiither 
because  the  evidence  was  not  strong  enough  to  permit' judgments' to^  be 
made  or  because  the  evidence  wa^mixed  (i.e.,  the  results  were  p(^itive 
in  some  sites,  negative  in  some  and  neutral  elsewhere). 


•pi 
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Evluttlon  of  the  Emergency  School  Afd  Act  Basic  and  Pilot  Grant  Programs 

A  three-year  evaluation  pf  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Basic  and  Pilot  Grant  ^ 
progrlms  indfcates  that,  J)y  the^e'nd  of  the  third  year,  the  program  appears. to 
be  having  some  impact  on  student  achievement.  '  Thi6  imtpact  was  limited  to  the 
Basic  Rlementary  sample     Conclusions  could  not^ be  drawn  about  ESAA  impact 
in  the  Basic  "Secondary  and  Pilot  Elementary  s^ples  becHu^e  similarities  in  ** 
pattema  of  expenditures  betweep-  treatmept  kvid  coritrol^^hcrojs  indicated  that 
for  these  two  samples  ftAA  and  non-ESAA  -students  were  receiving  jthe  same 
kind  of  edu<^ati<3^n     Regarding  program  attributes^^i^t  ^|fective,  student 
achievement  was  higher  in  those  programs  where(^a)  there  wjas  stronJ*adrknis- 
trative  leadership  behind  the  ^AA  program,  (b)  instructional  practices  relied 
heavily  "on  the'  use  of  behavioral  objectives  and  iridividuaUzed  instruction, 
and  (c)  emphasis  was  placed  oh  eouallty  of  •ducatfl.onal  opportunity,  ,'fhe 
program  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  havitig  any  effect  on  student  perception  of' 
school  ellmate. 
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Title  IV  of  the^C^^l  Rights^vAct  x>f  1964;  ''Expansion  of  Program 
'  Besponsibilities  ^  ^       -  I     ^  - 

9  A  f5llow»up  to  the  above  stud^  was  conducted  irt^order  to  examine 
the  impact  of  the  ^ddijtion  of  sex  discrimination  respbhsibilfiies  upoji'' 

the  Titn.e  IV  program.    The'  study  found  no  evidence  ,to  support  concerns 

/       <-  ^ 

|hat  one  type  of  service  (either  sex  discrimination  or  race 
desegregation)  might  smother  the  other.  *  However,,  ther^  could'b^  problem^ 
in  the  future  as  the  demand  for  long  ^apnge  assistance  and  training 
services  relating  to  sex  discrimination  increases.    General  Assistance 
Centers  are  the  best  qualified  Title^V,  agency  to  p1:ovide  such  services. 
The  (ptudy  found  that  Stat^  Education  Agencies  are  now  the  main  provider 


of  Title 


IV  sex  discrimination  servi<^;^ 


9^ 


♦     4  < 


2 
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*    Title  IV  af  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;    A  Review  of  ProRram  Operations 

The  purpose  of_t^ls  study  was  to  examine  factors  which  affect  the  success  of 
projects  £n  delivering  technical  assistance. and  to  suggest  ways  of  Impirovlng 
the  program.    Two  of  the  major  findings  were*  ■  -  ' 

1.  Hie  Importance  of  school  district  support  or  commitment  for  action 
.    In  school  desegregatl^  varies  substantially  among  fotir  types  ot 

Title  IV  projects.    For  Title  IV  Training  Institutes  and  for  4lrect  ^ 
grants  to  school  districts,  such  a  c^^itment  by  the  school  districts 
is  necessary  for  Title  IV  pro-j^ts  ,to  have  an  impact     For  General 
Assistance  Centos,  this  commitment  is  a  Gont^ituting  factor  for  ' 
impact'  but  for  Sta^  Education/Agency  Title       awards,  local 
commitment  is  not  important  -  ^  j<l   *  .  ' 

2.  A  major  problem  for 'the  Title  I^  program  is  j)|h^t,  in  many  , respects, 

i  *  4  iiP '  H^' 

^  it  exists  in  an  environment  that  doe^  not  mpport  and  is  often 

hostile  to  school  desegregation.    In  rec<|^^tion  of  *  these  constjraints,. 

the  program  has  tended  to  limit  its  actj^^les  at  all  level^  ^  federal, 

regional,  and  project  -  and  often  focuj^p^, on  education-related  rather 

than  desegregation-related  dssistAivp«^Pirhe  report  coficludes  that 

the  Office  of  Education  should  iijflprow' the  program,  smarting  \/ith  the 

written  articulation  of  a  *  specif lyj^segregation-related  mission 

foi;  the  Title  IV  program.  " 

1'^ 


Selection  atid  Packaging  of  Four  Bilingual  Education  Prolectg  and  Six 
Compenaatorv  Education  Proiecta 


/ 


X 


Ten  new  Project  Information' Packages  have  been  developed  -  six  describing 
compensatory  reading  projects  developed  with  ESEA  Title  I  funds,  andffour,- 
for  the  first  ,time,  describing  exemplary  bilingual  education  projects  developed 
with  Title  YLl  (Bilingual  Education  Act)  funds.    The  packages  for' the  fqur 
bilingual  ediication  projects  will  he  field  tested  in  19  sites  during  the' ^ 
1977-78  and  1^78-79" if Aool  years.    The  packages  will  be  Revised  on  the  ^ig 
of  userinput  and  then  released  for  wlde=^cale  disseminatfion.    Since  the  ^ 

-■"C^    •  •  ■      ■         '    •  "  ■ '  ■ 

compensatory  education  packages  represent  a  second  set  of  'such  projects ^ 
they  wijl  be  relea8^d  to  thjp  field  for  immediate  use  with  revisions  to  f oll^ 
at  a  later  date. 


2C 
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EvltiaMon  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information  Packages 


— r- 

■•  ■        *  -  ■     ■  > 

The  evaluation  of  the  Project  Information  Package  (PIP)  fi^ld  test  folind  that, 
with  very  little,  outside  assistance,*  nearly  all  of  ^the  field  test  communities 
were  ,able  to  impl^ent  the  'nanagement  and  organizational  aspects  of  the  packaged 
ptojects.     By  the  end  of  the  field  test,  the 'instructional  programs  had  been 
well  implemented  in  more  than  half  of  the  projects.     (Some  of  the  original 
project  packages  did  not  contain  sufficient  curricular  information  to  enable 
teaches^  to  adeQuately  implement  the  curriculum^  ^ijs  component  of.  the  ^ 

/  *  <  '  c 

paUcages  has  been  considerably  strengthened  in  the  revised  packages  now 
being  disseminated,)    Well  implemented, projects  were  characterised  by  strong, 
local  project  leadership  and  administrative  suppor^wlthin  the  school  system.^ 


User  satisfaction  with'  the  PiPs  was' reported  to  be  high,  as  indicated  by  the 
fa9t  that  11  ""of  thp  19  field  test  suites  continued  tb^  projects  after  the  field  ^ 
test  (and  accompanying  financial  support)  ended.    To  determine  project  impact 
on  student  ^aohievement ,  the  average  performance  of  children  in  PIP  pr^'jects 
-vas  compared  to  two  standards:    the  expected  achievement  growth  for  disadvantaged 
children,  and/a  somewhat  higher  standard  thatQ/as , freouegtly  achieved  at  the 
originating  site.    The  study  found  that,  although  in  most  projects  students 
achieved  the  expected  achievement  growth  for  disadvantaged  children,  the 
hlgKer  itandard         not  achieved.  ,        ,  ' 
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.        ■  17  ^ 

*'  „  '  *" 

Evluatlon  of  the  Nationar  Dlf^ualon  Network     ^,  *    /  -  ^  " 

^     •  /  t 

'"^  .  {  -  .  ' 

^         The  study  examined  the  operations  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network  and  the 

nature  of  the  diffusion «and^ pro j^t  adoption. process.    In  its  two  yeaifs  of 

funding,  the  Network. secgj^d  over  2,000  adoptions  of  exemplary  education^ 

projects-    One  of  the  mo^t ■  important  facters  in  securing  adoptions , was  th^t 

^^n  intere^ed  LEA  receive  some  fprm  of  personal  assistance  from  the  developer 

of  the  exemplary  project  of  /nter^t.    Most  adopters  of  exemplax^  projects 

were  rtirAl  o«^  suburban  school  districts;  less  , than  20  percent  of  adoptions^  ^ 

'occurred  within  urb^  school  districts.'   Adopters  usually  impl emoted  their 

'  project  in  several  schools  within  the  district.    Also,  most  adoptions  occurred 

'   at  the  preschooly6r  elanentary  l^vel,  reflecting  the  fact  thit  most  exemplary  1^ 

.  projects  are  either  prescliool  or  elementary.    The  study  indi<:ated  that 

^      most^  adopt itig  school  districts  were  satisfied  with  the^  services  and  assistance 


•  received  ftjbm  Network. 
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Suxamary  Evaluation  pf  the  Developing  Institutions  Program  (Title  TTI  HEA  1965) 


This  study  employed  existing  data  on  institutions  and  stt^ents  from  the  program 
and  other  sources.    It  found  tha^^^fee  quantitative  eligibility  criteria  used* 
by  the  program  did  not  seem  to  differentiate  between  funded  institutions, 
non-f-unded  applicant  institutions  and  non-applicant  institutions.    Rates  of 
change  in  activity  levels  did  not  appear  to  be .significantly  greater. in 
Title  Ill-fundcd  institutions  than  in  non-funded  ani  non-applicant  institutions. 
Th«te  was  no  evidence  that  Title  III  institutions  were  substituting  program 
funds  for  other  sources  of  institutional  income.    Institutional  characteristics 
seemed  to 'be  more  important  in  the  context  of  the  choice  of  which  schools  to 
,app].y_to.,.„th_an  in  the  context  of  the  choice  of  which  acceptance  to  take. 
Financial  aid  offers  appear  to  be  much  more  important  ,in  the  context  of 
this  latter  decision. 


1^ 
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Expanding  Student  Financial  Aid  Information  Services  via  Part-Time 
Personnel  * 

Section  493(B)  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1976  mandates  the 
Commissioner  of  Educatioh  to  report  to  Congress,"  concerning  his  findings 
and  various  legislative  incentives  which  might  improve  the  use  and 
quality  of  services  of  part-time  campus  financial  aid  personnel.'*'  To 
^assist  the  Commissioner  in  complying  with  this  mandate  the  USOE  Office 
of  Planning,  Budgetijig,  and  Evaluation,  Pos'tsecondary  Programs  Division 
conducted  a  two  stage  project. 

The  first  stage  utilized  the  Fast  Response  Survey  System  of  the  National 
Center  for  Eduoation  Statistics.    Thi,s  system  was  used  to  survey  a 
nationally  representative  sample  of  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
determine  institutional  practices  and  opinions  of  the  use,  problems, 
and  constraints  on  expansion  of  counseling  services  of  part-time  student 
^.financial  aid  personnel. 


The  second-'stage  utilized  a  private  contractor  to  analyze;  the.  Fast 
Response  and  other  existing  data,  convene  meetings  of  interested  parties 
to  explore  means  of  expanding  information  services  (especially  through 
the  use  of  partrtime  SFA  personnel) i  and  report  on* his  conclusions 
regarding^ a  description  of  current  practices  and  recommendations  for  ' 
improvement  .of  SFA  information  services. 


Study ^ of  Non-Re8ldent  Po8t8econdary  Student  Expenditures  ^ 
This  study  used  existing  data  sources  to  construct  estimates  of  the 
mean  levels  of  room,  board,  commutation,  medical-dental ,  miscellaneous, 
and  total  no;^-iristitutional  expenditures  for  dependent  students  not^  * 
living  at  home,  dependent  students  living  at  home  and  f-or  independent 
students,  in  each  case  stratified  fiy  family  income  qj^j^ile.  La^e 
variation  was  found  to  exist  for  all  types  of  expenditure  and  student 
categories,  in  particular  for  the  miscellaneous  expenditure  categories 

and  for  all  expenditures  by  dependent  students  living  at  home.  Evidence 

r 

indicates  that  expenditures  vary  far  more  by  geographic  location  and 
institutional-cost  type  than  by  family  income  level,    Thfese  results 
imply  that  would  be  inadvisable  to •establish  nationx7ide  norms  in  the 
form  of  a  standard  budget  for  student  aid  fund  disbursement  purposes* 
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Study  D  -  Study  of  the  Impact  of  S^dent  Financial  Aid  Programs  II 
The  objective  of  this  study  Is  to  assess,  within  the  "diverse  educational 

environments  of  the  various  states,  the  impacts  of  Federal  Student  Aid  on 

<>  *■ 

the  attendance  behavior  of  individuals,  on  the  financing  behavior  of 


colleges  and  universities,'  and  the  financing  behavior  of  State  and  local 
governments.    Time-series  data  on  ii^t^Aitions  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1967-1975 -are  analyzed  predominantly  at  |:he  State 

aggregate  level. 

>  fl 
Among  the  many  findings  df  this  study  are  that  (1)  there  are  wide  .variations 

in  the  level  and  composition  of  Federal  Student  Aid  p^  FTE  undergraduate 

across  the  states,  (2)  the  higher  the  educational  attainment  of  citizens 

of  a  state  ^he  largei*  the  financial  commitment  of  the  state  t<?  higher  # 

education,  (3)  the  institutional  distributions  of  Federal  Student  Financial 

Aid  do"  not  appear  to  be  s^ystematically  related  to  cost  of  attendance 

differentials  or  to  differences  in  the  income  distribution  of  students 

across  the  institutional  sectors,  (4)  a  relatively  la^^rge  portion  of  the 

variation  across  states  in 'attendance  rate&  <ratio  of  FTE  undergraduate 

enrollment  to  18-20  year  olH  population)  is  explained  by  educational 

■7 

attainment  of  citizens  of  the  state,  urban/rural  mi^,  racial  ^n^  income 
^  mixes ,  institutional  Wx'l^and  high  school  graduation  rates  in  the  state. 
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In  Suppprt  of  Preferential  Admissions  and  Affirmative  Actj^n  in  Higher 
Education  Pre-  and  Post-Bakke  Considerations  \ 

This  study  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Department  of 

JusticeTSr- information  on  the  status  of  Graduate  and  ^Professiqna^. 

Education  ^r  minority  students  and  their  participation  in  the  professions. 

The  report  reviewed  in  detail  the  social ,  economic,  and  educational 

status  ck  selected  minority  groups  over  the  pastylOO  years  with  special 

emphasis  on  their  participating  in  Engineering,  Law,  >{^dical  and  Health 

Professions.    Attention  was  also  given  fo  Affirmative  Action  and  the 

Federal  Government,  the  need  for  Preferential  Admissions  to  graduate 

'  .schools  for  minorities  and  if  Bakke  wins,  the  expected  chilling  effect 

or{  affirmative  action  programs. 

The  author  concludes  that: 

"In  spite  ofj^he  limited  gains ^made  by  the  various  minority  groups 
consequent  to  uTvil  Rights  Legislation  of  the  1960's,  evidence 
clearly  indicates  that  equality  of  opportunity  has  not  been  achieved. 
This  assertion  is  supported  by  our  examination  of  empirical  data 
^escribing  the  economic  and  educational  status  of  selected  minority 


groups . 


V 
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Higher  Educatlbn  Panel  (HEP) 

This  study  surveyed  a-  representative  sample  of  institutions  of  higher 

education  to  determine  selected  characteristics  of  student  aid  recipients, 

♦ 

including  their  distribution  by^sex,  racial/ethnic  group,  and  enrollment 
status  (full-t'ime  vs.  part-time,  undergraduates  vs.  graduate  students). - 
In  addition,  data  on  family  income  were  obtained  for  dependent  undergraduate 
recipients,  and  an  estimate  of  the  average  amount  of  aid  awarded  was  obtained 
^for  full-time  students. 

Among  the  findings  of,  this  study  were:     (1)  Almost  two  million  students 
(undaplicated  count)  received  aid  in  1976-77  from  one  or  more  of  the  BEOG, 
SEOG,  NDSL,/and  qWS  programs,   (2)  73^f  the  recipients  were  in  public 
insti-tutions ,  (3)  54%  were  women,   (4)  35%  were  minority' students ,  (5)  minority 
students  constituted  43%  of  BEOG  recipients  and  17%  of  GSLP  recipients. 


/ 
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Stiate  Usea  of  ^  Federal  Education  Funds 

Section  437  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  calls  for  an 
annual  report  ty  each  ptate  showing  the  locaV  uses  of  Federal  education 
funds  tinder  26  State  admitiistered  programs* 

The  second  cycle  of  this  report  was  completed  in  1977.    Data  were 
collected  showing  the  grants  made  by  the  States  in  1976  for  these\ 
programs,  and  the  expenditures  and  participants  for  grants  made  in  1975. 
For  five  programs,  expenditure  purpose  data  were  also  coll^ted.'^ 

■  '  ■         '■  ,^ 

As  required  by  Section  437,  a  summary  and  an  anatysi^^  of  the  data 
were  submitted  to  the  Congress.    The  presentation  was  in* the  form  of 
9  analytical  tables,  as  follows: 

'  o    Table  1  shows  for  each  State  and  program  the  current  and  \ 
carryover  funds  available  to  the^ State,  and  the  total  of 
grants  made; 


J 


Table  2  shows  the  reported  sum  of  expenditures  (for  each 

State  and  program)  and  the  breakdowns  by  Expenditure  purpose 
«  * 

for  5  programs; 

Table  3  shows  ('for  13  programs)  the  expenditures,  participants,    \  , 

*  ^  „  \         '  * 

and  dollars  per  paprticipant;  ^    ^  \  v  . 

'  \    •  \  ■  . 

Table  4  sho^s  the  percentages  of  a  State's  LEAs  kctually  ^ 
receiving  grants  ^nder  18  LEA-oriegiited  programs; 


\ 

\ 
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State  Uses  of  Federal  Education  Funds?  (Continued) 


o    Table  5  shows  ^cpenditures  by  State  and  program  broken  by  type 


of  agency  receiving  funds; 


0    Table  6  presents  a  distribution  by  size  pf  grant,  of  grants^to 
LEAs; 

o    Table  7  presents  a  distribution  by  size  of  LEA,  of  grants  to 
LEAs;  ^ 

o    Tables  8  and  9  show  a  distribution  of  LEA  gjbnts  related  to  the 
wealth  of  the  county  in  wl\ich  the  LEA  is  located, 

-  These  analyses  allow  new  insights  into  tha  distribution  policies 
of  individual  States,  ^nd  variations  in  administration  of  the  different 
State  administered  programs.    They  offer  evidence  that  there  is  a  con- 
centration  of  suballocated  funds  among  the  more  nefedy  areas  in  the 
varlqus  States • 
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Comparative  Analysis  of  Postsecondary  Qccupatignal  and  Educational" 
Outcomes  for  the  High  School  Class  of  197?  * 

'i'f 

This  study  is  coficerned  wi^h  the  members  of  the  High  School  Class  of 
1972,  especi^Tly  for  thfe  period  between  their  graduation  from  high 
sqhool  in-  the  early  summer  of  1972  and' the  time  o5  the  First  Follow- 
up  Survey  which  \^s  conducted  approximately  18  months  after  graduation « 

Findings  indicate  that  in  contrast  to  earlier  coK(S(ts,  ^relatively 
large  numbers  of  Whites  from  the  Class  of  1972  did  oot  go  on  to 
college.     The  increasing  enrollment  trends  of  Blacks  continued,  bringing 
the  proportion  of  BlScks  enrolled  in  college  up  to  a  par  with  that  for 
Whites.     Owing  to  increases  in  population  size,  the  declining  ei\Foll- 
ment  rate  did  not  result  in  appreciable  declines  in  the  actual  nu^iors 
of  students  enrolled  in  colleges,  and  for  those  whc^  did  not  go  to*, 
college,  nearly  one-third  could  be  found  irf  special  schools,  generally 
vocational  or  technicait^n  nature.  ^  '  '  * 

At  the  time  of  the  ^rst  Survey  9ixty--five  percent  of  the  Class  of  1972 
was  employed  and  eight  percent,  were  out  of  work.     The  emp!^oyment  of 
Blacks  was  lower  tha^i  that  of  Whites.     Graduates  of  the  vocational  high 
school  curriculum  Were  employed  at  higher  rktes  %^tQm.  others. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  class  was  taking  academic  courses  in  a 
college  or  university.    Whites  were  more  likely  than  Blacks  to  be 
taking  academic  course  work,  but  Blacks  were  more  likely  than  White? 
to  be  taking  vocational  or  technical  postsecondary  courses*     In  general, 
females  tended  to,  take  courses  of  shorter  duration  than  did  males. 
Twenty^-nine  percent  of  the  class*  fenvales  indicated  they  were  homemakers. 
Mariri^age  was  less  fr^queat  among  Blacks  than  Whites,  but  the  presence 
of  cnildreh  was  more  prevalent  among  married  Blacks  than  married  Whites. 

Earnijngfs  during  the  stu(Jy— p^iod . were  similar  for  Blacks  and  Whites, 
but  much  greater  , for  tuaies  than  females.     The  incomes  of  graduates 
of  the  vocational  high  school  curriculum  tended  to^e  greater  than 
those  of  general  or  aca^^mic  graduates,  but  these  results  must  be 
tendered  by  the  fact  thatr'  academic*  graduates  tended  not  to  be  in  the 
labor  force.    .  '  .  ^  ^  .  - 
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^  ■    •   •  • 

An  /Analysis  of  Select^  Issues  in  Adult  Education  ^ 

1  ^  '  ~  ^ 

This  study  defines  adult  education  in  terms  of  fi^  types  —  adult  basic 

education,  adult  secondary,  job-related,  functional,  afflfpersonal  develop^ 
ment.    The  project  deals  iith  the  needs  , for ^each  type,  describes  the  current 
^responses  to  those  needs  at  Federal,  State,  an^  local,  levels',  identifies  and 
analyzes  the  differences  between  needs  and  responses,  and  explores  alterna- 
tive roles  or  policies  for  the  Federal  govemmefit.  - 

The  study  was  based  entirely  on  Secondary  data  ^ources  including  Census, " 
NCES  adult*  participatiorj^teports,  0MB  Federal  program  descriptions /and  bib- 
liographic information.^  Economic  and  social  analyses  were  made  for  each- of 
the  five  types  of  adult  education,  and  these  examinations  added  to  those 
mentioned  above  provided  the  bases  fo'ir  identifying  alternative  Fede.ral  roles 
or.  policies.  *      .  ^  ^       .    .  ^ 

Among  the  findings  are  the  following:    ^1)  Participation  rates  sujggest  that 
the  mos,t  likely  caBdIdates  *  for  adult  seconcUry  education  programs  are  the^  , 
young,  the  drop-outs,  and  the  minorities.     (2)  Job-related  education  is  b:^  . 
far  the  largest^^  the  five  categories  of  adult  education  in  terms  of ^numbers 
of  participants.    In  1972  there  were  8.5  million,  or  54  p.ercent  of  all  adults 

,  9  • 

not  in  school  full  time  who  reported  taking  any  courses;     (3)  Economic  and 
social  analyses  indicate  that,  because  of  our  rapidly  changing  society  and 
environment,  many  persons,  partic\ilarly  the  less  educated,  lack  the  compe-       ^  ^ 
tencies  required  to  function  effectively.    These  competencies  are  no  longer  - 
learned  from  family,  peers,  and  community/.    Consequently  th^re  are  growing 
needs  to  help  adults  learn  how  to;  cope  in  modern  society.  .  '  .'^^ 
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Assessment  of  Bilingual  /Vocational  Training  Programs 

This  mandated  study  jointly  monitored  by  the  .U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Labo^  assessed  the  status  and  need  of  bilingual  vocatj^tlal^ 
training' In  all  50  States.    The  inventory  identified  98  programs  in  21  States 
for  pers^is  16  or  older  who  are  no  longer  attending  elementary  or  secdndary 
school's,  Approximately  13,000  students  ate  enrolled  at  any  given  time  |n 
bilingual  programs  vhich  pro^vide  ©ccupational  training  in  nearly  400  courses 
in  seven  major  occupational  areas.    The  largest  area,  trade  and  industrial, 
has  about  170  courses  in  35  different  skills >    Thirty-seven  (38  percent)  of 
the  programs  are  in  California.    Sixt^l-nine  (81  percent)  are  in  eight  States: 
California,  New  Yprk,  Texas,  Arizona,  Pennsylvania,  New  Mexlco7  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut.    Most  programs  are  offered  by  local  education  agencies, 
junior  and  community  colleges,  regional  occupational  centers,  ethwic  insti- 
tutes, Job  Corps  and  manpower  agencies. 


Prog^^ms  generally  appear  in  areas  of  high  concentrations  of  limited-English- 
speaking  populations.    This  pattern  of  development  results  from  faptors  other 
tfian  need  alonfe,  becabse  limited-English-speaking  populations  exist  in  many 
areas  without  bilingual. vocation§J^  trainings  programs. 

The  practice  of  pro^viding  English-as-a-second  language  (ESL)  training  prior 
to^or  concurrent  with^ vocational  training  is  the  common  approach  in  training 
persons  serving  limited  English-speaking  populations.    This  approach  may  be 
the  most  common  because  ESL  instruption  programs  and  capability  exist  in 
many  locales.    Thus,  ESL  instruction  is  a  widely  available  and  visible  opti9n 
for  program  planners.  ^  ^ 
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Study  of  Vocational  Pg^aoafaa^f or  Disadvantaged  Students.  * 
The  study  examined  the  operation  and  administration  of  progrtos  for  the 
disadvantaged  under  the  State  Grant  set-aside  program  and  the  Part  A,  Sec* 
tioiyid?0)  in  23  States.    Eighty-four  projects  were  visited,  62  secondary^ 
and  22  postsecondary. 

Interviews  with"  State  anc^  local  administrators  indicate  that  they  have 
difficulty  in  interpreting  Congressional  definition  of  "disadvantaged*'. 
The  most  commonly  used  critieria  was  academic,  that  is,  students  who  are  one  or 
more  grade  levels  behind  their  peers.  ^  ;  * 

Most  of  the|^Federal  funds  were  used  to  hire  staff  who  work  directly  with 
students.    Only  a  small  portion  of  funds  were  used  to  hire  administrative 
personnel  and  the  result  appeared  to  *e  a  lack  of  planning  and  tfkonitoring  at 
.ail  levels.    Administrators  did  indicate  that  many  of  tjie  programs  in  o(t)eration 
would  not  e^^ist  without  the  set'-aside  funds.fi> 

Almost  half  of  the  high  school  students  in  the  saffnpTe  were  enrolled  iV  work 

T  V 

experience  programs.  However,  the  vast  majority  of  students  enroll^  in 
such  programs  (86  percent)  were  not  receiving  skills  training  in  rfchdpl. 
Concern  was  expressed  that  most  of  the  jobs  assigned  were  in  'low-sljiJ^led , 
high-turnover  occupations.  » 


Positive  outcomes  for  the  programs  included  an  average  ot  83  percent  com- 
pletion.   The  student  participant  ratings  of  the  pro^ram^  were  highly 
favorable  and,  the  employer  ratings  of  the  programs  and  their  studenta  were 
also  favorable. 
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Assegsment  of  Saleeted  Resources  for  Severely  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 

This  study  Reviews  the  type  and  guality  of  ^rvices  provided  by  100 
institutions  rendering  program  services  to  8615  severely  handicapped 
clients  21  years  of  age  and  under*  .  Care  for  these  clients  was  pro- 
vided in  residential  facilities,  day  facilities,  and  facilities 
offering  both  day  and  residential  programs.    Data  gathering  techniques 
Included:  extensive  literature  and  record  review,  in depth  intefviewinfe, 
and  observations  of  staff-client  interactions  and  activities. 

Findings  indicated  that  service, de'livei^y  patterns  did  not  vary  uniformly 
in  quality,  type  and  cost  by  t^e  of  provider  (day , ^residential,  or  mixed), 
primary  tendicapping  condition  provider  Served  (e.g.  de^f-blind,  emotionayy 
disturbed,  mentally  i^etarded,  or  severely  handicapped),  and  type  of  programV 
opportunities  offered  (e.g.^ rehabilitative,  educational,  or  medical).  *  y 
Services  provided  were  characteristically  different  when ^^rende red  by  day, 
residential,  or  mixed  facilities.    Quality  of  care  and  services,  staff/ 
client  ratio,  and  type  of  services  differed  by  the  primary  handicapping 
category  of  clients  serve^^in  the  facility;  e.g.,  quality,  cost  aijd 
programs  offered  to  m^tally  retatded  differed  from  those  for  deaf-blind 
clients.    Approximately  75  percent  of  providers  e^qpenditures  were 
personnel  costs.    The "largest  personnel  expenditures  were  for  certified 
teachers,  attendants  an<i  administrators.    The  remaining  25  percent  went- 
for  other  operating  outlays. 

The  population  of  served  severely  handicapped  are  not  uniformly  receiving 
quality  programs.    Programs  provided  in  day  facilities  were  not  found  to 
be  less  costly  or  of  a  better  quality  than  those  offered  in  residential 
facilities.    Most  significant  is  the  finding  that  the  quality  of  a 
providers  program  did  not  relate  to  dollar  expenditures. 


3d  ^ 
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E.  .  Uses  of  Evaluation  Activities  ^  ^ 

While  the  d^ign  and  conduct  of  go^  evaluations  is  difficult,  cQptly, 

and  time-consuming,  the  application  of  evaluation  findings  is  an /even 

harder  thing  to  accomplish.    Evaluation  findings  must  be  intricately 

timed  with  policy,  budget,  and  legislative  processes,  in"*  order  to 

^influence  them.    There  is  inevitable  resistance  to  accepting  critical 

judgments  abgut  programs,  and  great  difficulty  irr  9vercoming  the  inertia 

of  established  practice  In  attempting  to  make  change.  Nevertheless,' 

an  ino^asing  number  of  the  evaluations  begun  siijce  the  OE  evaluatiS^"^^ 

program  -became  a  serious  effort  are  now  coming  to  c6mpletion,  and  there 

ajre  indications  that  some  evaluations  are  h&viiw^an  influence  upon 

decisions  ./about  prograips,  budgets    and  legislated  authorities^  There 

,au:e  also  indications  that  OE's  increasing  activity  in  tecKhioal 

assistance  for  evaluation  at  the  state  and  J^^l^^leyels ,  particularly 

as  regards  the  ESEA  Title  I  program,  is  being  well  received  and  having 

a  growing  impact  on  "the  conduct  of  evaluation.  ^ 

1.    Several  recently  completed  studies  indicate  that  compensatory 


N,,education  is  beginning  to  have  a  positive  iippact  on  disadvantaged  ^ 
children  in  that^  there  is  fairlv  widespread  evidence  of  impj^ove- 
ments  in  basic  skills  which  can  be  attributed  to  programs .like 
ESEA  'yitle  I  and  ESAA.    Though  the  educai:i,onal  problems  of  disadvantaged 
children  are  far  from  solved,  the  new  evidence  does  constitute  a  '  '  - 
pronounced  shift  in  the  outlook/    As  such,  the  results  are  being  used 
i«n  support  of  budgets  for  compensatory  education  programs.'    They  also 
provide  a  basis  for  continued  emphasis  on  classroom  activities  directly 
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aimed  at  improving  basic  skills  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

2.  In  Jfimuciry  1977,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  prepared  a 
budget  issue  paper  entitled  "Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational 
Education;    An  Examination  of  Alternative^?Seral  Roles."    The  issue 
paper  referred  to  findings  of  A  Study  of  Compensatory  Reading  Pifograms; 
A  Technical  Stcnmary  in. its  discussion  of  the  educational  effects  of 
ESEA  Title  t.    It  also  made  extensive  use  of  material  from  the  ^ 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  on  Programs  Administered  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Fiscal  Year  1975  in  the  anal^is  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  and  of  other  OE  program's. 

3,  '  The  interim  report  from  the  Impact  Study  of  ESEA  Title  VII  bilingual 
education  pro'grams  influenced  the  development  of  Congressman  ^ 

Albert  Quie's  bill  (H.R.  7571)  for  reauthorization  of  the 'Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.    Congressman  Quie  was  quoted  by  the 
Education  Daily  of  June  6,  1977  as  saying  that  his  bill's  pr^tosed 
changes  for  the  bilingual  education  program  had  been  "prompted"  by 
« recent  evaluation  reports  sponsored  by  ^Jie  Office  of  Education.  Several 
provisions  of  the  bill  directly  addressed  the  Impact^Study '  s  findings 
on  English-language  proficiency^ levels  and  English-language  achievement 
gains  of  project  students. 

As  a  further  result  of  tfie  interim  report  from  the  Impact  Study,  the 
^Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  expressed  its  concern  regarding 

slelection  and  retention  of  students  in  Title  VII  projects.    In  its 
.  Report  accompanying  H.R.  .7555,  the  FY  1978  Appropriati94s  Bill,  the 

Committee  referred  to  the  evaluation  in  ex^a^essing  its  concern 
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anS  then  directed  DHEW  to  make  "...whatever  administrative  changes 
axe  necesary  to  ensxire  ^that  bilingual  education  projects  etre  primarily 
focused  on  achieving  {^glish  language  competence  ^nd  rd^urning  students 
to  English  language  classes."  j 

4.  An  earlier  study^'of  the  ESEA  Title  VII  bilingual  program  found 
that  two  major  problem  areas  in  bilingual  ^education  are  a  severe 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  and  a  perceived  lack  at  the  project 
level  of  adequate  bilingual  curriculcir  materials.    These  findings 
have  resulted  in  an  increased  emphasis  on  staff  development  and 

-  training  and  on  development  of  curriLcular  materials.    The  proposed ^ 

budgets  in  bilingual  education  reflect  this  "capacity  building"  thrust 
"•^in  the  allocations  for  these  two  categories  of  activities. 

5.  Testifying  ;Ln  May  1977  before  the  House  subcommittee  on  Elemen; 
Secondary  and  Vocational  Education,  Chief  State  Schobl  Officer,*^ ^ 
Barbara  Thompson  of  Wisconsin  noted  that  "legislatively  supported 
Title  I  Assistance  Centers,  technical  assistance  for  state  and  local, 
education  agencies. . .have  been  successful  in  enhancing  state  agency 
capaibilities  to  comply  with  educational  data  dememds,  but  represent 
onXy  a  minor  investment  in  addressing  a  major  problem.     I  would 
definitely  recommend  increased  appropriations  and  suJ>port  for  this 
type  of  activity."    Ms.  Thompson  is  Chaj.rperson  of  the  Committee  on 
Coordinating  Educational  Information,  of  the  Council  of^ Chief  State 
School  Officers. 

,         The  evaluation  project.  State  ESEA  Title^ I  Reports;  Review 
.    and  Analysis  of  Past  Reports,  apd  Development  of  a  Model  Reporting 
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System  and  Format,     (June  1974-75)  resulted  in*  three  evaluation  models 
as  required  by  Section  151  of  ESEA,-  Title  I  (P.L.  93-380).  .They 
prescribe  standard  techniques  and  generate  data  which  can  be  tcibulated 
and  aggregated  at  State  and  Federal  levels.    Work  in  this  area  has 
greatly  affected  Title  I  evaluation  practices  in  LEA's  and  SEA' s 
nationwide.    During  the  school  year  1976-77,  the  three  standard  evaluation 
models  were  in  use  in  some  school  districts  in  over  20  States;  they  will 
be  used  in  neaurly  all  States  in' 1^77-78.    Materials 'are  disseminated  ^ 
by  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  to  support  the 
adoption  of  the  new  methods  and  include  draft  copies  of  reporting  forms 
and  instructions,  technical  pamphlets  about  specific  evaluation  problems, 
and  a  "User's  Guide"  or  overview  of  the  entire  evaluation  system.    In  the 
first  three  months  after  the  complect  ion  early  in  1977  of  national 
evaluation  workshops,  over  2000  copies  of  the  materials  were  distributed 
by  OPBE  in  addition  to  copies  distributed  by  personnel  in  the  Technical 
Assistance  Cente;:s  under^ont^act^to  OPBE. 

7.    A  study  of'  assistance  for  school  desegregation  (National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  Southern  Schools;    An  Evaluation  of 
the  Effects  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistcunce  Program  and  of  School 
Desegregation^  indicated  that  human-relations  programs  in" schools 
were  effective  in  improving  the  attitudes  toward  integration  of  . 
urban  w^iite  students <    In  addition,  black  student  achievement  test 
scores  were  higher  in  schopls  where  white  students  had  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  integration.    As  a  result  of  the  study,  steps  were 
taken  to  increase  the  funding  of  human  rela^tions  actitivies  under  the 
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^Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  ^The  Regional  Offices  were  informed  of  the 

< 

\  ^ 

results  and  were  asked  (through  formal  memoranda  and  through  ESAA 

training  sessions)  to  encourage  applicants  to  include  hvunan-relations 

components  in  their  ESAA  grant  proposals.     In  addition,  the  Commissioner 

of  Education  approved,  a  Policy  Implications  Memorandum  (PIM)           \  * 

• 

recommendation  "to  use  administrative  action  to  increase  the  relative  .  ' 

emphasis  on  human  relations  activities  to  some  proportion  (such  as  30%) 
of  funds  r^* — *  - 

8,    Anotlier  evaluation  of  school  desegregation,  also  supports 

• 

htiman  relations  programs  and  other  methods  of  teaching  for  effective 

race  relations.^  One  report  of  this  study,  A  Handbook  for  Integrated 

• 

Schooling,  is  a  non-technical  practical  otiide  intended^  primarily  fnr 

\ 

principals  and  teachers.    -It  provides  illustrations  ofi-specific 

practices  and  policies  as  well  as  suggesting  ways  of  building  a  school 

environment  that  Is  supportive  of  school  desejgregation.    By  March  1977, 

11,500  copies  of  the  Handbook  had  been  distributed.  ^ 

9.    A  number  of  studies  contributed  to  the  development  of  two  budget 

• 

projection  models.    These  include  (1)  the  BEOG  Enrollment/Student  Aid' 

• 

• 

Model  cmd  12)  the  GSLP  Loan  Flow  Model  (which  projects  interest  siibsidv 

J 

cind  defaults)  over  the  past  five  years.    These  models  were  developed  to 

^,            study  the  impact  of.  alternative  stu4ent  aid  programs  by  simulating 

program  costs,  by'estimating  impact  on  participants,  and  a  variety  of  > 

other  planning  and  analytical  purposes.    More  specifically:. 

(1)    The  BEOG  Enrollment/Student  Aid  Model  was  used  by  both 

the  Administration  and  Congress  to  project  the  estimated  costs  and 

benefits  of  the  Basic  Grant  Program  during  the  hearings  for  the  Higher 
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Education  Amendments  of  1972  cmd  1976  and  for  ^subsequent  budget 
"^""^ajjbmissions  and  plcuining  activities.  '  -  , 

The  GSLP  .Locm  Flow  Model,  which  was  preceded  by  a  historical  analysis 
of  program  operations,  has  been  used  to: 

(a)  Identify  the  potential  magnitude  of  the  default 
problems  undef  specified  assumptions  of  changes  in  program  operations, 
management,  and  staffing.  ^  \ 

(b)  Estimate  the  level  of  interest  and  default  subsidy 
necesseiry  for  budget  purposes.' 

(c)  Identify  the  characteristics  of  the  default  experience 
by  institutions,  lenders,  and  borrowers. 

10.    A  study  of  the  Guaspcuiteed  Student  Loan  Program  recommended  that 
the  GSLP  Special  Allowance  paid  to  banks  vary  directly  for  each  fiscal 
quarter  with  the  latest  90-day  average  of  e^^er  91-    or  180-day 
Treasury  bills.   .That  study,  and  the  Survey  of  Lenders  in  the  Guairemteed 
Student  Loan  Program,  both  showed  conclusively  that  lenders  were 

receiving  low  net  yields  (or  lossefs)  from  their  participation  in  GSLP.  * 

*  *      •  »• 

These  findings  appear  to  be  directly  related  to  the  increase  in  tttfe 

i 

maximum  Special  Allowance  from  3.0  to  5.0  percent  beginning  in» FY  1978, 

as  mandated- in  the  1976  Higher  Eduation  Amendments.  « result*,  lenders 

would  be  able  to  maintain  profit  margins  on  these  loaidfs  during  periods 

of  very  high  interest  rates  when  the  "formula", would  result  in  a  Special 

"    Allowance  above  the  current  3.0  percent  ceiling.  * 

*  I 

The  Survey  of  Lenders  indicated^  as  one  of  its  findings,  the  difficulties 
which  commercial  lenders  experienced  i^  obtaining  current  information 
(including  addressees)  from  educational  institutions  on  the  status  of 
borrowers.    This  finding  ccm  be  related  to  a  new  provision  in  the  1976 
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Higher  Education  Amendments  which  authorizes  a  $10  fee  per  borrower 

to  be  paid  to  the  educational  institution  as  cm    administrative  allowamce" 

for  provision -of  timely  information  to  lenders*' 

Both  studies  indicated  'th^t  a  primary  dissatisfaction  of  lenders  was 
with  the  delays  in  payment  of  claims  by  USOE,  and  with  the  concomitant 
lack  of  a  provision  for  payment  of  interest  to  the  lender  during  the 
period  after  the  claim  is  submitted  hu^  before  it  ^^pald.    The  1976  * 
Higher  Education  Amendments . remedy  this  situation  by  providing  payment 
*of  interest  during  the  period  of  delay  in  payment  of  interest  billings «  ^ 
The  '1976  Amendments  provide  for  OE  payments  to  a  lender  of  daily  penalty 
interest  for  any  period  of  delayed  payment  exceeding  31  days  after 
,  receipt  of  cui  interest  billing*        ,  ^ 
11,    Findings  of  A  Study  of  Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  to  several 
Congressional 'committees.    This  study  has  promoted  an  understanding  of 
the  process  for  establishing  institutional  eligibility  for  Federal 
programs  and  the  limitations  of  using  that  process**   New  FTC  regulations 
relating  to  proprietciry  i'nsti  tut  ions  were  developed  in  part  on  the  basis 
of  findings  from  this  study*    New  legislation  has  been  passed  which  is 
quite'  consi'stent  with  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report 
regarding  eligibi3J?€y  of  insbitutdSf^s  for  participation  in  all  student-aid 


programs*  *  ^     ^  *  ' 

12*   Findings  of  .Career  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  1974-75: 
A  National  Survey  we?e  cited  by  OE*s  Executive  Depqty  ^mmissioner 
for  Educational  Programs  in  supi)ort  of  ^(e  Administration's 
position  on  Proposed  legislation  in  career  education.  The 
testimony  was  given  on  Jun^l4,  1977  during  hearings  on  S,  1328 
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and  on  H*R.  7>,  similau:  bills  which  would  begin  a  large  state- 
formula  careeir-education  program. 

13.  As  a  result  of  some  early  findings  in  an  "Exemplary  Projects" 
evaluation  in  career  education,  work  was  initiated  on  a  handbook  to  ^Ip 
practitioners  evaluate  -these  and  other  projects  associated  with  career 

education.   'a11  Project  Directors  received  copies  of  the -first  draft 

{ 

6f  the  handbook,  .entitled- A  Fvinctional  Guide  to  Evaluating  Career 
Education.    Of  the  20  reports  of  third-paurty  evaluations  availed^le  in 
September  1975,  all  showed  clesu:  evidence  that  the  hamdbook  was  used. 
The  revised  version  was  distributed  to  Directors  of  all  career  education 
^demonstrations  initiated  ii||^une  l576  by  the  Office  of  Career  Educ^ation. 
In  addition,  the  l^ational  Institute  of  Education  is  utilizing  information 
on  instrumentation  which  was  gathered  during  the  development  of  the 
Functional  Guide. 

14.  OPBE's  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Handicapped 
Students  which  reviewed  25  States,  and  the  GAO  study  of  vocational 
education  programs  in  seven  states,  were  completed  during  1975  and  both 
were  circulated  widely  in  Congressional  Committees.    Both  studies 
addressed  in  detail  the  administrative  problems  inherent  in  the  existing 
system  an3  described  how  States  set  priorities  and  allocate  funds. 

*  Planning    was  reported  as  usually  ^hort-term  and  generally  directed 
toweurd  justifying  certain  projects.    Lack  of  adequate  management 
information  inhibited  planning  and  resulted  in  inadequate  monitoring, 
£Uid .evaluation  at  the yState  and  local  levels.    In  the  1976  Amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Congress  requires  and  authorizes 
funds  for  planning  efforts  at  the  Stat^  level,  and  mandates  program 
planning  and  accountability  efforts  aimed  at  improving  evaluation 
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at  the  Federad,  State  and  local  levels.    The  1976  Amendments^ 
also  require  the  development  of  a  national  vocational  education 
reporting  a^d ♦accounting  system. 

15*    During  the  final  analysis  phase  of  the  Assessment  of  Vocational 
Education  Prograans  for  DisadVcuitaged  Students »  eui  intense  effort  was 
made* to  disseminate  preliminary  findings.    During  August  1976,  a* special 
interim  report  was  sent  to  Congress^  on  the  status  of  the  legal  definition 
of  "disadveuitaged  students"  cuid  its  effect  on  hbw  the  program  was 
administere4*    Preliminary  study  .f  indings  were  thus  available  to  the 
Congress  during,  the  drafting  of  F.L.  94-482/  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976.        ^  ..../^ 

16,  On  the  basis  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Exemplary  Vocational  Education 
Projects  Program »  Part  D»  VBh,  USOE  identified  se'^en^^jor  areas  in  the 

FY  1976  Proposed  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Program  designed  to  correct 
weaknesses  noted  in  the  report.    The  study  found  that  there  were  management 
problems  at  both  the  federal  and  local  levels  which  account  for  a  lack  of  ' 
impact  in  most  of  the  projects.    The  Program  had  been  in  operation  only 
three  years  when  the  evaluation  was  done,  and  the  immediate  response 
through  specific  changes  in  operating,  procedures  reflects  fairly  rapid 
utilization  of  evaluation  resultf  in  a  developing  program. 

17.  The  findings  of  an  evaluation  of  the  Community-Based  Right-to- Read 
Program  mad^  significant  contributions  to  the  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  of  rea^l|(^cademies  for  adult  illiterates. 

Legislative  provision  for  such  academies  is  found  in  Section  723/  Title  VII , 
P.L.  93-380.    Several  major  findings  of  the  study  are  now  encoinpassed  in 
progrean  guidelines. 
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18.    A  Study  of  the  Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program  emphasized 
problems  in  the  current  fund-allocation  formula  and  procedure, 
providing  impetus  to  the  conversion  to.dat-a  in  *the  Migrant  Student 
Record  Tramsfer  System  as  the  basis  for  full  allocation.  That 
conversion,  recommended  by  the,^ study  and  authorized  by  P.L.  93-380, 


was  subsi^ently  af>proved  Joy  OE. 


19.  A  re«maly0is  and  synthesis  of  evaluation  data  for  state  programs  under 
ESEA  Title  I  during  the  period  of  Fiscal  Years  1965  through  1970  led  to 

a  number,  of  recommendations  regarding  prpg2;am  policy,  budgeting  and 
manag^ent.    Thisse  recommendations  were  incorpoz:ated  into  a, Policy 
implications  Memorandtmi  which  became  an  executive  document  upon 
signature  by  ^he  Commissidher-  of  Education  in  December  1972.  Study 
recommendations  were  a^o  the  basis  for'  subsequent  development  of  the 
"Packaglijg  and  Disseminati^"* 't>rogrcim  referred*  to  later  in  this~"S«iction 
auid  in  Section  F  of  this  Report.*  ^  ^ 

20.  A  Study  of  the  ESEA  Title  I  allocation  formula, during  1972-73  \  ^ 

forced  consideration  of  t;he  ^rd  trade-offs  involved  in  chamging  the 

formula  or  leaving  it  alone.    Many  alternative  computations  were  pro^^ded 

Congressional  Committees  in  their  considerations  of  P.L.  93-380  (the 

Education  Amendments  of  19^4)  and  the  study  did  have  an  'influence  on  the 

final  legislation. 

\    —  ^  * 

21.  USOE  has  conducted  several  evaluations  of  performance  contracting 

and  of  the  use  of  incentives  in  eleirjentary  education.    These  studies 
generally  found  tl)at  performance  contracting,  or  incentives  for-  teachers, 
did  not  result  in  improved  student  achiei^ement.    The  findings  were  widely 
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disseminated  and  served  to  dampefi  a  growing  but  unwarranted/^ 
enthusiasm  in  t;he  educational  community  ^r  these  approaches.    It  is 
likely    that,  without  these  studies ,  many  school  systems  would 
have  initiated  performance  contracting  and/or  iricentiVe  projects.^ 

22.  The  Analysis  of  Relationships  Between  Achievement  Gains  and'  Per  " 
Pupil  Expenditures  failed  to  find  evidence  for  the  fairly  wide-hbld 
notion  that  a  fixed  dollar  amount  (e.g.,  $300  per  pupil")  of  compensatory  ^ 
education  funds  is  necessary  for  significamt  education  achievement  gains 
among  disadvantaged  students.    The  study  resulted  in  a  Policy  Implications 
Memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  which  recommended  (succe'ss fully)  that 
the  Department  no  longer  promote  the  "critical  mass"  position,  o   ^  ^ 

23.  The  findings  and  recommendations  from  The  Federal  Role  -.J  , 

in  Funding  Children's  Television  Programming  have  evoked  wide*  interest/ 
in  the  field.    The  National  Association* of  Educational  Broadcasters  (NAEB) 
awarded  the  1975  NAEB  Book  Award  for  this  first  majo:^  policy  study  f 
this*area,  and  have  arramged  for  commercial  publicaJ:ion  of  the  report.^ 
The  -report  has  been  the  subject  of  specific  session's  at  several  professional 
conventions,  and  was  reviewed  and  dPtecussed  by  its  author  and  USOE.kt  ^ 
meetings  of  the  Corporation  for  Pviblic  Broadcasting  •  '  / 
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24    Several  OPBE  studies  that  attempted  to  identify  effective 
projects,  in  ccMi^^nsa-^pry  eduq|^on  led  to  the  planning  arid 
of ';ihe  "Packaging  and'  i^Ls'^s^^iriation"  Program  undelf^'^^a^uthority  of  ' 
the  Special  Projects  Act  "itt  P.L.  93-380.    The  program  promotes  the 
im^lem^tation  of  effective  educ^a^i|pal  jorojects  whose  development  w^s 
supported  by  OE.    ^o'date*;  1?  projects  in  6ompensatory  education  eUld.4  ^ 
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projects  in  bilingual  education  have  been  "packaged"  after  approval  f^or 

dissemination  by  the  OE  Dissemination  Review  Panel.  Six  of  the 

compensatory  education  packages  have  completed  field  testing  and  are  i>eing 
disseminated  to  the  field. 


The  packages  based  on  effective  projects  were  called  Project  Information  ^ 

-  ■  f 

PacJcages  (PIPs)  and  were  developed  to  provide  adopting  school  districts 

with  guides y  manuals  and  other  materials  with  *^]jough  detail  to  enabl'e 

'adopting  schools  to  carry  out  all  aspects  of  planning,  starting  and 

operating  thS'^prpjects. 
> 

The  Packaging  and  Dissemination  Program  also  supports  the  National 
Diffusion  NertvWk  (NDN)  and  its  efforts  to  disseminate  information 
(including  but  not  limited  to  PIPs)  about  effective 'projects^  products 

) 

and  practices  in  rnamy  fields  of  education.    The  Network  appears /to  be 

well  received  by  States,  school  districts  and  the  Congress,  and  has 

\ 

already  encouraged  iiymerous  attempts  at  replication  of  effective 

•  V 

projecTis. 

25  .    A  study  to  identify  effective  projects  in  the  ESEA  Title/t^I  ^> 
Program  resulted  in  approval  of  four  projects  by  the  Dissemination 
Review  Panel.    Descriptions  of  the  four  projects. were  disseminated 
nationally  by  the  Title  Vll-funded  national  network  o^^ Training  Resource, 
Centers  to  school  districts  interested  in  a  Speuiish-English  or  French- 
English  education  program.    OE  has  also  developed  Project  Information 
Packages  (PIPs)  for  each  of  the  four  projects,  and  the  PIPs  will'be 
field-tested  during  the  1977-78  and  19%- 7^ 'school  years  in  those  school 
districts  that  receive  Title  VII  grants  to  implement  the  projects*  The 
field  test  was  one  recommendation  of  the  Policy  Implications  Memorandum 
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(PIM)  based  on  this  stMy.  ' 

26.  In  1971  and  again  in  1973,  when  all  indications  suggested  that 
colleges  and  universities  were  near  financial  disaster,  the  Cost  of 
College* studies  identified  components  of  increasing  costs  as 

equally  divided  between  inflation  and  decreasing  productivity  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty.  •  Since  faculty  costs  accoxint  for  over  half  the  cost 


f 

of  education,  a  substantial  part  of  the  increase  in*  the  cost  of  education 

r 

could  have  been  controlled.    The  studies  influenced  the  Departmental 
position  to  allocate  available  resources  primarily  to  finance  students 
instead  of  institutions.         '  .  .  *" 


4 

In  FY  1975,  the  finances  of  50  selected  fout-yecu:  colleges  were  • 
r-eviewed  in  detail.    Although  the  first  study-  had  suggested  that  the 
state  of  college  finances  was  generally  healthy,  the  last  investigation 
suggested  that  while  no  institution    in  the  study  groups  level  had  yet  , 
closed  its  doors,  a  number  of  the  colleges  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
financial  distress.    These  findings  were  used  extensively  for  a 
policy  paper  on  institutional  aid  which  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  in  January  1976. 

2  7.    Studies  have  been  completed  for  the  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search 
and  Special  Service  programs  for  disadvantagec^  student^. 
As  a  result ^evaluation  findings  have  been  used  in  the 'writing 
and/or  revision  of  reflations  for  the  UB,  TS,  and  "SSDS  programs 
so  as  to  improve  awcird/procedures ,  overall  program  management,  and 
monitoring  and  reportMig  procedures.  * 
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28.    From  one  major  study  and  a  series  of  smaller  related  efforts  'for  the 
Developing  Institutions  Program,  the  concept  of  the  Advanced 
Institutional  Development' Program  was  developed.    StudjLjresults  were 
also  used  for  definition  of  program  purposes  and  operational  guidelines 

'  as  the  new  program  moved  towctrd  implementaftion.    The  basic  elements 
of  a  planning  and  management  system  were  defined,  together  with 
suggestions  for  selecting  institutions  for  the  program* 

29.  The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of 
1972,  ^funded  by  OPBE  and  .NCES,  was  employed  to  generate  information 
for  the  Department  of  Justice's  excunination  of  postsecondary 
admission/selection  procedures.    IXXT  employed  the  analyses  of  the 
expected  impact  of  the  three  procedures  on  minority  partidipation 

in 'the  preparation  of  a  Friend  of  the  Court  brief  for  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court^heetring  of  ^BcUcke  vs.  University  of  California,  Davis.  ^ 

30.  During  a  study  entitled  •'-Improving  Consumer  Protection  Functions 
in  Postsecondary  Education,"  a  studentijtK^onsumer-assistance  kit  was 
developed.    The  kit  is  entitled 'Safeguarding  Your  Education;    A  Student's 
Consumer  Guide  to  College  and  Occupational  Education,  emd  contains  two 
audio  cassette  tapes  and  background  information  which  explor.es 
available  options  for  students  before  making  decisions,  'lliis  student 
information  kit  is  now  being  commercially  distributed. 
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31.    An  interim  neport  from  a  majpr  study  of  Federal  programs 

supporting  educational  chginge  identified  a  number  of  factors  ^ 

contributing  to  the  ^successful  implemejitation  of  educational 

innovations.    The  results  of  the  study  are  b^in^  used  ixT^^^^gu^ 

OE  efforts  ^uch  as  theiprbgrain  to  ^iss*eminate  Project  Information 

^Packages  and^the  develo^ent  of  sti-afe^ies  for  disseminating 

.successful  Follow 'Through  models,    fhe  results  of  the  atudv  llave  • 
^\  ^'  \  •     ^  ' 

also  been  instrumental  in  NIE's  R^lamfing  for  dissemination  of*reseax:ch 
•  i  '      .  *  %        .  . 

findings, 

'  ■  '/ 

32»    An.  important  outcome  of  federal  evaluation -studies  heys  bee«i  the 
^publication  and  distribution  of  "how-to"  handbooks  on  topics  the 
are^  of  education  evaluation.    Two  handbooks  are  currently  available 
and  several  n\pre  .are  being  written.    The  Government  Printing  Office 
has  sold  more  than  10,000  copies  of  the  first  one  published,  A  ' 
Practical  Guicje  to  Measuring  Project  Impact^  in  the  year  it  haajj^en 


available'.  In  addition,  USOE  has  distributed  nearly  a  thousand^copies. 
More  than  3,000  copies  of  the  second  handbook,  A <Procedural  Guide  for 

}  A  ^,  "  \ — 

Validating  Achievement  Gains,  have  been  sold  since  it* became  avaiiab3fe 
^        s^  months  ago,  'Handbooks  are  currently  4>einawtitten  on  such  topics 

r 

'  ^^as  students*  affective  development,  cost  gyplysis  for  educational 

projects,  and  assessing  bias  in  achievement  tests.    USOE  is-  soliciting 


ideas  for  mor«  topics  to  be  included  in  the^  series  i, 
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F.    Evaluation  of  Elementafry  and  Secondary  Education  Programs 

Most  evaluation  findings  on  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs 
can  be  placed  In  one  of  two  categories:     (1)  those  pertaining  to  the 
impact  of  programs  aimed  either  at  directly  Improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  large  numbers  6f  children  or  Indirectly  Improving  education  by 
demonstrating  better  practices  for  relatively  small  numbers  of  children 
•and  (2)  those  which  address  the  Issues  of  Jiow  ^to  bring  .about  changes  In 
the  schools  and  what  constitutes  good  changes.    Although  this  dichotomy 
^provides  a  \iseful  way  to  summarize  the  results  In  the  paragraphs  which  follow, 
a  given  evaluation  project  may  supply  both  kinds  of  Information.    In  addition 
to  conducting  evaluations  of  educational  programS,^  the  Office  of  Education  was 
given,  In  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1974,  responsibility  to  upgrade 
State  and  local  evaluations  of  the  ESEA  fltle  I  program.    The  steps'JtijBlng 
followed  In  carrying  out  this  mandate  are  also  summarized  below.  ^ 
(1)    The  Impact  of  Fgdyal  Programs  on  Students 

Ad^,  esslng  the  speclSnL  needs  and  problems  of  educationally  dlsadvan--  ' 
taged  children  h&s  been  acknowledged  as  a  Federal  responsibility  since. the 
^legislation  of  1965  and  a  number  of  major  Federal  programs  have  the' dis- 
advantaged target  group  as  their  main  concern.  The  principal  program  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level  is  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary  Education.  Act  (ESEA),  a  large  service  program  intended  to  address  the 
Ipcally  determined  needs  of  the  target  population.  Anqther  program,  Title 
VII  of  ESEA,  is  much  more  limited  in  scope,  «aimed  as  it  is  at  the  special 
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eduction  requirements  of  ^lersons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
Recent  amendments  to  Title  VII  (P.L.  93-380)  provide  a  three-fold  rationale 

"for  the  portion  of  the  law  administei;.ed  by  the  Office  of  Education:    as  a 
demonstration  program,  as  a  training  program  for  educators,  and  as  financial 
support  for  the  development  of  bilingual/bicultural  materials.    A  third 

.program/ the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) ,  addresses  the  needs  of  desegre- 
gating school^ districts.    While  not  limited  to  educationally  di'S^^dvan- 
taged  children,  in  practice  the  program  does  provide  disproportionately 
greater  services  for  that  target  population  than  for  npn-disadvantaged 
children ,  , 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  most  universal  coijcem  about  the  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged 'childr^,  shared  by  educators  and  lay  public  alike, 
is  that  poor  children,  minority-group  child;^en  and  children  of  limited 
English  speaking  ability  do  not  acquire  the  basic  skills ^in  language  arts 
and  mathematics  as  well  as  the  general  population,    Thi&  educational  dis- 
advantage naturally  spreads  to  other  aspects  of  school  performance  as  the 
children  face  the  mastery  of  more  complex  subjects,  and  later  the  life- 
coping  skills  needled  by  adults. 

Before  proceeding  to  results. from  Federal  education  programs,  it  should 
be  noted  that  recent  years  .have  seen  renewed  concern  that  children  ffo^ 
the  general  population  are  also  performing  at  uhacceptably  low  levels  and 

•   In  some  cases  getting  worse.    Scores  on  college  entrance  examination  tests 

(SAT  and  ACT)  have  shown  yearly  declines  and  new  reports  from  the  National  ^ 
Assessment. of  Educational  Progress  (NAEPM^icated  d^cliq^ln  student's 
writing  skills  (except  for  9-year  olds)  and  Imowledge  of  scien« 
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A  first  time  report  qn^ consumer  math  skills  shows  unexpectedly  low  , 
performance  in  that  area.  /  The  results  of  two  studies^Tf^^nctional  literacy 
(N^P  and  the  University  of  Texas)  indicated  unacceptable  levels  of  illiteracy 
for  an  advanced  nation.    There  have  bfeer^,  howevelr,  two"  somewhat  positive 
notes  from  NAEP.    The  first  is  that  the  functional  reading  skills  of  17 
year  olds/^Jjfbile  low,  were  better  in  19 7 A  than  in  1971,    Moi^eovAr,  it  was 
t^ie  children  of  parents  with  little  or  no  high  school  education  who  showed 
the  greatest  improvement.  "  Second <  an  NAEP  report  released  in  197^\^indicated 
reading  improvements  for,  9^year  olds  between  1971  and  1975.   'Black  9-year- 
nlds  gained  more  dramatically  than  did  the  population  as  a  whole.  The 
readin'g  ability  of  13  and  17 -year  olds  changed  little  during  the  same  time 
period.    Finally,  an  Office  of  Education  sponsored  stujdy  which  drew  upon 
standardized  reading  test  results  over  the  past  50  years  indicated  ^that 
students  of  today  out-perform  their  counterparts  of  20  years  ago  or  earlier. 
The  analysis  revealed  a  trend  of  gradual  improvement  in  reading  ski}.ls  fro' 
1925  to  1965  but  then  a  leveling  off  or  possibly  a  slight  decline  in  the  past 
tpn  years.  "  " 

The  foregoing  findings  and  others  help  to  put  in  perspective  the  results 
f rom  ^va^ations  of  Federal  programs  for  disadvantaged  children.    The  overall 
picture  for  the  general  population  is  one  of  declining  test  scores  for 
about  the  last  10  y^ars  for  grades  five  and  above.    The  declines  have  been 
more  pronounced  at  the  higher  grades.    Although  the  evidence  on  test  scores 
in  thB  early  grades  is  less  comprehensive,  there  are  indications  that  there 
has  not  been  a  similar  decline  at  the  primary  level.    In  recent  years  there 
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is  even  some  evidence  of  improvement  in  reading  by  the  categories  of  children 
who  tend  to  be  among  the  disadvantaged  population. 

:  Title  I  presently  serves  nearly  6  million  children  at  a  cost  of  about  two 
billion  dollars  per  year.    It  is  by  far  the  largest  singlfe  program  focused 
on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children.    It  is  broad  with ^respect  to  the 
, kinds  t>f  activities  which  can  be  supported  and  resource  allocation  decisions 
^re  larai^y  left  to  local  discretion  subject  to  State  approval. 

There  is  nevertheless  considerable  concentration  on  instructional  ser- 

l     vices  and  especially  on  reading  in  the  felementary  scho'ols.    Recent  studies 
indic#Cej^that  participants  in  Title  I  reading  projects  tended  not  to  fall 
farther  behind  their  less  needy,  unassisted  peerfe  in  their  reading  skill - 
performance  during  the  schoTol  year.    This  result,  while  positive,  dbes  require 
some  further  explanation.    The  strongest  data  come  from  a  national  study  iff 
compensatory  reading  in  grades  2,  4,  and  6  but  there  is  also  other  corro- 
borating  data  (see  Title  I  section  of  this  report).    The  national  study 

^      showed  that  not  only  was  the  Title  I  money  accurately  targeted  on  the 

chiiciren  yith  the  greatest  educational  needs' but  that  in  terme  of  reading 
test  scores,  the  gap  between  students  participating  in  compensatory  reading 
projects  alfd  their  more  advantaged  peers  narrowed  between  fall  pre-test 
and  spring  post-test.    The  gap^ narrowed  in  the  sense  that  the  number  of 
correct  answers  by  disadvantaged  students  was  closer  to  the  number  correct 
by  advantaged  students  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall. 

The  study  also  shows,  however,  that  the  percentile  rank-for  the  typical 
student  who  received  compensatory  assistance  was  22  for  each  ofgrade8^2,  4, 
and  6.    The  percentile  rank  for  the  typical  student  in  the  study  who  did  not 
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receive  compensatory  assistance  was  46 ,  48 ,  and  53  for  grades  2,  4,  and  6^ 

respectively.    These  results  suggest  that  despite  some  overall  gains  from 

compensatory  ^'reading  projects  during  the  school  year,  the  target  group 

*  * 

children  are  still  far  below  average  all  through  elementary  school. 

The  plc^re.  then  is  one  in  which  Title  I  ]^rojects,  when  addressed  to 
reading  problems,  generally  seem  to  be  effective  during  a  given  school. year  ^ 
but  in  which  the  target  population,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  remains 
severely  disadvantaged  in  terms  of  reading  skills.    What  might  seem  to  be  a 
paradox  has  several  possible  explanation's  including  student  losses  of  skills 
during  the  summer  and* students  leaving  or  being  dropped  from  projects  after 
one  year  of  participation.    Policy  guidance  must  await  results  from  on-going 
evaluations  designed  to  identify  the  factors^  which  contribute  to  the  acquisi- 
tion  and  retention  of  basic  s^j^-ls  by 'minority  group  and  poor  children. 

Children  who  enter  school  with  limited  English-speaking  proficiency 


~  face  particiilar  problems  which  Title  VII  of  ESEA  was  intended  to  address,  ^ny 
of  these  children  also  participate  in  Title  I.)    The  program  is  intended  not 
only  to  have  a  direct  Impact  upon  such  children  but  also  to  help  remove  some 
of  the  current  obstacles  to  bilingual/bicultural  education  such  as  shortages 
of  properly  qualified  teachers  and  acceptable  instructional  materials. 
Although  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  teacher  and  material*  shortages  can  be 
.acquired  from  the  first  report  on  the  Condition  of  Bilingual  Education  in 
^t^e  Nation,*  several  on-going  studies  and  surveys  will  provide  more  precise 


*   The  Condition  of  Bi-l^ngual  Education  in  the  Nation;    First  Report  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  HEW 
Publication  No.   (OE)  77-01704.    November  1976. 
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•stlnates  of  the  shortages  and  of  program  effectiveness  In  overcoming  them. 
With  respect'  to  the  direct  effects  of  blllngual/blcul't^ral  education  on 
children »  some  ^preliminary  evaluation  results  are  now  available. 

Interim  results  from  an  evaluation  of  Title  VII  Spanish/English 

^jlllngual  pr^ects  fotind  that  participating  Hispanic  students  performed  better 
In  mathematlc;s  computation  than  would  have  been  expected  had^  they  not,  been 
In  a  blllngua).  program.    This  suggests  that  such  projects  are,  on  the  average, 
effective  In  one  of  their  goals  which  Is  to  Insure  that  children  do  not 
fall  behind  In  various  subjects,  while  they  are  acquiring  English.    However,  .  s 
tests  of  English  language  skills  suggested  that  Hispanic  children  In  Title  VII 

/  projects  did  not  acquire  English  as  readily  as  they  might  have  In  regular 
classrooms.  ^  These  preliminary  results  are  being  subjected  to  more  detailed 
analysis  and  additional  data  has  been  collected  which  may  shed  more  light  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  bilingual  approach.    Another  notable  finding  from 
the  study  Is  that,  foij  grades  2  through  6,  less  than  one- third  of  the  Title  VII 

*  participating  students  could  be  classified  by  teacSiers  as  having  limited-English- 
speaking  ability.    While  the  legislation  cettalnly  permits  the  enrollment 
of  English-dominant  children,  so  high  a  proportion  of  them  does  ral^e  ques- 
tldiis  ahout  the  appropriateness  of  the  procedures ^or  selecting  participants. 

One  particular  requirement  of  the  Title  VII  ^glslatlon  Is  for  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  publish  and  distribute  models  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion.   An  evaluation  study  Identified  four  effective  Title  VII  projects—  . 
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three  Spanish/English  and  one  French /English — in  1975  and  they  have  now 
been  packaged  as  a  means  to  encourage  widespread  replication.* 

s 

The  purpose  of  the  ESAA^rograan  is  to  encourage  the  elimination,  reduc- 
tlon  or  prevention  of  minority  group  isolation,  to  meet  the  needs  incident 
to  the  elimination  of  segregation  and  discrimination,  and  to  help  overcome 
the  educational  disadvantage  of  minority  group  isolation,  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.    Two  sub-programs,  Basic  Grants  and  Pilot  Programs, 
reserve  79%  of  ESAA  funds  and  ar^  the  subject  of  a  recently  completed  three- 
year  evaluation.    School  districts  operating  Pilot  projects  are  required 
to  usc^the  funds  to  improve  basic  skills,  and  many  Basic  projects  have 
components  with  the  same  objective.  * 

- '  Important  findings  from  the  evaluation  showed  that  the  ESAA  funds 
were  successfully  targeted  to  school  districts  with  needy  (i.e.,  poorly  - 
skilled)  students  and  that  the  fun^s  were  generally  converted' to  projects 
f ocuse*  upon  the  students  academic  needs.    Although  students  participating 
in  most  aspects  of  the  ESAA  programs  performed  about  the  sam'e^  as  their  counter- 
parts In  control  groups,  third  and  fourth  grade  students  in  Basic  projects 
exceeded  expectations  during  the  third  year  of  the  program.    A  possible 
explanation  of  the  positive  results  is  that  only  in  the  third-yeai?  Basic 
elementary  program  did  per-pupil  expenditures  in  ESAA  projects  significantly  * 


*    The  projects  were  packaged  using  funds  from  the  Packaging  and  Dissemination 
Program  <q.v.).    Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1977,  a  nuSber  of  school  districts 
will  attempt  to  replicate  the  successful  projects  using  Title  VII  funds  for 
financial  support.    Their  efforts  will  be  the  subject  of  another  evaluation. 
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exceed  those- of  the  comparison  groups •*    Another  possible  explanation  is 
that  it  takes  several  years  for  coinpensatory  programs  to  become  well  enough 
established  to  begin  having  an  linpact. 

Overall  the  federal  programs  for  the  eduction  of  disadvantaged* children 
show  mixed  results —  they  are  variable  d^ending  upon  the  grade  level,  the 
-subject  matter,  the  type  of  student,  the  school  setting  and  other  factors. 
However^  each  of  the  three  programs  reviewed  here  has  shown  some  positive 
results  along  with  neutral,  and  occasional^  negative,  results.  Although 
there  is  a  risk  of  later  being  proven  wrong,  the  evidence  seems  to  suggest 
the  beginning  of  a  trend  towards  more  positive  outc.omes  for  FederaJ  programs. 
Knowledge  of  the  controllable  factors  which  are  associated  with  access  or 
failure  may  provide  a  basis  for  accelerating  the  emergent  trend.    The  possibili- 
ties are  explored  in  the  next  section.  ^ 

(2)    Changing  Education:    How  Does  It  Happen?  -  What  are  the  Results?  ^ 

Several  Federal,  education  programs  and  many  local  projects* attempt, 
in  one  degree  or  another,  to  change  and,  hopefully,  improve  educational 
practices.    Several  recent  OE  studies  shed  considerable  light  on  the  y 
process  whereby  schools  change  and  what  happens  when  they  do.  - 

Results  from  a  recently  completed  study  of  Federal  change  agent  programs** 
provide  a  rich  array  of  possibilities  for  improving  the"  process  of  educational 
'chaiige  and  indicate  that  some  of  the  conventional  wisdom  about  how  school 


*    in  most  instances,  other  sources  of  funds  were  apparently  u^ed  as  a  means 
to  provide  ESAA-similar  projects  for  students  in  comparison  schools. 

**  ESEA  Title  III,  Innovative  Project;s;  ESEA  Title '^VII,  Bilingual  Projects; 
Vocational  E&ucation  Part  D,  Exemplary  Projects;  and  the  Right-to-Read 
Program.' 


districts  b^tuive  when  trying  to  solve  'problems  may  be  wrong.    Foif^  example, 

a^broad  searcn^r  alternative  solutions  which  have  been  tried  in  other' 

I' 

school  districts  waX  seldom  undertaken  and  in  particular,  there  was  / 
usually  not  a  strong  reliance  on  objective -evidence  about  J?he  effectiveness 
of  a  given  solution.    Instead,  local  districts  personnel  tended  to  use  educa-  ^ 
tional  practices  already  known  to  thom.    There  is  frequently  a  feeling  that 
local  conditions  are  unusual  and  may  rule  out  successful  transplantation  lof 
an  approach  that  has  worked  elsewhere.* 

The  absence  of  'ia. systematic  search  for/ alternative  solutions  to  educa- 
tional problems  i8^_8omewhat  ameliorated  W  another  one  of  the  study's  findings. 
Project  puccess  was  less  determined  by  the  educational  method  involved  than 
by  how  well  it«ji^as  carried  out.    That  is,  project  design  considerations, 

^-      .        '  -  •  •  t 

project  implementation  strategies  and  institutional  factors  were  so  important 
that  similar  methods«produced  dissimilar  results  across, ^ites.  .  Two  project 

-  ■     •  '     ..  ' 

factors  wei^e  especially  associated  with  success:    first,  projects  which 
make  greater  demands  on  ^teachers  for  change  result  in  more'  change  and, 
second »  projects  with  specific  and  clear  goals  wei^e  more  successful  trian 
those  with  .broad  and  amorpho^is  objectives.    Implementation  strategies 
important  to  success  included  well-conducted  training  in  project  methods 
and 'materials,  staff-support  activities,**  and  teacher  participation  in  , 
project  decisions.    Institutional  factors  which  contributed  to  success 


*    Empirical  evidence  which  contradicts  this  perception  is,  discussed  lat^r. 

These  activities ^^uch  as  assistance  in  the  classroom,  use  of  outside 
consultants,  observation  of  other  classrooms  and  staff  meetings,  seem  to 
provide  feedbackr  and  assistance  necessa^  to  adapting  educational  methods 
\to  particular  clafisrooms.  ^         .    ,  *         .  j 
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included  the  presttice  of  a  good  project  director,  a  supportive  school 
principal,  teachers'  sense  of  efficacy  (i.e.,  ^  belief  that  the  teacher  can 
heJLp  even  the  most  difficult  or  unmotivated  students)  and  teachers'  verbal 
ability.;  ^    ^  ' 

The  findings  from  ^:he  study  of  Federal  change  agent  programs  are  generally 
echoed  and  extende<d  by  other  recent  evaluations.    Moreover,  with  respect  to 
thel  ^udie^  reviewed,  there  seem  to  be  relatively  few  of  the  inter-study 
inconsistencies  that  commonly  bedevil  educationalo.yesearch . 

The  overall  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  four  programs' studied  can 

be  summarized  as  follows:    Federal  policies  had  a  major  effect^  in  stimulating 

"  ,   ^  i 

LEAs  to  undertake  jTrojects  but  initiatioh  of  innovative  projects  did  not 

insure  successful  implementation  nor  long-run  continuation.    The  net  return 

^^tte  Federal' investment  was  the  initiation  of  many  innovations,  the  4 

successful  implementation  of  few  and  the  long-run  continuation  of  still 

fewer.  '  >^ 

Do  children  learn  more  when  large  scale  innovations  are  introducj 
into  the  school?.   Results  from  a  study  called  Project  LONGSTEP*  pro- 

'  Vide  some  answers.*  Eighty  schools  in  13  schbol'districts  across  theVNation 
were  invoJLve^xln  a  multi-year  study  of  intensive  educational  innovatidqs — 
that  is,  programs  encompassing  a  significant  pro.portion  of  students, 

4. entailing  a^ajor  alteration  bf  school  procedures,  and  in'^olving  a  high 

investment  of  resources.    Mbcational  innovations  included  team  teaching, 
♦  • 


^  *    cjiry  J.  Coles,  et.'al.,  "Impact  of  Educational  Innovation  on  Student 

Performancfi,"  Ameri<;an  Institute  of) Research,  PaJ.o  Alto,  California,  1976^ 
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multimedia  emphasis,  unique  school'  design,  use  of  paraprofesslonals,  varia- 
tions In  scheduling,  and  teacher-developed  materials  as. well  as  Independent 
s.tudy,  student  selection  of  materials,  and  a  number  of  other  practices 

« 

typically  associated  with  Individualized  Instruction.    Student  performance 
In  reading,  language  anti  arithmetic  was  measured  over  a  three-year  period, 
1i>       Taken  as  a  whole,  students  exposed  to  Intensive,  innovative  educational 
programs  dl4  not  do  conspicuously  better  than  what  is  expected  of  students 
in  ordinary  programs.    However,  the'^^arlous  educational  approaches  did 
^ptodqce  differential  effects  in  achievement  (especially  in  the  early  elemen- 
tary grades)  and  unquestionably  dramatic  performances  were  fouod  In  some  "^^^ 
schools.  *  •  0  . 

Probably  the  most  interesting  findings  from  the  study  pertained  to 
indices  which  measured  the  Level  of  Innovation  and  the  Degree  of  Individualiza- 
tion.   Students  enrolled  in  programs  with  a  more  moderate  emphasis  on 
innovation  and  individualization  showed  the  greatest  improvement.    This  cer- 
talnp.y  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  sweeping  criticism  but  simply  that  innovation 
and.  Individualization  per  se  will  not  necessarily  produce  positive  effects 
on  achievement.    Again,  it  may  be  that  what  is  done  is  less  important  than 
how  well  it  is  carried  out. 

The  Follow  Through  Program  is  a  major  Federal  effort  to  identify  ef fec- 
tlve  approaches^  to  the* education  of  disadvantaged  children  in  grades  K-^. 
Twenty  two  diffe¥ent  approaches,  or  models,  have  been  tried  out  iny^ites 
acrt>ss  the  country  (most  fiiodels  in  multiple  sites)  and  have  be^  subjected 
to  intensive  evaluation.  ^The  models  employ  a  wide  range  of  strategies 
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/^eluding  several  forms  of  parental  invplvement,  open  education,  behavior 
modification  and  individualized  instruction. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  models  has  been  examined  in  terms  of  basic 
skiljls,  higher  order  conc^eptual  skills  and  affective  outcomes  (self-esteem 
and  sense  of  control  over  one's  successes  and  failures).    The  most  striking 
conclusion  from  the^ evaluation  is  that  the  -  instructional  models  are  not 
major  determinants  of ^educational  outcomes  and  thatL  el though  the  models  do 
differ  somewhat  in  effectiveness  there  was  usually  large  variation  .among  the 
various  sites  using  a  particular  models    Given  the  substantial ^amount  of 
money  used  for  thq  education  of  most  Follow  Through  children  (approximately 

*  A,  * 

$800  per  child  per  year  more  than  the  average),  these  results  must  be 
regarded  as  disappointing. 

,    '  One  model  was  notably  more  successful  than  the  others  when  contrasted 
to  the  performance  of  comparison  children  while  for  several  mcSidj^^the  per 
formaxiceof  the*  comparison  children  vas  superiot.    However,  mi 
operatSPlRi  both  positive  and  negative  sites.    Moreover,  the  H|^niaj9rity 
of  comparisons  between  Follow  Through  and  non-Follow  Through  children  showed 
no  significant  differences.  '       ,  / 

*  The  findings  from  Follow  Through  and  Project  LONGSTEP  seem  consistent 
and  suggest  the  following  conclusion — it  is  possible  for  schools  to  intro- 
duce new  approaches  that  will  benefit  students  but  most  innovations  being 
.  tried  will  either  be  neutral  or  .negative  in  the  sense  of  direct  benefits 
forXchildren. ^  What  could  account  for  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  posi- 
tiveNoutcomes?    It  may  be  that  our  understanding  of  the  human  learning 
process  Is^sajneagre  that  even  intensive  efforts  by  leading  educational 
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innovators  will  yield  improved  practices  only  a  small  percent  of  the  time.  ^ 
^  However,  it  can  be  argued,  with  supportive  evidence,  that  some  of  the  ^ 

innovations  have  not  really  had  a  fair  trial.    One  of  the  reasons  cited     ^  . 
is  that  tronditions  in  the  schools  prevent  implementation  of  the  innovations 
as  coiKeived.    Thus  does  the  charactei^f  an  educational  innovation ^^me 
.   inextricably  bound,  up  yith  the  process  of  change  in  the  schools — Some  things  . 
are  eas'ier  to  implement  than  others  and  when  schools'^run  intp  troublfejthey 
frequently* change  the  nature  of  the  innovation**      A  third  possibility  is 

•*  V  '  • 

that  many  innovations  are  working  but  our  evaluation  instruments  ,ana\ 
^lethodologies  are  not  able'  to  detect  the  positive  effects  of  s.  Substantial 
proportion  of  the  approaches.  •  y^^^.  ♦  ' 

Mother  completed  stucfy.  Conditions  and^rocesses  of  Effective  School 
Desegregation,  examined  innovations  directed  toward  improving  race  relations 
in  desegregated  schools.    The  results  show  the  effectiveness  of  innovations 
in  instructional  practices  designed  to  promote  good  race  relations.  '^Thesfe* 
practices  include  the -choice  of  instructional  material (text  mater idl  with 
multiracial,  content)  and  the  teaching  of  minority  group  history  *Snd  culture. 
The  practices  also  include  deliberate  efforts  to  iTiyoi^  black  and  white 
students  interactively  (working  and  playing  tp^ther  in  org^anized  actj-vities) 
and  open  discussions  of  racial  issues  in  tme  classroom, 
f.  High  schools  with  good  race  relations  tended  to  have  principals  whOv_. 

were  evaluated  highly  by  teachers.    These  principals  were  described  as 
^  supportive  of  both  black  and  white  teachers  and  as  persons  of  major  influence 
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in  the  sc^ibol  and  the  community.    The  impression  of  interviewet«i  who  visited 
the  ^schoQlsJ  was  'that  the  principals  of  the  more  successfully  desegregated 
schools  had  clearly  established  good  race  relations  as  an  explicit  goal  of 
the  school.    The  innovations  to  improve  race  relations  w^re  generally  intro- 

/ 

duced  with  the  support  of  the  principal  and  in  some  cases  with  the  principal 
as  a  direct  participant  in  the^ innovation ♦  Detailed  discussion  and  'examples 
of  specific  innovations  for  race  relations  and  ways  of  implementing  thert  are 
provided  in  a  non-technical  publication,  A  Handbook  for  Integrated  Schooling 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  indicates,  much  effort  has  been  expended 
In  two  streams  of  activity:    trying  to  identify  effective  edutational 
practices*    and  trying  to  understand  the  process  of  educational  change, 
especially  how  Chat  process  can  be  affected  by  the  Federal  government, 
The  next  logical  step  is 'to  try  to  combine  the  two  converging  streams, 
Presently  this*  is  being  done  in  a  small  USOE  program  called  Packaging  and 
Dissemination,  ^  r 

In  an  effort  to  disseminate  and  promote  the  adoption  of  ek^mplary 
educational  practices,  the  USOE  has  established  a  National  Diffusion 
Network  (NDN)  and  has  prepared  packaged  materials  (Project  Information 
Packages  or  PIPs)  .as  a  means  for  communicating  the  information  necessary 
^  for  replication  of  projects,  ^The  NDN  is  composed  of  LEA  grantee's  which 
demonstrate  and  help  disseminate  information  abQut  successful  projects 
which  have  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Education  Division' s- Joint 


*    Sttidies  which  seek  effective  educational  practices  ^include  many  more 
than  those  mentioned  in  this , section.    Indeed  most  of  the  evaluations 
conducted  in  elementary  and  secpndary  education  Include  such  an  obj4ctive. 
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Dissemination  Review^ Panel .    Project  Information.  Packages  have  been  developeci 

for  a  select  few  of  all  Panel  appfoved  projects  as  very  derailed  how-to 

materials  for  schoqls  to  use  in  starting  and  operating  projects.    The  PIPs 
« *  ♦ 

are  disseminated  via  the  NDN  as  we^f  as«other  means*  ' 

Evaluations  have  recently  been  completecf  on  both  4the  NDN  and  PIPs, 
Well  over  2,000  exemplary' pro iects  have  been  adopted  in  new  communities 

through  the  NDN  and  PIP  strategies.    Both  studies  fomd  tHat  projects  were  * 

-  "  V  ' 

replicated  with  considerable  fidelity  to  the  originals  but  almost  always  with 

some  local  adaptations.    School  officials  reported  high  satisfaction  with 
bol:h  Project  Information  PackaaeTs  andxNDN  services.    With  respect  to  learning 
outcomes  in  the  n^j^rajects  tfie  picture  is  less  complete.    PIPs  were  field- 
tested  in  19  school  districts  and  while  participating  students  usually  \ 
equalled  or  surpassed  growth  in  reading  and  math  expected  of  disadvantaged  ' 
children,  the  'gains  were  not  dramatic.    The  impact  of  NDN  (non-PIP)  replica-^  , 
tions  on  student's  performance  has  not  been ^assessed. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  Improve  the  academic  achievement  of  disadvantaged 
^cl^Wren,  the  federal  government  has  also  dealt  with'issues  related  to  racial 
desegregation  and  sex  discrimination.    The  aid  provided  under  Title  .IV  of  the. 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  examined  in  two  recent  OE  Waludtion  studies.  The 

strategi'es  fir  change  under  Title  IV  generally  difiEer  from  those  discussed 

/  * 
earlier  in  this  section  in  two  ways.--  First,  the  assistance  is  usually 

*  f 

indirect  i^  Title  IV  in  that  some  outside  organization  (usually  a  university 
or  State  Education  Agency)  typically  provides  technical  assistance  to  school 
district  personn^el.  ]In  contrast;  in  the  programs  discussed'  above,  the 
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school  district  tends  to  administer  the  federal  award  direotly  (as 'in  the 
Change  Agent  progr'ams)  •  Second,  and  a^consequence  of  this  differencet,  the 
targets  for  Title  IV  aid  tend  to  be  adults  in  the  school  system.  Although, 
an  ultimate  impact,  on  children  is  clearly  intended  with  Title  IV,  they  are 
not  direct  participants . 

,       The  Title  IV  evaluation  found  that  the  impact  of  school  district  support 
for  action  in  school  desegregation  had  varying  effects  upon  the  different 
types  of  Title  IV  awards.    Such  support       commftmeiit  se^ed  necessary  for 


Title  I^  Training  Institutes  to  have  an  impact.    General  Assistance  Centers 
(GAC)  had  more  flexibility.    Some  wel^ouganized  GACs  coulcf  work  effectively 
with  school  districts  that  were  generally  non-supportive  of  school  desegre- 
gation.   Local  support  for  desegregation  was  unimportant  for  State  Educfation 
Agency  (SEA)  units  funded  by  Title  IV.    In  these^^c^lJesi  State  rather  than 
local  support  foV  desegregation  was  crucial.    Unfortunately,  few  States 

s 

were  found  ^to  have* such  a  coimnitment,  a  fact  that  severely  reduced  the 
potential  impact  of  Titl^  IV  SEA  awards.    The  study  concludes  that  the 
federal  Title  IV  program  should  use  these  results  to  target  Title  IV  funds 
to  school  districts  and  States  where  they  are  more  likely  to  have  an  impact. 

A  major  problem  for  the  Title  IV  program  is  that  in  many  instances 
it  exists  in  an  environment  that  does  not  support  and  is  often  hostile  to 
^school  desegregation.    In  recognition  of  this  constraint,  the  program  has 


tended  to  limit  Its  activities  at  all  levels-?-federal,  regional,  and 


% 
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project—and j often  focuses  on  activities  that  have  either  a  loose  or  no 
.connection  with  desegregation. 

A  subsequent  follow-^p  study  examined  the  addition  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion responsibilities  to  Title  IV,    It  found  no  new^  gjoblems.    Sex  discrimina- 
tion and  race  desegregation  assistance  are  being  providea  jointly  in  reasonable 
harmony.  ^  ^ 

In  sxjnmary^  the  paff&^decade  has  seen  considerable  *ef  f  oi;t  by  the  Federal 

•  "  '  ^ 

government  to  foster  ohange  ^d  to  improve  thfi  quajity  of  education, 
especially  1>ut  not  exclusively,  for  •disadvantage4  children."  Early  hopes 

that  large-rfcale  intervention  programs  such  as  ESEA  Title  I  would  quickly 

'  '      '  '     .  r'  -  , 

overcome  the  disparities  in  educational  outcomes  arising  from  economic  ^ 
\  *        *  ^ 

apd' social  disadvantage  prov^d  overly  optimistic.    In  retrospect,  it' 
seems  likely  that  many. of  the  designers  and  Implemente^rs  of  special  programs ^ 
f%r  the  disadvantaged,  however  well-intentioned,  often  were  not  able 
to  produce,  effective  programs.    To  some  extent,  educational  evaluations  have 
been  able  to  sort  out  the  good  from  the  bad  but  evaluators  too  have  suffered 
from  an  inadequately  developed  technology.    Evaluation  designs,  measuring 
Instruments  and  analysis  techniques  have  too  frequently  led  to  ambiguous 
ot  occasionally  invalid  findings.    Improved  techilology  and  better  trained 
.evaluators  are  gradually  improving  the  quality  of  edU(Qational  evaluation. 
This  is  very  Important  because  if  it  is  true  that  most  educat^irfial  inno va- 
tions  are  not  j^oprovements,  conducting  good  evaluations  is  probably  the 
prime  way  of  avoiding  expenditure  of  extra  money  on  approaches  which  have 
no  beneficial  effect. 
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(3)    Overview  of  the  Implementation  of  ESEA,  Title  I,  Section  151 
Tjxexe  have  always  be,en  requirements  in  ESEA  Title  I  legislation  for 
the  annual  evaluation  of  project  services  at  both  local  and' State  levels. 
Local  projects  a'rS  responsible  for  using  "effective  procedures,  including 
». .appropriate  measures  of  educational  achievement"  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  Title  I  projects  (ESEA  Title  I,  Section  141(a)(6) .  They 
report  such  data  to  their  S.tates,  who^must,  in  turn,  submit  an^Sinual 
Evaluation  report  to  the  Commissioner.  .  USOE  is  "required  J>y  GEPA  41^  to  *  ^ 
report  aimually  to  Congre&s. 

Attempts  at  the  federal  level  to  use  data  from  the  State  annual  evalua- 
tion reports  to  satisfy  this  last  reporting  requirement  have  been  frustrated 

by  the  lack  of  comparability  and  often  of  .validity  of  t;he  data  i^'  thifc£^ 

In  August  of  1974,  Congress  amended  Titler  L  with  the  addition  of  Sectlt^t^  151 
which  lists  specific  activities  required  of  the  Commissionaire/ the  sUb^geo^y 
of  Section  151  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
,  "The  Commissioner  sTiall  » 

(a)    provide  for  independent  evaluations  which  describe 
and  measure  the  impact  of  programs  and  prpj^cts  ass^-sted 
under  this  title  . . .  ^  - 

'  (b)    develop  and  publish  standards  for /evaluation  of 
program  or  project  effectiveness 

(c)  where  appropriate,  consult  with /State  agencies  in 
order  to  provide  for  jointly  sponsoijed*  objective  evalua- 
tion studies  ...  -  /  . •  * 

/  X 

(d)  provide- to  State , educational  agencies, , models  for  evalua- 
tions of  all  programs  conducted  upder  this  ti|la  whs^h 
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shall  include  uniform  procedures  and  criteria  to  be  utilized 
by  local  educational  agencies,  ^sgwell  as  by  the  State  ^ 
agency; 

(e)    provide  such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  State  educational  agencies  to  enable  'them  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies  in  the  development  and 
'application  of  a  systematic  evaluatlob\of  programs  in 
accordance  with  xhe  models  developed  by^^ttife  Commissioner.  '* 
Subsection  (f)  of  Section  151  describes  the  models  further  as 
specifying  ^'objective  criteria"  and  "outlining  techniques  and  methodology" 
for  pifoducing'  data  which  ^re  "comparable  on  a  statewide  and  nationwide  basis." 
Subsection  (g)  requires  a  periodic  report  on  the  activities  of  this  section, 
and  (h)  raquires  a  system  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  results 
of  evaluations  and  fot  the  identification  of  exemplary  programs. 

Those  requirements  outline  a  comprehensive  evaluatiop  program:  conduct 
evaluations-,  upgrade  evaluation  activities  at  other  admini'^trative  leve^ 
so  that  reported  data  are  comparable,  use  those  data  to — amoig  other  things — 
identify  especially  effective  insti^ctional  practices,  and  disseminata 
infofmation  about  those  practices.    Its  implementation  involves  t\Jo^ mutually 
dependent  but  different  stategies.    One  is  the^use  of  data  compiled  an*^eported 
upward  from  the  local  and  State  agencies  to  USOE.   .Those  data  will  provide 
an  information  base  whicK  has  the  qualities  of  recency  (because  the  data 
are  reported  annually)  and  of  breadth  (becai^e  most  if  not  all  of  tl^^  Title 
I  projects  in  the  nation  will.tfe  reportin*g) .  * 

The  second  strategy  is  the  use  of  Tederal  studies  to  measure  the  impact 
of  the  program  nationally.    Thp  information  base  generated  through  this 
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all^tles  of  efficiency  (data  are  collected  only  on  a  sample  I 
of  sites  natiom^de) '  and  of  depth  (more  data  can  be  collected  in  each  of  ^ 
those  sites y  beyond  that  possible  through  self-reports).    Each  strategy  albo 
has  its  weaknesses:  quality  control  in  the  reporting  system,  and  infrequency 
with  the  national  studies.    Together,  however,, t^e  two  strategies  can 
adequately  and  efficiently  provide  answers  to  most  administrators*  questions. 

Another  observation  about  the  legislation -is  that  it  challenges  Federal, 
State,  and  local  Title  I  administrators  and  evaluators  by, calling  for  a  mutual  , 
effort  to  document  their  programs  *  operations  and  impacts  and  highlights 
specified  approaches  for  facilitating  such  an  accomplishment.  ^  Those  approaches 
are  consultation  a!)hong  the  parties  at  all  administrative  levej.s,^th^  use  of 
models  as  a  Structure  for  generating*  copi^arable  data,  and^the  provision  of 
technical  and  other  assistance  in  support  of  that  structure. 

Cons,ultation Efforts  have  taken  two  main  forms:    visits  have  been  * 
made  to  all  States  and  to  three  local  educational  agencies  in  each  State 
to  discuss- their  evaluation  activitiesf^f&visory  groups  comprised  In  part  ^ 
of  State  and  local  personnel  have  participated  in  both  our  national  studies 

and  in  the  implementation^ of ^the  standard  evaluation  models. 

/ 

The  models  developed  as  a  framework  for  the  local  and  State  reporting 

of  ^omparable  data  were  developed  in  1975,  discussed  in  all  States  in  1976, 

and  further  defined  in  training  sessions  in  1976/77.    They  offer  a 

altemajtive ,  methodologically  sound  ways  for  project  evaluators  to  estimate 
^   V  '        •  .  ^  ^ 

the?  effects  of  the  Title  I  ^prvices  in  the  basic  skills.    Enough  flexibility^ 

*  { 

is  al^wed  to  i^ke  them  feasible  for  implementation;  enough  requirements  ^ 
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are  established  to  make  th^  rigorous.    Although  the  i|Sob able  accuracy 
of  the  jest Imates  of  project  outcomes  varies  somewhat  ^ross^the  models , 
each  will  yield  an  unbiased  estimate  of  project  effecfs.    Therefore,  the 
data  will  be  comparable  as  required  In  the  legislation. ' 

Technical  assistance  efforts  fall  into  three  categories:  user- 
oriented  docimient^  as  reference  works  on  the  models,  training  workshops 
for  State  administrators,  and  free  consulting  services^  The  last  of  the 

three  Is  the  most  active, .  direct  form  of  assistance  now  underway. 
* 

Ten  Technical  Assistance  .Centers  -were  established  under  contract  to 
the  Office  of^  Educatlop  to  provide  consulting  services  to  States 
iopleinenting  the  Title  I  evaluation  and  reporting  system.    Center  personnel 
are  available  to  as^st  States  In  presenting  workshops,  devising  evaluation 
strategies  approprlate^^or  local  situations,  providing  advice  In  the 
statistical  and  measurement  areas.  Interpreting  the  o|)talned  1^ evalua- 

tion studies,  modifying  aomputer  programs  to  help-  States  process  data,  or 
providing  other  services  that  may  be  helpful  to  §,  State's  Tlt^e  I  evaluation^ 
activities. 

In  simmary,  the  Section  151  activities  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

are  organized  to  provide  data  about  tlie  effectiveness  of  ESEA,  Title  I 
V 

through  two  sources — local  and  State  evaluation  reports  and  those  produced 
by  national  studies.    They  complement  each  other  In  various  ways,  some  of 
which  are  discussed  on  the  following  pages. 
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The  reporting  system  has  been  designed  to  provide  LEAs  with  flexi- 
bility as/to  choice  of  measuring ^'stniments  and  evaluation  designs. 
This  feature  maximizes  the  livelihood  that  LEA  evaluations  will  be 
useful  at  the  local  level.    However,  as  a  consequencje  of  permitting 
flexibility,  th^*^  system  necessarily  introduces  a  certain  imprecision 
and  ambiguity  when  the  data  from  a  '^^^^j^^       instruments  are  aggre-^ 
gated  across  LEAs  and  SEAs,    National  evaluations  have  the/advantage 
of  a  jonif  orm  design,  a  slgnle  set  of  measuring  instniments^  and 
carefully* controlled  data  collection  procedures.    This  means  that 
"^the  occasional  nar^onal  evaluation  provides  a  more  precise  indica- 


tion of<^the  natio4al  impact  of  [Title  I  and  can  also  serve  as  a 
check  against  the  more  frequent^-but  broader-brush  assessments  pro- 
vided by  the  aggregation  of  LEA  data, 

The  reporting  system  has  also  been  designed  to  minimi^  datS  bUiUeu 
f^^the  LEAs,    ihls' means,  for  example,  that  very  lit tli^ information 
is  reported  about  Title  I  project  characteristics "and  that, Con- 
sequently, little  can  be  said  regarding  the  relationship  between 
such  characteristics  and  successful  stjudent  outcomes.    The  nat^nal 
evaluations,^  on  the  other  hand,  are  designed  .especially  to  detect 

such  relationships  when  they  exist,  .  jj^  ' 

*  y  . 

The  national  evaltiations  involve  v^y  small  sample^  of  LEAs  because  ^ 

larg^  samples  are  not  ^necessary/for  estimating  the  overall  national 

Impact  of  a  program.    As  a  consequence,  however,  national* evaluations 

do  not  provide  estimates  of  impact  at  the  State  level  send  provide 
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estimates  of  local  impact  for  only  a  few  hundred  LEAs,    The  reporting 
system  will  provide  State  level  estimates,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  aggregating  procedures ,  and,  depending  upon  State  decisions 
about  sampling,  as  many  as  14,000  LEA  impact  estimates. 
•    One  of  the  strengths  of  the  reporting  system  in  addition  to  flexi- 
bility, is  its  relative  simplicity.    Though  ,it  demands  adherence 
tb  certain  procedures,  it  avoids, highly  intricate  evaluation  mani- 
pulations.    For  example,  there  is  nb  requirement  for  reporting 
^  longitudinal  data  (i^e.,  two  or  more  outcome  measures  on  the  same 

child  and  separated  hy  an  interval  of  greater  than  one  year)  because 
this  vould  greatly  increase  the  complexity  of  the  system  and  the 
^ost  to  LEAs.     (If  LEAs  'choose  to  icarry  out  longitudinal  evaluationa 
they  will,  of  course,  be,  compatible  with  the  system.*)    However,  the 
answers  to  some  Title  I  evaluation  questions  depend  upon  longitudinal 
outcome  data  and  these  can  be  Lell  handled       the  national  studies 
at  far  less  expense  than  with  the  reporting  system.    The  on-going  ^ 
Study  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  of  Compensatory  Education  exempli- 
fies this  point.  .  ^'  , 
Other  iictivities  underway  ^in  USOE  to  Implement  Section  151  include 
the  publication  of  a  newsletter,  the  drafting  of  program  regulations  regarding 
i^e  of  the  models,  and  the  development  of  evaluation  methods  appropriate  in 
other  Titl^!  program  settings*'  These  are  described  in  greater  .detail  in 
Appendix  B. 
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;  .        ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EOUCATION  PROGRAMS    V  , 

Program  Namer  •  ^  _  - 

Education  of  Disadvantaged  CITHk^en 

Legislation  '  Expiration  Date 

Title  I  \>f  the  Elementary  and  •      September  30,  1978 

Education  Act  ^of  1965,  as  amended 
S^tlons  103  and  126  . 

Funding  History 


Year 

Authorization* 

Appropriation 

1968 

$  1  ,902,1 36  yj^a 

$  i;i 91 ,000,000 

1969 

2,184,436,274 

1  ,123,1-27,000 

1970 

2  ,523,127,905 

1>,339,050,900 

1971 

3^457,407,924 

1,500,000,000 

1972 

4,138,377,672- 

1,597,500,000 

1973 

4,927,272,941  " 

•  1,810,000,000 

1974 

4,182,509,62.7 

l,719,5d0,000 

1975 

6,313,857,213 

"1,876,000,000 

1976 

4,371,762,818 

1,900,000,000 

1977 

■  4,356,083,000 

2,050,000,000 

1978 

4,590,900,000 

2,285,000,000 

Programs  Goals  and  Objectives:  "  , 

Section  101  of  P.L*  89-10,  as  amended  states: 

In  recognition  of  the  specific  educational  ft^eds  of  children  of  low- 
,    income  families  and.th^e  jnipact  that  concentrations  of  low^-income 
*  families  have  on  the  ability  of  local  educational  agencje's  to  support 
adequate  educational  programs,  the  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy^f  the  .United  States  to  provide  financial' assistance  (as 
set  fOVth  in  this  part)  to  local  educatio^^al  agencies  serving  areas 
^ith  C5ncefttrat1ons  of  children 'from  low->ncome  families  to  expand 
and  Improve ^their  educational  programs  by  various  means  (including 
preschool  programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the 
special  educational  neeis  of  educationally  deprived  children. 


*  The  total  authorization  and  appropriation  levels  are  refkcted  irrxhese 
columns  tnot  just  those  for  sections  103  and  126).    In  the  subsequent 
Migrant,^ ^i  or  D,  and  Handicapped  sections  only  their  respective  totals 

'  are  reported. 


In  discussions  associated  with  the  preparation  J)f  the  Education  c 
Amendments  of  1974  (P. L. 93-380)  the  Report  of  the-iloase  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  stated  "that. local  ^ducatioital  agencies  \ 
should  give  priority  attention  in  operating  Title.  I  programs  to 
the  basic , cognitive  skills  in  reading  and  mathematics  and* to  related 
support  activities,  to ^.el im*ha;te  physical,  emotional  or  ^social  problenfs 
tijat  impede  the  ability  to  acquire  such  skills:||.*  -  - 


\ 


Program  Operations 

.   The  Funds  Allocation  PrT)cess** 


Congress  appropriates  funds  annually  to  be  disbursed  by  UsSOE  to  State 
and  local  Educational  agencies  (SEA's  and  L-EA's),^  Such  disbursements 
are  to  be.  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  tKe  number  of  low-income  children 
residing  in  an  LEA.   Since  incojpe  information  is  seldom-a^fcai Table  for 
an  LEA,  allocations  are  made  to  the  county  levSl.   The  foV-mula^  uses  two 
different  kinds  of  information  to ^compute  the  amount  of  funds  to  which 
a  county  is* entitled:  (1)  poverty;  plus, -(2)  a  State's  educational 
expenditure  or  effort.   The  poverty  factors  are: 

P  =  the  number ^of.  children,  aged  5-17,  from  poor  families 
defined  by  the  U.S.  .Cd|nsus  (Orshansky  Index***). 

AFDC  =  two-thirds  of  the  children. from  poor  families  receiving  A^ 


payment?  vyhich  are  above  the  poverty  line  (included  so 
to   penalize  States  which  raise  families  above  the  povejrty 
line  wi'th  AFDC  payments). 


NDF  =  the  number  of  children  in  institutions  for  the  neglectea 
delinquent,  or  in  publicly  suppc^ed  foster  homes. 


as  not 


or 


See  pp.  20-21  of  House  Report  No.  93-80^  Both  House  and  Senate  discussions 
(see  Senate  Report  No.  93-763,  pp^a-ajj]  relative  to  the  i  pecial  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children  recognize  the  importance  of  basic  i 
eluded  that  State  and  local  e(^t^cationa]  jlgencies  should  be 
responsible  for  determining  the  means  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
disadvantaged  children  rather  than  that */uch  determination  be  made  by 
federal  authorities.  •  . 


kills  but  con- 
primarily 
needs  of 


Allocations  for  the  Migrant,  Neglected  or  Delinquent»and  Handicapped 
portions  of  T^jtle  I  are  handled  in  a^somewhat  different  raanner--see 
their  respective  sections.  \ 

4 

This  index  is  basedon  the  cost  of  a  minimally  adequate  diet  and  on  the 
proportion  of. income  that  a  low-income  family  spends  on  food  relative 
to  non-food  items.    It  provides  different  estimates  for  age  and  sex  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  the  number  of  children  and  adults*  and  according 
to  whether  or  not  the  family  lives  on  a  farm  and  can  be  expected  to 
produce  some  of  its  own  food.   Allowances  are  not  made  for  the  cost  of 
living  in  different  areas. 


0 


e's  average  per-puptl. expenditure  (SAPPE)  is  used  to  indicate  its 
el  of  effort..  Forty  percent  of  this  amount  is  entered  into  the  formula*, 
county's  entitlement  (E)  is  then  computed  a^: 

E  =  (P  +  AFDC  +  NDF)  ^  X.4SAPPE 

Because  Title  I-  appropriations  are  less  than  the  sum  of  all  county  entitle- 
ments, each  county  is  allocated  a  pro-rated  share  of  its  entitlement  (this 
is  called  ratable  rieduction  and  would  not  be  necessary  if  tlie  progranv.was 
funded  at  Its  authorized  level). 

One  of  the  functions  a  State  performs  is  to  determine  hpw  allocations  will 
be  made  from  the  county  to  the  LEA  when  their  boundaries  are  not  coterminous. 
Such  allocations  (called  subcounty  allocations)  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  data  which  also  reflect  the  distribution  of  children  from  low-income 
families.  •  .  .  ' 

Once  an  LEA  receives  its  Title  I  allocation  it  must  rank  it's  schools  based  on 
the  estimated  concentration  of  children,  aged  5  to  17,  from  poverty  families  in 
each  school's  jattendance  area  (i.e.  both  public  and  private  school  students  as  well 
as  dropouts  are  included  in  the  count).**   In  making  this 'determination  any  or  all 
of  a  number  of  poverty  related  measures  can  be  used  (e.g..  Census  count,  AFDC, 
free  lunch,  housing,  health,  etc.)  if  approved  by  the  State.  Schools 
that  rank^bove  the  districtwide 'average  on  the  poverty  measure  are  deemed 
"Title  I  elNdble  sch^|ols^". 

An  assessment  mu^be  made  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  residing 
fn  the  attendance(Vi^eas  of  these  eligible  S(|hools  (called  a  needs  assessment) 
and  an  LEA  may  provide  services  to  all  such  areas  or  may  focus  on  those  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  poor  cjiildren.   The  guiding  rationale  is  that  the 
services  provided  must  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope  and  quality  to  give  reason- 
able promise  of.  substantial  progress  towards  meeting  the  needs  of  suqh  children 
(called  "the  concentration  principle"). 

Once  these  "target  areas"  have  Hreen  identified,  services  that  supplement  . 
the  regular  school  program  are  to  be  pii^ovided^  to  the  most  needy  students,^ 
kwhere  need  Is  defined  in  terms  of  low  achievement  (i.e.,  instructional  services 
alorre— or  when  combined  with  support  services--can  be  provided  only  to  their 
Ipv/est  achieving  •students).    A  number  of  requirements  have  been  developed  to 
Insure  that  Title  1  funds  are  used  in  a  supplementary  manner.    In  addition: 
each  dlsW^ict  and  each  school  that  receives  funds  is  required  to  have  a  Parent 
Advisory  Council  (PAC)  of  whicfi  a  majority  of  members  must  be  parents  of 
project  children.   Also,  each  district  is' required  to  serve  needy  private 
school  students  who  reside  in  the  "target  areas". 


*  For  purposes  of  this  formula,  a\State's  per  pupil  expenditure  is  never 
calculated  at  less  than ^80%  of  the  National  APPE  or  more  than  120%  of* 
NAPPE/ 

**  There  are  four  possible  variations  from 'these  ranking  procedures.   They  ' 

•  are  called:  no-wide  variance;  30  percent,  rule;  previously  eligible  attendance 
areas; 'and,  eligibility  by  actual  enrol Im&frt-r--  ^ 


Adrnjni  strati  on 


A  clear  delineation  of  responsil)i lity  for  the  administration  of  Jitle  I 
exists  between  USOE  and  the  SEAS  and  in  turn  between  t]ie  SEAs  and  - 
their  respective  LEAs.   The  nature  of  these  respdnsbilities  is  discussed 
in  the  folUwir>g  paragraphs*,       .  ,n 

Federal-State  Responsibilities 

In  addition  to  its  funds  disbursement  responsibilities  US0E:'(1)  develops 
and  disseminates  regulations,  guidelines^  and  other  materials  related  ^ 
to  the  administration  of  Title  I;  (2)  provides  technical  assistance 
to  the  SEAs  and  periodically  monitors  their  practices;  (3)  compiles 
fiscal,  program  scope  and  evaluation  data;  (4)  evaluates  thB  results  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program;  and  (5)  reports  annually  to  the  Congress  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program. 

State-local  Responsibilities 

SEAs  must  provide  assurances  to  USOE  that  their  program  will  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  tK^^regulations  and  are  required  by  law  to  \ 
submit  annual  fiscal  and  evaluation  reports  to  USOE.    In  addition  l^o  their 
disbursement  and  reporting  responsii^'ilities, 'SEAs:  (1)  revieV.and  approve 
or  disapprove  the  project  proposed  by  each  LEA  in  its  annual  application 
to  the  SEAs;  (2^  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  LEAs  and  (3)    .  ^ 
periodicaHy'monitor' their  practices. 

Local  Responsibilities 

As  noted  earlier,  LEAs  are  required:  (1)  to  identify  areas  to  be  served 
and  to  design  projects  that  apply  available  resources  to  meet  identified 
needs;  and,  (2)  to  maiE^tain  parent  involvement^^nd  serve  private  school, 
students.    In  addition,  LfAs  are  required  to  submit  to  their  SEA  annually 
(1)  an  application  form  describing  the  nature  of  their  proposed  project, 
how  it  was  developed  and  the  number  of  students  to  be  served;  (2)  a  fiscal- 
report  on  the^funds  expended  and  students  served;  and,  (3)  an  evaluation 
report  indicating  how  participants  benefited  from  these  servi^s. 
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Program  Scope     '  •        •  { 

Title  I  fundi  represent  about  3  to  4  percfentof  the  total  national  expenditures 
for  publi€^ementary  and  secondary  education.,  Currently  ^11  50  states ^  the 
District  of  Colunbia,  all  outlying  territories  (e.g. ,  African  Samoa,  Guam,  Trust 
Territory  of  th^  Pacific,  the  Virgin  Islands,  PuertalHco)  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  receive  Title  I  funds. ^  About  9Ctt  of.all  public  school  districts 
iin  the  U.S.  (NIE,  1976)  and  £7i  of  all  pjjblic  elero^tary  schools  receive  Title  I 
-funds  (another^  152  of  all  elementary  schools  receive  State  or  local  compensatory, 
fundsl* (Hoepfner,  et  al.,  1977).  .  Roughly  5  to  6^mi*11on  students*  or  about  7  to 
-9  percent^all  elementary  and -seoondary  students  are  provided  services  with 
Title  r  funds.      ^  ,  ^  «  ',lS 

—  '    '  ^  - 

lementary  and  ^secondary  edup'atioQ,4Support  for  com- 
arly  ubiquitous  with  Title  I  pwying  the  major  role  in 
making  it  so  far- reaching.  '      ^  ^         /  ^ 


V 


« 

/    -  t 
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*  State  Performance  reports  yield  a" number  near  5"m111  ipn'v/hile  a  riscent  NIE 

survey  (NIE,  1976)  -and  earlier  NCE5  reports  yielded  estimates  nearer  6  million 
.  ,(CPIR,  197>-72).   ^  I        .  ' 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  .  ^     *  ^  ^ 

■  Evidepe^now  ava+lible  indicated  that  the  receipt  of  Title  I  iunds  is  alhiost''. 
*'unjyersal  at  fei»e"  school  district  level  and  exceptionally  wtdespread  at  the 
^elementary  school  level.   A  rem^kably  high,  percentage  of  ^elementary  schools 
^with-l^igh  conc^rations  of  pov«y  students  receive  Title  I  funds  although m^ny 
'schools  with  low  concentrations  ot  such  jstudents  do  too,"  'The  funds  are  used,  fof* 
a  wide  variety  of  instructional  and*suppof*t  services;  Ijowever,  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  funds  and  students  are  involved  in  basic  skills  instruction  in  the-  elementary  • 
grades.   With  nespect  to  reading,  the  evidepce  suggests- that  in  elementary  school^,; 
'    Title  I.  has  been  well-targeted  on  children  wjio  read  podrly  and  Title-I  is  prob- 
ably  having  a'posltive  impact. [  Educationally  disadvantated  children  usually 
rlose  ground  to  the fr  more  advantaged  peers  as  they  progress  through  school. 
Howev.er,  poor  readers  who  rec^eived  extra  attention  because  of  Title  I  and 
$iip1^Tir  programs  tend  to  hold  their  relative  positib/Ts  between'^all  and  Spring 
afid.Wi  sane  tests  they  gain  ground.    But,  -the  extent  to  whici*  such'  gains  are 
sustained  in  subs^eqirent  years  for  the  same  students  is  not  currentlyiJcQown. »' 
Some  Vimlted  evidence  suggests  th^re  may  he  losses  over  the  sujnmer  montnS.  In-^ 

t general,  thgn,  ti^e  reading  resu1ts^..i11ustrate  modest  success  but  v/ith  much  » 
work  st^n  to  be  done.   Little  useful  information      currently  availa^]e  on  \  ' 
student  achievement  in  other  areas.   Many  of  the  non-instructional  services 
provided  are  desir*abVe ^ends  in  themselves  (e.g.  having,  healthy,  well-fed,  well-  % 
clot^ett  children)  for  which  Title  I  should  receive  Credit  for. providing  assistance 
^  wften  these  nee^s  cannot  be  Itef  from , other  sources.    However,  little  is  known^about 
how*ch11dren  benefit  from, these  services.  ^ 

^  *       '  • 

Although  the  nje^in  ev^1i^ti4ve.  judgments  about,  the  efffectivenes^.of  TltTe  I 
should  be  based  d'irectly  upon -the  services  provided  to  panticlpating  children, 
the  flnpact  of  the  program  slioul-d  als(^  be  considered  in -a  larger  sense.   As  > 
the  major  Federal  prqgram  aimed  at  improvijng  the  education  of  disadvantaged' 
children.  Title  I  has  beeri  instrumental  in  drawing  the  attention  of  educators 
^nd  the  public  to  the  pli^h^  of  th^se  children.   Although  the  problems  of 
'  providing  an  adepuate  educatibn  for  the  disadvantaged  ^ave  not  yielded  to  solution 

as  swiftly  as  ^d  been  hopecf,  that  very  fact  has  led  ,to  further  ,effort^.  States 
*   have  initiated  compensatory  programs , 'school  district's  have  tightened  up  their  ' 
programs,'  parents  have  become  more  involved  1n  their  children's  education',,  and 
researchers  have  pursued  many  new'^approache?  to  learning.    There  is  a  much 
.greater  national  consciousneS^about^  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children 
than  there  was  15  years  ago'an<\^tle  I  ,,/ts, certainly  a  central  featurp  of  this 
awareness.   These  remarks  are*expatftfe4>443on  in  the  sections  that  follow. 
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In  tile  Ed iiceuti on- Amendments^  0^^0  97^  Congress  raised  tnree  mam  concerns 
about  the  adejfCacy  of  th^sjitle"!  allooaticn  procedures'^ and  requested 
specific  studies  to  be  concffifeted  aoout  these  concer^ns.    First,  reliance*  ^ 
on  data 'from  the  Decennial  j:en5us  for  allocation  purposes  meant  that.it       '  ^ 
cou*d  be  fqurteen  ^ears  out  of  iji^te  (relognlzinV-tl^icrt  ^the'  income  data 
collected  is  f Or  , the -preceding  year  and  altov.ingNhree  years  to  get  the 
•Census 'data  properly,  organized  for  tne,se  pu>^pos^sr  and  >fi>  such  a  period 
of  time  tlie  income  status  of  a  county  coutd  change  drastically.   As  a^  , 
result;  county  and  district  allocations  could  be  quite  inequUable  with^^ 
respedt  to  the  real  distribution  of  ooor  children.    Secortd^,  the  aUocation  . 
procedures  did  not  allgv^  for  the  fact  that  U  costs  more^to  live  in  some 
areas-qf  the^oa.tion  than'in'others  (e.g.-,  North-South,  nir^l-urban,  etc.). 
.FinalTy\-et)ngress  discussed  ine  possibility  of  changing  the -basis  of  alloca-  ^ 
tions  frijm  ppverty  t^  low  achieverr,€fit  arid  -^ondered  vhat^the.  impl  ications  ^  * 
,of«^uch  a  $hift  might  be.  ^  Results  now  ayatlabte  on  these  concerns  are 
discussed  b,el6w.  ^ 

Effective  are  tne  Current  Mlloca'^ion  Procedures? 

Two  earlier  studies  inoicatea  tnat7't^«  I  allocation    procedures  provided 
additional  funds^to  jchool  district  .vitn  tie  'greatest  financial  need- (Burke 
and  Kirst,  1972.frjohn^'et  af.  ,  1971).    ;  -ure  Current 'study' indicated  . 
that  within  Xlistricts  recei^K-  Tnle  I'funds,  tnese  funds  v/ere  used"  1:6  support 
services  in  90'4  of  their  Title  I  eligible  5cnools  ia76).    A  recently     ~  , 

completed^sur-vey,  6f  over  five  :  tc^san;:!  ^.S.  puolic  el  ementary  ^school  s ,  Bhov/ed 

*  that:  (1)  90%  of  tne  schocVs  .itn  ever  ha'f  their"  students  f»^om  poverty 
fam^ijies  receivect  *^i> *i  fundsf  f2'  79'   of  tf;e  schools  with  from  <Jhe-fifth  ' 
to  one-half  of  thelr^sttide^ts  ^'^o.  pcvsr:^  fanlies  received  such  f»unds;  and 
(5)  53^  of  the  schools  ..nrr  ors-^'i^'tn  cr  le^e^-  or  tiieir  students  from  poverty  . 
families' receiv^  some  Tn^e  1  -\^^s  .Z'^Ll,  1  977  ^  Koepfner,  et^l.,  1977).  • 
Such  results  inaicd'te  tfsat  in  ^er  s  c*'  p-^e  receipt  of  funds  (the  actual  amounts 
received^were  not  examne^i)  Title  I  funds  are  targeted  to  a  remarkable  exteo^ 
0^  "schoofs  with  /^iigh  concenir-^ti jrs  :f  po.e^ty  students.    On  the  other  hand^' 
it  is,  not  c^ear  v.hy  so  ^an>^s;:rcc*s  ..i:-,/.c.v  concentrations  of  poverty  studeats 
receive  Title  I  funcs.*  A  rjroer.  of  tAp  rarattons  ]are  possible.  ^ , First,  for)-  • 
those  school  distnctsAat  nave  ooverty  c-.i'idren  fairly  evenly  spread  . 

Aacrosrall  their  e1eiiientar>  sc  xc;^  .  ^ac^^  schoc'  >.ould  receive  Title  I  funds 
even  though  the  oercent      t.^.at  sc-ncs^'s  Jtujents  fron,  poverty  families  was 
-.fairly'sma^il .    If  there  are  .  apy  5..^?  r^s^i:rict:,  they  would  h^ve  a  substantial 
effect  on  these  totals.    A  second  ^easc^  .^'^av       that  out-of-date,  income 
information  (i.e.,  cens'^s  "cata.c:' lectec  almost  sVx  yea-rs.  ago)  was  u^ed  to  . 

'^trtake  the  county-level  allocat'o^s  i  1 :         t-.e  d^strrct  rray  no*/  have  fewer, 
areas  with  hi\gh  concentraiisrs  o*  ^^^>tx:rtj  :t;jc^'ts  to  be^serv^d  than  in    .  ^ 
earlier  years.    Finally,  the  j«'"^*e'^:  :o'xentrati  an  ^of  funis  per  pupil  m'^y 
be  of. a  magnitude  tnat  enacles  se^*.  ^yl  z:       provided  in-schooU  with  low 
concentrations  of  poverty  ::uc--:i       ' ^' \  is  ^n  i>.e  nore  *  eavily  con-^  .  ' 
centratejd  •stshooiW7  ,  •  - 


A  ^tudy  of»*the  usfe  Of  diff^ent  data 'source^ , for  the  purposes  of  allocating 
funds  from  the  county  level'  to  .schooi  districts  uithin  .n  '(cal«led  earlier 
sub-county  allocation)*  h,as  shc^n  that:  (1)  the  kFDZ  count  favored  the 
urban  areas-'v^/hereas  'the' use  of.  i^cOrne^or*  ;est  perfcrnia/iee  data'favored  thev 
^itiall  cities  and  suburtrs;  SZ)  whether  an  income, or  an  AFDC  neasure  was  used 
appeared  to  be  more  cri^tical^vn  affecting  ttre  allocations  than  was  the 
currency-of  the  income  data  used,  and,  (3)  the  .currency  of  income  problem  ^ 
could  be  solved  by  using.  State -income  data  ^n.the  30  States  where  sUch  3ata 
a,re  a^vaiTrabTe  (Thomas  and  Kutner,  1  975).  , 
^      '  \  '  * 

'       Hpw  Would  tha  Cuc?ent  Allocations  Change  . 


•        w[ith  More  Recent  Data^  ' 

'  In  the  Education  Amendments  of^i974  (P,.i.  93-380)  Congress  mandated  a 
study  to  update  the  count  .of  children,  a^gep  5  to '17,  from  poverty  back- 
grounds and  to  ascertain  lf\e  imj)] icatisns  of  tms'pore  recent  data  on  the  / 
amount  of  money^Tlocated  to  ^ach  Stat4.    The  results  of  this  stiAl^  -  \ 
(Miller,  19/7)  .showed' that.D^ween-  1  969  and  1  975,  the  number  of  such -children 
.  declined  from  7' 9  million  to  7.1  iitillipn.    However,  because  of  an  overall 
'  d^clmie  in  the  birth  rate,  tneir  ptroportion  relatj^ve  to  a)l  children  of 
that^ge  group,remained  ,at.04.5  p^cent^  ::nar:5es  in  the  incidence  of  poverty 
among  stated- did  occur".    In  the' southern  States  trie 'incidence  of  poverty 
'  declined  or  reff^'ned  the*  same  (except  Flor^ca;  while-it  iyxreased  in  mos-t    .  ' 
•  of  thejarg'e  inc^^rjgl^  states  i*^  the  ^c-t^,e-^sb  and  Mid-*/i«st.    As  a  co1*?equence 
^  of  using  th^is  mt^^^cenr  Income  infor^at^opMd  rake  allocations  sixteen  States 
worgld-lose  one-fWrror  more  of  their  Cu^^^cet^allCcation  while  eight  others 
wquld  gain  by  amounts  in  tnat  sa-e  rang^-.    ..it.n  th,e  'advent  of  the  mid-^Uecerinial 
census.  1'n  1985,  allocations  ^can      .^uce     Z'  ^nco^e  •infsrnidtion  that  wil%  be  ^ 
/at  itS'Worst  onVy  seven  fo  .eight  year:'       of*d,fLe  rather'  than'tlle  ci?rrent 
fourteep^ear  figure.  '  -  .1     .      '  ^ 


Witn  Aflowar.ces  *or '"est 


In  the  Education  Aniendments  cf  J?:-:  vcr  Jress  alsoz-anda^d  /-stgdy  to 
find  ways  of  i/nproving  the  accurac/*  a^-^^  V;^r.  e'-ci^/fof 'the'^resent  measure  of 

.  poverty 'used  iji -the  formula  tnat  dll«c::es  Titje  I^uncis.   Alternatives  to* 
the  current  measDre^of  pov<2rty  vs-ere  ^^^r  3  •  aered Som^  woul,(i  have  rajsed  the^ 
count  of  families  in  poverty  w^^ie  c^t^^^^r^.  l^aye  lowered  it.  ttjowever, 

-the j"mplementation  proolebs  assoc*atec  \.^t^.  any  cliange  m  the  cirrrjent 
defiiq^tion  would  have  been  sc  ^^reat  tncit  no  cr,dngesr  v,ere  recomr^hded  (DHEW, 

-April  1976).    For  purposes  cf  Titl.e  I  ailcc^tiors  oth^sr  factorsM'n  the 
formula"  (State's  per  pQpil  expenditure  r.tes,  s^ze  ^AFOC  populations and 
"hold  harmless"  provisions)^a3  well       tr^:  -e^.^ncy  of  the  oov-erty  data  used 
also  figured  importantly  in.  tne  ai1c-ca:^n  p^-jcess'and  coul  J  .mute /^y  • 
distributional  changes  introdu(^ed  cy  an  ^Itered  def initTofr  of  pov^ty. 
Another  study  , examined  chances  .in  tne  court  c^'^-i^ies/n  poverty  introduced 

»  by  takjng  into  c6nsider(a-ticl  their  rece^ot  of  •cti.er  Kinds  of  income  (B.g'.>  * 
social  security,  unefTiplWe/t  u,s.rdnce,  Pf^C,  focJ  starpps;  etc.).'   It  showed 

^  that  the^numbers  counted  ^/fere  reduced  .y  aLout  one-naif  to  *three-fourthV' 
depending  •'Upon  the  nature  and  Vi^j-^^je^^  of    transfer  payn^nts"  considered  ' 
(Cpngressional  Budget  Office,  ij??;.  '    '  ,  '        \  . 


r 

-t  ^  •  ^ 

*        ...  'Wjth  a  Shm  to  Ac'h^^men^Cr i teri a? 

Among  the  many  studies  mandated  by  Congress  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974,  twc/  relate  specifically  to  the  provision  of  funds  and  services 
based  on*ach1evement*criteria.    USOE  was  directed  to-conduct  §  study  jof 
the  number  of. eco,nom*tcally  and/or  educationally  disadvantaged  students  who  do' 
and  do  not  receive  Title  I  services.   The  National  Inst'itute  of  Educ^ation 
(NIE)  was  directed  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  Compensatory  Education 
including  an^exploratjion^of  alternatW  methods  for  distributing  funds  on  the 
ba^is  of  educational  disadvantagement,   Allhough  the  results  of  these  studies 
,  will  not  become  available  until  the  Fall  of  1977,  information  from  other 
studies  new  available^are  also  relev^int  to  these  concerns. 

An  earlie}  study  of.Title  I  allocations  indicated  that  among  the  sample  of 
distrilJ«  studied-jp 'those  with  the  greatest  financial  need  were  recipients 
of  Title 'I  fondfs  and\they  j^ere*  also  the  districts  with  the  greatest  educational 
need K^as.  evidenced -by  their  pupil  achievement  test  performance  (Johns,,  et  al . 


The  recently  completed**  survey  of  *over  5000j4J,S/ publ  if  .elementary  . 
schools  cited  earlier  (Hoepfner,  1977;  OPBr,  197u^howe(i  that  TUle'I  ^ 
^funds  Wtere  targeted  on  schools  with  Itigh  concentrations  of  V^w  achiev.ing,' 
,  students^  (viz^  students  reading  one  or  more  years^below  grade  level)  to  ... 
'  almost  the  same  extent  that  t*ley  were  targets  on'schoolls  with  high  con- 
centrdtipns  of'studepts  from  poverty  families,   Tbis'result  was  attributed' 
^    to  the  strong  relationsh.ip  Vhat  exists  between* concentrat-fbos  of  poverty 

students  and  concentrations »of  * poor  readers  at  the  school  ^ylvel ,  Such 
'  Fesults.  suggested  that  Jbo  allocate'funds  on  the.  basis  of  one  criterion  wtfs 
"   Very,  similar  to  allocating  funds  on  the  befsis"of  the  9theriOP&E,  197/),  '  ^ 
^  Within  schools  tjiat  Receive  compensatory  furjids,  evidence  cited  in  d  » 
'  later  section  shows. that  s'ervices  are  targete'd  on  the  poorest  readers  (see 
.the-section  on  Recipients  of  5erv.ices)^,       '  .  '  .  ^ 

*  '       \   Who  are  the  Recipients  of  Title  I  Supported  ^rvices?'  ' 

^  AboutiOX  or  all  public  school  students  in  kindergarten  through  the  eighth^grade 
receive  instructional  serv*ices 'Supported  by  Title  I  (NIE,  1976")*,  Thes^ 
students  represent  57%  of  all  children  who  are  in, need  of  such  services 

•  ras  judged  by  their  district,   Roughly  5%  of  all  non-public  school  students 
<'^^*aL]so  receive  serviced  .from  Title  I.  .  • 

Students  who  receive  services  rapk^t ^aboi/l^the  *20th  peiHntile  on  national 
I  ^  'reailing  t^st  norms,  at  grades  2,  4  and  6  (OPBE,  19^&).   ThTs  can  be  contrasted 


*  h\  Section  437  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  as  amended  by 
'See.  512  of  P.L.  93-380,  Congres;5  directed  USOE  to  col.lect  fronf>each* 
State^  annual.! y,  information. on  each  federally-funded,  ?tate-run  program 
(.of  which  Title  I  is-CMi^y  pertaining  to'.how^tlife  funds  were  j^sed  and  . 
aggf^ga^e  .data-^on  t^\e  numbers  of  recipients..   Such  information  wTll 

'v6eamie  available  on  an  annual  basis  beginning  in  the.  latter*,  paft  of  1977. 
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with  a  24th  percentile  ranking  for  students  ^n  State,  and  locally  funded 
compensatory  projects.   Non-recipient   students  In  Title  I  schools  rank  at 
about  the  46th  percentile  on  these  same  norms  while  s1m1l2\r  st^udents  In  schools 
'With  State, and  locally  funded' compensatory  projects  rank  at  about  the  53rd  • 
percentile,    Hence,  Title  Lprqvldes  service^  to, the  poorest  readers  when 
compare^  either  with  other  students  In  the  same  schools  or  with  students  In  • 
State  and  locally  funded  projects/schools.  -  ^  - 

in  Title  I  schools  slightly  more  than  one-half  of*^  Students  who  ^ 
participate^  In  the  free  lunch  program   receive  compensaWy  assistance-- 
In  reading  (0PBE,J976).    A  comparable  figure  for  schooiTwIth  State     ^      *  ' 
and  Vocal ly-fundecl  compensatory  projects  is  slightly  more  thar^ one-third/ 
Further,  in  Title  I  funded  schools  one-third  of  the. students  are  both  one  ^ 
•or  nipre  years, below  gpade  level  and  are  free  lunch  participants  and  69X 
of  them  redelye  compensatory  assistance  in  reading  (grades  4  and  6' only). 
Comparable  figures  for  State  and  loc^ally  funded  projects/schools  are  172  and 
,60%,  resdelftlvely^   Hence,  ^Titla  I  schools  have  heavier  concentratfons  of* 
high  poverty^  low  achieving  students -than  do  State  and  locally  funded  com- 
pensatory projects/schools  and  serve  proportionately  more  of  them> 

About  54%' to^60%^of  the  .Title  I  recipients)  are  white  ,(tilE,  1976;  OPBE,  1976); 
another  Zl%  are. black  with  the  remalndef  t/eing  predominantly  Spanlsh-surnanted  • 
.(NIE,  1976^    >  ,  .  >    :      ^  <         .  V  - 

^    -       '  "  '      ,  '  ,     /  *  *  «     '  . 

.    What  Services  Do  Title  PFun*  Provide?  -  • 

Infx)nnat1on  fropv  a 'recent  NIE  supported  national  survey  of  100  school  districts' 
Indicated  that  the  national  average  Title  I  per  pupil  expend1tdr,e.was  $347  for 
the  1975-76  schoo\yea>  (BIE,"J976)  wifh  poor  districts  SpeMlng. less  per 
«  paHicipant  thar^ wealthier.  dtiStricts.''[Such  results  are  due  to  the  proportionately* 
greater  nufnbers^pf^  their  sfudenijs  that  poor  4t^tricts  ^erve]. 


0 .% 


'  1 


**  fiiore  recent  and  more  comprehensive' Information!  on  "needy"  students  who 
do  srnd  d^'tiol  receive  services  will  become  available  In  the  FalV-of  1977^ 

'.     .      .  I  .  '  ■»  .       '  .         ,  *  r 
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Seventy-six  percerv^  of  tha  Title  I  per  pupil  dollar  is  used  t(^  provide  .  * 
instructional  services  with  the  poorer  distHcts  spetiding  ^  smaljler  proportion  . 
on  such  services  than  the  wealthier  ones'(mE.  1976).,  One  explan^ion  for  these 
latter  results  is-that/the  wealthier  districts,  already  pt^ovide  stlpport  services 
(e.g.,  medical,  dental,  counseling,  etc.)  whereas  the  poorer  distrii:^^  don't 
and  Siist 'therefore  resort  to  the  use*  of  Title  I  funds, for  suciSpurpo^esf.A    '  ; 

Reading  and  language  arts  instruction  is  the  area  of  activity  most  fttequentjy>v 
supflbrted  in  virtual  ly -all  district  Title  I  projects  (^%  of 'the  distr>icts). 
Other  high*  incidence  areas  of  sTlpf)ort  are  mathematics  instruction  (45?)^  ^ 
aad  preschool/kindergarten^readiness  actrvities  (38%^.  ,    '  ^  ^ 

In'the  are.a  b^support  services  a  distinction. can  be  made  between -those  [ 
directly  supportive*  of  instruction  and  those  that  are  more  indirect  in 
nature.    In  the  fomfer  category  one.-fourt*h  to  one-half  of  the  Title  I  districts 
used  some  of  their  funds  for  libraries  and/or  resource  centers.    For  the 
latter  category,  the  most  frequently  cited  acttvities  are:  medical /dental  * 
(202) r psychiatric  diagnostic  (19%);  transportation  Cl5%);  food  (142); 
speech  and. hearing  therapy  (142);  and   sociaV  work  (122).  Forty-one 
percent  of  the  districtSa»do  not  provide  any  support  services.    But  among 
those  .tha^  do  provide  5uch  services  slightly  more  than  three-tourths'^of 
them, provide  these  services  in ^two  or  more  areas. 

In  What  Ways' Do  Jitle  I  Students  Receive  Their  Service^^      ^  \ 

A  typicallcompensatory  education  stodent  spends  5*1/2  hours  per  v,eek  'in 
compensate^,  instruction—an  amount.which  represents  one-fift)i  to  one^^ 
fourth  of  hts/her^total  school  time  available  for  instruction.    The  teacher 
will  tend  noVto  be  from  a  minority  groilp  (772  are  v/hifte),  will  have 
'  a  'Bachelors  deg^e^  or  better'(972  have  a  B.A.^lus  v/ork  beyond)  and  will  be^  a 
.  permanent  employee  of  the^school  system  or  will  be  on  a  renewable  contract  (832) 
.(NIE,  1976).      ^  ^        .    .    ^  V-  *  '  ' 

Atout  5p2  of  al;l  x:omperrsatory  'scucients  .receive  Yemedial  reading  instruction.  / 
This  figure  climbs  to^822  if  language  arts  projects  with  a  reading  component 

.  are  alsp  included.  '  Soipe  442  of  compensatory  studetits  receive  assistance  in    ;  < 
mathematics.   Sin^e  these  areas  involve  such  subs^tantial  proportions  of 
eontpfensatory  fjtudents  some  discussion  will  b^e  devoted  to*  them  in  the 

^f9llo\/ingJ|)ar^kgraphs  (NIf.  1976).  <   ^     ^       '  '      *  • 

'         .      . Remedial  Reading  *       ^  ^ 

Remedi'al  reading  is  most  fr'equ^nt'iyo'^'^^i^e^      the  elementary  .grades  (1 
through'6)  and  is  seldom  supported^by  Title"  I  after  grade  8  (fewer  tj^an^  * 
.102  of  the  districts  dp  so).    A{)Out  852  of  the  students  receive  their 
*  instructiort  in  a  pullout  program  (viz.\hey  le^ve  their  regular  classroom).* 
They  tend. to  receive  this  instruction  froqf  somfe  combination  of  their  regular 
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classroom  teachers  (53X  of  such  students),  a  reading  specialist  (75%)  > 
^  and   a  teaching  aide  (almost  50X).    To  receive  such  instruction  most  ' 
sti<^nts  did  not  miss' any  other  subjects  (43%)  or  misifed  only  th^ir  study 
time^06^).  •  The  remainder  missed  reading  and  language  arts  instruction 


or .a  Variety  of  other  subjects  (e.g.,  social  ^studies,  science,  art, 
etc.)y  Remedial  reading  instruction  comprises  from  12  to  almost  17  percent 
of  a  student's  time  available  fpr  instruction  and  is  offered  in  small  groups 
-of  from  seven  to  twelve  students  involving  what  would'appear  to  be  a  high, 
degree  of  individualization  of  instructfwr (NIE,  1976).    These  results 
suggest  twat  compensatory  reading iijnstrtjction  is  given  w^th  a  greater 


intensity  during  that  portion  of  We  day' normal^ly  allotted  ta  reading 
instruction  rather  tharKteing  offered  in  addition  to  regular' reading 
instruction.  -  * 

Compensatory  Matfteniatics  Instruction 

Compensj^tory  instructioi5»  in  mathem^ics  "is' also  focusedron  the  elemerttary 
grades  with  the  greatest  incidence  occurring  in  grades  four  through  six.  \ 
Slightly  less  than , two-thirds-  of  th^students  receive  their  instruction  in  ^ 
"pull  out"^ programs  'from  some  combination  of  their  regtilAr  classroom  teacher 
(74X'  of  such^  students)',  a  compensatory  math   special  istr(4?%) ,  a  teaching  " 
aide  (62%),  and  another ^studefit  (23%):^  To  receive  this  Instruction  most 
students  di(^  not  miss  any  other  subjects  (54%), ^'^or  missed  only  their  study  time 
(10%)  or  regular  math   instruction* (9»).    TheVemainder  missed  a  variety  of 
\  othir  subjects  (e»g.  social  s'tudies,  science,  music, -art,  etc).*  The  typfcal 
compensatory  math  student  receives  three  hours*  of 'instructi9n  per  week, 
(which  represents  about  t;en  to  fifteen  percent  of  ttie  time  available  for' 
instruction)  with  such  instruction  most  likely  to  occur  in  groups  of  fewer 
tfian^  f ourt€^  students'  in  grades  one  through  „four  and  fewer  than  ten  students 
jn  grades  five  through^ e\ght.    Such  instruction  appears  to  be  given-  in  a 
highly  individualized, manner  (NIE,'  r976h    Thfise  resultsosuggest  t+iJit^like 
remedial  .reading,  colnpensatory  math  tends  to  i)e  offered  with  a  greater 
intefhsity  during  the  time  ordinarily  allotted  to  math  instryctfon^  i 

.r.    Summer  Programs 

Although  the  students  iri  51^  of  all  elementary  sciiools  have  access  to  a  summer 
program,such  access  is  slightly  less  likely  \A  schools  that  receive  Title  I 
Junds  than  iii  schools  that  do*  not  receive  sucll^unds  (47%  forJitle  I  1 
^  versus  60*  for  schools  nbt  receiving  these  funds;,  Hoepfner,  et  al.;  1977). 
However*,  among  schools  that  have  summer  programs,  scnools  that  receive  Title  I 
funds  have  a  much  greater  incidence  of  compensatory/programs  than  do  tRe 
other  schools..      >       \  -  '  -   ..^ 

-  *  '  '  ^ 

In  contrast  to  the  above *areas,  very  14ttle  is  currently 'known  about  tri^  ways  '  ' 
in  whifch  compensatory  students  receive  non-instruc>tional  services  oV  about  ' 
the  need  for  aftd  provision  of  services  to  students  in  the  higher  grades  " 


\ 


I 
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.   How  Do  Students  Benefit  from  Their  Services? 


As  noted  in  previous  sectionSu  Title  I  funds  are  widewread  and 0 oca! 
projects  encompass  a^number'tff  objectives  and^rpvide  s^Vvices  in  a 
variety  of  areist    Such  diversity  indicates  that  the  program  does  not  lend 
itself  to  a_si!tg1e  summative  question,  such  as  "Is  Title  I  working?"  A* 
rnore^ppropriate' fif*amewor1?  is:    "How  well  is  Title  I  working  with  regard 
to  each  of  the  many  areas  if,  supports?".  Many  areas  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  an  assessment  of  their  benefits  (e.g. , counseling  and  speech 
therapy) \hi.le  others  are  desirable  encft  in  themselves  (e.g., having  healthy, 
well-fed  and  well  clothed  children  are  desirable  ends  for  whith  Title  I  must  ^ 
receive  some  credit  for  providing  assistance  when  thes'e  needs  are  not  met  by  * 
other  sources)*   The  single  area  of  greatest  emphasis  nas  be^n  instruction  in 
basic  skills  a^he  elepentary  level  with  a  substantial  portion  of  this.effort 
devote  to  readfng.   Given. the  current  programmatic  emphasis  of  76%  of  the 
Title  I  4ollar-spent  on  instructional  services  and  82%  of  the  students 

Participating  in  a  reading  or. a  language  arts  project  that  involves  reading 
NIE,  1976)  it  seemsyfair  to  regard  improvement  in  reading  skills  as  one  of 
the  primary  indicators  V  program  effectiveness,  especially  in  the  ' 
elementary  grades.    Indeed,  most  of  the  evaluative  evidence  in  the  State 
and  local  evaluation  reports  is  coniprised  of  reading  test  scores.  . 

There  are  two  main  sources , of  *infbrmati,on  on  tlie  effectiveness  of  reading 
projectsT:  .0)  national  studies  sponsored  by  USOE   and  (2)  State*and  local 
evaluation  reports.  ^Ev1d§nce  from  each  source  will  be  discussed  in  the 
i'on owing  paragraphs'.  ^  • 
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Evidence  oo  Reading  Improvement  from  National  Studies 


Early  national  evaluations  of  Title" I  depended  upon  the  availability  of 
.  performance  Information  at  the  local  level.   Since  .local  information 
was  often  unavailable  or  was>snot  cojhpatible  with  that  ^rom  other  locales, 
aggregations  for  purposes  of  national  analyses  could  , not  be  mader  The 
absenc^  of  any  positive  information  on  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  program, 
was  regarded  by  s?me  a$, evidence  tJj|Ut  was  not  working.   However,  results 
from  a  recently  completed  study* of  ^nldren  in  grades  2, '4  ffnd  f  of  a 
'  .  national  sample  of  elementary  schools  in  which-commpn  achievement  measur:gs^ 
wece  administered  at  common"  ttmes  in  the  Fall,  and  Spring,  showdd  that  the 
Titlp  I  proqram  was  having  a  pQSitive  impact  on  student  improvement  in  reading 
(OPBE^  1976).'   Specifically,  the  results  showed  that: 

:      .  -In  stirhooVs  thJrt  offered  compensatory  assistance  in  reading  the 
^    ^K>st  educational l«y  needy  students,  as  indexed  by  their  #epresse^d  , 
/^reading  test  scores,  were  the  ones  who  received  such  assistani^e*. 

J  '        ,  ' -Students  Inscompensatpry  projects  received  more  services  than  nprf- 
-  participants,  and  the  amount  o%such  services  depended  upon  the' 
setting  for  reading  instruction  (individuals  in  small  instructional  * 
groups  received  .more  servi^ces  than  those  In  large  ones).* 


students  Wio  received  compensatory  assistance  in  read-ing  tended  not 
to  fall  behind  their  less  needy,  unassisted  peers  in  their  reading 
skill  performance  during  the  school  year.    For  some  of  the  ach<evemeWi 
tests,  compensatory  students  wdre  closei^  to  non-compensatory  students 
in  their  reading  te.st  pferfortnance  in  the  Spring  than  they  ha^  'been 
in  the  pr&eding  Fall.    '  v 

Compensatory  assisted. students  tended  to  develop  favorable 
attitudes  toward  themselves  as  readers  arid  toward  their  reading 
activities  lo  a  degree  that  was 'equal  to  or  greater  than  that  ^ 
of  their  less  needy,  unassisted  peers. 

These  results  can  be^ contrasted  with  those  from  earlier 
,  studies  which  showed  that  disadvantaged  students  fell  "pro- 
gressively further  behjjid  in  their  reading'perfbrmance  and 
became  increasingly  nrvpe  fatalistic  .about  their  ability  to  . 
^  improve  their 'Ijfe,  circumstances  through  education.  - 

.However, a  clear  relationship  between  the  kvel  of  resources 
utilized  and  student  improvement  in,  reading  was  not  discerned.  * 
Rather,  given  a  minimal  level  of  Resources,  the  ways  in  which 
they  were. utilized  appeared  m^e  important  ^an  the  sheer  amount 
^  (e.g.,  the  use  of  instructional  aides  for  instructional  activities 
rather  than  for  clerical  or  custodial  functions). 


Five  comper^js^atory  projects  were  identified  as  being  unusually  effective 
in  terms  of  the  .reading  improvement  of  their  studejts  during  the 
school  y^r  and  independently  by  the  judgment. of  trained  observers. 

n  had  defined  reading  as  an  important  instructional  goal, 
hati  assigned  it  mp^orvty  ahiong  the  schooVs  activities  and* 
hacf\manifested  tjns  commitment  by  expending  more*time  on 
rea(|fng  or  on  hiving  a  better  quality  of  reading  resources. 

/  In  iall  five  there  was  a  key  person  who  provided' guidance  and 
direction  in  reading. 

..    There  was  careful  attention  to  basic  skills  (including 
reading).  ^ 

..   There  was  evWence  of  interch'ange  of  ideas  among^staff 
members. 

..    The  average  cost  of  tl^e  five  unusually  successful  projects 
.  *was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  average 'of  all  the  other 
projects.    [These  results  can  be  contrasted  w^h  those  from 
two  other  studies  (the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  evaluation, 
Coulson,  et  a].,  1975  and  the  Cal ifon}ift-4itle  I  analyses,  . 
Tallmadge,  1973)  which  showed  a  modest  positive  relationship 
between  supplementary  expenditures  and  "Student  improvement  in 
'basic  skills].  '  ^ 
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other  results  from  this  study  showed  that:  / 

/,    In**schools  that  offered  compensatory  reading  programs,  the  con-'  - 
centration  of  educationally  needy  students  was  ^  great  that>- 
another  one-fourth  to  almbst  one-half  again  eis  many  of  the/students 
being  served  were  needy*  and  would  benefit  from  special  assistance 
(viz.^wouldvbe  likely  to  manifest  improvement  equivalent  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  students  currently  being  served). 

-In  the  Fall  of  the  year  students  who  received  compensatory 
assistance  In  grades  2,  4,  and  6  were  a-t  about  the  Same  percentile 
rank— results  which  may  suggest  a  loss  of  some  of  the  proficiencies^ 
acquired  during  the  regul^nAchool  year**. 

Disadvantaged  students  who  attended, summer  school  did  not 
^  exhibit  such  a  loss.   However,  summer  attendance  was 

t  voluntary;  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  students  did 

not  attend;  and  student  instructional  <;a^t  was  two  ajid  one- 
s  hal^ times  greater  during  the  summer  thTn  during  the  regular 

school  year.    [Such  results  can  be  compared  with  those  ^ 
from  two  other  .studies,  one  of  which  showed  no  loss  over 
the  summer.mqnths  for  ESAA  stuctepts  wfip. did  not  attend  a 
y        sunnier  program. (Hemenwey  and  Ozenne,  1977)  and  one  which 
'showed  considerable\loss  over  the  sumrner  months..for-.^r-.  > 
Title  l~students  in  ^lecto^  sites*  who  "did  not  attend  a 
.       '        summer  program  (PelaviVi  and  DavliL,  1977)]. 


*  Viz^.were  ejther  one  or  more  yea^^s  below  grade  level  amd  from  poverty 
backgrounds  or  were  desigr^ated  as  receiving  special  assistance  in  the  . 
Kigher  grades  but  had  not  received  any  assistance  prior  to  thai  time. 
The  NIE^ survey  found  that  43%  of  the"" students  who  were  judged^ need 
of  compensatory  assistance  by  thfeir  districts *were  not  receiving  such 
services  (NIE,  1976). '  ,     '         ^  ;  ^ 

**  /Mother  factor  involved  in  thes6  results  is  that  the  most  educationally 
'  -  needy  students  are  served  .each  yearand  they  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
students  from  one  year  to  the.nerty     r      *  '  ^ 
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..   Evidence  on  Reading-  Improvement  from  Statg^and'tocal ^keports 

Mos^annual  State  Title  I  evaluation  reports  continue  to  show  a  nCimber  of  ^ 
serious  ihortcomings  which  precludes  their  usefulness  in  making  statements 
about  the  achievement  benefits  of  project   participants*  at  the  State  ' 
•level.  /For  the  small  number  of  States  f^r  which  impact  data  could  be  relied 
upon  (a&out  17)  student  participants  manifested  growth  equivalent  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  average  student   (Thomas  and  Pelavin,  1976;  Gamel ,  et  a1.,  1975), 

However,  as  evidenced  also  in  the  national  studies,  the  Fall 
test  scores  of  students  at  sucdessive  grade  levels  suggested  > 
that  these  gains  may  not  be  cumulative  across  the  years  (such 
results  are  due  in  part  to  skill  losses'  over'the  summer  months; 
the  attempt  of  the  program  to  serve  tl^e  most  .educationally  n^edy 
students  in  Title  I  schools, each  year;  aM,  the  use^of'an  ' 
incorrect  reporting  metric).  ^        .         ^  -  ' 

Searches  for  effective  projects  at  the  local  level  have  shown  faulty  evaluation 
practices  to  be  so  widespread  that  no  conclusions  caa  be  reached  concerritng 
the  readlrig  Improvement  of  .^the  participanis  of  most  projects.**  However, 
the  preponderance,  of  compensatory  project^that  survived  the  rigorbus  screening 
procedures  used.-ln  these  search  efforts  were  TitVe  I  funded  (B6wers/et  al., 
1974;  Tallmadge,  1974).      -  ,  - 


A  recent  ^6A0  study  was  found  to  suffer  from  tjjese  same  shortcomings  (6A0,  J 975). 

**  This  sitjjation  will  be  improved,  however,  as  tKe  use  of  s||hdard  evaluation 
models  becomes  more  sidespread,    (See  the  Append^or  information  about  the- 
Title  I  evaluation  models  and  technical  assistance^forts) ,  ' 
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Ancillary  Evidence  on  Reading  Improvement 


Recent  evidence  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Eduqatq^onal' Progress  indicates 
that  in  3975  nTne  year  Qlds  performed  better  on  a  set  of  residing- tasks  than 
did  their  counterparts  of  four  years  earlier  (NAEP  Newsletter,  October,  1976). 
The  greatest  improvements  during  this  period  were  made  by  minority  students, 
by  students  who^e  parents  did  not  have  a  high  school  education,  and  by  students 
'jtesidinj  in  thevSoutheast.  -However,  children  in  these  first  two  categories 
iWer-e  sttjtl  substantially  below  the  national  aVeicage.  ^Noticeable  gains  were  not 
made^^flr  the^lM^  2ige  groups  (13  and  17  year  olds)  although  the  seventeen  year 
olds  did  show'/some  improvement  in  handling  basic  literacy  reading' tasks  (NAEP 
Newsletter, ^December  1976.).    For  a  comparable  time  period  (1970-1974)  ^be  nine 
y^ar  age  group  also  sjiowed  improvement  in  their  writing  skills  whereas^ne 
older  age  groups  (13  ,and  17  year  olds)  actually  declined  (NAEP  Newslette^i 
December  1976).    Since  the  bulk  of  Title  I  supported  activities  are^^cahc^qtrated 
in  the  early  elementary  grades  and  involve  reading  and  language  arts,  sufch 
improvements  may  reflect, in  part,  the  effects  of  these  activities. 

No  evidence  is  currently  available  on  student  impr^ovem^nt  in  o.ther  instructional 
(e.g.,  mathematics)  or  support  areas   or  on  how  students, benefit  from  their 
compensatory  assistance  in  basic  skills  instruction  over.a  period^of  years. 
However,  sucK  information  will  become  available  in  succeeding  years.from  a   •  ^ 
recently  initiated  study  (see  Hoepfner,  et  al.,  1977  for  nibre  detailed  aspects 
of  this  study),  .  /  ' 

.    Progress  in  Iiftproving  Program-  Administration* 

Although  good  management  practices  inay  be  a  precondition  of  program 
accomplishment,  those,  that^afe  critical  to  success  may  be  elusive.  In 
the  paragraphs,  that  follow  a, brief  overview  ^s  given  of  those  practices 
t^at  are  deerrfed  necessary  for.  an  understanding  of  how  program  improvements  ^ 
haVe  been  arid  caji  be^  induced.    .  -  '  * 

..    How  Does  USOE  Aad  the  States? 

USOE  engages  In  a  number  of  activit*iej|.intended  to  help  the  States  improve  . 
their  program' management  capabilities.   One  major  activity  is  the  St-ate  Program 
Review.    A  USOE  team-visits  two  or  more  local  districts  in  ^  selected  State  to 
examine  the  ways  in  which  .they  conduct  ^the  program  and  the  kind  of  "guidance  ^ 
the  local  has  received  fromMts  State  office.   Any  guidance  materials  the 
State  may  have  developed  for  its  locals  are  examined  by  the  team  prior  to  its 
visits.    At  the  conclusion.of  its  visits,  the  team  hasVan  exit  interview  with 
the  Chief  State  School  Off icer  to  explain  its  recommendations.  ..plater,  a  letter 
is  s'6nt  to  the  State  requesting  a  formal  response  to  the  recommendations. 

*  Additional,  informatioa  on  program  administration  will  become  available  from  • 
the  NIE  studies- t>y  Fall  ,  1977. 
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Usually,  a  team  is  composed  of  fqur  members  y/ho  spend  about  a  week  in  a  State 
with  each  State  being  subject  to  such  a  re\?iew  annually.*   A, variety  of  *echnical 
assistance  activities       also  utilized  by  USOE  to  upgrade  State  capabilities. 
The  Program  Support 'Package  is  used  to  explain  to  States, in  a^simple  and*clear 
manner  using  graphic  illus^trations,  how  a  particular  requirement  should  be 
handled  (e.g.,  parent  involvement).    Each^such  package  is  then  made -available 
to  a  State  for  use  with  its  locals.   Handbooks  are  also  developed  and  made' 
avaWable  to  States  and  locals;  national  and  regional  meeting?  or  wonirshops 
are  feeljl  on  timely  subjects  qf  interest  to  the  States";  '  ' 

and,^n  occasion  special  projects  are  sponsored  that  are  of' mutual  benefit 
to  tllfe  States  and  their  locals  (e.g.  a  self-analysil  instrument  for  a 
State  W  loca.1  to  use  in'reviewing- its  t)wn  management  of  Title  iK  In 
additijbn  USOE  prpvides  technical  assistance  to  States  and  locals  in  evaluat- 
ing tlwir  projects**  and  provides  a'n)ajor  role  in  dissemination  of  effecftive^ 
projects.   Exemplary  projects  are  nominated  by  their  States  and,,  after  screenit^o^ 
J  for  tempi iemce,  arje  submitted  to  the  Education- Division's  Dissemination  and  Review 

^  P^anel  for  an  objective  appraisal-  of  the  adequacy  of  their  evidence.    If  approved 
by  the  panel  the  projects  are  disseminated  to  other  states  and  their  locals > 
in  turn,  via  ,publ icatJons  (see  "Programs  That  Work"  in  the  List, of  References) 
and  other  publicity  devices.   Some  are  packaged  in  a  detailecl  way  so^that  they  . 

^    can  be  more  readily  duplicated  by  adopting  sites. (for  more  details  'of  this 

•  latter  effSrt  see  the  section  on  ^Packaging  and  D4»ssemi nation) -'^ 

Ffnally,^  in  fulfilling  its  'annual    reporting  requirements  to  tbe^fongress, 

•  USOE  ajttempts  to  utilize  information  from  the  State  evaluati^fi "reports  ♦ 

as  well  as  conducting  its  own  national  evaluations.    In,any-^ven  year,  for 

this  latter  acti^y  OE  spends  about  S:wo-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total      '  . 

Title  I  funds  appropriated. 


« 


*  The  DflEW  Auditorjs  also  serve  a  compliance  function  through  their  perfoSic 
audits  of  ^tate  and  local'activities.        -  *  ^  • 


**  See  the  Appendix  of  this  report  forj)rogress  being 'made  in  upgrading  State 
and  local  'Title  I  evaluation  capabil4rties*under  Section  151  of  Title  I  'as 
1        ameijded  by  P.L.  93-380.  >  ,  ^  *  ^ 
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How  Do  the  States  Aid  Their  Locals?  -  . 

In  addition  to  their  sub-county  allocation  responsibilities.  States  review 
local  project  applications  for  compliance  with  the  law  and  regulations  and 
monitor  how  the  projects  are  carried  out.    Ideally  a  district  would  be  visited 
at  least  once  per  year  by  its  State  representative(s)  for  monitoring  purposes-. 
Currently  States  are  allotted' one  percent  of  their  total  allocation  or 
$150,000,  whichever  Is  greater,  to  perform  administrative  activities  in  their 
State*.    For  many  States  this  amount  is  only  adequate;, enough  tq^ support  annual 
visits  to  their  largest  districts  or  those  suspected  of  having  problems,  with 
the  remainder  being  visited  about  every  other  year.    InUheirNnonitoring  role 
States  also  perform  a  dissemination  function  with  regard  to  exemplary  projects 
and  practices.    Finally,  in  carrying  out  its  evaluation  responsibilities  a 
State  use^d  on  the  average  about  V.2  percent  of  its  grant  (GAG,' 1977). 


How  Do  Local  School  Districts  Fulfill  Their  Responsibilitips? 

ResuHs  on  many  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  local  projects  were  discussed  In 
prior  sections  (e.§., allocations,  needs  assessment,  targeting,  services'  ^ 
offered,  etc*).  Also  noted  were  requirements  for  locals  ttf  utilize  Parent 
Advisory  Councils  (PAC's),  ifl^  serve  non-public  school  children  residing  in  the 
attendance  areas  of  targetfschools ,  and  to  evaluate  their  project  annually. 

The  1974  Education  Amendments  , (P. L.  93-38iO)  required  some  major  changes  in 
Ti^le  I  parent  invoWement.    It  added  the  requirement  for  building  level 
councils *'in  addition  to  the  district  council  and  stipulated  that  council 
members  are  to  be  selected  by  parents.   A  total  of  79,8^  parents  of  children 
participating  in  Title  I  activities  were  involved  in..>ens^       level  advisory 
committees  during  the  1972-73  school  year.    A  competrable. figure  for  schooKlevel 
advisory  committees  is  81,451  parents.   However,  the  greatest  level  of  involve- 
ment was  at  the  Title  I  project  level  with  473,436  parents  being  Involved  In 
project  related  activities.  (National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics',  CPIR, 
1973;  note  these  data  were  obtained  prior  to  the  1^74  requirements).    At  the 
present  time  very  little  is  known  about  the  nature  or  conduct  of  these  councils. 

If  a  school  district  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  services  to  non-public 
school  students  residing  in  eligible  attendance  areas,  USOE  can  contract  for 
the  provision  of  services  using  funds  from  the  district/State  allocation.  This 
"by-pass"  provision  has  beenjnvoked  in  one  State. 

In  order  to  fulfill  their  annual  evaluation  and  reporting  responsibilities, 
local  districts  spend  on  an  average  about  6.4  percent  of  their  total  project 
.grant  {6A0,  l977)-*a  figure  which  may  change  once  the  new  Title  I  evaluation 
and -reporting  models  are  put  into  effect.  , 

— '  ^  XZ^ 

*  This  includes  the  Neglected  or  Delinquent,  Migrant, and  Handicapped  portions 
of  the  prograTTi  as  well.  -  . 


Ongoing  (0)  and  Proposed  (P)  Projects 

1 .  •  A  Study  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  of  Compensatory  Education 
on  Basic  Skvlls  (Q) 

This  sti^y  has  two  major  purposes:  (1)  to  obtain  infprmation  on  the  numbers  of 
economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students  who  do  and  do  .notirecei^ 
compensatory  services;  (2)  to' report  on  the  benefits  they  derive  from  jyjbh  * 
services  in  terms  of,  their  cognitive  skills  during  more  than  one  acacfemic . 
year  iind  to  isolate  those  s*equences  of  services  that  were  most  beneficial. 

2.  National  Institute  of  Education  Studies  of  -Compensatory  Education  (0) 

Examines  a  brpad  range  of  issues  related  primarily  to  Title  I  manetgement, 
funds  allocation,  and  provision  of  services. 

3.  The  Nature,Jntensity,  Continuity  and  Benefits  of  Compensatory 
Services  Provided' in  the  Later  School  Years  (P) 

Very  little  is  kriown  about  the^  nature  and  extent  of  compensatory  services^ 
provided  to  students  iri  the  higher  grade  levels,   or  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  services  have  some  continuity  with  those  provided  in  the  earlier  years, 
nor  of  the  extent  to  whlch^ students  benefit  from  these  services. _  Further, 
/  little  is  known  iibout  the  numbers  of  educationally  and/or  ecbnomically 
.  advantaged  students  who  do  and  do  not  receive  such  services.  This 
stu^  would  examine  these  Issues  for  a  selected  'sequence  of  grade  ley'els. 

A  'StW  of  the  Utilization,  Effects  and  Costs  of  Parent  Advisory 
Councils  (PT   

(  Parent  Advisory  Councils  (PAC's)  were  required, of  each  school  district^ 
\rece^v1ng  Title  I  funds  dn  1971.    The  Educational  Amendments  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-380)  extended  this  requirement  to  each  school  receiving  Title  I 
funds.  ,  In  addition  to  the  district  and  school  level  PAC's,  "some  districts 
have  mandated  PAC's  for  each  -school  building  while  some  States  have  elected 
t/S  have  a  Statewide  PAC.  '  This  study  would  examine  how  PAC's  are  formed  and 
utilized,  how  much  they  cost  and  what  Impact  they  have  on  various  aspects 
of  trte  projects  as  well  as  on  parents  of  students  participating  in  the 
^  project  or  attending  the  project  school.  / 
^  ~  « 
5.    A  Comprehensive  Study  of ^ the  Need  for  and  Provision- of  Compensatory 
Services  to  Non-Public  School  Students  (P)~  ' 


— v„ 


This  study  would  ascertain' the  number  of  non-public  school  students  who  are' 
economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  how  many  receive  compensatory 
services  (including  those  students  served  by  the  bypass  .provision)  and  for 
those  that  do,  the  nature  of  their  services.    It  would  also  isolate  successful 
strategies  for  providing  services  to  such  students. 
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6.   Title  I  as  a  Change  Agent  in  Amefican  Education  (P) 

One  of  the- ancillary  benefits  State  and  local  ^gencies  have  gained  from 
Title  I  is  the  opportunity  to  use  the  results  i>f  their  Title.  I  efforts 
to  convince  State  and  local  decision-makers  of  the  need  for  similar' 
services  to  all  children  under  their  charge.   Although  the  evidence^  is 
clear  that  Title  I  has  influenced  widespread* adoption  of  Kindergarten 
programs,  use  of  teacher  aides,  individualization  of  instruction, 
diagnostic  screening  of  children,  eva>luation  methodology,  and  school - 
communil^  coordination,  to  name  but  a  f^w  at-eas,  there  is  no  documentation 
of  the  extent  and  effect -of  the  adoption  of  formerly  Title  I  funded  ° 
activities  by  State'  and  local  educational  agencies.   This  dimension 
of  the  Title  I  program  impact  has  never  been  assessed,  yet  would  provide  a 
valid  indicator  of  program  success. 
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1977  ' 

Congressional  Budget^Off ice,  Poverty  Status  of  Families  Under 

Alternative  Definitions  of  Income,  Congress  of  the  United  Stages, 
Washington,  ^D.C. ,  1977.                        ^  / 

Executive  Summary:    Elementary  Schools  and  the  Recei/pt  of  Compensatory 
'Funds,  Office  of  Planning  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation/  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,.  June,  1977.  '  '  I 

Hemenway,  J.  and  D.  Ozenne,  An  Examination  of  the  Effects  of  Summer 
School  Attendance  on  ESAA  Evaluation  Participants,  System^  Development 
Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  1977,  . 

Hoepfner,  R?  H.  Zagorski,  ^nd  J.  B.  Wellisch,  The  Sanyle  for  the  ' 
Sustaining  Effects  Study  and  Projections  of  Its  Characteristics  to  the 
National  Population. System  Development  Corporation.  <;anta  Mnnira  ^  fal  i f . 
1977.  •  '         „  . 

Miller,  H.  P.,  Impact  of  Updated  Estimates  of  Children  in  Poverty  on  the 
AMocatipn  of  Title  I  Funds,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education,  DHEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  l'^77. 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Newsletter,  Vol.  X,  Ho\  2, 
Aprtl  1977.       -  ■  - 

Pelavin,  S.  an^  J.  David,  Evaluating  Long  Term, Achievement :    An* Analysis 
of  Longitudinal  Data  From  Compensatory  Education  Programs,  Stanford  ■ 
Research^  Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  1977. 

Problems  anj  Needed  Improvements  in  Evaluating  Office  of  Education 
Programs ,  Government  Accounting  Office,  Washui^n,  D.C.,'1  977.^ 

'  1976 

Annual  Evaluation  Report'^on  Programs  Administered  by  the  l/.S.  Office 
of  Education.  FY  197|).  i^ashinqton,  U.C.:  bm/[\m/imr ^   

Educational  -^Programs  That  Work^  USOE/DHEW,  Washington^  D.C. ,  Fall  /  1 976. 

Executive  Summary:    A  Study  of  Compensatory  Read4ng>roqrams.': Office 
Of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Office  of  EAcation,' 
Washingtoa,  D.C.,  1976.  ,        ^  ^  ' 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Newsletter,  VolM^X,  No.  6: 
December,  1976.  ^   T  • 

l^ational  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Newsletter,  vijl^^li.  No.  5, 
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National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Pupil  Participation,  Staffing 
and  Expenditures  in  Federally  A^ded  Programs  Operated  by  school  Districts 
1573  (CPlM.    PHEW;  U.S.  government  Printing-office  CNCES  76-300) , 
,  Washington,  D.C.,  1976. 

National  Institute  of  Educajtion,  Evaluating  Oompensatory  Education:  An  Irtferim  Report 
on  the  NIE  Compensatory  Education  Study.    DHEW,  Washington,, D.C. ,  1976. 

Technical  Summary;  A  Study  of  Com|>€nsatory  Reading  Programs ,  Office  of  Planning 
Budget;Ing  and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,*T976. 

Thomas,  TsC  and  S.  H.  Pelavin.   Patterns  in  E SEA  Title  I  Reading  Achievement. 
Educational  Policy  Research  Report  4537-12,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo 
Park,  California,  I4arch  1976.  *      *  .  ^      ^  ' 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  The  Measure  of^Poverty:  A  RepoVt 
to  the  Congress  as  Mandated  by  The  Education  Amendments  of  1974.  Washington,  D.C. 
T5757  ^  ^  •  :   -  ^ 

Asstssment  of--»Read1ng  Activities  Funded  Undei(  the  Federal  Program  of  Aid  for 
E§ucational1y  Deprived  Children.    (GAO)  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1975.  .  ^  ^ 

Coulson,  J.  E.,  et  al..  The  First  Year  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid 'Act  (ESAA) 
Implementation.  Santa  Monica,  California,  System  Development  Corporation,' 
September,  1975. 

Educational  Programs  Therb^Work.   U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Departynent  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. , ^December ,  1975.' 

Gamel,  N.  N.,  et  al..  State  ESEA  Title  I  Reports:  Review  and  Analysis  of 
Past  Reports,  and  Development  of  a  Model  Reporting  System  and  Format. 
*RMC  Research  Corporation,  Mountain  View,  California,  Octotier,  1975. 

State  Compensatory  Education  Programs.   Washington,  D.C,  U.^S"'.  Government  . 
Printing  Office,  1975.  .  ' 

ThomfliS-,  T.C.  and  S.  I.  Kutner,  Subcounty  Allocation  of  ESEA  Title  I  Funds. 
,   'Educational  Policy  Research  Center  Research  Memorandum  23,  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Mento  Park,  California,  January  1975. 

"  \  1974    .  .  . 

Bowers,  J.  et  al..     Examination  and  Selection  of  Exemplary  Reading  Projects. 
Palo  Alto,  California,  American  Institute  for  Research,  1974  (Right-to-Read) . • 

Foat,  C.  M. ,  Selecting  Exemplary  Compensatory  Education  Projects  for  Dissemination 
via  Project  Information  Packages.   Los  Altos,  California.  RMC  Research  ^ 
Corporation,  August  1974. 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  BulletiTi  No.  19,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  July  12,  1974, 
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Tallmadge.'G.  K.,'  The  Development  of  Project  Information  Packages  for  Effective 
Approaches  in  Compensatory  Education .  Los  Altos,  Ca.1ifornia;  RMC  Research 
Corporation,  October  1974.        ^  ^ 

1973-1972 

Ta-llmadge,  G.  K. ,  An  Analysis  of  the  Relationship  Between  Readinc^  'and 
Itothematics  Achievement  Gains  and  Per-Pupi1  Expenditures  in  California 
Title  I  Projects,  Fiscal  Year  1972.    Palo  Alto,  California,  American 
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The  Process  of  Funds^l location  Under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sedpndary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Interim  Report.  Washington,  DX.\  National  Bureau^ 
of  Standards  (Technical  Analysis  Division) ,  March  1973. 

The  Silken  Purse:  Legislative  Recommendations  for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
Secondary  AcE    Washington,  D.C.,  The  Planar  Corporation,  October  1973.  ' 

Title  I  Reading  and  Mathematics  Programs:  A  Compilation  and  Synthesis  of 
Available  Achievement,  Expenditure  and  Model  Project  Infoniiation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  The  Planar  Corporation,  August  1973. 

Berk,  J.  and  M.  Kirst,  Federal  Aid  to  Education.:  Who  Benefits?  Who  Gov6rns7  ^ 
.  Lexington,  Mass.:  Lexington  Books  -  D^.C.  Heath,  1972.        ~~  ~ 

Wargo,  M.  J.  et  a1 . ,  ESEA- fule  I :' A  Reanalysi's  a-hd  Synthesis  of  EivaluaMdn  ' 
Data  from  Fiscal  Year  19ja5  through  1970.   American  Institutes  for  Research,  . 
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DHEW' Audit  Agency  Reviews  of  Title  I,  ESEA.    Washington,  D.C.:  1967-1970: 
1971  ,-  1972.  '  . 
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•Further  examination  of  exemplary  programs  for  educating  disadvantaged 

<)hi1drerr     Palo  Alto,  California,  American  Institutes  for  Resarcff,  July  19Z1 . 

Johns',  R.  L.;  K.  Alexander ;  D.- H.  "Stollar,  Status  and  Impact  of  Educational 
F'i nance  Programsf.    Gaiqsville,  Florida,  National  Educational  Finance  Project, 

K^ompensatory  education  eva1uatiofv^968-69^:  Contingency  tables^  Boulder , 
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Educatiorit of  the  disadvantaged:  Arf^evaluation  report  on  Title  I  Elementary 
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Printing  Office,  April  1970. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RCPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Prooram  Name: 

Title,  I  ESEA  Prooran  for  Migratory  ChiTdren  of  Migra 
Workers  and  Mi^^tory  Fishermen 


tory  Agricul 


tural 


Legislation: 

Title  I  of. the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  tducation  Act  of 
0965,  as  amended  ^ 

r 

Funding  History       Year  '* 


Expiration  Date: 


June  4P,  1978 


Authorization  ADPT^oDViation 


Prooram  Goals  and  Objectives 


$41,692,425 

•  45,556,074 

*  51,014,319 
57,608,680 
64,822,926 

*72,772,187 
78,331,437 
91,953,160 
97,090,478 

030,909,832 
^45^,759,940 


$4r,692,425 
45,556^074 
51,014,319 
57,6^)8,680 
64,822,926 
72,772,1^7 
78,331,437 
91,953,160 
97,090,478 
130,909,832 
•145,759,940 


Title  I  of  P.L/  89-10,  the  Elementary  and  5econdery"tducation  Act  of  1.965, 
authorized  a  national  education  program  for  disadvantaged  children.  Section 
101  of  that  law,  as  amended  through  the  94th  Congress,  1st  session,  states 
in  part:-  .  .  '  . 


I  - 


...the  Congress  hereby  declares^it  to  be  the»policy  of  the"" United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set  forth  in,  this  Dart) 
to  local  educational  agencies  serving _areas  with  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-incon^e  families'to  exoartd  and  improve  their 
educational  programs  by  various  means  (including  oreschool  ^ograms) 
which  contribute   oarticularly  to  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 


**•  ^ 
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In  November  1966,  Title  I  of  ESEA  was  amended  by  P.L.  89-750  to  incorporate 
special  provisioqs'fqg.  migratory/children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers. 
The  new  program  provided  for,  grafts  to  State  educational  agencies  (5EAs)  or 
combinations  of  such  agencies  toJestablish  or  improve,  either  direclyor 
through  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  prograois knd  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  n^s  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  worl^rs.    P.L^,.^S^750  also  provided  that  grant  monies  were  to  , 
be  used  fe^*  interstate  coordination  of  migrant  education  programs  and  projects, 
including  the  transmittal  of  pertinent  information  from  children's  school 
records;  and  for  coor^lination  withi^rograms  administered  under  Title  III-B  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967  (Special  Programs  -to  Combat  Poverty  in 
Rural  Areas).    Section  101  of  Public  Law  93-380  (the  Education  Amendments  oT^' 
1974)  further  amended  Title  I  to.  include  migratory  children  of  migratory 
fishermen  in  addition  to  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural  worker?. 

In  discussions  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  (P.L\^93-38a)  Congress  emphasized  "that  local  educational  agencies 
should  give  priority  attention  in  operating  Title  I  programs  to  the  basic 
cognitive  skills  in  reading  and  mathematics  and  to  related  strpport  activities 
to  eliminate  physical,  emotional  or  social  problems  that  impede. the  ability 
to  acqujre  such  skills.'** 

Interim  fin^al  regulations  (Federal  Register  Volume  42;  No.  134^  p.  36076)  for 
the  migrant 'program  emphasize  the  same  point  witK  the  inclusion  of  the  following 
criteria, for  the  approval  of  State  applications  (section  116d.39(b)):  Services  ^ 
to  be  provided  show  reasonable  promise,  of  meeting  the  speciar  educational  ;?teerfs 
of  migratory  children  ...  particularly  with  re^spect  to  improvements  in  the 
educational  performance  of  children  in. the  basic  programs  of  instruction.  In 
addition^  section  116d. 38(a)  of  the  regulations  states:  health,  welfare  and  ot 
supporting  services  may  be  provided,  bu\  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enabl 
eligible  school  age  and  preschool  children  to  participate  effectively  in 
instructional  services. 


*(See  pp.-  20-21  of  House  Report  No.  93-805).    Both  HoAjse  and  Senate  discussions 
(see  Senate  Report  No.  93-763,'  pp.  30-31)  recognized  tbfet  such  arr  assertHon 
was  not  intended  to  preempt  the  prerogatives  of  lo<;ayauthorities  to  give 
priority  to  other  areas  (e.g.,  teacher  training)  if  such  emfihases  were 
required  to  better  meet  the  needs  of, disadvantaged  children. 
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In  May J 971  the  State  Migrant  Coordinators  adopted  eleven  national  goals 
formulated  by  the  Cc— Vttee  ^"or  National  Evaluation  of  Vicrant  Eaucation 
Pragrams.    Althouon  t'^ese  coals, co  not  constitute  a  clear-cut,  easily 
inolernente'd  list  of  ccjectives  towara  wnich  .miarant  procran:s  can'  be  * 
.directed,  .they  do  orcvjge  some  indication  of  the  types  oj  instruct;ional 
and  supportive  services\mcn  rmarant  programs  are  expected  to  provide, 
ana  may  serve  as  a  casis  for  a  more  measurable  set  of  objectives  in  the 
future. 

Instr*uctional  Se^'vices- 

1.,  Provide  the  opportunity  for^each  migrant  child  to  improve  com- 
muhications  skills  necessary  for  varying  situations. 

2.  Provjde  the  .migrant  chil'd  with  preschool  and  kindergarten  exper- 
iences^ gearea  to  his  t)sychological  and  physiological  cevelopment 
that  will  prepare  htm  to  function  successfully.'"  '        *  ^ 

*• 

3.  Provide  specially  designed  programs  in  the  academic  disciplines  ' 
,  (Language  A'^ts,  Vath.  Social' Studies,  and  other  academic  jyideavors) 

that  will  ir^crease  the. migrant  chrld's  (;apaBi44^es  to. function  at 
■a  level  concomixant  wfih  his  potential.  '      .  ' 

/     '       '         '  •  y  ' 

4.  Provide  specially  designed  activities  w^ich  will  increase  the 
^  migy^ant  child's  social  arowth,  .positive  self-concept,  and  group* 
^ '  interaction  skills.  \^ 

5.  Provide  prbcrars  that  will  imorave\|ie  academic  skill,  prevocatlonal 
XDrientation,  and  vocational  skill  training  for  older  migrant  child- 
ren. 

J* 

6.  Implement  prograns,  utilizing  every  ava1l\ble  federal ,  State,  and 
local  resource  througn  coordinated  funding\in  order  to  improve 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  cultural' differences 
"among  children. 

^      Supportive  Services 

7.  Develop  in  each  program  a  component  of  intrastate  ^nd  interstate 
.  ,         -conmuni cations  for.  exchange  of  student  records,  methods,  concepts, 

and  materials  to  assure  that  sequence  and  continu1ty\wilJl  be  an 
inherent  part  of  the  migrant  child's  tota\  educational  program. 

8.  X)evelop  corruni cations  involving  the  school,  the  coninun\ty  and 
Its  agencies,  and  the  target  group  to  insure  coordinatioK  of 
all  avallab'ie  resources  for  the  beneflt  of  migrant  children, 

9.  Provide  for  the  r?igrant  c>nld's  physical  and  mental  well  be\ng 
.      -         by  includirg  cenial ,  ^rredical ,  nutritional,  and  psychological^  ^ 

5?rvices. 
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10.    Provide  a  proorar.  of  hone-school  coordination  which  establishes 
relationships  between  tne  project  staff  and  , the  clientele 'served 
in  order  to  ii^prove  tne  effectiveness  of  migrant  proarams  and 
the  process  of  parental'  reinforcement  of  student  effort. 

11*  '  Increase  ^staff  self-awareness  of  their  personal  biases  and 
possible  prejudices,  and  upgrade  their  skills  for  teachina 
migrant  chiloren  by  conaucting  inservice  and  preservice  work- 
Shops,  r     ►  . 


An  >imDlicit  W  of  the  migrant  education  oroaram  is  to  identify  and  recruit 
eligible  migrant  students  in  order  that  they  mky  benefit  from  Veaular" 
and  siJDplementary  educational  and  supportive  services.    In  the  case  of 
.migrant  students,  recr^jitne'nt  requires  soec-ial  efforts.    Migratory  workers 
and  their  children  have  lone  been  ianored  by  society,  and 
attitudes  precluding  their  participation  in  the  educational  proce^  need  to 
be  overcome.  ^ '  *  * 

Proara^'Operations  ,  * 

The  Title  I  program  for  migratory  children  is  a  State-operated  program 
which  may  involve  financial  assistance  to^local  educational  aajenci^s  as  sub- 
grantees.    Administrative  responsibilities  are  shared  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  State  educational  agencies'  and  local  educational  ^ 
agenciei  and  oth^er  public  and  non-profit  orivatf  oraanizations  which  operate 
T^nlnl  P^°^^^^5-    Funding  of  locals  Title  S^igrant'orojects  is  administered  . 
by  USOE  tn^'ough  State  educational  agencies*    The  formula  for  compi/ting  • 
the  maximum  grant  a  State  may  receive  is  based  on  the  number  of  full-time' 
(that  is,  formerly  migrant  stuoents)  or  full-time  equivalent  (th^t'ts^ 
currently  migrant  stuoents).  school-aged  (5-17  years), 'miorant  cfnld^en 
residing  in  the  State.^     The  true  number  of  migrant  children,  however,  ' 
is  not  known.*  Previous  to  FY  1975;  estirrates  for  each  State  were  obtained 
by  multrplying  the  number  of  migratory  workers  residing  iri  the  State 
(infomation  provided  by  the  enoloynent  offices  of  the  U.S.  Emoloyment 
Service)  by  seventy-five  (75)  percent,   ^ection  IDl  of  P.L.  93-380  (the 
Education  Amendments  of  197^).  provides  that  the  number  of  miarant  children 
will  henfcefortl^be  estimated  fjpti  "s.ta.tistics  made 'avai'lable'bv  the  miaran* 
student  record  transfer  syster  or  such  oB>er  svstem  as  "(the -Commissioner) 
may  determine  most  accurately  and  fully  reflects  the  actual  number  of 
jnigrant  students."    Becnnninc  in  FY'l975  State^  allocations  have  been  4)ased  on 
1nfonr.ation  contained  in  the  MSRTS.     *  *  .  ' 
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The  SEA  is  directly  resp9nsibl^  far  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
State's  Title  I  migrant  program.    The  SEA  approves  or  disapproves  project 
proposals,  and  is  responsible  fpr  the  design  and  preparation  of  State  ' 
evaluation  reports.    Annually,  each  SEA  also  submits  a  comprehehsi ve  plan 
and  cost  estimate  for  its  statewide  program  to  the  Office  of  Education  for 
approval.    Section  116cl.31  of  the  regylations  provides  that<i.this*  plan  is  to  T 
contain  information  on  the  number  and  location. of  migrant  students  within 
the  State,  their  special  educational  needs"  includijig  educational  performance 
and'cultural  and  linguistic  background,  program  otj^jecti-ves,  services  to 'be 
provided^ "to  meet  those  objectives,  evaluation  procedures  for  determin-ing 
program  effectiveness,  locally-funded  faeijitiaf  and  servi^ceS  to  wh'ich 
ntigratory^children  will  have  access,  a-nd  the  types  of  information  which  the 
SEA  will  pass  on  to  other  SEAs  to  insure*  continuity  of>  services.  *In  addition, 
each  State  applitation  form  is. to  contain  an  appropriat,e  budget.  'Section 
116d.30  of  the  regul'ations ^further  provides  that  the  CorAnissioner  shall  appro v^e 
a  State  application  only  if  i't  demonstVates  that  payments  wiVl  be  used  for 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  migratory  children 
including  provision  for  the  continuity  of  educational  and  supportive  services, 
and  full  utilization  of  the  Migrant  Student.Record  Transfer  System. 

If  the  State's  apTpl ideation  is  approved,  it  is'award^ed  a  grant,  entirely 
separate,from'its  regular  Title  J  allocation,  to  finance  the  migrant  program.. 
SEAs  are, required *to^submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  individual  pro- 
ject summaries  iiidic^'tijfig  in  sufficient  detail  *the  manner  and  extent  .to  ~ --^ 
'  which  State  objectives  and  priorities  are  being  met.  ,     4    -  . 

Proposals  to  operate  a  ma^graqt  prroject  are  submitted  to  SEAs  by  loc^l  educa- 
tional agencies  which  serve  migrant  stodeftts,' and  br  other  public*  and  non- 
profit private  organizations^providing  they  do  hot  operate  privatew schools 
{note  that  proposals  are  submitted 'on  a  voluntary  basis).    Section  116d.6  of 
the  regulations  provides  that  proposals  shall  describe  the  objectives  to  be 
achieved  by  the  operati-ng  agency*  for  each  grade  group,  the  total  estimated 
.  number  of  children  to  be  servea*"by  the^  agency,  the  services  to  be  provided  . 
to  achieve,  the  3tated  objectives,  the  typesv^and  numbeh  of  staff  to  Tie  employed, 
and  an  appropriate  budget.  '  * 

,Th^  jtatti^^lso  tjc'ludes  special  arrang'ementS  wheVeby  the  Commissioner  may  . 

''conduct  oflKp^  programs.    If  the  Cpmm'issiomer  determines  a  State  is  unable 
or .unwil^^pfeD  conduct  educa'tibn  programs  for  migratory  children  or  that 

.  it  would  r^lt  in  more  efficient  and  99^nomic  a^mini\trati^  or ,  that  it  ^ 
would  add  substai^tialiy  to  the  welfare' on  educational  attainnTent  of  such' 
children,  he,may  make' special  arrangements  with  other  public  or  nonprof.it 
priva^te  agencies  in  one  or  (nore  States  aocl',  may  use^ll  or'part  of  the    •  , 


^    grants\availabl^  for  any  such  State.  * 

In  order  to  implement  a  migrant  project,  iipe^afpg 


agencies  must  identify 
and  recruit  jnigrant  children,  in  their  respective  attendance  areas.  Formerly,' 
eligible  children  .were  categorized  into  three  groups  as  defined  below: 

•  ^  1 0  C) 
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1.  Interstate  -  A  child  who  has  moved  with  a  parent  or  guardian  within 
the  past  year  across*  3tate  boundaries  in  order 'that  a  parent, 

•  guardian,  or  irember  of  his  imnediate  faj^ly  mi^ght  sTecure  temporary 
or  seasonal  enoloyroent  in  aoriculuture  or  in  related  food  processing 
activities.    The  parent  or  guardian  and  child,  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  the  migrant  stream.  ^ 

2.  'Intrastate  -  A  child  who  has  moved  with  a  parent ^or  guardian  wfthin 
the  4)ast  year  across  school  district  boundaries  within  a  State  in  ^ 
order  that-'a  parent,  guardian,  or  member  of  his  iirmedi ate 'family 
misfht  secure  temporary  oV  seasonal  employment  in  agriculture  or 

*  In  related  food  processing , activities;   The  parent  or  ouardian 

and'Child  are  expected  to  continue  in  the  iftigi^ant  strearr.. 
•  *  -  « 

3.  Settled  Out  -  A  child  of  a  family  which  once  followed  amigrant 
stream  but  which  decided, not  to  follow  the  crops  but  to  "settle^ 

.i        out"  in  a  given  comunity.    The  eligibility  of  children  in  thijs' 
category  to  participate  in  projects  funded  under  Public  Law  89- 
750  continues,  with  v.ritten  consent  of  the  parents,  for  a  oefiod 
of  five  (5)  years  aft^r  the  parents  have  settled  out.^ 

Section  n6d.2,  of  the  nnteVim  final  regulations  makes  tw5  ghangfes  in  the  . 
above  definition-.    It  Proviaes  for  two  categories  of  migrant  children  as 
defined  below, 'and  it  further  refines  the  meaning  of  .movemej^^^oss  school 
district  boundaries  by  Including  movement  across  ^a  school  ^Sfenddnce  s^rea 
in  those  cases  where  the  school  district  .boundary  coincides  with  a*^  State 
botinbary*  •  ^  ^  c 

1.  "Currently  migratory  child"  Means  a  child  (1)  whose  parent  or 

guardian  is  a  migratory  agj^^cultural  worker  or  migratory  fisher- 
man; aftd  (2)  who  has  within  the  past  twelve  months  moved^-from 
one  school  district  into  another  (or,  in  a -State  comprising  a 
sihgleschool  district  has  moved  from  one  school  administrative^  i 
area  into  another)  in  order  to  enable  the  child,  the  child's  guardian, 
or  a  membeCc^f  th§  child's  immediate  family  £o  obtain  temporary 'or 
seasonal  employment  in  an  agricultural  or  fishing  activity. 

2.  "Formerly  migratory  child"  means  a  child  defined  by  section  122(a)(3) 
of  the  Act.  .Thdt  section  provides  that:    "With  the  concurrence  of 
his  parertts,  a  migratory  child  of  a  migrator'y  agricultural  ^worker 

or  migratory  fisnerman  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such  a 
child  for  a  period, -oot  in  excess  of  five  years, \durinc  which  he 
'resides  in  the  area  served  by  the  agency  carrying  'on  a  program  or 
broject  under  this  pcfYt.'^Tbe  term  "area*"  in  the  preceding  sentence 
means  the'legally  prescribe^d  geographic  area  ov^r  which  a  local 
educational  agency ^r  combination  of  such  agenfies  exercises 
administrative  control  or  direction. 


It 'Is  the  Intent  of  the  Title  I  migrant  proaram  to  serve  those  children 
with  the  greatest  need.    Section  122  of  the' Education  Amendments  of  1974 
(P.L,  93-380)  provide^^:.J;h?f  currently  niorant  children  should  be  Given 
priority  in  the  design  anc(  operation  of  migr^ifnt  projects.    Section  116d.35 
9f  the  regulations  provides  that  formerly  migratory  children 
may  participate  in  projects  which  include  currently  migratory  children  or 
may  participate  in  projects  developed  solely  for  formerly  migratory  children 
provided  that  their  participation  v/i11  not  prevent  the  participation  of 
currently  migratory  children  nor  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
%jsch  children.    In  addition,  the  statute  incl.udes  provision  for  the  preschool 
education  n^eds  of  migratory  chilcren  as  long  as  such  programs  do  not  detract 
from' the  operation  of  projects  for  migratory  children  ofjp^]  age. 

Another  important  component  of  the  national  program  is  the  Migrant  Student 
Record  Ti^ansfer  System  ^MSRTS) .    This  comauteri^ed  ^ata  system  receives,   ,  . 
stores,  and^ transmits  educational  and'  health  information  on  children 
participating  in  Title  I  migrant  projects  in  each  of *the  48  continental* 
States.    Schools  are  responsible  for  submitting  health-related,  and  educa- 
tional experience,  and  status  information,*  about  the  migrant  cRildren  they 
senve,to  the  local  terminal  ooerator  in  ordfer  to  maintain  the  accuracy, 
cdiTDleteness,  apd  currency  of  infonnation -in  the  student  record  transfer 
system.    When  cRildren  move  to  n^ev,  locations,  this  information  can  then  be 
retrieved  by  their  new  teachers   and  by  school  health  officials.   To  meet 
the  need  for  continuity  of  educational  services.  State  Migrant  Coordinators, 
are  in  the  process  of  tleveloninq  lists  of  criterion-referenced  readinq  / 
and  mat.h  skills.    These  will  be  adaed  to  the  HSRTS  files  so  that  as  students 
move  from  one  school  to  another  tneir  records  wilTindicate  which  readinq 
and  math  skills  they  have  mastered.    In  this  way,  teachers  will  be  able 
to  corttinue  the  efforts,  of .their  oreoecessors  and  plan  an  approofiate 
^educational  program*  fof  each  chile. 

The  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  has  also  been  used  to  meet  the 
needs  of  secondary  School  students  who  are  often  unable  to  graduate  from 
high  school  because  ;their  mobility  prevents  them  from  meeting  minimurr 
attendance  requirements  necessary  to  receive  high  school  course  credit. 
The  Washington  State  Rigrant  Education  Program  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas 
Migrant  Education  Program  developed  a  program  known  as  the  Washington-Texas 
Secondary  Credit  Exchange  Project,  a  combination  of  nicjht  school  and 
coordination  with  the  student's  hone  base  schools  to  insure  proper  creditinc 
of  course  work.    Results^  a  pilot  project  indicated  that  176  prooram  ^ 
participants  accrued  386  course  credits  which  were  then  transferred  via 
the  MSRTS,  to  their  home- base  districts.  ^ 
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Prooram  Scope 

The  Migrant  Education  Program  is  an  important  and  growing  program  withiti 
Title  I.    It  seeks  to  improve. educ^itional  opportunities  for  a  target 
population  facing  problems  which  are  probabl^more  severe  than  for  any 
ather  grouD.  Hot  only  are  migrant  students  typically  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged' in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  American  society,* 
but,  in  addition,  rnigrant  students  by  definition  miss  the  systematically- 
sequenced  and  sustainec  educational  4)rograms  available  to  most  non-migrant 
children. 

The  following^ list  indicates  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  students 
who  have  participated  in  the  migrant  program  s^i nee  1973: 


Year  Full-tine  Equivalent. Students  (ages  5.-17) 

1973  -  212,473 

1974  ,  207,474  *  ' 

1975  267,791 

1976  '  296,428 


7 


Data  from  1971-72  indicate  that  33%  of  the  ESEA,  Title  I  migrant  funds  were 
devoted  to  English,  language  arts,  arid  reading;  25%  to  other  direct  educational 
^ervices;  17%  to  pupil  serv-ices;  and  25%  to  other  expenditures. 

More  detailed  information  from  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System 

indicates  that  in  FY  1976,  395,857  students  (infants  through  21  years  of  age) 
*  iri  9,000  school  districts  were  served  in  fhe  migrant  program.    Of  these, 

283,fl00  were  in  regular  school  term  projects,  and  112,857  were  in  summer 
.school  projects.   Approximately  117,182 'students  were  formerly  migrant. A 

to.tal  of  13,129  miinrant  projects  were  in  operation,  during  FY  1976,  of  which  . 

11,000  were  conducted  during  the  regular  school  term.  Forty-six  States  plus 
'Puerto  Rico  initiated  State  migrant  programs  .during  PY*1976. 
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Proqratn  Effectiveness  and  'Progress  • 

The  Growth  of  the  migrant  program  from  121  projects  in  1967  servina 
!EFr'f'^"^L^3,0O0  students  to  13.129  projects  in  1976  serving  approx- 
imate y  400,000  students  indicates  that  the  target  population  is  being 
tdentlfied  and  served.  ^ 


.  Ttie  effects  of  educational  and  supportive  services  provided  under  the 
-migrant  program  on  participating  students  are  difficult  to  document  A 
Irff'^l-  descriptive  jtudy  of  the  migrant  program  has  been  completed  ' 
■by  the  Office  of  Education  and  a  more  formal  evaluation  is  in  prbqress. 
^  brief  description  of  the  former,  and  the  IntenAof  the  latter,  are 
tliscussed  below.  -v— \  ! 

iection  507  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318)  directed  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  operation  of  ESEA 
mie  I  as  it  affects  the  education  of  migrant  children.    To  meet  the 
CohgressioMl  mandate,-  site  vis-its  were  conducted  at  162  project  schools 
in  72  sc>»ooT  districts  in  ten  States  (California,  Texas,  Florida,  Colorado. 

'^^  Y°r*^>i"°'"t'i  Caroliffe..  Ohio,  and  Washington)  which 
received  more  than, 70  percent  of  the  migrant  program  funds  in  1972-131 

?Si"^rplt;  fr}^  J^'Sr^'  "•^"•''^'"^  °^  advisor;  comnittees. 

395  parents  and  435  students  were  interviewed.    In  addition,  ten  noteworthy 
migrant  education  projects  were  identified  and  visited  during  the  sunnier  of 
1973  for  case  study  purposes.    Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  migrant 
students  and  their  parents  reflect  the  values  of  the  larger  society  in  that 
\they  are  supportive  of  the  goals  of  the  educational  system,  and  parents  share 
their  Chi  dren's  aspirations,  for  employment  outside  of  the  migrant  stream  in 
*^ite^ collar .and  blue  collar  pqsitions.    Unfortunately,  the  mobility  patterns 
of  migrant  Students  make  the  task  of  providing  them  an  effective  educational  ' 

fJiTi^  difficult.    Study  findings  indicated  that  migrant  students  - 
tehd  to. fall  behind  their  non-migrant  peers  in  grade  level  and  in  level  of 
academic  achievement  in  the  earliest  years  of  school  and,  thereafter,  are 
nevter  able  to  catch  up.    They  are  also  less  likely  to  enter  or  complete  a 
secdiidary  schoojl  program.    Wnereas  the  non-migrant  child  has  a  95  percent    \  ' 
chanfce  of  entering  the  ninth  grade "^nd  an  80  percent  chance  of  entering-the  ^ 
12th\grade,  the  migrant  child  has  only  a  40  percent' and  an  11  percent  chance 
of  entering  the  ninth  and  12th  grades,  respectively.        .   • .  v«:ri.enL  wwnce 

The  dita  from  the  evaluation' study  seemed  to  indicate  the  need  for  the 
Identification  aW/or  cjesign  of  effective  elementary  and  secondary  programs" 
which  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  migrant  child.   A  combination  of  Lnomic 
support,  effective  remedial  work  and  clear  sequence  of  activities  leadiS! 
toward  ste||ic  instructional  and  career  goals,  especially  for  the  child  at 
the  secondary  level,  is  essential.    For  the  youngec  migrant  child,  enrichment 
■.experiences  at  the  preschool  level  and  an  emphasis  on  basic  skills  in-the' 
early  elementary  grades  is  needed  if  the  achievement  cycle  of  retarded 

S"^Un°ntL;Ii°^?tH?H*''-?  ''^^^      ^°  "'""ken.   Greater  emphasis 

is  also  needed  in  the  development  and  dissem.ination  of  effective  proorams 

which  result  in  the  acquisition  of  basis  skills  and  reduce  the  isblation  of 
the -migrant  child  from  his  non-miorant  peers  »"'ai..uM  ot 
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-Thfif  provision  of  educational  services  to  migrants  also  depends  upon  the 
•  - ^^inplementation  of  effective  recruitment  programs  and  greater. interstate  ^ 
anrf  intrastate  coordination,,  The  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System 
'ha$  gr^eat  potential  as  a  storage  and  retrievaUsystem  for  information  on 
mi 9rai^t -children.    It  is  likely  that  in  the  future  teachers  will  be  more  "  ^ 
systematic  in  their  enrollment  of  studehUs  into  the  MSRTS>  i^ince  it  will 
be  the  basis  for'funding,  but  unless  a  periodic  audit  is  conducted,  student 
ffecords  are  not  likely  to  m^t  the  criteria  of  acc-tiracy  and  completeness 
for^their  iitil ization  as  guides  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  educa- 
tion^^  programs*        .      .  ^ 

"  ,  A  GAO  report.  (Sept.  16,  1975)f'on  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System 
'  ^^"^  concluded*^  that  the  data  in  the  MSRTS  was  superior  to  Department  of  Labor  da^a 
for'  estimating  migrant  program  allocations.    However,  GAO  was  not  able  to 
attest  to  the  accuracy  of  the  System,  an  issue  which  will  be  addressed  in 
the  current  Office  of  Education  evaluation  described  below.  ^ 
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Ongoing  and  -Planned  Projects  .  '  / 

The  aurrent  Office  of  Education  study  of  the  migrant  program  is  designed  to* 
meet  a  number  of  objectives.    With  respect  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  program  . 

^       services,  a  study  of  representative  samples  of  migrant  projects  and  identified 
Migrant  students  will  provide  information  op  the  nature  of  the  educational  , and 
, support  services  offered  by  funded  school  districts,  an  assessment  of  the'ex- 
tent  to  which  eligible  students  receive  services  as  they  move  from  schooj  district 
t6  School  district,  and  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  participants. 

.    ^     In  the  area»of  program  impact  and  effectiveness,  a  large-scale  testing  effort 

of  some  6000  migrant  students  will  provide  information  on  the  basic  skill  attain- 
ment and  persistence  in  school  attendance  of  second-,  fourth-,  and  si;(th-grade 
p.artici pants.   A  third  objective  focuses  on  a  validation  of  the  counts  of 
migrant  students  used  in  the  allpcatiorT^tf  func|s  to  the  States.    Lastly,  a  set 
of  evaluation  procedures  for  States  and  local  educational  agenciesc^to  use  in 
evaluating  migrant  program  activities  is  under  development.    Results  of  this  . 
_fiyaluatfon  of  the  migrant  education  program  will  be  reported  in  future  annual 
evaluation  reports -as  they  become  available.  ,  ^  \ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  •  ■  .  ^     •  • 

  '  t 

Consolidated  Program  Information  Report,  the  Migrant  Program,  National  Center 

for  Education  Statistics,  75-309F.         -  '  ^ 

Education  Briefing  Paper,  Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  May,  1975.  -  *    ♦  ' 

'  Exotech" System,  Inc.  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  I  Program  for 
,  '     Migrant  Children  of  Migrant  Agricultural  Workers.    Volume  I-IV.    Falls  Church, 
^'*  .  Virginia,  January,,  1974.  '  - 

g'xleral  Register ,^  July  13,  1977,  Volume  42,  No:  134,  p.  3€O76-*36075. 
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.    ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUtATION-'P.ROGRAMS^  ^ 

Program  Name: 

Title  I  Program  for.  Institutionalized  Neglected. or  Oelirrquent  Children 

Legislation:  ^  Expiration  Date: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementar>{  and  Secondary  ^   June,  1978 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  ^  ' 

Funding  History: 


Year 

H  Authorization 

Appropriation 

'1^69 

13,946,100 

13,946,100 

197a 

15,962,850 

'  -16,056i487 

1971 

18,194,106 

18,194,106 

1972 

20,212,666 

20,212,666 

1973* 

.•27,545,379  ' 

■  27,545,375 

1974 

25,448,869 

25,448,869  ' 

1975 

26,820,749 

26,820, 74S» 

1976 

27,459,444 

27,459,-444 

1977 

28,841,151 

28,841,151 

^978 

2^9,821,338  ' 

29,821,338 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives  .  - 

1  ' 

As  part  of  ESEA,  Title  I,  the  program  for  institutionalized  neglected^or 
delinquent  children  responds  1;^o  the  larger  program's  goals  as  stated  in 
.L.  89-10;  that  is,  to- 

"improve  educational  programs  by  various  means  (including  preschool 
programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children."  (Section 
101  of  PA.  89-10)^ 

'Th^  amendments  in  P.L.  89-750  passed  on  November  3,  1966,  which  added 
institutionalized  qeglected  or  delinquent  youth  (as  well  as  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  «S/orkers  and  Irtdian  children  in  B.I. A.  schools)  to 
those  elig[ible  under 'R.L.  89-10,  stated  goals  for  these  subprograms.  With 
.respec^  to  the  neglected  or  delinqu^t  children,  the,  law  states  that  the 
Tunds  must  be  used 


*  Beqinning  m  1973,  unlike  the  previous  years,  funds  were  authorized  and 
..appropriated  to  serve  children  in  adult  correctional  institutions.  About 

$6.8  million  of  the  $7.3  million  overall  increase  between  1972  and  1973 

iSd  attributable  to  the  addition-  of  that^^populatioh. 

i 
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."only  for  pfogramsj  and  projects  (including  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  where  necessary  the  construction  of  school 
facilities)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educatibnal 
needs  of  such  children."    (Section  123  TcT  of  P.L.  89-10  as 
amended,  underlining  added) 

Specifically,  in' applying  for  Title  I  funds,  a  State  agency  must 
demonstrate  that  the  proposed  project  has  "reasonable  promise  of  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  the 
children  to  be  served."    (Federal  Register,  April  12,  1977,  P-19289) 

Program  Operat^ns: 

The  Title  I  program  for  children  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
yquth'or  in  adult  corrections  facil iUes  is  administered  t)y  USOE,  state- 
education  agencies,  the  state  ageney^ responsible  for  educating  children  in 
institutions,  and  institutional  education  personnel.    Such ^institutitions  . 
whose  children  are  eligible  to  receive  services  are  defined  as  follows:'* 


(1)  "An  institution  for  neglected  children  means  a  facility  (other  . 

than  a  foster  home)  which  is  opefated  for  the  care  of  children 
-who  are  in  the  custody  of  a  public  agency  as  the  result  of  a 
finding  of  neglect  under  State' law,  and  which  has  an  average 
length  of  stay  of  at  least  30  days." 

(2)  "An  institution  for  delinquent  children  means  a  facility  which 

is  operated  for  the  care  of  children  who  are  in  the  custody 
of  a  public  agency  as  a  result  of  a  finding  under  State  law 
that  they  are  either  (a)  delinquent  or  (b)  in  need  of  treat- 
ment or  supervision  after  being'^  charged  with  a  violation  of 
State  law,  apd  which  has  an  average  length  of  stay  of  at 
least' 30  days."  \  '  .  ^ 

(3)  "Adult  correctional  institution  means  a  facility  in  which  ^ 

persons  are  confined  as  a  result  of  a  convictiO|i  of  a  criminal 
offense,  including  persons  under  21  years  of  age,"  (Federal 
Regfeter^  April  12,  1977.  p-19288); 

.A  Title  I  grant  is  -made  to  the  agency  responsiblk^for  educating  the 
childreri  residing  in  such  institutions.    State  agencies  are 


\'responsible^fbr  the  education  of  children  in  institutions  they  operate  or 

•  sapportl    Each  such  ageocyis,  then,  a  Title  I  grantee.    Its. grant  is  based 
^n  the  average  daily, attendance  of  ct>tldren  receiving  free  public  education 
"in  the  institutions^administered  by  th^  agency.    The  size  of  the  grant  is 
stipulated  in  sectron  123(b)  of  the  legislation  to  be  that  average  daily 
-Attendance- figure;  multiplied  by  40%  of  the  state's  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  {or  to  be  no  less  than  80%  of  the  U.S.  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  and  go  more  than  120%  of  the  U.S.  average).  (Further, 

-Section  125  of  the^same  legislation  states  that  no  State  agency  shall  receiveC 
less  than  1002  .of  what  it  received  the  previous  year— a  hold  harmless.)  ^ 

A  recently  Completed  descriptive  study  of  State  institutions  receiving 
Title  I  funds  has  documented  the  numbers  of  children  served,  the; nature  of 
those 'services,  the  management  of  the  program  at  the  institution  and  State 
levels^  and  the  flow  of  funds  among^he  administrative  levels.    The  study, 
a  prel^iminary  phase  of  the  impact  stQdy  described  briefly  under  "Ongoing 
and' Planned  Evaluation  Studies,"  was  performed  by  System  Development  Corpora- 
tion  and  involved  visits  to  100  randomly  selected  institutions  and' interviews 
with  students,  teachers,  and  administrators  in  those  sites.    Interviews  were^ 
also  conducted  with  Title  I  administrators  responsible  for  the  N  or  D  program 
in  airstates-  (as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  in^, 
eluding  those  in  both  the  State  Education  Agency  (SEA)  and  in, the  State 
Applicant  Agency*  (SAA;  e.g.,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  Youth  Authority, 
etc.). 

The  funding  of  th'is  program  can  be  described  'in  two  ways:  in  terms  of  its 
flow  from  USOE  to' SEA  to  SAA  to  institution  and  in  terms  of  its  uSes  in  the 
institutions  to  provide  Title  I  services  to  participating  students.  Funds 
available  at  the  State  level  for  education  in  institutions  for  neglected 
youth,  delinquents,  or  adijlt  offenders  iverage  about  $2.8  million  per  State, 
ranging  from  about  $17,000  to  oyer  $10  million.    On  the  average,  approximately 
68%  of  these  funds  are/from  the  State,  20%  from  ESEA  Title  I,  and  12%  from 
other  federal  sources.';  The  average  Title  I  grant  is  iibout  $500",000  with  a 
.range  of  $24,000  to  ov^r  $2.2  million.    State  funds  average  about  $2  million, 
provirfvrfy  a  typflcal  per-pupiT  expenditure  from  all  sources  just  slightly  less 
than  that  found  in  public  schools  currently  (System  Development  Corporation, 
1977). 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  flow  of  Title  I  N  or'D  dollars  to  institutions. 
On  the  average,  the  SAA's  retain  about  2%  for  administration.    Facilities  for 
delinquent  youth  then  receive  about  64%  of  a  State's  appropriation;  those 
for  adult  offenders,  about  20%;  and  those  for  neglected  children  about  8%.  * 
These  figures  ara  very  similar  to  those  for  the^  distribution  of  Stat^  funds 
across  agencies,  although  typically  larger  portions  of  those  funds  are  re- 
tained for  administrative  uses.  * 

*  so  called  because  it  submits  an' appl ication  to  the  SEA  in  order  to  receive 
Title  I  funds*-  '     '  . 
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Once  the  various  monies  are  receive4  by  facilities,  they  arp  spent  primarily 
on  staff  and  materials.    Nearly  3?4  of  tfje  Title  I...funds,  ort  the  average,, 
support  staff;  this  compares  with  8V%  of  the  State,  funds  being, so .usQd;  and 
40%*of  the  funds  from  other  Federal  programs/  In  the  case  of  T\t1e  I,  hearly  , 
all  those  staff  (over  8G  pe'rcent  on  the  average)  are  classroom  personnel  — 
teachers' and  ^paid  aides;  about  3Si  are  administrators, ;about  6%  counselors, 
artdlibout  nX  other  types  <of  support  personnel.    (This  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  expenditure  pattern 'for  staff 'from  ^tate  funds^^nd  other  Federal 
funds:  iff  the  case  of  the  forme|i,  only  about  '4T%,  on  the  average,  supports 
classroom  personnel,  12X  for  ac^inistrators,  and  37  for  other  support) 
This  seems  to  confirm  interviewers*  reports  in  the  national  study  that 
the  emphasis  in  Title  I  is  on.  instruction  (System  Ttevelopment  Corporation,  1977) 

•    '  ,    '  ^       *  '  -  ,       -     ^  • 

On  the  average  the  Title  I  per-pupil  .expenditure  in  th^institutions  is 
$450,  but  the  figures  range  from  le^s  than  $fOO  to  almosl  |1700. ,  For  over 
653^of  the  in^til:utions*5$50a*f  less  was  the  Title  I  per  pupiV expenditure. 
Biclusioh  of  funas-from  all^swjrces  -raises  the  average  per-pupiT  costs  for 
Title  I  students  ito  about  (again,  however,  with 'a' lar^ range).  The 

comparable  figure  for  that  same  year  in  public  schools  was  anMyerage  per^ 
pupil  expenditure  of  $1550."   (Most  af  the  difference  between  the  two  figures 
in  attributable  to  an  extremely  t9w  per-pupil  expeftditure  in  institutions 
for  adults. )     .      ^  <^  ^    ^\  ' 

The  USOE  list  of  Stc^te  institutiolis  eligibly  to  receive  Ti,tl^  I  funds  in 
1976-77  contained  590  such  facilities:'  28  for  neglected  children,  323  for 
the  delinquent,  and  239  for  adulw  (but  serving  yiuth  under  21).  4a;the 
'  sample  of  100  visited,  there  were  10>,'  58,  and  32^by  category,  respectively. 
(Institutions  for  neglected  children  were  oyersampled  in  order  to  .provide 
descriptions  of  the  program  in  that  settiKfg,  specifically.) 

Of  the  institutions  eligible  to  receive  Tille  I  funding, .184  ^ere  not 
participating  as  of  fall,  1976.    They  were  oft^n  small  facilities  with  few 
inmates  eligible  to  reteive  Title  I  services  O-e.,  younger  than  21  years 
old  and  lacking  a^hioh  school  diploma).    Wearly  1/4  of  them,  however,  were 
fairtly  large  instifutions  for  adults,  bi^t  having  few  residents  eligible  for  ^ 
TitVe       This  occurred  primarily  in  the  southeast./ 

program  Scope  ^  ^  ^ 

Almost  23,000  children  were  receiving  Title  I  services  in  State  institutions 
in  fall,  1976.    Of  these,  about  2,500  were  in' institutions  for  the  neglected, 
15,000  in  those  for  delinquent  youth,  and  a  little  over  5,300  in  those  for 
adults.    This  compares. to  an  estimate  Of  )ust  o\<ar  56,000  as  eligible  to^ 
partici^pate  in  4he  program  nationwide.    A -^little  more  than  70%  of  the  eligible 
residents  in  institutions  for  the  neglected  are  being  served;  in  institutions* 
for  delinquents,  60X;  and  in  adult  facilities,  19X.    A^ trend  in  the  last  two 
years  (based  on  data  irt  1974  and  1976)  has  been  to  incarcerate  more  young 
people  in  adult  institutions,  accounting  for  an  increase  of  nearly  125X  in  ^ 
>esidents  in  those  settings  eligible  to.  receive  Title  I'  services.'^ 
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Figure  1.    Flow  of  Title  I  iN  or  D  funds -to  Sta.te  Facilities*: 


*  Reported  figures  represent  average  percentage  acrqgs-^tates  using  the 
Title  I  money  at  SEA  as  base.    (System  DevelopmentyGof^oration,  1977,  p.  195) 
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As  might  be  expected,  over*  60%  of  adult  institutions  report  that  tjieir  Title  I 
projects  are  able  to  serve,  only  ^half  (or  fewer)  of  tbeir  eligible  residents* 
(This  i:ompares-^a  little  over  402  of  the  youth  facilities  reporting  the 
same  proportion  of  their- residents  betn^  served, )   Across  -all  types 
institutions,  about  55%  of  the  projects  are  serving  over  half  the  eligible 
children;  nearly  1/5  are  serving  all  those  eligible,* 

The  nature  of  Tttle  I  varies  considerably  from  site  to  site  according. to  how 
education,  itself,  is  organized  in  the  facilities-    In  some  cases,  the 
""facility  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  junior  college  campus  with  security 
concerns  only  slightly  in  evidence.    In  such  a  case,  residents  might  be 
expecte'd  to  li.ve  in  smaT.l  (10=lS-f>erson)  QOttages  and  to  move  freely  to 
other  buildings,  such  as  that^r  classes.    On  t\f  other  hand,  a  facility 
with  an  obvious,  over-ridings  oriervtatiqn  toward  security  concerns  nftght 
co;^sist^merely  of  a 'large  fenced-in  building  with  two  classrooms,  perhaps 
a  shop  and  library,  in  one^ng.  Occassionally  classes  mVght  be  held  in 
multi-purpose  rooms  serving  as  dining  halls  ^>^gymnasiums. 

Just  as  the  physical  setting  for  education  varies  substantially,^  so  too 
do  the  attention  paid  to  it  by  staff  and  the  requirements  upon  residents 
to  take  it  seriously.    Irtv|ome  cases,  education  in  such  a  facility  must,, 
according  to  State  law,  be\omparable  tq  that  of'public  schools.  '  Residents 

'must  attend  classes,  ar\d  their  progress  ijs  sometimes  rewarded  by  access  to 
better  living  areas  (those  with  color  television,  for  example)  and  td  special 

.  priytUges.    In  such  a  c^se,  the  residents*  school  ^ay  may  look  considerably 
like  'thstt  in  regular  {Schools,,   A  contr^$t  would  be  institutions  in  which 
only  a  small  percentage  of*  the  inmates  areo'n  education  activities,  or 
those  ((18%  of  ..the  cases)  in  which  those  activities  are  not  accredited  by 
the  State  '(System  Development  Corporation,  1977b). 

Hence,  education  in  the  institutions  varies  constderably^^  and,  consequeatly,  .* 
so  does  Title  I.    Participation  in  a  Title  I  project  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  needs  assessment  and  selection  processes,  the  actual  delivery 
'  af  services,  and  the  evaluation  of  those  services  in^the  institutional  setting. 

Diaghostic  testing  {either  at  the  institution^tself  or  in  a  State  facility  ^ 
maintained,  especially  for  that,  purpose)  is4ised  most  frequently  to  assess, 
Residents'  needs  and  to  select  them  for  D&rticipation' in  Title  I.  Th<is 
"testing  a^lmlDSt  always  assesses  academic  Achievement,  and  may 'be  supplemented 
bytests  far  special  learnfng  problems  (in  half  the  cases)  or  by  inventories 
measuring  IQ,  attitudinal,  or  personality  traits  (in  6rte-th1rd  of  the  dases). 


*  Note  that  these  proportions  of  "eligible"  children  receiving  services  use 
a  definition  of^ligibility  which  considers  only  iqe  and  lack  of  a  high 
school  diploma.    A  child's  actual  participation ^depends  also  on  his  or 
.*her  educational  deprivation.    Since  rough  estimates  —  to  be  improved  in 
the  impact  study*  —  suggest' that  very  few  of  the  institutionalized  ■ 
population  can  perform  as  well  cis  or  better  thtin  their  age-level  peek's, 
howeve^  the  figures  regarding. unserved,  but  eligible  residents  would  be 
.  reduced  onlyrslightly.       .  .  ^ 
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The  Title  I  services  offered  to  participating  children  are  primarily  in  the 
areas  of  reading  and  mathematics.    (Over  4/5  af  the  projects  wete  in  one  or  ^ 
the  other,  and  they  account  for 'about  70%  of  the  funds  spent,  on  the  average.) 
Occasionally, the  services  also  focus  on  cultural  enrichment,  social  studies,, 
other  academic  area^,  counseling,  or  special  education.    These  are  viewed 
as  supplementary  services  offered  in  adjiition  to  the  institutions*  regular 
educational  programs  whiqh  may  be  basic  elenientary  education  (in  over  60% 
of  the  cases),  a  secondary  school  curriculum  (again,,  in  60%  of  ther facilities), 
preparation  for  a  General  Education  Diploma  (GEO  -  in  over  half),  remedial 
education  other  than  Tit]e  I  (in  about  one-third),  special  education  (in 
about  10%),  and  vocatiqnal  education  (in  about  85%).    There  is  usually  a 
distinctipn.in  the  facilities  between  the  courses  in  vocational  education 
and  those  not  —  labelled'^in  general  as  "academic.^'    Title  I  services  are 
most  often  integrated  with  those  in  the  "academic"  curriculum,  less  frequently 
vrith  vocational  education. 

A  review  of  instructional  areas  emphasized  in  reading  showe'd  them  to  be  most 
frequently  vocabulary,  word  recognitionr,  phonetics,  literal  comprehension, 
following  directions,  and  listening.   A  similar  review  of  the  math  , curriculum 
showed  emphasis  on  fundamental  operations,  practical  math,  measurement,  and 
word  problems.    Materials  used  were  most  often  student  worksheets ^and  audio- 
visual presentations  (System  Development  Corporation,' 1977).        *  • 

Title  I  classrooms  were  observeci  in  order  to  describe  howiiip  instruction  is 
actually  organized.    Studerfts  spent  a  little  over  1/3  of  tneir  time,  on  the 
average,*  working  alone  with  instructional  equipment  (except  in  institutions 
for  delinquents  where  the  use  of  equipment  was  Tar  less  frequent).    The  next 
highest  4jj^Mrti on  of  time  was  spent  working  individually  with  the  teacher 
(in  aboutl^^f  the  time  on  the  average).    Only  in  institutions  for  the 
qeglected  didf&itle  I  classes  spetid  much  time  working  together  l^s  whole 
units  (about  w%  of  the' time).  ^ 

ir?tle  I  instruction  was  usually  orgarrized  into  class  periods  of  between  one 
and  two  hours  ^n  length.    Most  often,  the  Title  I  classes  mlet  3-5  tiroes. a 

.weekff'^i^ing  a  typical  Title  I  student  receive  about  four  hours 'of  *e\tra 
Instruction  weekly.    This  supplements  the  normal  academic  education  program 
and/or,  perhaps,  participation  in  a  vocational  program.* 


*  In  order  to  receive' Title.  I  funds,  the  >nstitiition  must  be  offering  a 
regular  education  program  which  is  defined  in  the  regulations  as  "class- 
room instruction  in  basic' school  subjects  such  as  reading,  mathematics, 
and  vocationally  oriented  subjects,  and  which  is  supported  by  other  than 
federal  funds/  Neither  the  manufl^icture  of  goods  within  the  institution 
nor  activities  related  to  institutional  maintenance  are  considered 
classroom  instruction"  (Federal  Register,  p.  19289)*. 
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Instructional  staff  in  Title  I  projects  tend  to  be  bptter  educated  than 
other  teachers  in  the  institutional  settings:  that  is,  whereas  almost 
all  oflCthem  haVe  earned  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree,  this  is  less  common 
amon^  the- non-Title  I  teachers  (of  whom  a  little  over  10%  have  rjo  college 
degree).*   Also,  nearly  ^2/5  of  all  Title  I  teachers  have  done  graduate  work. 
Their  teaching  experience  is  comparable  to  that^,pf  the  other  teachers  in 
institutions:  about  3-4  years  in  both  correctiortal  and  non-correctional 

settings.    They  earn  on  the  average  about  $12,000;  the  natatibnal  figure 
for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  is  about  $13;000  (NCES,  1977).      ^  ' 

*.  «      •  "  ,  . 

Evaluation^f  Title' I  projects  is  ^eqaired  by  law  and  most  typically  focuses 
on  student  achievement  and  attitudes,  -involving  in  almost -aH  cases  the  use 
of  standarjiized  tests  or  locally  ^developed  instruments.^  Projects  are  also  ;^ 
evaluated  according  to  their  degree  of  implementation. 

Many  i?ersonnel*  cited  problems  in  evaluating  th^ir  projects  due  to  lack  of 
appropriate  test  instruments>-students.'  differing  leng.th  of  participation, 
and  lack  Qf  staff  expertise.    These  problem's  will  be  addressed- directly 
during  Phase  II  of  this  study  in  the  formulation  of  evaluation  models  for 
this  setting,    (^ee  the  section  entitled  "Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  , 
Studies"  and  the  appendix  describing, ^the  implementation  of  Section  151  of 
ESEA,  Title  I.)  / 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

The  addition  of  this  program  to  Title  I  in  1966  represented  the  first  Federal 
effort  to  improve  the  educational  experiences  of  childrw  in  institutions 
for  the  neglected  or  delinquent.    Just  as  the'pbjectives  for  the  program'  have 
evolved  since  that  time  from  a  desire  to  "rehabilitate  the  children  into* 
self-resplcting  citizens"  to  a  more  specific  goal  of  remediating  their  special 
educational  handicaps,  so,  too,  have  the  services  changed.    As  noted  above, 
there  does  seem  to  be  an  'emphasis  on  improving  children's  performance  in  the 
basic  skills  with  both  project  personnel  reports  and  expenditures  reflecting 
that  priority.  -  f  ^  ^  •  ' 

there  are  no  data  at  the  Federal  le^l  to  describe  the  program's  effectiveness 
in  ni^ting  its  goals,  but  such  inYoritiation  wilT  be  available  from  the  impact 
study  uQderway  currently.^  CSee  next  section.)    Predictably,  people  working 
iatheTrogram  do  feel  it  to  be  effective,  however.*  | 

Interviews  witlj  the  various  people  involved  in  Title  I  —  the  students^ 
teachers,  facility  administrators,  and  State  administrators  —  found  them 
typically  to  feel  positive  about  the  prd^am.,  They  mentioned  most  frequently 
its^emphasis  on  individualized  instructiQn  and  students'  work  in  the  basic 
skills  as  strengths  (about  1/4  of  the  respondents).    Weaknesses  cited  were 
its  strict  guidelines J24%      the  respondents)  and  insufficient' funding 
(16%  of  the  respondents).  .       /  . 

Ongoing^ and  Planngd' Evaluation  Studies- 

A  national  evaluation  pf  ttie  program  is  currently  underway.    The  results  from 
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.from  its  first  phase  (to' describe  the^progrSim)  are  summarized  above,*  Later  * 
work^will  assess  the  effects  of  the  Tit|e  I  services  and  will  produce  evalua- 
tion models  appropriate  for  use  by  insti^tional  ahd  SEA  personnel. 

Tests  to  measure  students*' prl)gress  in  the  basic  skills  will"be  administered 
to  both  Title  I  and  non-Title  I  students 'in  a  sample  of  40  institutions  / 
between  October,  1977  and  Apri^^  1978.    Those /pupils'  perceptions  of  -  * 
themselves  aa.students  will  also  be  assessed.    Documentation  of  their 
receipt  of  various, educational  and  other  institutional  servjces  will  allow 
thg  description  of  tho^  wtiicn  a^re  discovered 'to  be  most  effective  i*n 
improving  the' students '  performance  •apd  attitudes.    These  experiences  will 
also  be  the  foundation>^V  the  development  of  the  evajuation  models.  ^» 
*  -        /      '  ^ 

xSourcQg  of'^Evialuation  Data. 

Federal  Register^  "Grants  to  State  Agencies  for  programs  to  meet  the  Special 
X    Eduq^onal  Needs  of  Ciiildi-en  ,1n  Institutions  for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  . 

Children--  Interim  Regulations,"  Volume  42,  Number  70,  Tuesday,  April  12» 
1977,  pp.  19286  -  192^9.7  '     -                   '          .  ^ 

V  ^  \  y  .  , 

Na^tional  Center  for 'Educatfon  5tatis1ffcs,  "The  Condition  of  Education,  1977 
'    Edition, "-^Volume  3, .Part  1,  1977.  ;  ^  . 

'  %5tem  Development  Corporation,  "Nationa-l  Evaluation  of  Title     Progress  for 
Neglected  or  Ddlinqflient  ^outh  in  .State  Institutions,"  Pha^e  I  Report  for  \ 
,    '       Contract  300~7;€-0093  with  the^U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Santa  Monica,(  ' 
California,^  1977.  /  .  '  *  ^ 

System  Develofcnt  Corporation,  "Ca$£  Studies  in  thfe  Title  I  Program  f^r 
Neglected  or  Qelinquent  Youtl>  in  State  Facilities, "  Contract  300-76-6093*. 
-    with  the^U.S^^fice  of  ^Education,  Santa  Monica Cal  ifornia,  1977.    /    ^  * 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ^ON 
EDliCATION  PROGRAMS  ' 


Program  Name; 


School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks,  and  Other  Instructional 
Materj.als 


Legislation; 


Elementary  and*  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Title  II 


Expiration  Datet 
FY  1999  1/  '  , 


FUNDING 

HISTORY 

YEAR  ' 

AUTHORIZATION  " 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

$103,000,000 

$100,000,000 

1967,  ^ 

128,750,000. 

.102,000,000 

1968 

154,500,000  . 

99,234,000 

1969 

167,375,000 

50,000;.000 

1970 

206,tf00,000. 

42,500,000 

*  1971 

206,000,000' 

80,000,000: 

1972 

216,300,iP00 

90,000,000 

1973,  . 

220,000,000 

100.,000,  000  , 

1974 

22.0,000,000 

90,-250,000 

1975 

220,000,000 

95,250,000 

1976 

220,000,000 

45,951,951  2/ 

1977 

220,000,000 

-0-  ; 

1978 

220,000,000 

-0-.  ^ 

Program 

Goals  and 

Objectives : 

The  legislative  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition,  cataloging,  processing,  and  delivery  of  school  library 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published  instructional  inateriAls 
for  use  by  children  and  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.     Funds,  we're  made"  available  for  the  admini- 
stration of  a  State  plan,  and  to  LEA's  for  making  loaned  materials 
accessible  to  teachers  and  students  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Program  Operation;  ^  ^ 

Under  ESEA  II,  funds  were  allotted  to'States  on  a  formula  based.on 


1/  The  Education  Amendments  of  1974    (P.L.  93-380)  Title  IV,  Part  B 
~    authorized  a  consolidation  of  three  categorical  programs  with 
advanced  funding.     ESEA  Title  IV  became  effective  July  1,  1975. 
During  the  first  year  50  percent  of  the  progrjppinds  were  admini- 
stered categorically.     The  other  half  combindpNDEA  Title  III-A, 
ESEA  II,  and  the  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing  portion  of 
•ESEA  III  as  Part  B,   "Libraries  and  Learnihg  Resources,"  and  may 
be  allocated  according  to  an  approved  distribution  formula.  After 
t         1976,- ESEA  II  is  suspended  while  ESEA  IV-B  is  in  effect. 

?/  Advance  funding  approved  Juty  1;  therefore,  no  Transitionai 
^J^r-'  •  Quarlfer  funds  were  appropriated.  * 

ERJC  -  ^,3.  ■ 
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Program  Effectiveness  and 'Progress; 

The  latest  data  available  (FY  74)   indicate  the  following  about  librar- 
ies in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

T 

1.  74,625  public  schools  have  libraries.    This  represents  over  83 
percent  of  all  schools  nationally. 

2.  Th^e  are  52,310  ej.ementary  school  libraries.     This  represents 
almost  81  percent  of  all  schools. 

3.  There  are  22,315  secondary  school  libraries.     93  percent  of  all 
secondary  schools  have  libraries. 

The.  E^EA  II  program  has  made  a  substantial  Contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  school  libraries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  ESEA  Title  II  has: 

(aj  supported  special  non  traditional  curriculum  areas  such  as 
ecological  and  environmental  education;  drug  abuse  education; 
and  career  education. 

(b)  broadened  and  increased  school  curriciilum  offerings. 

t(c)  changed  teaching  techniques  by  making  more  supplementary  (including 
audiovisual)  materials  available. 

(d)  '  strengthened  reading  programs  and  attitudes  toward  l^^u'ning.  * 

(e)  transformed  school  libraries  into  multi  iq^jjia  centers. 

(f)  ESEA  II  provided  for  the  participation  of  private  school  children 
and  teachers. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

An  evaluation  study  of  ESEA  Title  IV-B&C  is  planned  for,  fY  1977.  \ 
Sources  of  Evaluation  pata; 

1.  *  First* Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1966,  ESEA  Title  II  (OE-20108) 

2.  ^econd  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1967,  ESEA  Title  II  {OE-10108-67) 

^r-^Third  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1968,  ESEA  Title  II  {OE-20108-68) 

4^     The  Federai-State  Partnership  .for  Education,  pp.  67-97  (OE-2'3050-70) 

5.     State  Departments  of  Education  and  Federal  Programs,  pp.  98-125  * 
{OE-72-68)  *  . 
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Table  I  (Continued) 

Fiscal 
Year 

1969 
.  '  1970 
'  1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


y  , 

Private* School  Students  %  of 

(millions)  Universe 

5.1       ,  93 

4.9  91.6 

•      4.5  .  87.7 

4.4  8'8 . 4 
4.7'  96 
4.6  96' 
4:5.  -96 

4.5  96 


ERIC 


OK 


0 


Tabl^  IX.    Funds  expended  for  trade  books,  periodicals  and  other  printed  materials*  textbooks*  and  audiovisual 
'       materials  under  ESEA  Title  II  programs}    Fiscal  Years  1966-1976 


Fiscal  Trade  Books 

Year         Amount  % 
(in  nillions) 


Expenditures 
Periodicals  and  Other 
Printed  Materialp 
Amount  % 
Jin  millions) 


Textbooks 
^  Amount 
Cin  millions) 


Audiovisual 
Materials 
'  Amount  % 
(in  millions) 


^  il) 

<3) 

(4) 

(5) 

f6j 

(7) 

 ie- 

(d) 

(10) 

1966 
1^67 

$64.0 
62.6 

74.7 

69'.  9 

<k 

^$2^2 
2.4 

2.6 
2.7 

$3.0 
^  3.1 

3.  5 

$16.5 
'21.4 

19.3 
23.9 

$85. 7 
89.5 

1968 

59.2^  » 

67.3 

2.0 

2.3    *  ' 

2.2 

2.5 

24. 5 

"it  Q 

A  /  •  7 

87.9 

1969 

29.2 

65.3 

1.6  ^ 

3.6 

^  1.6 

•      3.6  \> 

12.3 

27.5 

44.7 

1970 

22.3 

65.6 

1.6 

I 

1.7 

0.2 

0.6 

9.9 

29.1 

'  34.0 

1971, 

38.3 

i.6 

1.1 

1.7 

23.6 

36.5 

64.7 

1972 

41.3 

55.0 

2.4  - 

V2 

0.7 

0.9 

30.7 

40.9 

75.1 

1973  1/ 

45.1 

52.0 

1.7 

2.0 

0.9 

1.0 

39.0 

r 

86.7 

1074  2/ 

38.7 

46.0 

2.5 

3.0 

o.'^g 

1.9 

42.1 

^50.0 

84.2 

1975  2/ 

41.6 

48.3 

V 
f 

2.0 

2.3 

(i.9 

1.0 

41.6 

48.3 

86.6 

1^76  2/ 

,20.0 

46.8 

2.2 

5.1 

0.5  ^ 

1.2 

20.0  • 

46.8 

42.7, 

X 

TOTAL 

$462.4 

59.9 

22.3 

2.0 

15.2 

2.0 

•281.6  • 

35.4 

781.4 

1/  Revised  est'lmates 

2/  Z^atest  estimated  data  available 
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Program 'Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

The  latest  data  available  (FY-  74)  indicate  the  following  about  librar- 
ies in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools:*  * 

1.  52f 34  5 /publicfi' schools  have  libraries.     This  represents  over  83 
percent  6f  all  schools  nationally. >         »  / 

*  fi 

2.  There  are  34,152  elementary  school  libraries.    TJiis  represents 
almost  79  percent  of  all  schools. 

"3.     There  are  17,076  secondary  school  libraries.     93.4  percent  of  all 
secondary  schools  have  libraries. 

,The  ESEA  II  program  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  School  libraries.  -^^^ 

,  It  should  be  noted  .that  ESEA  Title  II  has: 

ft. 

(a)  supported  special  non  traditional  curricuLmn  "areas'  such  as  ^ 
.  ecological  and  environmental  education;  drug  abuse  education; 

and  career  education. 

(b)  bjjoadened  and  increased  school  curriculum  offerings. 

•  ;  -  ^ 

(c)  changed  teaching  techniques  by  making  more  supplementary  (including 
audiovisual)  materials  available. 

(d)  strengthened  reading  programs' and  attitudes  toward  learning. 

(e)  transformed  school  libraries  into  multi  media  centers. 

*(f )  ESEA  II  provided  for  the  participation  of  private  children  and 

teachers..  .         ,  , 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  evaluation  study  of  ESEA  Title  IV-B&C  is  planned  for  FY  1977. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


1.  First  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1966,  ESEA  Title  II  (OE-20108) 

2.  Second  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1967,  ESEA  Title  II  (OE-10I08-67) 

3.  ^  Third  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1968,  ESEA  Title  II  (OE-20108-68) 

4.  The  Federal-State  Partnership  for  Education,  pp.  67-97  (OE-23050-70) 


"  5*     State  Departments  of  Education  and  Federal  Programs,  pp.  98-125 
(OE-72-e8)  '  . 
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^    6.      Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1972,  ETSEA  Title  II  (OE-73-21103) 

7.  ^    Descriptive  Case  Studies  of  Nine  Elementary  School  Media  Centers 

in  Three  ijnner  Cities  {OE-30021) 
s  ' 

8.  Emphasis  on  Excellence  in  School  Media  Programs  (OE-20123) 

9.  ^  How  ESEA  Title  II  Meets  the  Needs  of  Poor  Children;  A  Special 
[  Report-  USOE,  February,  1969  . 

^  10.    An  Evaluative  Survey  Report  on  ESEa/ Title  II  Fiscal  Years  1966-68, 
Part  I  -  Analysis  and  Interpretation;  Part  II  Tables  -  HEW,  1972, 

\0 

11.    Notable  Reading  P^rojec1;s,  11  is^es,^March  1971  -  Jan,  ,  March',  1973 
HEW  Publication  No.    (OE)  73-21101 

12^     Eighth  Annu^al  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1973,  ESEA  Title  II,  HEW. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCMION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 


Libraries  and  Learni^ng  Resources 


^Legislation-; 


^Elementar^y  and  Secondary-  Education 
Act,  Title  IV-B 


FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


1975  1/  $395,500,000 

1976  Indefinite 

1977  Indefinite 

1978  Indefinite 


0 

f        '  • 
Expiration  Date; 
FY  1979 

APPROPRIATION 

'$  68,665,000  2/ 
147,330,000 
154,330,000 
167,  500,,  000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

ESEA  ,Title  IV,  Part  B,  is  a  formula  grant  program  in  which  three 
cai:egorical  prpgrams  .were  consolidated  to  provide  State  education 
agencies  with  more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  appropriated  funds.  The 
thre.e  programs  consolidated  in  the  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources 
program  were  School  Library  Resources,,  ESEA,  Title  II;  School  EquipQient 
and  'Minor  Remodeling,  NDEA,  Title  III;  and  the  Guidance,  Counseling 
and  Testing  portion  of  ESEA,  Titl^  III. 

The  purposes  of  this  program  as  specified  by  the  legislation  are 
acquisition  df  school  library  re'sources,  textbooks',  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials;  instructional  equipment  for- use  in  the  academic  * 
subjects,  and 'minor  remodeling;  testing,  counseling,  and  guidance 
programs  for  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
programs,  projects,  and  leadership  activities  to  strengthen  counseling 
and  guidance  services.  '  ' 

Program  Operations;  * 

Program  funds  are  allocated  to  each  State  from  the  amount  appropria- 
ted to  carry  out  PartvB  in  an  amount  which,  bears  the  same  ratio>^to 
the  total  as  the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive, 
i,n  the  State  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all  the  States.  Th6 
State  is  required  to  distribute  these  funds  among  local  education 
agencies  (LEA's)  according  to  the  enrollments  in  public  and  nonpublic 


1/  Advance  funding  approved  July;  therefore,  no  Transitional  Quarter 
funds  were  appropriated.  ^^^^  . 

2/  Advance  funding  for  .the  next. fiscal  ye^r  for  all  years  from  FY 
1975  forward; 
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schools  within  the  school  districts  of  such  agencies,  except  .that 
substantial  funds  will  be  provided  to  (1)  LEA's  who  have  a  substantially 
greater  tax  effort  for  education  than  the  State  average,  but  wlK)^e 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  no  greater  than  the  State  average,  and\(2) 
LEA*s  which  have  the  greatest  proportions  of  children  whose  education 
imposes  a  higher  averagfe  cost,,  e.g.,  low-income  children,  rural 
children,  and  children  rrom  families  in  v^ich  English  is  not  the 
dominant  language.     Local  educational  agencies  are  given  complete 
discretion   (subject  to  provisions  for  equitable  participation  by 
private  school  children)   in  determining  which  Part  B  program  purposes 
they  will  elect  to  fund. 

» 

Program  Scope; 

The  5-0  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,   Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (for  children  and  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs)  had  ESEA  Title  IV  program  plans .approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  fiscal  year  77;  12,551  local  educational 
agencies,  had  approved  Part  B  projects  in  fiscair  year  1976, 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  '     •     .  *^ 

The  following  table  contains  preliminary  data  showing  expenditure  of 
Part  3  funds  in  fiscal  year  1976  from  44  St?ates,     Expenditures  to 
benefit  private  school  children  were  not  available  from  3  States. 

Public         Private         Total.  Percent 

School  Library  Re-  ' 
souJtes  apd  Other  ^  .  . 

. In  structional 

Material's  $19,  800,900"    $1,941,524    ;$21,  742,424  50,5 

Textbooks                            857,593  ^224,228  1,081,821  2,5 

Equiprnfgnt                       13,  726,  929  618,271  14,  345,200  33,3 

Minor  Remodeling  '            260,421  -  260,421  0,6     .  * 

Testing                           1,052,499  124,115  1,176,6^4  2,7 

Counseling  and  •              ^  \ 

Guidance                          4,283,266  168,678  4,451,944^  10,4 

$39, 981,608  $3,076,816  $43,059,424  100,0 

(92,9%)  (7,1%) 

States  and  local  educational  agencies  have  made  a  smooth  transition 
from  categorical  to  consolidated  programs.     Substantial  amounts  of 
Part  B  funds  have  been  directed  to  benefit  children  whose  education 
imposes  a  higher  than  average  cost  per  child  and  children  in  local 
educational  agencies  with  higher  than  average  effort  but  low  per 
pupil  expenditures  for  education. 
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Private  school  children  were' able  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
program  because  of  the  special  efforts  made  by  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies' and  State  Title  IV  Advisory  Councils  'to  this,  end^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies : 

A  study  to'  be.  inil^ated  in  FY  1977  will  examine  the  implementation 
^nd  management  of  the  program.     State  Advisory  Councils  are  required 
to  evaluate  the  scope  and  quality  of  all  Par^t  B  prc^ams  and  projects 

Sources  of  Evaluation '^Data: 


Preliminary  program  data  summarized  from  annual  reports  for  fiscal  *j 
year  1976  submitted  by  State  education  ageAcies.     •  ^  f: 
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\'^\  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  • 
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Program  Name; 

♦ 

School  Equipment  and  Minor  Remo.deling 
Legislaticm,; 


National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Title  III 


Expiration  ^  Date ; 
FY  l^'h  l/ 


FU^fDING  HISTORY 


YEAR, 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIi^TION 

1965 

$100,000,000 

$  73,400,000 

1966 

110,000,  000  ^  ^ 

^  82,700,  000  ■ 

1967 

y    110,000,000  ' 

'  62,700,000 

1968 

,120,000,000  ' 

^78, 740, 000 

1969 

^120,000,000  / 

.    .78,740>0.00  .  *   '      ^  - 

1970 

130,500,000 

^    -  37,179,000 

1971 

.140,500,000 

50,000,000 

1972 

140,500,000  ^ 

'  50,000,000 
\    ^50,000^600^  ' 

1973 

^  14Qp,500,000 

1974 

U40,  500,000  ' 

•  28,500rO00     \  / 

1975 

,130,500,000  2/ 

21,750,000       V  • 

1976 

.140,^500,000 

13,628,  794  "  ,  - 

1977 

140,500,000 

-0-  . 

1978 

140,500,000  - 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives^ 


J):^  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  support  the  iraprave- 
|nent  of  instruction  through  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials, 
tninor  remodeling,  arrd" through  administrative  services  provided  by  State 
departments  of  education.     The  e'ligible  academic  subject  areas  covered 
were^     th^^arts,  civics,  economics,  English,  geographic  history,  ^he 
humanities,  industrial  arts,'  mayiematics,  *  modern  foraig;i  languages, 
reading,/  and  sciepce.  >  . 
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The  Education  Amendments  of  1974   (P.L.  93-380,  Title  IV,  Part  B) 
authorized  a  consolidation  Of  three  categprical 'programs  with  advanced 
funding.     Title  IV  became  ef f ective, Jujy  1,  1975.     During  the  first 
year  50  percent  of  the  program  fund^  were  administere4  categorically. 
The  other  half  were  combined  3^ith  NDEA  III,  ESEA-Il,  and  the  Guidance, 
Counseling,  and  Testing  portion  of  ESEA  III  as  Part  B,   "Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources"  and  were  ^allocated  according  to  an  approved 
distribution  formula.  ,  After  J.976,  N^?^  Ill  i^  suspended  when  ESEi^ 


IV-B  is  in  effect* 


2/  Ten  million  dollars  of  prior  authorization^  were  designated  for  the 
direct  loan  progii^m  to  private  schools,  which  .-terminated  June  1975. 

3/  Advanced  funding  approved  July  1;  therefore,  no  Transitional  Quarter 
Y  .funds  were  appropriated.  ,  1  O  -  *  ' 
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Program  Operations; 


NDEA  III  provided  each  State  a  separate  allotment  for  acquisitions  and 
administration,  both  of  which  were  matclied' on  a  1-to-l  basis.  Local 
,  Educational  Agencies   (liEA)  submitted  to  State  Education  Agencies 
(SEA)  proposed  projects  which  were  judged  according  to  the  criteria 
set  forth* in  the  approved  State  plan.     For  projects  which  were *" funded, " 
lea's  were  rifeimbursed  partially  from  NDEA  funds.    NQEA  average' 
reimbursement  for  the  State  as  a  vhole  was  50  percent  but  States  were 
encourageA  to  reimburse  individual  local  projects  on  a  variable  basis. 

'  Program  Scope; 

In  FY  1976,  program  data  indicated  the  following: 

1.    Federal  expenditures  for  program  acquisitions 
for  NDEA  III    (FY  76)  ^  ^ 


2. 


■Number  of  LEA's  participating  -(62%  of  the 
districts) 

Number  of  public ^school  children  in  participating 
LEA's  —  (84,3%  o:f  the  students) 

Percent^of  expenditures  going  for  equipment  & 
materials  (equipment) 
(materials) 

Expenditures  for  subject  areas: 
(a>^  English  &  reading 

(b)  science 

(c)  social  studies  (geography,  history,  civics,^ 
economics) 

,(d)  industrial  ajrts 
,(e)  arts  &  humanities 

(f)  mathematics 

(g)  modern  foreign  languages  * 

(h)  audiovisual  libraries  f         '  ^ 


$12,663,924 
* 

9,800 
39,300,000 


80-85% 
15-20  %fi 


14.7% 
9.1% 
'  12.2% 
9.0% 
1.7% 
^8.4% 
100.0% 


6.     Eight  loans  to  private  schools  were  made  for  a 

total  of  $145,850  in  FY  75.     The  NDEA  Title  III  >loan 
program  to  privg^te  schools  was  terminated  in  June  1975. 

< 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  operational  data  indicated  that  since  1959  over  $1  billion  had 
been  expended  by  the  States  to  strengthen  school  instruction  through 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  materials,  and  througiwdnor  remodeling  of 
facilities.     It  is  believed  that  the  equipi^lent  acquisitions  may  increase 
under  the  ESEA  Title  IV  consolidation. 
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State  departments  of  education  conducted  statewide  and  individual 
project  assessment  whenever  the^se  were  considered  appropriate •  Many 
States  required  that  procedures  for  evaluation  of  projects  be  included 
in  project  applications • 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studied; 

An  evaluation  study  of  ESEA  Title  IV  Bi.C  is  planned  for  FY  1977, 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

^   V  • 

1.  USOE^  NDEA  Title  III,  Fiscal  Year  1959-6^,  A  Management  View, 
May  1969. 

2.  "Strengthening  instruction  in  Science,  Mathematics,  Foreign 
Languages*,  and  the  Humanities  and  Arts."    A  chapter  appearing  in 
the  Federal-Estate  Partnership  for  Education,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  May  1970. 

3.  USOE,  Strengthening  Instruction  in'  Academic  Subjects,  Title  III, 
,Part  A,  National  Defense  Education  Act  as  amended.  Annual  Report, 

^      Fiscal  1973,  U.S.  -Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1973. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  -PROGRAMS 

'■    \  

Program  Name:  -  ) 

.Educational  Innovation  and  Support 

Legislation        -  ,  Expiration  Date: 


Title  IV,  Part  C  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act 


1978 


Funding  History:       Year      Authorization      Appropriation  1/ 

1976  ,$350,000,000        $86,444,000  ^ 

1977  indefinite  184,522.000 

1978  ^    indefinite         194,000,000  '  ^ 

Program  Goals  and  Ob^'ectives: 

ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  C  is  a  formula  grant  program  under  which  four  cate- 
gorical programs  were* consolidated  to  simplify  the  administration  of  the 
programs  and  to  provide  State  education  agencies  with  more  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  appropriated^ funds  while  maintaining  the  purposes  formerly  sup- 
ported by  the  categorical  programs.    The  four  programs  consolidated  in  .the 
ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  C  are  Title  III,  ESEA,  Supplementary  Educational  Centers 
and  Services  (except  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing);  Title  V,  ESEA, 
Strengthening  State  and  Loc^l  Educational  Agencies;  Title  VIII,  Section  807, 
ESEA,  Dropout  Prevention  projects;  and  Title  VIII,  Section  808,  ESEA,  Nutri- 
tion and  Health. 

The  purposes  of  these  four  programs  continued  undelr  authority  of  ESEA  Title 
IV,  Part  C  are  to  support: 

(1)    supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  to  stimulate  * 
and  assist  in  the  provision  of  vitally  needed  e'3trcational 
services  not* available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality, 
and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  development  and  establish-' 
ment  of  exemplary  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  to 
serve  as  models  for  regular  school  programs. 


(2)    strengthening  the  \g^ership  resources  of  State  and  local 

educational  agencies, Snd  for  assisting  those  agenices  in  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  programs  to^jdentify  and  meet 
educational .needs  of  States  and  of  local  schopl  districts. 


J  Advance  fuhding  from  prior  year's  appro pr i a ti OTi . 

1/  Fifty  percent  of  the  total  appropriation,    the  other  fifty  percent 
was  administered  tlirough  the  separate  categorical  programs  in  FY  1976. 
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^(3)    Demons^aiion  projects  involving- the  use  of  innova^ivennethods, 
systems,  maj^erials,  or  programs  which  show  promises  of, reducing 
p  the  numtrer  of  children  who  do  not 'Complete  their  secondary  schod^ 
education,  such  projects  to  Be  carried  out  in  schools  which  (a)  ^ 
are  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas,  (b)  have  a  high 'percentage 
of, such  children  who  do  not  complete  their  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. ,  , 

,  (4)    Demonstration  projects  by  local  educational  agencies  or  private 

educational  organizations  designed  to  improve  nutrition  yand  health 
f services  In  public  and  private  elementary ^and  secondary  schools 
serving  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  children  from  low«income 
families;  siKh  projects  may  include  payment  of  the  cost  of  (a)  coor- 
•  .^'dinatlng  nutrition  and  health  service  resources  in  the  areas  to  be  ' 
Served  by  a  project,  (b)  providing  supplemental  health,  mental 
health,  nutritional,  and  food  services  to  children  from  low-income-;?'^^^ 
familTfts  when  thjd* resources  for  such  services  available  to  the  '  * 

applicant  from  other  sources  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  ' 
such  children,  (c)  nutrition  and  health  pro3;Mfns  designed  th  train 
professional  and  other  school  personnel  tOrprbvjkle  nutrition  and 
health  services  In  a  manner  which  meets  the  neeq^of  children  from 

^      '  •  low-income  famil les  for  such  services,  and  (d)  the  evaluation  of 
projects  "^ssi^ted  with  respect. to* their  effectiveness  inMmpfoving 
school  nutrition  and  health  services  for  such  children*   y  \ 

The  reason  for  the  consolidation,  according  feothe^House  tommittee  report 
in  H.R.  69,  was  to  bring  about  some  s1mpl1f1c*2ftfon>4ji^e  administration  ,  , 
of  Federal  education  programs  in  response  to  pleas  from  local  ^and  ^tate 
school  administrators  that  the  various  categorical  programs  imposed  too 
much  of  an  administrative  burden  on  them.    It  should  be  noted  that  tfie 
Committee  did  not  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
categorical  programs,  but  felt  'that  their  objectives  could  continue  to 
achieved  under  a  simpler  administrative  structure.  ^ 

Pcpgram^  Operations-:  •  ^    '  ^  *  '  t 

From  the  total  amount  available  for  Title  IV.  R,ant  C  for  allotment  in  arty/ 
fiscal 'year,  the  ll.S.^  CommisslQnejp^^  Education  allots  to  each  S\ate  an 
amount  proprlatlonate* to  the  number^f  children  aged  5-17  in  thfe  State,  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  children  in  all  of  the  Stye's.    The  term. 
"State"  as  used  here  refers  to  the  several  States  in  the-tnffon,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rfc6^ 

Not  more  than  one  percent  of  the  amount  aviiilable  under  .Title  JV,  Part  C  may 
be  reserved  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  artd  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of , the  Pacific  Islands,  for  schools,  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Depar^ent  of  the  Interior,  and  for  children  in  the  overseas  dependents 
schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Direct  grants  are  awarded  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific Jslands,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  far  children  and  teachers* 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  o  per  a  ted^SP' Indian  Affairs.    Under  P.L. 
93-380,  children  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools  operated  by  the  Department, 
of  Defense  are  eligible  but  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not  participate 
during  program  years  1976  and  1977. 

State  educational  agencies,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  other  juris- 
dictions are  required  to  submit. an  annual  program  plan  which,  when  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  serves  as  the  agreement  beti/een  the 
States  or  other  jurisdictions  or  Departments,  and  the  U.S.O.E. 

*  ,  *  ^ 

For- the  first  operational  year,  FY  1976,  affecting  school  year  1975-76, 
each  of  the  programs  included  in  the  consolidation  was  funded  at  halfjits 
FY  1974  level  and  the  balance  of  the  funding,  $86,44^,000,  was. available  to 
the  States  to  use  at  their  discretion  among  the  activities  authorized,  within 
restrictions  setting  a  ceiling  on  funds  for  strengthenijig  State  and  local 
,    education  agencies,  which  equals  the  larger  of  either  (1)  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  total  Part  C  allotment  or  (2)  the  amount  available 
to  that  State  for  stre/igthening  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1973.    After  this 
strengthening  portion  is  subtracted  from  the  Part  C  allotment  five  percent 
of  the  remaining  Part  B  and  Part  C  allotments  or  $225,000,  whichever  is  greater 
is  provided  for  §tate  administrative  costs  for  all  of  Title  IV,  Parts  B  and  C. 

'  FY  1977  was  the  first  year  of  full  consolidation,  affecting  scho^  year  1976-, 
77;  at  that  time  funding,  for  the  categorical  programs  included  in  the  consoli- 
dation was  discontinued.    All  the  program  fund,  are  now  available  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  explained  above.   All  of  , the  funds  (except 
those  for  administration  and  strengthening, the  .SEAf)  are  available  to  LEAs 
through  the  State  agencies  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with. priorities 
established  by  the  States.    Fifteen  percent  of  the  fundsjnu§Jt,  be  used  for  pro- 
grams or  projects  for,  the  education  of  children  with  specific;  learning 
disabilities  and  handicapped  child'r;en.    States  are  to  distribute  funds  to 
local  district^  on  an  equitable  basis,  recognizing  the  competitive  nature  of 
the  grantmaking,  but  shall  provide  assistance  in  formulating  proposals  and  in 
'operating  programs  to  local  districts  less  able  to  compete  due  to  small  size 
or  lack  of  local  financial  resources.    Equitable  participation  of  children 
enrolled  in  private,  nonprofit  school?"  is    also  required. 

Each  State  has  an  Advisory  Council  which  advises  the  State  Education  Agency 
on  the  preparation  of  the  State  Plan  and  program  administration,  including 
the  review  of  applications  from  LEAs  for  grants.    The  Advisory  Councils    '  , 
report  annually,  through  the  SEA,  to  the  Office  of  Education  on* their 
activities,  recommendations,,  and  evaluations  of  programs  and  projects 
assisted  withjitle  IV  funds. 

A  review  of  the  State  Annual  Program  Plan  for  the  1977  program  year  and 
^  preliminary  .information  from  the  1976  pfogram  reports  provides  some  infor-^ 
"  mation  on  Title  IV-C  implementation.    The  1977  estimates,  compared  with 
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1974  expenditures,  indicates  a  similar  distribution  of  funds  except  for 
an  increase  in  funding  of  SE/V  activities  (and  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
local  project  funding).    This  resulted  because  the  se^t-aside  provisions  in 
Title  IV-C  for  the  SEA  activities,  which  allow  the  greater 'of  15^ percent 
of  the  Part  C  allocation  or  the  amount  allocated  to  the  State  in  FY  1973 
for  strengthening  SEA  activities  under  ESEA  Title  V  appropriation  was  $14  '  . 
minion  greater  th$in  the  1974  appropriation.    Also  the  inclu^sion  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  fin  Part  B  resul  ted  in  a  transfer  of  $18,830,000  from 
Part  C  to  Rart^B. 


•1974 

1977 

est.  ^ 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Program  Area 

(000) 

of  Total 

(000) 

jof  Total 

State  Program  Administration 

'$12,255 

7 

$17,716 

10 

Strengthening  SEAs 

3^,675 

20 

45,120 

25  ' 

Strengthening  LEAs 

4,750  ^ 

3 

5,730 

3 

Local  projects 

Handicapped  . 

17,262 

~  .  10 

19,600 

11 

Drop  Out 

4,000 

2 

3,300 

Nutrition  and  Health 

i.'^po 

1 

2,200 

Dissemination-Diffusion 

3,300 

Other 

97,821 

5'7 

83,208 

47 

Total 

$172,663 

100 

$182,174 

'100 

*  Included  in  "other  local  projects" 
Program  Scope: 


Title  IV-C  funds  are  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of  school-age  popula- 
tion after  a  one  percent  set-aside  for  outlying  areas  and  the  Bureau  of. 
'  '    Indian  Affairs.    Up  tQ  15  oercent  of  the  funds  or  the  amount  allocated  to 

^    ^   the-State  for  these  activjities  in  FY  1973,  may  be  used  for  strengthening 

State  and  local  education  agencies.'  Up  to  5  percent  of  the  combined  Parts, 
B  a/id  €  allocations,  less  the  amount  used  for  "strengthening"  activities/ 

^        oi*  5225,000,  whichever  is  greater,  may  be  used  for  State  pijogram  admini- 
stration of  Parts  B  and  C.    Remaining  funds  in  Part  C 'support  State  discre- 
tronary  grants  to  local  school  districts  for  projects  in  priority  areas 
determined  by  the  States  within  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

A  review  of  State  p.lans  and  reports  indicates  that  for  the  LEA  project 
grants,  priority  areas  funded  at  the  highest  levels  were  basic  skills 
($17.0  million),  the  development  of  new  educational  approaches,  such  as 
individualized  instruction,  alternative  schools  and  programs,  mOlti-age 
grouping  ($10.2  million),  and  staff  development  and  inservice  training 
($7.9  million).    Other  areas  included  were  projects  in  the  arts,^  sc'ience, 
social  studies,  physical  education,  special  education,  career  education, 

ERIC  .  .  ^  - 
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environmental  education,  fearly  childhood  and  parent  education,  community 
education;  projects  iri^  drc^out  prevention,  guidance  ami  counseling,  and 
far  the  gifted  and  talented;  multi-lingual  and  human  relations  projects. 


Program  year  1977  (July  1,  1976  to  June  30,  1977)  is  the  first  year  of 
full  implementation  of  consolidated  grants  under  Title  IV.  Preliminary 
information  from  the  State  Annual  Program  Plans  and  from  prqgram  monitor- 
ing re'ports  Indicate  that  the  introduction  of  the  consolidation  was  accom- 
plished without^major  difficulty.    However,  problems  were  evident  in 
several  areas.    For  example,  the  single  application' requirement  for  loc^l 
education  agencies  for  both  Parts  B  and  C  participation  created  some  con- 
fusion because  of  differen^unding  cycles  for  the  programs.   The  new 
/•allocation  formula  in  Titre  IV  required  considerable  change  in  program 
*  operation  levels  in  some  States.    The  role  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils 
in  evaluation  of  programs  has  been  difficult  to  define' and  operationalize. 
,   In  addition,  separate  accounting  requirements  for  the  categorical  and 
consolidated  funds  were  still  in  effect.    The  State  Plans  indicated  no 
major  shifts  in  the  funding  of  the  different  program  categories  except  for 
some  increase  in  funds  for  $tate  agency  activities  resulting  from  the  new 
allocation  formula  and*  level  of  fupding  allowed  for  these  activities. 

A  recent  study  of  FederaV  Programs  Supporting  Educational  Change,  including 
ESEA  III  projects,"  found  that  the  primary  effect  of  Federal  pd^icies  was  on 
the  Initiation  of  projects,  but  those  policies  "exercised  limited  leverage 
on  the  course  of  innovations  because  they  did  not  cryptically  influence 
those  factors  most  responsible  for  effective  implementation,  teacher  change, 
and  classroom  continuation."    These  faotors  are  local  design  clioices,  local 
implementation  strategies.  Addendum  to  ]Khe  Packaging  and  Dissemination 
section  for  more  information  aUout  this  study. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  "  * 

A  process  ajid  management  study  of  the  Title  IV  consolidated  programs  will  be 
initiated  in  1977.    It  will  review  pol  icies ,  practices ,  a'nd  problems  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  in  managing'  the  consolidated  programs,  use 
of  funds  within  the  authorized  purposes,  implementation  of  equity  provisions 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  <iistribution  of  funds,  provision  of  services  to 
nonpublic  school  children  and  other  management  problems  and  policy  issues. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Dat£i:    ^  ^ 

State  Program >Plans,  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  1977 

State  (^nimal  Reports,  Fiscal  Year  1976 

Federal  Programs  Supporting  Educational  Change,  Vol.  -VII  and 
Factors  Affecting  Implementation  and  Continuation.    The  Rand  Corporation, 
April,  1977 


^  Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 
Bilingual  Education 
Legislation; 

Mlingufl  Education  Act  - 
fSEA  Title  VII  (as  amended 
by  PL  93-380) 


Funding  History 


Year 

FY  68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 


Authorization 

$15,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
80,000,000 
100,000,000 
135,000,000 
135,000,0002/ 
135,000,0002/ 
140,0Q0,000i;/ 
150,000,0002/ 
160,000,00(27 


Expiration  Date;  y  J*- 
September  30,  1978  . 


Appropriation 

$  -0- 
7,500,000 
21,250,000 
25,000,000- 

35,ooo;ooo 

45,000,0001/ 
58,350iO00Z,' 
85,000,Op'Pi/ 
98,970,0^4/ 


11 5, 000, pop 
135,000,i'000 


1/   Of  this  amount,  $9,870,000  was  released  and  made  available  for  obligation 
in  FY  74.  /  -  ' 


2/   Plus  sums  authorized  for  the  provisions  of  Sections  721(b)(3)'and  742  of 
P.L.  93-380.  ' 


3/   Amount  shown  is  after  Congressionally*  authoriije.dj^eductions^ 

4/    Includes  funds  earmanked  by  the  Congress  to  ciirry  out  the  provisions  of 
Part  J  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,   An  ^'mount  of  $2,800,000  wts 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  each  year* 
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Program  Goal  and  Objectives;  ♦  ,  ^ 

The  general  goal  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  is  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  cMldren  of  limited  English-speaking  abijity.„ 
To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Program  provides  assistance  (a)  For  establishing 
eleijentary  and  secondary  school  programs  of  bilingual  education,  (b)  For 
establishing  training  programs  to  increase,  the  number  and  quality  of 
bilingual  education  personnel,  (c)  For  developing  and  disseminating 
bilingual  instpiictional  materials,  and  (d)  For  coordinating  programs  of 
bilingual  education.  • 

The  term  "limited  English-speaking  ability"  when  applied  to  a  student  means 
one  who  has  difficulty  speaking  and  understanding  instruction  in  the 
English  language  by  reason  'of  his/her  being:    (a)  not  born  in  the  Unttro 
States  or  in  a  country  whose  native  language  is  a  language  other  than  . 
English;  or  (b)  a  student  whdse  dominant  language  is  other  than  English.  ^ 
The  term  "program  of  bilingual  education"  means  an  instructional  program 
designed  for  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  where  instruction  is  given  in  English  and,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  the  native  or  dominant  language  for  the  student  to  s 
progress  effectively  through  the  educational  system.    Such  instruction  ^ 
-shall  inporporatg  an  appreciation  for, the  cultural  heritage  of  the  student 
of  limitecl  English-speaking  ability  and  shall  be  in  all  subjects  of  study 
necessary  for  the  student  to  progress  effectively  through  the  educational 
system.   A- program  of  bilingual  education  may  provide  for  the  voluntary 
enrollment  to  a  limited  degree  of  students  whose  native  language  is 
English  so  that  they  may  acquire  an  undersM^i^ing  of  the  cultural  heritager 
of  the  students  of  limited  Engl ish-spealdfig  ab^vlity  for  whom  the  program 
is  designed.    However,  in  assigning  stuc^entgtcjf  a  bilingual  education 
program,  priority  must  be  given  to  students^^^wRose  native  language  is  not 
English  and,Mn  no  event,  may  the  ftrogram  be  designed  to  teach  a  foreign 
langusige  to  English-speaking  children. 

Although  Urtf  goal  and  objectives  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Proa»  are 
as  given  ahove,  two  facets  of  the  program  are  not  cTe^ly  defillfa: 
(a)  whether jfhe  program  is  a  service  program,  a  demon^ation  program  or 
both  and  (b)|Whether  the  program  is  a  "transitional"  program  or 
"maintenance!  program.   A  resolution  bfHj©±h  issues  is  b%tt  to 
clearly  defiling  the  Federal  role  in  bilinpual  education ^l^d  to 
assessing  program  effectiveness.  '  ^\ 

The  problem  be^+iis  with  the  '^purpose"  section  of  the  law.  *  thp  law  reads:". 
The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  •State?! —  to 
encourage  the  establishment  and  operation  —  of  bilingual  educ'^ional 
programs,  —  and  —  for  that  purpose,  to  provide, financial  assj^stance  to 
local  educational  agencies  —  in  order  to  enable  such  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  such  programs  — ;  and  to  demonstrstte 
effective  ways .of  providing,  for  children  of  limited  English-speaking  S, 
ability,  instruction  designed  to  enable  them,,while  using  their  native  \ 
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Oangu^Bo,  to  achieve  competence  in  the  English  language."   Thus,  both  service 
(."to  provide  financial  assistance  —  to  develop  and  carlry  out  such 
programs")  and  demonstration  ("to  demonstrate")  goals  are  set  forth.*  > 
However,  the- fact  t^hat  appropriatiops  have  been  much  less  than  required 
to  serve  the  population  and  the  fact  that  Title  VII  is  a  Federal  dis-  ^ 
cretionary  grant  program  rather  than  a  State-administereli  program  suggests 
interpretation  as  only  a  demonstration  program. 

The  question  of  transition  versus  maintenance  was  debated  at  considerable 
length  during  Congressional  hearings  on  the  legislation  in  1974.  ^The 
result  was. that  while  the  new  law  retained  the  emphasis  on  transition  it 
was  hot  sp  specific  as  to  rule  out  a  maintenance  approach.   Thus,  the  law* 
speaks  6f  enabling  children  to  achieve  competence  in  fegli'th  (and  does  not 
say  the  same  about  other  languages)  and  defines  a  bilirf|ual  program  as  one' 
in  which  the  native  language  is  used  tovthe  extent  necessary  to  allow  a 
child  to  progress  effectively  through  the  educational  system.  However, 
the  term  transition. is  never  used  and* the  notion  of  a  child  leaving  a 
bilinguaV^aCfljfiftJIJs  after  acquirin^g  English  competence  is  not  explicitly 
in  the  ,law.      .  ^       .  ' 

Program  Operations    ;      '  \ 

In  general,  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  awards  forward-funded 
discretionary  grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  Local  Educational  Agencies, 
State  Educational  Agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  Resource 
and  Materials  Development  Centers..  Although  the  majority  of  grants  are 
for  multiple  years,  grant  awards  are  made  for  a  one-year  duration— with 
continuation  awards  for  subsequent  years  subject  to  satisfactory  performance 
and  availability  of  funds  in  future  fiscal  years. 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  administers  the  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual 
^ucati on' Program  and  funds  five  categories  of  subrprograms:  Basic 
Programs  of  Bilingual  Education,  Support  Services,  Teacher  Training 
Programs',  Fellowship  Programs,  and  Technical  Assistance  Programs  operated 
by  State  Educational  Agencies. 

Basic  Programs:   A  Basic  Program  grant  is  awarded  to  Local 
Educational  Agencies  (or  institutions  of  higher  education 
applying  dointly  with  Local  Educational  Agencies )^f or  t\\e 
-  establishment  of  a  bilingual  education  program  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  training  programs  for  bilingual  education 
personnel*  preschool  bilingual  education  programs,  and  cbiminity 
adult  .bilingual  educatiory)rograms.        •  ^  , 

Support  Services;    Support  Services  grants  are  made  to  three 
types  of  centers  —  Training  Resource  Centers,  Materials 
*  Development  Centens,  and  Dissemination  and' Assessment  Centers. 
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1.  Training  Resource  Centers:.  Those  eligible  for  funding  are  Local 
Educational  Agencies\  State  Educational  Agencies,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  apolying  either  jointly  or  after  consultation 
with  Local  Educational ^Agencies.   Activities  authorized  under 
this  grant  include  the  training  of  teachers,  administrators, 
paraprofessionals,  teach^  aides,  parents,  and  other  persons 
associated  with  a.bilingua^  education  program  in  (a)  the  use  of 
bilingual  educational  practices  and  materials  —including  the 

^'         field-testing  of  materials,  (bLprocedures  for  involving  parents 
and  community  organizations  inibilingual  education  programs,  and 
(c)  procedures  for  eva,luating  the  impaqt  of  bilingual  education 
programs.  ^  * 

2.  Materials  Development  Centers:    Those  "eligible  'for  funding  are 
Local  Educational  Agencies  or  institutions  of  higher  educSttion 

'  applying  jointly  with  Local  Educational  Agencies.  Authorized 
activities  are  (a)  the  development  of  instructional  and  testing, 

-  materials  for  use  with  bilinguaL-education  programs,  and  (b)  the 
development  of  ins^ructiooal  materials  for  use  by  institutions 
of  higher  education^'n  preparing  teachers  and  auxiliary  personnel  ♦ 
for  bilingual . education  programs. 

3.  Dissemination  and  Assessment  Centers:    Those  eligible  for  funding 
are  Local  Educational  Agencies  or  institutions  of  higher  education 
applying  jointly  with  Local  Education  Agencies.  Authorized 
activities  include  (a)  the  publication  and  distribution  of  in- 
structional and  testing  materials  for  use  in  bilingoal  education 
programs,  of  Loc^al  Educational  Agencies  or  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  (b)  assessment  of  the  need,  effectiveness,  and 
applicability  of  materials  and  test  instruments  for  bilingual 
education  programs. 

Training  Programs:    Eligible  applicants  for  a  Training  Program  grant  are  „ 
Local  Educational  Agencies,  State  Educational  Agencies,  artd  institutions  of 
higher  education  applying  either  jointly  or  after  .consultation  with  Local 
Educational  Agencies.    Funding  to  State  Educational  Agencies  is  limited  to 
15  per  cent  of  all -training  funds  given  to  Centers,  Local  Educational  Agencies* 
and  institutions  of  higher  education.   Authorized  activities  include  (a) 
'training  programs  for  teachers,  administrators,  paraprofessionals,  teacher 
aides,  and  parents "associated  with  programs  of  bilingual  education,  (b) 
programs  to  train  personnel  Who  will  subsequently  train  those  involved  with 
programs  of  bilingual  education,  and  (c)  programs  which  encourage  reform, 
innovation,  and  improvement  in  educational  curricula,  graduate  education,  \ 
structure  of  the  academic  profession,  and  the  recruitment  and  retention  of^  \ 
higher  educatipn  and  graduate  school  fatuities.  ^  ^ 
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Fellowships  for  Preparation  of  Teacher-Trainers:    Fellowships  authoriied  under 
this  program  are  restricted  to  full-time  students  enrolled  in  a  program  which 
trains  them  to*be  the  trainers  of  teachers  within  bilingual  education  programs. 
Graduates  of  this  post-baccalaureate  fellowship  program  should  be  able  to 
train  teachers  capable  subsequently  of  (a)  teaching  elementary  and  secondary 
school  courses  in  both  English  and  another  language,  and  (b)  selecting  and 
using  appropriate  test  instruments  for  measuring  the  educational  achievement 
of  students  of  limited  English-speaKing  ability. 

Technical  Assistance  Programs  by , State  Educational  Agencies;    A  State  educa- 
tional  agency  (in  a  State  where  programs  of  bilingual  education  operated 
during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the*  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  is 
sought)  may  submit  a  grant  appl i cation  tto  provide  technical  assistance  to 
l,ocal  Educational  Agencies  in  conducting  programs  of  bilingual  education.  The 
grant- of  any  State  may  not,  exceed  5%  of  the  total  amount  paid  to  Local  Educa- 
tional Agencies  in  the  same  State.   Technical  assistance  may  take  the 
following  forms:, 

31.  monitoring  programs  of  bilingual  education; 
b.  evaluating  the  impact  of  bilingual  ^eddcation  programs; 
'  c.  facilitating  exchange  of  information  among  bilingual  ^ 
programs;  \ 
d.  disseminating  to  Local  Education  Agencies  sample  copies 
of  materials  acquired  by  the  State  Educational  Agency. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  bijingual  education  projects  to  serve  children 
oh  reservations  having  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  Indian  children 
.operated  or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Program  Scope: 

The  funding  allocation  for  the  five  program  areas  is  given  below  for  FY  1976 
and  FY  1977. 


Program  FY  1976  .  .  FY,  1977 


Funding 

Awards 

Funding 

Awards 

Basic. Grants  ^ 

^  $59,362,000 

425' 

$74,300,000 

499 

Support  Services 

12,000,000 

32  1/ 

12,000,000 

32  1/ 

Training  ^ 

19,475,000 

525 

20,700,000 ' 

599 

Fellowships. 

4,000,000 

708 

4,000,000 

652 

Technical  Assistance 

1,200,000 

38 

3,790,000 

43 

1/    15  Training  Resource  Centers,  14  Materials  Development  Centers,  and  3 
Dissemination/Assessment  Centers.  x 
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Additionally,  durlng.FY  1977  approximately  $100,000  was  allocated  to  the 
National  Council  on  Bilingual  Education  and  $167, QOO  was  used  for  the 
planning  of  the , bilingual  education  clearinghouse. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Prognesg:        .  - 

As  noted,  the  bilingual  education  program  has  multiple  objectives.  .Informa- 
tion on  each  of  the  objectives  is  first 'summarized  and  then  more  detailed 
results  from  recently  completed  evaluations  are  reported. 

Several  stuites  have  indicated  that  there  areNnat  enough  qualified  bilingual 
teachers  to  provide  bilingual  edutjat^on  to  all  limited  English-speaking  children. 
To  date,  however,- there  has  been  no  assessmentvof  the  extent  to  which  the 
teacher  shortage, has  been  solved  by  the  federa\program.    Studies  also 
indicate  shortages  of  instructional  materials  forHnost  languages  but  there 
has  been  X\o  overall  determination  of  the- extent  to  which  Title  VII  efforts 
are  remediating  the  situation.    (An  on.-goiag  review  of  material  Availability 
will  be  completed  in  June  1978.)  "  ' 

With  respect  to  classrgom  projects  supported  by  Title  VII,  two  kinds  of  y 
findings  have  recently  been  reported;    those  having  to  do  with  the  complex 
process  of  establishing  bilingual'  education  pro ject^in  local  school  district 
and  those  demonstrating  the  Impact  af  such  projects  otvoarticipating  childrenv 
Briefly  the  conclusion  is  that, Title  VII  projects  exper^nce  many  implementay 
tion  problems  especially  Isecadje  of  the  shortages  of  teachers,  Wterialaand^^^ 
instructicmal  models  to  follaw.  .  Also  the  proportion  of  children  particTp^Tng 
in  SpanishTtnglish  projects  who  ^re  English-dominant  is  lar^ger  than  might  be 
expected  based  upon  the  objectives  of  the  law.    With  respett  to  academic  ^ 
achievement  in  Spanish/English  projects,  preliminary  evaluation  results 
indicate  positive  outcomes  in  math,  computations  but  unfavorable  outcomes  in  ^ 
vEnglish  language  efrts.   f!Jore  detailed  results  are  given  below. ^  Also  the,  < 
results  from  a  study  ofr State  bilingual  education  programs,  while  not  a 
federal  evaluation,  )ftyr  se,  are  summarized  in  an  addendum.       .  * 

Initiation  and  Administration  of  Local  Bilingual  Projects       '  ' 

Political  response  to-  limited  English-speaking  constituents  and  desires  to 
qualify  for  additional  federal  funds  appear  to  be  the  motivating  factors  for 
initiation  of  local  bilingual  education  projects.   Administrative  considera- 
tions soon  follow:    questions  related  to  organization,  staffing,  budget, 
social  priorities,  etc.   Thus,  the  perceived  educational  needs  of  limited 
English-speaking  students  which  originally  prompted  project  application, 
soon  become  subsumed  under  political  and  administrative  concerns"1and  the 
educational  merit  of  bil ifiguaV education  is  no  longer  a  prominent  factor. 
Generally^  within  any  given  ethnic  groulp*  constituents  want  bilingual 
programs  to  serve  only  ethnic  children;  moreover,  they  prefer  that  all 
given  ethnic  children  be  served  —  not  just "those  deficient  in  English. 
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As  local  projects  gain  operational  experierx^e  with  bilingual  education, 
implementation  problems  appear      those  concerned  especially  with'  shortages 
lof  qualified  teachers,  adequate  curriculum  m&terials,  and  exemplary 
instructional  models.    For  example,  althougfr  Spanish  language  materials 
may  often  not  be  plentiful,  local  projects  tend  to  under-utilize  commercial  , 
materials  even  when  available.    Dissemination  of  ideas  and  excbange'of 
curriculum  materials  are  practically  non-existent  and  districts  often 
develop  their  own  approaches.       '  ^ 

The  question  of  whether  local  projects  should  he'^  "transition"  (to  Bflglish) 
program  or  a  "maintenance"  (of  the  home  language  and  culture)  approach  is 
the  one  most  important  is^ue  of  local  projects.    Most  projects  went  beyond 
a  simple  transition  approach  as  attested  to  by  the  findings'  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Title  VII  Spanish/English  class- 
rooms in  grades  2  through  6  were  of  limited,  EnglisTi-speaking  ability,  bnjy 
5%  of  the  project  directors  -indicated  that  a  student  is  transferred  to  an  — - 
Engl1sh-%ily  classroom  once  the  student  learns  English  well  enough  to  ^ 
function  in  school .  -  , 

Student  Participation  ^  ^  ^ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  80%  of  the^  students  enrolled  in 
bilingual  education  programs  are  of  Hispanic  origin  and  that  less  than  heAf^ 
of  the  total  number  of  limited  Engli.sh-speaking  children  are  being  served 
by  bilingual  programs.    Unfortunately,, a  val id,  standard  method  for  iden^ifyjng 
non-English-  or  limited  English-speatking  students  is  no.t  yet  available,  and 
among  the  various  States  only' three  (California,  Colorado  and  Michigan)  test 
students  to  identify  limited  English-speaking  ability.  *  .        V  ^ 

Impact  on  Students  n    '   ,       ^  \     -      '  . 

Except  for  one  study  dealing  with  Spanish-speaking  students,  data' concerning 
the  impact  of  Title  VII  projects  on  students  are  very  linjitedt   According  to 
preliminary  results  from  t[vv  study,'  Spanish-speaking  students  were  cfenerally 
achieving*at  the  2Dth  to  25th  percentile  in  English  language -arts  andjn  the  . 
30th  percentile  in  mathematics  computation.  ,  In  the  latter  area,.Titlf  VU  - 
students  performed  better  than  non-Iitle  Vll^studehts  at  all  graces  tested  *  * 
but  the  reverse  vtds  true  in  En^ilish  language'arts.    Participation- in  a 
Title  VII  project^did' n6t  affectg"^fitudes  toward^ school -related  activities. 


Per  Pt^pil  Costs  .  " 

For  students  enfolled^in  4e  71^1  e'' VII  pinoject^,  per  pupil  expenditures  from" 
Title  VII  funds  ranged  frQfn  $150  to  ^$739  with  an  average  of  $310.  ^gonsidering 
all  sources  of  funds,  'the  pey'.pupil^c^tifor  Title  VII  stuflents  ranged  from 
$1127"tol2120  with  an  avera^e^of -$13^.    The 'total  per  pupil  cost  for 'non- 
Title  VII  students  ranged  fpom  $992  to  '$1354  with  an  average  of  $1022| ^ 
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ONGOING  AND  .PLANNED  EVALUATION  STUDIES  ' 

A^tudy  of  Bilingual  Education  Material  Development 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to* determine  the  status  of  the  development' 
of  curriculum  materia^ls  for  children  of  lim^ited  English-speaking  ability 
and  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  these  materials  are  introduced  into 
the  classroom.   The  study  will  include  curriculum  materials  for  grades  ^ 
pre-K  to  12, Mn  12  language  groups  —  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Vietnani^e,- Korean,. Filipino,  Native  American  (including  Eskimo), 
Greek,  and  Haitian  French.   The  final  report  is  due  June  1978. 

Evaluation  Of  Bilingual  Project  Implementation  V^lgi/Project-Information 
Packages- 


Between  1974  arrd  1976,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  developed  four  Project 
Information  Packages  (PIP's)  for  bilingual  education  projects.   Three  PIP's  \ 
were  fcfr  Spanish/English  bilingual, education  projects  and,  the  fourth, 
French/Englisb.   A  PIP  provides  an  adopting  school  district  with  guides, 
manuals;  and  other  materials  fully  describing  the  instructional  and  ' 
management  activities  necessary  for  project  success.    The  PIP  materials 
'are  designed  to  provide  enough  detail  to  enable  adopting  school  districts 
to  carry  oOt  all  aspects  of  planning,  starting,  and  operating  a  bilingual 
education  project.   The  goals  of  the  study  are:    (a)  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  PIP's  in  assisting  school  districts  select  arri 
implement  the  bilingual  education  projects  they  describe,  (b)  determine  the 
effectivenes^s  of  the  projects  implemented  via  the  PIP's  in  improving  student 
achievement  and  attitude,  (c)  identify  and  analyze  implementation  problems 
encountered  by  school  districts,  and  (d)  revise  the  PIP's  on  the  basis  of 
user'.input  and  problems  identified.   The  final  report  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  December  1979. 

Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual  Program 

Evaluated  here  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  ESEa' Title  VII  Spant/h/English 
bilingual  education  program.   This  longitlKtinal  evaluation  focused  on 
Spanish/English  bilingual  programs  in,  either^heir  fourth  or  fifth  year  of 
operation  and  primarily-assessed  student  achievement  in  English  Language 
Arts  and  Mathematics  Computation.    A  final  repor^  is  due  March  31,  1978. 

Addendum:   A  Study  of  State  Programs  in  Bilingual  -Education. 

The  study  of  State  .progVams  in  bilingual  education  was  designed  to  describe 
and  analyze  State  and  extra-State  (e.g.,  American  Samoa)  programs  in  bilingual 
education  for  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  .  Topics  included 
in  the  analysis  were  the  authorizing  legislation,  procedures  used  to  identify 
program  goals  and  objectives,  mandated  or  prohibited  approaches/practices , 
and  program  requirements  as,  for  example?  st>ff  qualifications,  training 
activities,  materials,  and  student/teacher  ratios.   The  contractor  for  the 
project  was  Development  Associates,  Inc.  of  Washington,  D.C.  a^d  ths  project  , 
was  begun  in  sunjner  1975. 
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Findings 


State  Legislation 


As  of  December,  1976,  10  States  have  adopted  mandatory  bilingual 
instruction  and  16  States  have  legislation  specifically  permitting 
bilingual  instruction.   Fourteen  States  are  silent  on  bilingual* 
education  but  M  of  these  have  implemented  bilingual  education 
projects  during  FY  1976. 


LEAs  in  lOrStates  were  prohibited  by  law  from  giving  classroom 
instruction  in  any  but  the  English  language.    However,  some  of 
these  states  chose  not  to  enforce  this  prohibition;  for  example, 
four  allowed  the  operation  of  Title  VIT (Bilingual  Education  Ac  " 
projects.  . 

The  five  most  frequent  requirements  or  provisions  of  Sta^ 
legislated  bilingual  education  programs  are: 

A 

-  Implementation  of  "transitional"  bilingu^il  instruction 
programs  (17  Sta'tes), 

i 

-  Establishing  special  qual ificcitions  for  the*  certification,  of 
bilingual^ducation  teachers  (13  States), 

-  Providing  local  educational  agencies  with  supplementary  funds 
*in  support' of  bilingual  education  (13  States),. 

-  Mandating  a  cultural  component  in  bilingual  instruction 
programs  (13  States). 


Funding 

^  Of, the  19  States  operating  State  bilingual  education  programs  in 
the  1975-76  school  year,  16  appropriated  funds  specifically  for 
bilingual  education.   The  financial  support  reported  by  these  States 
varied  greatly  from  $19  per  student  to  $43L"per  student. 


o 


All  16  of  the  States  which  financially  supported  bilingual'education 
programs  operate  direfct  service  programs  in  contrast  to  demonstration 
or  experimental  programs. 

Only  four  States  and  one  extra-State  jurisdiction  reported  having 
allocated  more  State  funfls  for  bilingual  education  than  they  received 
from  the  Federal  government  during  the  1975-1976  schooLyear  (Colorado 
Illinois,  Massachusetts*  Utah,  and  Puerto  Rico].  ♦  • 

Funding  of  bilingual  education  projects  at  the  school^ district  level 
is  varied.  Rarely  are  local  projects  supported  from  jus.t  gne  source 
of  funds.  In  addition  to  local  and  State  funds,  18  Federal  programs 
provided  some  financial  support  to  bilingual  education  projects. 


o    ■   ■     .  '  '  1/?:: 
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®   Ninety  percent  of  Federal  funds  supporting  bilingual  education  are 
provided  through  ESEA  Title  I  and  ESEA  Title  VII  funds  (37=percent, 
and  53  percent,  respectively.)  ^ 

Students >  Teachers  and  Curriculum  Materials 

Methods  used  in  identifying  students  of  limited  English  speaking 
ability  (LESA)  are  Inadequate.    In  genera],  neither  a  yearly  LESA 
student  census  nor  a  standard  method  for  identifying  LESA  students 
is  required. 

^  Twenty-two  States  reported  over  1.3  million  students  as  limited 
English  speakers  and  therefore  eligible  for,  or  in  need  of,  bilingual 
education.   Of  these,  approximately  500,000  students  (40  percent)  were  - 
enrolled  in  bilingual  instruction  programs. 

Nine  of  the  40  States  permitting  bilingual  instruction  in  their  schools 
authorize  students  in  non-profit,  non-public  schools  to  participate  in 
their  biVingual  instruction  program  Seven  States  do  not  penjiit  participa- 
tion; three  States  indicated  thaj  participation  is  unconstitutional  and 
the  others  did  not  respond  to  ^  question. 

Fifteen  of  the  20  States  visited  reported  that  there- is  a  considerable 
shortage  of  qualified  bilingual  education  teachers.    SEAs  and  LEAs  are 
actively  working  with  university-level  teacher-training  institutions  ^ 
to  eeHgyiateJLtiiy  shortage.  ,    ,  J  r 

Bilingual  education  materials  in  the  non-Spanish  languages  were  generally^ 
not  available-.    Even  for  Spanish,  in  many  instances  such  materials  were 
not  readily  available,  were  inappropriate,  or  knowledge  of  their  ex- 

*  istence  was  limited.   Dissemination  of  bilingual  curriculum  materials 

'  was  generally  limited. 

♦ 

Extra-State  Jurisdictions 

T|ie  extra-State  jurisdictions  qf  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and^the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  v^tew  the  Federal 
biltrigual  education  program  as  a  "mixed  blessing":  ,they  agree  it  has 
helped  their  educational  efforts,  but  feel  that  greater  flexibility,  is 
needed  for  the  educational  situations  c^f  the  island  peoples  who  have  * 
cultural,  language  and  administrative-traditions  widely  different 
from  those" on  the  mainland. 

m 

State  Administration 

The  level  of  financial  management  and  technical  support  ^provided,  by 
States  for  bilingual  education  varies  widely. 

-    Collectively,  State  Education  Agencies  currently  play  a  minor  but 
growing  role  in  bilingual  education.  ^ 
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Only  13  SEAs  had  full-time  personnel  involved  in  bilingual  education 
and  only  8  had  three  or  more  staff  members  so  involved. 


o 


Twenty-nine  SEAs  provided  soifle  degree  of  .technical  assistance  to  ,  . 
LEAs  on  bilingual  education  matters.  ^  -  * 

®  Fourteen  States/ima6se  special  requirements  forjthe  qualification 
of  bilingual  educ/tion  instructional  personnel..  The  most  cQninorfr-'^ 
requirement  was  fluency  iri  tile  second  language  of* the  program; 

Summary     '        ^  :       -  ^ 

On  the  whole, -States  are  playing  a  Mmited  but  growing  role  in  bi)ingual 
education^  ^  The  number      States  which  mandate  or  permit.  biTingaal  educti- 
tion  has. grown  to  40.    State  financial  support  is  still  quite  limited, 
however;  fn  most  States,  Federal  funds  for  bilingual  education  exceed 
State  funds.   With  a  few  exceptions,  the  number  of  State  Education 
'Agency. personnel  involved  in  bilingual  education  is  small  *and,  con- 
sequently, provision  for  State-wide  leadership  and  technical  assistance 
to  local  school  districts  is  limited.      %  *  ' 


7 


Sources  Of  Evaluation  Data:  ,  .  ^ 

1.  American  Institutes  for  Research^   Evaluation  of  the  impact  of  ESEA 
Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual  Education  Program.  Vo1uml-I:' 
design  and  interim  findings.    February,  1977.  ! 

2.  American  Institutes  for' Research.    Evaluation  of  the  impact  of  ESEA 
Title  VII  Spanish/English  Bilingual^Education  Program.    Volume  II: 
Project  descriptions^   February;  1977.  > 

3.  Summer,  G.  &  Zellman,  G.    Federal  programs  supporting  educational 
change.   Volume  VI:    Implementating  and  sustaining  Title  Vtl  biTTngual 
projects >    The  RAND  Corporation,  January,' 197^. 

4.  Comptroller  General  ot.the  United  States.    Bilingual  education:  an 
'unmet  need.   WashTngton,  D.  C:   United  States  General  Accoigting 

•    Office,  1976.  .  ^ 

5.  Development  Associates,  Inc.    Final  Report:   A  study  of  state  programs 
bilingual  education.   March,  1977. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION' PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Follow  Through 

Legislation: 

Comnunity  Services  Act 
of  1974  (P.L.  93-644) 


Expiration  Date:  " 
September  30,  1977 


Year 
T568 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
,1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Authorization  1/ 


7^, OOP ,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
69,000,00(5 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
'60,000i000 


Appropriation 
S15, 000,000 
32,000,000 
70,300,000 
69,000,000 
63,060,000 
57,700,000 
53,000,000 
55,500,000 
59,000,000 
59,000,000 
000, 000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


According  to  the  authorizing  legislation.  Follow  Through  Program  provides 
"financial  ^assistance  to  local  edufc^itional  agencies,  combinations  of'^stich 
agencies  and  any  other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit  private  agencies*, 
organizations,  and' institutions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Follow 
Through  programs  focused  primarily  on  childrAn  from  low-income  families  in. 
kindergarten  and  primary  gj^f^s,  including  such  children  enrolled  in  private 
nonprofils.  elementary  schoc^pf  Vho  were  previously  enroll  led  in  Headstart  or 
similar  programs.**    Further,  the  legislation  provides  that  projects  must 
provide  comprehensive  services  which,  in  the  judgement,  of  the  Secretary, 
will  aid  the  continued  development  of  the  children. 

Follow  Through  is  defined  in  its  regulations  as  "an  experimental  community 
services  program  designed  to  assist,  in  d  research  setting,  the  overall 
^development  of  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade  froji 
low-income  families^  and  to  amplify  the  educational  qains  made  by  such 
children  in  Headstart  and  other  similar  quality  Preschool  orograms  by  (a) 
implementing  innovative  educational  approaches,  (b)  providing  corr>prehensive 
services  and  special  activities  in  the  areas  of  physical  and  mental  health, 
social  services,  nutrition,  and  such  otheV  areas  which  supplement  basic 
services  already  available  within  the  school  system,  (c)  conducting  the 
program  in  a  context  of  effedfive  commurfity  service  and  parentalMnvolve- 
meht,  and  (d)  providing  documentation  on  those  models  which  are  found  to  be 
effective. 'V 


2/  An  authorization  level  was  not  specified  prior  to  FY  71.  • 


14^  . 

Jhe  experimental  feature      the  program  fs  the  Implementation  of  a  variety 
of  educattonal  approaches  in  school  settings  with  greater  than  average 
amounts  of  supplementary  services*  and  a.  high  degree' of  parental  involve-; 
ment.   The  factor  which  varies  in  controlled  ways  and  is'thus  subject  to- 
evaluation  is  the  kind  of  educational  approach.    As  an  experimental  program, 
the  focus  of  evaluation's  upon  the  relati,ve  effectiveness  of  the  alternative 
educational  models  in  contrast  to  a  service  program  where  overall  impact  , 
of  the  program"  is  a  major  concern.    In  an  experimental  prograr^it  should  not 
be  surprising  to  find  that  a  number,  perhaps  many,  of  th.e  educational  approaches 
being  tested  are  not  successful.   Whatever  the  specific  results,  the  overall 
goal  is  to  add  to  our  knowledge  about  what  works  and  whaJ^de^TlTOt  work  for 
children  from  low^income  families.  *     ,      •  / 

The  overall  de^lopment  of  children  and  especially  their  educational  gains 
are  clearly  the  focus  of  the  Follow  Through  Program.    Consequently,  the 
objectives  of  the  various  educational  approaches  being  tested  include  the 
improvement  of  achievement  in  the  basic  skills,  self-esteem*  motivation  to 
learn  and  general  problem-solving  ability. 

Prog  ram  Opera  t  i  on  s^r 

The  Follow  Through  program  operates  out  of- two  offices.    The  responsibility 
for  administration  and  management  of  the  program  lies  with  the  Division 
of  Follow  Through  while  the  responsibility  for  evaluation  lies  with  the 
Office  of  Planning,^  Budgeting^nd  Evaluation. 

The  major  portion  (75  percent)  of  the  Follow  Through  FY  1977  appropriation  is 
used  to  fund  161  local  projects  to  service  the  Follow  Through  children  and 
to  implement  the  Follow  Through  models.  ^  .  , 

The  next  largest  portion  (10  percent)  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation 
goes  to  sponsors  of  the  20  Follow  Through  models.   These  sponsors  are  generally 
university  or  research  institutions  that  have  designed  approaches  to  early 
childhood  education.    The  sponsors  are  responsible  for  delivering  and 
installirig  their  models  at  local  "sites,  providing  for  continuous  technical 
assistance;  teacher  training;  guidance;  and  quality  control. 

Approximately  5  percent  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation  is  being  spent  to 
fund  expanded  demonstration  activities  in  tWenty-one  sites  judged  exemplary  by 
the  OE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel. 

About  2  percent  of  the  Follow  Through  apf)ropriation  is  spent \on  evaluation. 
The  remaining  8  percent  of  the  FolTow  Through  monies  are  used  fqV  program 
^related  activities  such  as  supplementarytraining  para-j)rofessional?, 
*  irants  to  states  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  schoal  districts,  and 
■or  hiring  subject  specialists  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Follow  Through 
projects,  ,  ,  - 


?: 


The  161-  school  districts  and  the  20  sponsors  receiving  Follow  Through  funds 
were  selected  between  1967  and  1972.    Each  year  the  LEAs  and -the  sponsors 
submit  to^USOE  proposals  for  continuation  of  grants. 
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Program  Scope; 

InfY  1977,  more  than  74,000  fhUovt  Through  children  in  kindergarten 
through  third  grade  received  Instructional  and  other  services  at  more  than 
600  elementary  schools  from  more  than  3,000  classroom  teachers  and  more  ' 
than  6,000  teacher-aides  in  161  projects  across  the  country.    The  program 
emphasizes  community  and  parental  involvement  and  encourages  the  focusing 
of  ava'ilable  local,  State,  private,  and  FedS»ral  resources  on  the  needs  of 
Follow  Through  children.  .        •  • 

The  Follow  Through  program  is  comprehensive  in  scope  and  encompasses  all 
instructional  and  noninstructional  services.    On  the  average,  including  state, 
local  and  federal  sources,  it  costs  almost  $800  more  per  0upil  to  educate 
Follow  Through  children  than  similar  non-Follow  Through  children  in  1976.  The 
largest  portion  or  about  26  percent  of  this  incremental  cost  went  to  pay  for 
teacher-aides;  21  percent  for'follow  Through  sponsor- services;  16  percent  for 
teacher  training  and  medical,  psychological,  social  services;  9  percent  for*  ' 
project  director  and  LEA  evaluations,  another' 9  percent  for  local'  curriculum  , 
development,  6  percent  for. parent  coordinators  and  home  visitors,  and  .13  percent 
for  all  other  services  and  activities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  .  "  ■ 

As  an  experimental  research  program,  the  goal  of  the  Follo\v  Through  program 
Is  to  Identify  effective  approaches  for  the  education  of  low-1ncd|ne 
children  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade.    Preliminary*  results  of  a  large 
scale,  multi-year  evaluation  xah  now  be  reported.    Follow' Thrmigh  children, 
grouped  at  the  site  level, .were  compared  to  similar  children  in  order  to  estimat 
Incremental  effects  of  the  various  mode^ls.   The  comparison  children  generally 
received  supplementary  services  such  as  provided  by  Title  I.    Of  the' 22  early 
elementary  school  approaches  tried,  few  can  be  said  to  have  added  a  substantial 
positive  Increment  to  the  expected  educational  outcomes  of  participating  children 
One  approach,  the  Direct  Instruction  Model,  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Oregon,  was  more  successful  on  most  measures  than  the  other  approaches;  however, 
even  fhat  model  was  not  uniformly  successful  in  all  sites.    Several  other  models 
showed  some  success  on  some  measures  in  some  sites.    In  many  cases  and  for  most 
models  the  results  were  Inconclusive  either  because  the  evidence  was  not  con- 
clusive enough  to  permit  judgments  to  be  made  or  because  the  evidence  was 
mixed  (i.e.,  the  results  were  positive  in  some  sites,  negative  in  some  and 
neutral • elsewhere) . 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Follow  Through  evaluation  is 
based  upon  national,  local  and  sponsor  evaluations.    The  effects  of  the 
models  on  children  were  assessed  on  a  variety  of  measures  including  reading. 


♦Results  were  preliminary  at  the  time  of  this, writing  (late  summer  1977);  final 
evaluation  results  are  expected  to  be  released  in  early  fall. 
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matheinatlcs,  spelling,  language  arts,  abstract  reelsoning,  and  self-esteem. 
In  most  of  the  evaluations,  the  performance  of  children  in  Follow  Through 
was  compared  to  children  of  similar  socio-econorfHc  status  but  not  irv  Follow 
Through.    In  the  national  evaluation,  which  concentrated  on  16  models, :the 
performance  of  children  who  participated  in -the  full  Follow  Through  Pro'^ram  was 
comparfed  with  matched  samples  who  did  not  receive'Follow  Through. 

Since  the  purpose  of  Follow  Through  is  to  learn  which  approaches  are  the    ^  . 
most  effective,  most  of  the  results  focus  upon  the- benefits'^or  deficiencies  / 
of  individu^il  models  and  are  not  easilyvsunmarized.   However,  son]^  general- 
izations are  offered  below:        •       *  ' 

The  effettiveness  of  most  models  varied  substantially  from  site  to  site.* 
Host  models/TiaV^nstances  of  both,  success  tnd  failure  at  the  school  dj^trict*  - 
level.    Th/s,  in  part,  reflects  the  fact,  which  is  e^lso  known  from  other  . 
research, /that  instructional  approaches  can  account  for  only  a  limited  amount 
of  variation  in  school  outcomes.   Many  other  factors,  including  ones  outside 
the  control  of  the  schools,  influence  the  learning  process. 

Despite  ^  finding  that  most  models  are^not  powerful  enough  to  overcome 
other  factors  which  tend  to  suppress  the  educational  achievement  of  ^ 
'disadvantaged  children,  a  number  of  successful  projects  have  been  found 
at  the  local  level.   These  projects  are  being  fundfed  as  resource' centers  in 
FY  1977%  r  •  .  '  - 

Host  special  instructional  approaches  and  supplementary  services  for 
disadvantaged  children  in  Follow  Through  do  not  seem  superior  to  other  serv^H^e 
programs  (i^e..  Title  I)  as  mea^sur^d  by  standardized  tests  of  educational  per- 
formance.^ In  part  this  is  a  corollary  to  the  preceding  conclusions  but  It  goes 
t)eyond  it.   The  Follow  Through  experiment  sOggests  that  tinstructional  approaches 
do  not  differ  widely  in  their  impact  upon  cliildren's  test  scores,  but  when  they 
do,  thfe  differences  ar£  somewhat  more  likely  to  favor  .the  more  structured 
-approaches. 

Educational,  approaches  which  stress  that  children  should  have  a  substantial 
role. In  choosing  their  activities  and  that  the  teacher's  role  should.be  _ 
less  overtly  directive  than  In  traditional  classrooms  tend  to  compare. poorly 
with  more  traditional  approaches.    Advocates  of  these  approaches  usually 
believe  that^children  from  the  "child-centered"  classrooms  excel  in  areas 
not  measured  by  Instruments  like  those  used  in  thp  Follow  Through  exqeriment. 
What  dofes  seem  evident  is  that  students  in'the  "child-centered"  classroom 
frequently  do  »not  do  well  on  the  traditional  types  of  Standardized  tests. 
Some  child-centered  models  have  be^n  successful  on  model  developed  instruments. 

•  ♦  ^ .  *      *t  - 

In  the  case  of  Follow  Through,  implementation  difficulties  have  contributed 
in  part  to  the  site-to-site  variation  which  lessens  the  strength  of  con- 
clusions which  can  be  drawn  about  the  effectiveness  of  specific  educational 
approaches. 
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'Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:. 

The  Follow  Through  Planned  Variation  E^cperiment 

'Volume 'l,;  A  Synthesis  of  Fin/ng^.  Washington*,  D.C.:  DHEW, 
^USOE,  I97f  •   

.Valunie  1 1 -A.    National  Evaluation:    Patterns  of  Effects.  Cambridge: 
ABT  Associates,  Inc,,^^  1977. 

Volume  II.-B.    National  Evaluation:  Detailed  Effects.  Cambridge: 
ABT  Associates,  Inc.,  1977.     '  , 

Volume  II-C.    National  gvajuation:  Detailed  Effects.  Cambridge: 
J\BT  Assoicates,  Inc.',  1977i 

Volume  II-C.    Appendix.    Cambridge:   ABT  Associates,  Inc. 1977.*  . 

Volume  III.    Sponsor  Evaluation:    Patterns  of  Effects.   Washihgton,  D.C^: 
Follow  Through  Sponsors,  1977. 

Volume  IV.   Cost  Analysis ^   Bethesda,  Maryland:    RMC  Research  Corporation-, 

1977.     :  ' 

Volume  V.   A  Technical  History  of  the  Nation  Follow  Through  Evaluation. r 
Cambridge:    The-«uron  Institute,  T977.         '  ^ 

Volume  V^   Appendix.   Cambhidge:    The  Huron  institute,  1977. 


See  Addendum  to  Section  on  t*he  Packaging  and  Dissemination  Program. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS c» 


Program  Name: 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (SAfA)  •  Maintenance  and 
Operations  ^ 

Legislation:        '  Expiration  Date: 

r 

P.L.  81-874Vas  amended  June  30,  ^97^*l^ 

by  P.L.  93-180  ^ 

Funding  History: 


4 


Year 

Authorization  ^ 

Appropriation 

1969 

$560,950,000*^ 

505,900,000 

1970 

1,150,000,000 

505,400,000 

1971 

935,295,000 

536,068,000 

1972 

1,024,000,000 

5^2,580,000 

1973 

,1  ,025,000,000 

635,495,000 

1974 

989,391 ,000 

574,416,000 

1975 

980,000,000 

636,01 6,000 

1976 

995,000,000 

684,000,000 

Transition  Quarter 

70,000,000  IZ 

1977 

1  ,090,192,000/3 

768,000,000 

1978 

*  1,198,000,000^ 

770,000',000 

Program  Goals. and  Objectives 

P.L.  81-874  provldes^a^ssi stance  to  local  school  districts  for  current 
operating  costs  of  educating  children  in  areas  w^re  enrollments  are 
affected  by  Federal  activities.   The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
minimize  the  fiscal  inequities  caused  by  both  the  presence  of  tax- 
ejcempt  Federal  lands  and  the  burden  of  providing  public  school  educa- 
tion to  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  or  have  a  parent'  ' 


1/    Pnymvions  pertaining  ta  "A"  category  pupils  and  children  attending 
schools  on  Federal  installations  are  permanent. 

2/    Includes  $15  million  in  Transition  .Quarter  funds  for  fiscal  year  . 
1977  start  up  costs. 

3/   Does  not  Include  disaster  provisions. 
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employed  on  Federal  property  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  uniformed  services. 
The  law  also  provides  for  the  full  cost  of  educating  children  residing  on  ^ 
Fedleral  property  when  State  law  proMtits  the  expenditure  of  State  funds 
f6r  the  schooling  of  such  children  or  where  no  local  education  agency  is* 
able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education.   Assistance  is  also  provided 
for  schools  damaged  in  major  or  pinpoint  disa5ters.    Indian  Lands  and  low- 
rent  housing  are  included  in  eligible'Federal  property  under  this  law. 

P.L.  874  is  the  closest  approximation- to  general  aid  from  the  Federal- 
'Government  available  to  eligible  school  districts.    SAFA 'funds  become 
part  of  the  general  operating  accounts  of  LEAs.    P.L.  93-380  incorpor- 
ated two  e^xceptions  for  (a)  handlcappfed  children  of  military  personnel,  and 
handicapped  childreYi  residing- on  Indian  lands,  funds  for  which  must  be  used 
for  special  programs  to  meet  the'needs  of  these  children,  and  (b)  children 
from  public  bousing,  funds  for  which  must  be  used  for  ESEA  Title  I-type 
programs,    P.L.  93-380  also  amendecj  Section  5(d)(2),  to  allow  a  waiver  to 
the  prohibition. against  State  consideration  of  P.L.  ^74  payments  when  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  and  amount  to  be  paid  under  a  State  aid  program,  if 
the  State  has  a  program  designed  to  equalize  ej^penditures  among  its  school 
districts. 

Proqratn  Operations  ^ 

Payments  are  made  directly  to  local  education  agencies  (or  to  Federal 
agencies  where  they  are  operating  schools).    The  payments  are  based  on 
normal  expenditures  per  pupil  from  local  sources  for  children  who  reside 
on  Federal  property  and/or  reside  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property,  or  who  had  a  parent  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  services. 
Applications  are  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  through  the  State  education 
agency,  which  certifies  that  information  in  the  local  application  is 
accurate  insofar  as  reccSTrds  in  State  offices  are  concerned. 

The  law^s  amended  specifies  how  to  cqmpute  the  amount^to  which. a  local 
educational  agency  is  entitled.    Basic  to  that  process  is  the  computation  . 
of  the  local  contribirtioh  rate  if  the  minimum  rate  of  either  one-half  the 
State  or  national^Sverage  per  pupil  cost  is  not  used.    To  calculate  theT 
rate,  a  determination  must  be  made  as  to  which  school  districts  in  a  State 
are  like  that  of  the  agency  in  question.    The  rate  is  the  result  of  divid- 
ing the  sum  of  the  expenditures  from  local  sources  mad.e  two  years/ previously 
^by  the  comparable  di'^tricts.  by  the  average  daily  attendance  Q^>iuch  districts 
in  that  same  prior  year.    An  agency's  entitlement  is\then  computed  according 
to  formulas  and  qua-lifications  prescribed  by  the  amenaed-jlaw.    It  is  the 
product  of  the  rate  and  various  stipulated  percentages  ofl  the  rate  times  the 
number  pf  pupils  who  may  be  determined  to  be  in  more  tharj' a  dozen  different 
categories  with  respect  to  the  residence  and  employment  of  a  parent  on 
Federal  property. 

if 

Anong  the  changes  made  by  the  Education  'Amendments  of  1974  affecting 
Public  Law  81-874  were  the  exclusion  from  consideration ^for  entitlemeht  ^ 
children  of  civilians  employed  on  Federal  property  in  a  State  other  than. 
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to  fully  meet  entitlements.    A  tnree-tier  system,  aesignea  abbure 
level  of  payments  for  all  parts  of  the  program,  is  required.    The  fir 
tier  payment  is  25  percent  of  all  eligible  payments',  including  public 
The  second  tier  payment;  assuming  suffiicient  Appropriations,  picks  up 


the  State  in  which  the  local  education  agency  is  located,  changes  in 
entitlement  for  various  .categories  of  eligible  children,  and  requirements 
for  a  new  method  of  calculating  payments  if  appropriations  are  insufficient 
to  fully  meet  entitlements.    A  three-tier  system,  designed  to  assure  some 

  The  first 

ic  housing, 
jp  vary-  « 

ing  percentages  0/ the-d'ifferent''categoriies  of  payments,  but  excludes  public 
housing,  and  the  third  tier,  assuming  appropriations  above  requirements  of 
,.the  first  two  tiers,  pays  the  remaining  percentage's  of  payments'for  the 
various  categories,  including  public  housing.  , 

The  Amendments  of  1974  hlso  contained  four  "savings"  or  "hold  harmless" 
clauses  designed  to  red^ice  the  impact  of  changes  in  entitlements  and  to 
offset  substantial  reductions  in  impact Irfd  funds  for  school  districts 
affected  by  military  base  closings  announced  after  April  16,  1973.  ^  These 
savings  clauses  are  designed  to  maintain  payments  to  a  school  district  at 
90  percent  or  80  percent  of  its  previous  year's  payment,  depending  on  the 
percentage  of  local  exj^nditures  deri'ved  from  P.L.  81-874  sources /dr  the 
percentage  of  federally-  connected  students  in  the  district,  or  t^  offset 
decreases  resulting  from  application  of  the  payment  method  for  public 
housing  pupils. 

Federal  payments  on  the  average  represented  about  two  percent  of  t\T^  total 
operating  costs  of  eligible  districts  in  1976,  with  a  range  of  less  than  one 
percent  |o  more  t^an  ^0  percent.'  • 

Program  Scope 

In  1977  there  were  awards  made  on  the  basis  of  2,469,108  school  children 
counted  for  aid  purposes,  including  payments  to  other  Federal  agencies 
maintaining  schools  for  42,000  pupils.    Since  the  funds  are  available  for  . 
the  general  operating  accounts  of  school  districts,  some  or  all  of  the  23 
million  children  e>ifolled  in  SAFA-aided  school  districts  could  conceivably  . 
benefit  from  the  aid  provided  by  the  pro^gram.    Funds  were  provided  for 
dis'aster  assistance  in  FY  1976  in  the  amount  of  $12  million. 

.P^onrjim  Effectiveness  and^rtf^ress: 

•One  purpose  of  the  program--to  reduce  inequities    caused  by  the' presence 
of  tax-exempt  Federal  lands  and  the  burden  on.  local  .education  agencies  of 
providing  free  public  education  to  children  whose  parents  are  connected  to 
the  Federal  Government— was  addressed  in  a  study  conducted  by  the  Battel le 
Memorial  Institute  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  1969.    The  study 
found  that. Impact  aid  payments  result  in  unjustified -payments  to  some 
school  districts  and  overcompensates  them  for  the  real  or  presumed  burden 
of  Federal  activity.    Some  important  changes  were  rjade  urfder  provisions  of 
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P.L»  93-380  tfi\d  are  noted  below,  but  some  of  the  conditions  described  in 
the  study  are  ^ill  in  effect,  resulting  i^n  "windfall"  payments  because*  of 

1.  Payments  rhat  far  exceed  t>ie  cost  to  the  loccil  government  of 
educating  Federal  pupils.  "  \       )  • 

•  ,  ♦  .   .  ^  y      .      .  ^ 

2.  Payments  to  wealthy  school  districts  which  could  finance 
better-than-average  school  costs  without  SAFA  aid. 

3.  Payments  to  districts  where  the  economic  activity  occurring  '-^ 
on  non-taxable  Federal  lands  (e.g.,  a  leased  oil  well  or-an 
aircraft  company  on  Federal  property)  generates  enough  local  J. 
taxes  to  support  increased  school  costs;    v  r 

4.  Payments  to  school  districts  which  afe  compensated  twice 
for  the  same  goverrlment  impact  under  .different  Federal^ 
legislation.    For  example, 'some  districts  benefit  from  * 
shared  revenues,  such  as  timber  and  Taylor  grazing  revenues' 
from  putHicTands  and  are  entitled  to  impact  aid  under 

/-P.L.  81-874.    Because  impact  aid  is  based  upon  the^- student 
population  rather  than,  property  characteristics,  the  two 
payments  frequently  overlap  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  . 
districts.  •  ,  '  -  1 

5.  Higher*  fpr  pupil  payments  to  rich  diWricts  than  to  poon 
ones  resulting  from  the  inclusion  ofhocal  expenditure  - 
irt  calculating  the  aid  formula.        \  *  ,  * 


Payments  that  often  do  ryjj^reflec-t  the  economic  stimuTus"^' 
that  the  Federal  goverhmen-^'may  cause  in  a  community. 


\ 

As  a  result  of  these  observations.  Battel le  proposed  spetific  changes 
in  the  existing  law:  *  \ 

\  .  ' 

;        1.    Absorption  -  Paying  only  fo\'those. students  in  a  school 
district  that  exceed  the  Fedet^al  impact  on  all  districts. 
This  average  impact  for  Federa reactivity  was'estimated  at  , 
3  percent  of  alj  students  for  th^  country  a's  a  whole, 

'       '\     '      •  ■ 

2.    Change  in  entitlement  -  Changing  tne  entitlement  for  B 
pupils  from  the  current  level  of  50  percent  of  the  A 
students,  i.e.,  those  whose  parents  l^ve  and  work  on 
.  Federal  property,  to -40  percent  of  the  A  ^tuctents.  The 
ra^onale  offered  far  this  change  is  thjsrt  school  districts, 
are  presumed  only  tojose^an  estimated  40  percent  of 
property  tax  revenues  normally  paid  by  business,  which,, 
for*  the  parents  of.B  students,  is  the  untaxable  Federal 
property  where  they  work.  .  *  '  , 
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3.    Richness  cutoffs  -  Reducing  or  eliminating  districts  that 
'  have  an  average  tax  base  that  is  25  percent  above  State 
'  •      average  per  pupil  tax  base.   The  present  law  has  no  such 
-cutoff. 

Battel le  also  suggested  that  the  local  tax  effort  be  t^^Cen^into  accoun^t 
in  devising  any  formula  changes;  that  Fjsderal  in-1 ieu-of-tax  payments, 
sharped  revenues  and  other  special  paymehts  be  deducted  from  impact  aid 
payments;  and  that  the  capital  cost  pro'gram  (P.L.  815)  be  merged  with 
the  operating  cost  iJrogram  (P.L.  874). 

A*  reqdSt  study  of  the  prograin  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
made\imilar  findings,  particularly  in  reference  to  determination  of 
eligibility  and  payme/it  rates .    For  example,  among  J:.he  selected  school 
diilmts  included  in  its  study,  GAO  rjeported.  ins*Srites  of  errors  in  , 
count  of  eligible  pupils  and  inconsistences  in  determining  eligibility 
and  in  establishing  payment  rates  for  eligible  districts.    USOE  pUnned 
actions  are  responsive  to  most  of  the  GAO  recommendations. 

P.L.  93-380  made  substantisPl  changes  in  the  prograip'*,  largely  effective 
in  FY  1976.    While  these  changes  did|not  incorporate  the  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Battel le  studV,^some  of  them, are  consistent  with 
the  spirit  and.  intent  of  these  recomfnendations .    For  example,  the 
exis^g  "R"  cat-egory  pupils  (reside^' on  Federal  property  or  reside  on, 
prfPrtely  owned  property, with  a  parent. employed  on  Federal  property  or  i 
the  uniformed  services)  were  put  inta  four  groups  for  determining 
entitlement:    1)"  parent  in  the  uniformed  services— entitlement  remains 
at  50  percent  of  the  LCR,  2)  parent  is  a*civilian  employed  on  Federal  ^ 
property  1^5$ted  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  same  county  as  the  school 
district— entitlement  will  be  45  percent  of  the  LCR, (3)  parent  is  a 
civilian  employed  on  Eederal  property  located  outside  the  county  of 
the  LEA-entiTtement^will  be  40  percent  of  the  LCR,    (4)  parent  employed 
outsi<ie  the  State 'of  residence--no  entitlement.    Another  provision  to 
make  the  program  more  equitable  will ^ allow  States  with  equalization 
, programs  to  cotisider,  SAFA  funds  to  some  extent ^in  their  State  afd  ^ 
'programs,  offs^ting  windfall  payments  some  districts  might  receive. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Y.    Battel le  Memorial  Institute,  School  Assistance  in  Federally  - 
Affected  Areas:    Study,  of  Putiyic  Laws  81-874  and  81-815,  published 
by  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.,  91st  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  GPO,  T970.  ^  ^ 

2.  Administration  of  Poiblic  Laws  81-874'and  81-815.    Annual  Report 

of  thd  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
arid  Welfare, »GPO,  1976.        "  s 

3.  ..Assessment  of  the*  Impact  Aid-  Program.    Report  to  th^  House 
Committee^o-n  Education  and  Labor  hy-the  Comptroller  Gerteral  qf  the 
United  States,  October  15,  19^15.  .    *     i  n 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  P.ROGRAMS 

Program  Name:  '  ^'^^ ' 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (SAFA):    Construction  ' 


♦legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


P.L.  81-815,  as  amended 
by  P..L.  93-380 


June  30,  1978*^ 


Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1969 

$79,162,000 

lAy745,000 

1970  ■ 

80,407,000 

15,181 ,000 

1971 

83,000,000 

15,000,000 

1972 

91,250,000 

.  20,040,000 

1973 

72,000,000 

15,910,000 

1974 

72,000,000 

19,000,000 

1975 

72,000,000 

20,000,000 

1976 

70,000,000 

20,000,000 

1977 

70,000,000 

-  -25,000,000 

1978 

70,000,000 

.  30,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objective.s 

P.L.  •81-815  is  designed' to  provide  local  education  agencies  with 
financial  aid  for  school  construction  under  specified  conditions: 
for  construction  of  urgently  needed  minimum  school  facilities  in  ' 
school  districts  which  have  had  substantial  increases  in  school 
membership  as  a  result  of  new  or  increased  Federal  activities 
(Section  5);  where  provision  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  construction 
imposes  a  financial  hardship  (Section  8):  and  for  the  construction  of 
temporary  school  facilities  where  a  Federal  impact  js^^pected  to  be 
temporary  (Sectfon  9).    The  law  also  directs  the  Commissioner  .to  make 

^arrangements  forj)rovidi^ng  minimum  school  facilities  for  Federally*- 
connected  children  if  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  or  itspolitii^ 
subdivisions  may  be  spent  for  their  education  or  if  the  Co™issi3y!er 

^ finds  that  no  local  ^ductftion  agency  is.  able  to  provide  a  sui^tple 
free  public  education  (Section  10).    Assistance  is  authorized  Jk)r 
construction  of  minimum  school  facilities  in  local  education  agencies 
serving  children  residing.bn  Indian  lands  by  Sections  14(a)  and  14(b)* 


*   Provisions  pertaining  to  Section  5(a)(1)  pupils  and   Sections  10 
.and  14  are  permanent. 
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and  Section  U(c)  authorizes  assistance  ta  financially  distressed 
local. education  agencies  which  have  substantial  Federal  lands  and 
substantial  numbers  of  unhoused  pupils.    Emergency  aid  is  available 
to  LEAs  for  the  reconstruction  of  school  facilities  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged  in  school  districts  located  in  declared  major 
disaster  ajeas  and  in  certain  districts  affected  by  a  pinpoint 
disaster  (Section  16)/  • 


Since  FY  1967, ^appropriations  for  P.L.  81-815, have  been  substantially 
below  the  amounts  required  for  funding  of  all  qualified  applicants 
.  under  the  law.    The  basic  Jaw  require?  that ^disaster  assistance  under 
Section  16  be  funded  from  available  funds  (these  payments  may  tKen  be 
covered  by  supplemental  appropriation  requests)  and  that  Section  9 
(temporary  Federal  impact),  10  (school  construction  on  Federal 
property),  and  14  (a)  and  (b)  (children  residing  on  Indian  lands) 
will  receive  priority  over  othfer  provisions.    The  law  requires  that 
eligible  applications  be  ranked  within  each  section  on  the. basis 
of  relative  urqen)ky*5^  need  and  that  available^fUnds  be  assigned  on 
this  basis.    Trte  rising  by  relative  uraencv  of  neec^is  based  on 
the  percentage  of  federally  connected  children  eliqtble  for  payment 
in  a  school  district  and  the  percentage  of  "unhoused"  pupils  in  the 
district.  « "Unhoused"  pupils  are  those  in  membership  in  t)ie  schools  of 
a  district  over  and  above  normal  capacity  of  available  and  usable 
minimum  school  facilities.  ^         *  '  * 

Program  Operations 


All  grants  are  made»to  qualified  ^choOl  districts  on  the  bi 
api^^tions.  The  amount  of  payment  to  a  LEA  under  Secti 

for  increa 


on 

bpertv 


V     a  pc 


percent  of  the  average  State  per  puoil  cost  for  o 
...        eases  in  the  number  of  children  residing  on.Feden 
to  50  pergferrt  for  increases  in  the  number  of  children/residing  with 
a  parent^ployed  on  Federal  property  or  xin  active  duty  in  the.  unif 


formed 

vices,  to  45  percent  for  iicreases  resulting  from  Federal  activities 
carried  on  either  directly  or  through  a  contractor.    Grants  are  further 
.limited  to  actual  cost  of  providing  minimum  school  facilities  "for 
children  who  would  otherwise  be. without  such  facilities.    Full  costs  of 
construction  are  authorized  for  temporary  Tacili ties  required  as  a  ^ 
result  of  Fed^al  activities  -and  for  facilities  which  local  education 
agencies  are  unable  to  provide  for  children  resi,ding  on  Federal  prop- 
erty.   For  children  residing  on  Indian  lands,  graivts  are'based  on  needs 
^of  the  school  district  for  providing  minimum  schaot  facilities. 

In  recent  years  appropriation  language  has  dfrected  available  funds 
toward  the  most  urgent  needs  for  school  facilities.    In  FY  1975.  for 
example,  funds  were  directed  toward  high  priority  projects  under 
Section  5  (grants  to,  heavily  impacted  .local  school  districts)  and  to 
facilities  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands  (Section  14).    In  FY 
1976.  fund ^^WSre  directed  toward  projects  under  Section  5  in  school 
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districts  impacted  by  Trider>t  activities  in  the  SUte  of  Washington^ 
After  funding  emer-gency  repairs  to  Federal  installations  constructed 
"  under  Section  10  remaining  funds  were  directed  to  Section  5  and  Section 
14(a)  and  (b)  projects  with  approximately  $7  million  reserved  for 
Section  5  and- 47  million  for  Section  14  in  FY  1976.    In  addition  $1.6 
million  was  provided  for  major  disaster  areas  under  provisions  of 
Section  16. 


Program  Scope 


Since  1951  P.L.  815  has  provided  $1.5  billion  for  school  construction  to 
house  more  than  2  million  pupils.    Funding  hjstory  for  the  past  10  yea,r^^" 
is  as  follows:*  '  i  ^ 


Section  and 
Fiscal  year 

Section  5,  8,  9 

1968 

1969 

197a  ' 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977. 

Section  14 


Number  of  projects 


Amount  of  funds 
reserved  * 


123 
69 
3 

0* 
9 
23 
3 

3  ■ 
4 


$10,647,381 
69  f  80^05 
-  1,004,911 
•  568,915 
0 

9,355,242 
17,319,924- 
7,404,240 
3,628,787 
5,500,000 


Number  of 
classrooms 


^  903 
2,416 
7,801 
277 
116 
193 
223 
94 
50 
2^^ 


Pupils 
*  housed 


27,208 
98,390 
•241,770 
6, -335 
3,480 
5,145 
6, 22  J 
2,«8 
1,470 
7,000, 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


2 

4 

1 
8 
0 
0 
9 


1 ,085,998 
2,071,858 
2,603,869 
4,346,095 
2,448,601 
930,000 
9,639,583* 
8,073,672 
7,229,686 
7,100,000 


20 
20 
0 

'  30 
5 
10 

135 
0 
0 

250 


690 
505 

b 

597 
162 
120. 
2,981 

"*^0 
0 

7,000 


"4 


Zeros  indicate  pYojects  started  in  prior  years  or  funds  reserved  in 
prior  years;  number  of  classrooms  completed  and  pupils  haused  represent 
projects  completed  during  the  yeatr<«[unds  for  wh1ch.ma/h^ve 'been 
reserved  In  prior  years.  ^ 


Section  and 
Fiscal  year 


Number  of  projects' 


Amount  of  funds      NumbeK of 
reserved  classrooms 


Section  10 

1 

1968 

13 

» 

'    1,749,902  ' 

'   ■  38 

1969  • 

20 

14,469,886 

137 

1970        -  . 

11 

1,166,197 

37 

1971^ 

.  14 

12,651,927 

55 

1972 

9    .  ' 

10,151,252 

99 

1973 

1 

18,000 

0 

1974  _ 

6 

505,690 

3 

1975  ^ 

0 

811,291, 

0 

1976 

0 

6,207,68/, 

0 

1977 

9 

4,900,000 

*  0 

Pupils 
housed 


813 
3,704 

746* 
4,152 
2,390 
0 

70 
0 
0 
0 


In  addition,  more  than  $31  million  has  been  obligated, to  reconstruct 
school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  ,by  a  major  disaster 
since  such  assistance  vi^s  first  authorized  in  FY'  1966. 

Proctrem  Effect^iveness  and  Progress 

A  backlog  of  eligitile  applications  has  accumulated  since  1967,  when 
appropriations  were  no  longer  adequate  fully  to  fund  all  of  them.  At 
the  close  ofFY  1976,  this  backlog  was  estimated  at  $845  million,  as 
follows:        ^       "  * 


Section  .5 
Section  10 
Section  14 


$115 
.230 
500 


milTion 
million 
million 


$845^^  million 


tn  recent  years  available  funds'  h^ve  been  directed  toward  high  priority 
needs  bf  Section  5  and  SectionJ4  (a)  and  (b),-with  some  funding  for 
emergency  repair  of  Federal  installations  -constructed  undar  Section  10. 
A'study  of  current  construction  needs  under  Section  10.  i"s  now  in  progress. 
Some  of  the  entitlements  making  up  this  backlog  may  not  represent  current 
.needs,  which  must  be  demonstrated  before  actual  funding  can  occur,  and 


An  evaluatton  of  P.L.  81-815  was  contained  in  a  study  by  the  Battel ler 
Memorial  Institute.   The  study  concluded  that  wfth  its  system  of  oV^oject 
by  project  approval  the  administration  of  P.L.  '815  is  unnecessarily  com- 
plicate^ Furthemjore,  "because  capital  projects  are  easily  deferrable 
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in  the  Federal  budget,  P.L.  815  provides  for  uncertain  levels  of  support' 
based  upon  a  priority  system  that  tends  to  penalize  a  district  that 
proceeds  on  its  own' to  provide  classroons  for  federally  connected*  - 
students."   The- Battel le  Study  reconmended  that  the  capita]  cost  proqratn 
(P.L.  815)  applicable  to  the  usual  situations  be  merged  with  the  opera- 
ting cost  program  (P.L.  874)  -in  order  to  simplify  its  administration 
and  provide  assistance  on  a  current  basis. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data'>^ 

1.  Battel le  Memorial  Institute,  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas:    A  Study  ot  Public  Laws  81-874  and  8T-8T5',  published  by  the 

-Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
^     6P0,  1970..  ^/  ^  . 

2.  AdministratiQp/of  Public  laws' 81-874  and  81-815.   Annual'  Report  of 

^  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  1976. 
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PROGRAM  NAME: 


Ehiergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
tagislaticn; 


Title  VII  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (PL.  92-318)  as  aitended  by  the 
Educaftion  ;^Tienc3tents  ^  93-380)  and' 
PL  94-482'  ' 


Expiration  Date; 
Septenibef  30,  1979 


.Funding  History 
Pisccd  Year 


Authorization  ($) 

1,000,000,000 
Total  of  ' 

j.,doo, 006,000 

for  FY  74-76 1 

To^taVof.  ' 
1,000,000,000 
for  FY  77-79^ 

\ 


Apprcpr  iation  ($ ) 

228,000,000 
236,000,OdO 
2*15,000,000 
24^,000,000 
3,000,000 

257;5ao,ooo 


1973 

1974  . 
.     1975      '  / 
.  197&' 

Transition  Quarter  . 

1977 
a978 

1979 

Program  Goals  &  Objectives 

In  June  of  1972  thg^linergenc?  SchooL  Aid  ,Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted  into  law  to 
provide  local  edtxiational  agencies  with  financial  assistaribe  —  (1)  to  meet 
the  special  needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of  minority  groi:p  segregation 
and  discrindnation  among  students  and  faculty  in  elesfnentary  and  secondary  • 
schools;    (2)  to  encourage  ^  voluntary  elimination,  'reduction  or  prevention 
of  minority  group  isolation  in  eleinentary  and  secondary  schc»ls  with  sub-  * 
stantial  proportions  of  minority  qroyjp  students;  ^and  (3)  to  aid  school 
children  in  overccming  the  educational  disadvantages  of  minority  grovp 
'  isolation.    In  addition  to  these  general  objectives,  each  of  the  Act*s 
authorized  sulprograms  has.  specific  objectives  consistent  with  the  Act's 
ovei^l  goals. 

^  ESAA  originally  authorized  eight  sufcprograms,  three  of  vMch  were  State" 
'  ^^portionment  programs '  (Basic  Grants,  Pilot  Projects,  and  Nor^rofit 
Organization  grants)  and  the  remaining  five  (Bilingual  Projects^  Educational 
Television,  Metropolitan^  A^ea  Projects,  Special  .Projects,  and  Evaluation) 
were  discretionary  programs.  ✓ ' 


.1^    Original  atithoi^ization  was  for  1  billion  dollars  for  FY^  73  and  a  sMilar 
amounb  for  iSr  74.    PL  93-380  changed  the  authorization  such  that  the 
second  trillion  dollars  i3  authorized  for  the  entife  period  fran  FY  •73  - 
through  FY  76.  '  ,  * 

•     I  *  '  ♦       '      i   ,  * 

2.  .  An  additjiQnal-$30  million  was  available  fran  the  FY  1976  ^rcpfiatxon 
^  -   'fran  the  FY  1976  ^appropriation  fran  June  1,  1976  throiigh  ,the  transition 
;      quarter,   .  \  ' 

aXL  94-482  authorizes  $1,000,00*0,000  for  ESAA  activities  for  fiscal  .years 
31^-79.   Additlon^ly,  $25,000V0O0  ^  $50,000,000  are  authorized  for  ' 
.  special -award,  categorizes  in  ;l977. 


! 
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The  5  percent  re^fervation  from  the  annual  appropriation  for  Metropplitan 
'Area  Projects  was  eliminated  by  Section  642  of  pA,  93-380  in  August,  1974, 
Since  that  amer^dment  and  pursuant  to  statute  and  regulation,  87  percent  of  the 
annual  appropriation  has  been  reserved  for  the  State  apportionment  programs 
Basic  Grants  64  percent,  Pilot  Proj-ects  15  percent  and  Nonprofit  Organl^zation 
grants  8  percent.    The  remainder  of  the  annual  ESAA  appropriation  is  reserved 
as  follows  for  the  discretionary  programs:  Bilingual  Projects,  4  percent; 
Educational  Television,  3-4, percent;  Special  Projects  tincluding  Metropolitan 
Area  Projects),  4-5  percent;  'and.  Evaluation^  1  percent, 

Ite  objective  of  the  discretionary  programs  can  be  sunnarissed  as  follows. 
The  BilinguEuL  Projects  provic3e  f imds  to  local  education  agencies  and  private  ^ 
nonprofit  organizations  for  bilingual  prograns  deigned  to  equalize  the 
educational  opportunii^  of  nunority  groi;^)  chiMr*  from  envircnmsnts  \^^ere  the 
dcminant-language  is  other  than  Eiiglish.    Educational  Telfevision  contracts 
are  awarded  to  public  or  p5sa,vate  non-profit  agencies,  institutions  or  organi- 
zations foir  the  disvelc^mont  and  production  of  Integrated  cMldren*^  television 
programs  of  cognitive  "and  affqctive  educational 'valup.-  Special  Itoject 
assistance  is  awarded  tb  State  and  local  educationai  agencies,  other  public 
agmcies  and  'organizations^  and  private  nor^rof it  organizations  for  purposes' 
of  conducting  special  programs  and  projects  which  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  tiSe  Act,    TR^e  final  discretionary  program.  Evaluation,  authorizes 
grants  to*,  and  contracts  with.  State  educational'  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  private  organizations  for  purposes  of  evaluating  programs 
assisted  upder  the  Act,  and* a  new  discretionary  prOgrsun,  Magnet  Schools, 
est&abiished  by  P,L,  94-482,  made -its  first  awards  in  FY  1977.    This  program 
authorizes  awards  to  locaP education  agencies  ^or  the  planning,  design  of > 
and  conduct  of  programs  in  magnet  schools, 

A^^th  'the  discretionary  programs,  the  three  State-c^^portioned  programs 
(Basic, „  Pilot,  and  Noiprofit  Qrgani^tions) ,  have  unique  sets  of  objectives. 
Basic  Grants  are  awarded  to  eligible  school  districts  to  meet  needs'  arising 
from  the  iitplementaticsn  of  several  kinds  of  desegregation  plans.    Basic  ^ 
Grants  may  be  awarded  to. any  lEA  v^ch  (a)  is  iitplementing  a  required  plan^ 
or  hais  adopted ^and  will  iitplement  a  ncnrequired  plan  if  eissistanoe  is  mcde* 
acvailable;  or  (b)  has  a  plan  to  enroll  non-resident  children  in  its  schools 
to  reduce  minority  ^roup  isolation;  or,  (c)  in  th&  case  of  districts  with  * 
minority  group,  student  enrollments  exceeding  50  percent,  is  establishing  or 
maintaining  at  least  one  integrated  school.    Nonprofit  Organization  grants 
provide  funds  to  public  oi/  private  nonprofit  agencies;  institutions,  or 
organizations  to  cajry  out  programs  designed  to  support  local  education  agency 
,  development  or  implementation  of  a  desegregation  plan.^^^  ' 

Pilot  Project  grants  aire  awarded  to  local  education  agencies  fc^/tmusually 
premising  projects  designed  to  overcone  the  adverse  effects  ©^''minority 
groi^)  isolation  by  irrproving  the  academic  achievement  of  cMKlren  ^in 
minority  group  isolated  schools.    To  be  eligible  for  a  Pilot  grant  an 
I£A  must ' have  a  plan  vMdi  would  make  it  eligible  for  a  Basic  Grant,  In 
addition,  at  least  15,000  .minority  group  students  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
.schools  of  the  LEA  or  minority  students  must  constitute  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  totad  LEA  enrollment. 
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Program  Operations  ,  » 

.  Suns  annually  ^jpropriated  pursuant 'to  the  Act  for  pasic.  Pilot,  and  Nca^rofit 
Organization  grant  totegories  are  apportioned  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  their  nurrber  of  minority  groip  school-aged  children  to  the  nurrber  of 
sucfi  childr^  in  all  .States. .  local  school  districts  and  noiprofit  organiza- 
tions ocTPpete  for  the  funds  s^jportioijed  to  their  respective  States, 

In  applying  for  Basic  and/or  Pilot  grants,  local  school  districts  must  demon- 
strate that  tl^»*have  needs  related  to  the  Act's  objectives  and  that  they  have 
designed  a  program  based  i^xai  thS  Act's  twelve  authorized  activities  that 
shews  promise  in  achieving  one  or  more  of  the  Act's  objectives,  ,  Nor^rofit 
or^nizaticqs  must  demonstrate  in  their  applications  that  they  have  designed 
ptiograms  vMch  will  effectively  support  local  school  districts'  efforts  to 
develc^  or  inplement  a  desegregation  plan, 

Apprications  for  two  of  the  disc retionarjjl^ grant  programs  Educational 
Television  and  Special  Projects        are  made  directly  to  the  Office  of  Education 
in  Washington;  the  Evaluation  program  operates  with  contracts  under  gc/^ern- 
roent  procurement  regulations;  Bilingual  and  all  other  ESAA  program  applicants 
are  submitted  to  HEW  Regional  Of f ices .     (Beginning  in  FY  1978,  all  ESAA 
applications »will  be  submitted  directly  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington.) 
Each  of  the  programs  has  its  own  unique  set  of  funding  criteria  and  award 
procedures  which  are  specified  by  the  Act  and  ESAA  regulations. 

Proyxcuu  Scope 

Actual  ^rcpriations  for  the  Program  have  ranged  from  $215  million  in  FY  1975 
tO$257.5  million  in  FY  1977.     Since  funds  are  annually  appropriated  for 
expenditures  dtirijig  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  year  of  appropriation,  the 
,     major  thrust  of  the  Act  began  duf&g  the  1973-74  school  year.  ,  ^ 

Annual  obligations  and  number  of  ^awards  by  siabprogram  and  fiscal  year  are  * 
sumniarized  below^:  ^ 


ESAA  Obligations  ($1,000)  and  Number  of  Awards  by  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  - 
FY  74  '     FY  75  FY  76 


Program 

Oblig. 

Awd. 

Oblig. 

Awd. 

Cblig. 

Awd. 

.Basic  , 

155,845 

568 

135,386* 

381 

^40,033* 

468 

Pilot 

27,116 

141 

33,948 

165 

•31,920* 

179 

Noprofit 

19,896 

238 

18,103 

205 

#,197 

215 

Bilingual 

9,958 

47 

9,052' 

34 

9,148* 

32 

EIV  ^ 

6,890 

8 

7,794 

8 

8,466* 

7 

Spec.  Projects. 

11,745 

77 

8,460 

34 

36/152 

74 

Evaluation 

2,489 

2 

2,257 

2 

1,683 

7 

Total 

233,931, 

081 ' 

215,000^ 

829 

'  244,599 

982 

*Includes  funds  transferred  from  Special  Projects  discretionary  accoimt. 
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^  resourcse  allcxjatican  process  for  tthe  FY  76  aFpropriation  is  strmarized  in 
more  detail  below: 


FY  76  F.SAA  RESOURCE  ALDOCATICN 


Program      i^licants     Awards        CiSliq.     Avg,  Award       No,  of  States  ServB^ 


Basic* (1)  ^  589 

Pilot* (2)  251 

Noaprofit  401 

Bilingual*  (3)  82 

EIV*($)  51 

Spec.  Proj.**  108 

Evaluation  23 

Itotal  ^  1,505 


468  $140,032,618  $299,215 

179  31,920,088  178,325 

215  17,197,342  79,988 

32  9,148,450  285,889 

7  8,465,870  1,209,410 

74  36,151,990  488,540 

7  1,682/973  240,424 

982  244, 599, 33i^\  249 , 082 


47 
36 
45 

8 

7 
34 
-  3* 

47  States  (including 
D.C.)  and  5  U.S» 
outlying  juris- 
dictions 


*Incl\x3es  discretionary  program  funds  awarded  under  section  708(a)  of  the 
^Act  as  special  programs  and  projects  in'  other  ESAA  program  categories 

Basic  Grants  .  $4,083,095 

(2)  Pilot  Projects  '  171,872 

(3)  Bilingual  Grants  548,450 

(4)  ETV  Projects  2,015,870 

(1)  and  (2):  Does  not  include  .^1,547,061  in  Basic  Gitant  and  $337,340'in 
Pilot  Project  funds  held  in  contingency  due  to  Cincinnati  court 


**Does  not  include  $6,819,287  in  discretionary  prograoK^fimds  ^..^y^ 
under  section  708(a)  of  tlie  Act  as  special  programs  as^i  pirojects  in 
other  ESAA  program  categories,  *  ^ 
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Program  Effectiveness  And  Progress,,,:. 

Of  the  SjBven  ES^<s^pgrams,  ev^uatiais  of  program  iirpact  on  student  achieve-  v 
nent  have  reoeniS^  Qben  'coipleted  for  two  —  the  Basic  and  Pilot  Programs..  A 
Ihe  results  fron'  t;jTese-twD  evaltxations  were  generally  that  (a)  the  ESAA 
resource  allocation  process  successfully  dispensed  funds  to  school  districts 
vdth  nee<^  students  with  funds  subsequently  translated  into  apprcpriate 
student  services/  and  (b)  there  ras  a  significant  program  irrpact  on  students 
in  the  elementary  grades  participating  in  the  Basic  Program,    ^hese  and  other 
results  fron  the  national  evaluation  are  detailed  belcw.    Regarding  the  other 
ESAA  Programs,  evaluations  are  in  progress  for  the  bJor^rofit  Organizations 
Program^  the  Educational  Itelevision  Program,  and  the  Magnet  Schools  program. 
ITuree  overarching  evciluations  of  aspects  of  the  ESAA  Program  are  currently 
underway.       '  .  * 

Results  from  Evaluation  of  ESAA  Basic  And  Pilot  ^^rograms.    Ttje  major  portion 
of  tfe  three-year  nalp-cnal  evaluation  of  the  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Programs 
was  ocnpleted  in  May  1977,  with  the  following  results: 

.  1.    Resource'  Allocation  and  Services.   As  in  Years  Ciie  and         the  Year 
Ohree  data  showed  allocation  of  ESAA  fynds  to  districts  with  acute  Academic 
needs.    Ihere  was  also  evidence  that  the  recipient  districts  and  schools 
translated  their  ESAA  funds  into  services  appropriate  for  their  students,  and 
focused  thC)se  services  most  heavily  on  the. students  with  the  greatest'  academic 
needs.    Howevei,  ooitrary  to  the  earlier  years'  findings,  there  was  no 
evidence  that  Basic. Elementary  schools  with  the  greatest  academic  need  received 
the  most  suppleinental'  funding;  in  fact,  sanple  schools  with  the  hi^iest 
average  pretest  scores  tended  to  have  the  hi^^t  per^pupil  supplemental 
"expeftditure  levels..  The^Basic  Secondary  and  Pilot  Elenentary  sanples  shewed 
a  toidency  for  the  most  needy  (lowest-scoring)  schools  to  have  hi^>er  staple? 
mental  funding  levels ,  bifh  those  trends  were  not  statistically  significant, 

2.    Program  Inpact.    Evidence  of  pr^|^  ijtpact  was  found  in  Year  Ihree 
forv  the  Basic  Elementary  sanple,  although  not  for  the  Basic  Secondary  or ' 
\    Pilot  Elementary  sanple.   lhat  is,  the  Basic  Elementary  sanple  (students  in 
the  element^  grades  particiE^ating  in-  a  Basic  Grant  program)  shewed 
statistically  significant  ESAA  (treatment ),A^-ESAA (control)  differences, 
favoring       ESAA-funded  schools,  in  stufient  achievement  gains.  TMs 
iitportant  finding  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  only  in  the-Basic  Ele- 
mentary sanple  did  tre^tnent  schools  have  significantly  higher  total 
,per-pupil  expenditure  levels  than  did  their  paired  control  schools.  The 
findi^  of  significant'  Basic  Elementary  program  iirpact  in  Year  Three,"  vAieh 
"no  sudi  significant  iirpact  was  evident  in  Years  One  and  IVro,  seems  to  have 
twrf  e:q)lanations.    First  ^  there  was  ^parently  seme  increase  in  the  treat- 
ment-control funding  differential  (favoring  treiatment  schools)  between  Years 
\    Two  'a{^  Three.    Second,  the  greater  eviiienoe  of  program  iitpact  in  Year  Ihree 
\  may  i^eflect  program  maturation  effects,    lhat  is,  by  Year  Three,  the  Ibcal 
A  ESAA  projects  may  have  carpleted  most  of  their  start-up  activities,  such^as  * 
\long-ra3ig^  plaiuiing,  ^taff  recruitment,  and  materials  developnent:    this  may  ^ 
.  nave  frded  them*^to  concentrate  more  effort  on  activities  of  more  immediate 
and  direct  benefit  €o  tlpe  students,  such'^as  actucil  classroom  instruction;  and  a 
preparation  and  inplementaticSn  of  daily  lesson  plans."  ^ 

^        .    •  l7i  * 
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There  was  no  clear  evidence  of  cunulative  program  impact  (i.e. ,  increasing 
treatitent-grotjp  s\:5)eriority  in  achievement)  for  stidents'  \^  had*been  in 
ESAA  for  all  three  years  of-  the  evaluation.    In  most  capes,  tfe  control . grap 
started  slightly  hi^>er  (though  in  general  not  significantly  so) ,  and  stayed 
slightly  higher  over  successive  test'adrniiiistrations,  with  little  sign  of 
any  "catch-»up"  by  the  treatment  groi^).    Che  enoouraginS  exception  was  in  reading 
achievement  for  the  Basic  Elementary  sanple.    Here,  ttjfe  gap  between  treaiitent 
and  control  schools  was  ireduced  between  pretesting  and  posttesting  in  Year 
Three.   Although  this  convergence  trend  was  not  statistically  significant, 
it  is  consistent  with  the  finding  of  ESAA  program  inpact  for  the  cross- 
sectional  basic  Elementary  sanple  in  Year  Three.  ^ 

3.    telatignsfaips  Between  Program  Characteristics  And  Student  ^ 
Achievenyt]   As  part  of  the  evaluation  of-  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Pro- 
grams, a  sample,  otelementary  schools  was  studied  in-dmth  in^l974-75  and 
another  sample  in  1975-76.  *  Schools  eligible  to  be  selected  for  in-depth  stuty 
consisted  of  all  ESAA-funded  and  non-ESAA-funded  (control)  schools  parti- 
citing  in  the  evaluSiticn.    The  1974-75  ia-depth  stc^  sample  was  drawn  from 
a  total  of  101  elatientary  schopls,  the- 1975-76  sanple  was  drawn  from  78 
element2u:y  school^.    Schools  were  ranked  segsTtt^Ly  for  reading  ai^  mathematics 
achievement;  then,. sviccessful  and  non-successful  sdiools  were  chosen  from  the 
top  and  botton  of  the  reading  and  mathematics  rankings.    TVrenty^four  elementary  * 
schools  ware  selected  for  the  1974-75  stutJy  and  26  elenentary  schools  ^f or  the 
1975-76  study.   The  following  results  were  obtained: 

a.    Qrganizatiorial  Climate.  '  In-d^>th  schools  that  sxacceeded  in  raising 
student  achie^jement  were  characterized  in  1975-76  by  administrative 
leadership  in  instruction,  coptf inning  the  major  school  organization  • 
finding  of  the  1974-75  in-depth  stua|y.*  Effective  ^administrators  felt 
strongly  about  instruction  and  assumed  relatively  more  responsibility 
for  instruction-related  tasks  as,  for  exanple,  selecting  basic 
instructicnal  materials  and  planning  and  evaluating  programs  for  the, 
entire  school.  .  ** 

)5.    Reading  and  Mathematics  Instructional  Practices,    students  werfe 
significantly  more  likely  to  gain  In  reading  aSd  mathematics  v^^^ 
teachers  introduced  a  lesson  by  placing  it  in  the.  context  of  pre- 
iQ      viously  learned  material;  teachers  prcdsed  and  rewarded  students 

Srequently  and  were  more  f  avdrable  to  restricting  rewards  to  occasions 
vten  students  mcde  academic  progress;  teachers  used  bdxavioral 
objectives  ^and  attached  inportance  to  setting  challenging'  goals;  and, 
teachers  ei^iasized  behavioral  objectives  and  individualized  instruction. 

c.  School  Resource  Use.  And^Resouroe  Cost.    A  resource  cost  analysis 
indicated  that  Idiere  was  no  statistically  significant  relationship 
between  academic  performance  *and  'the  level  of  resource  \ase  in  reading 

\   and  matherpatics  instruction  within  the  26  in-depth  schools. 

\.  ♦  ^  ^ 

d.  Equality  Of  Educational  Opp<^±unity.    In  schools  placing,,  greater  - 
en^^iasis  on  equality  of  education^  c^ijportunity,  s^wdents  were 
sigi;iif icantly  more  likely  to  interact  without  regard  to  race  or 
ethnicity;  minority  students  ware  significantly  more  likely  to 
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perceive  teachers  as  treating  them  favorably;  and,  schools  that 
placed  greater  emphasis  on  providing  equality  o£  educational 
opportunity  wsre  more  successful  in  raising  student  achievement. 

Ongoing  Eva^tion  Studies  *  ^ 

1.    ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Programs 

a«    Evaluation  of  the  Etaei^ncy  School  Aid  Act  B^ic  Grant  Program 


b.    Evalviatioii  of  the  Dfnergency  Schopl  Aid  Act  Pilot  Grant-Program 


(Berth  evaluations  focus  on  dIelHdning  the  effect  on  Student  ^ 
Achievement  in  Basic  Skills  of  participating  in  an  ESAA  Basic 
Grant  or  Pilot  Project  Grant  Program. 
Project  oorpletion  date:   March  1978).  )  <f 

2.    Nonprofit  Organizations  Program 

.  ^       Evalxiation  jrf-'tfi§"S«^:gency  School  Md  Act  Nonprofit  Organization 
Program 


,A(This  projict  is  designed  to  identify  those  factors  vMch  tend 
^"^^p'  cptiitdze  the  effectiveness  of  ESAA  noiprof it  organizations  , 
Snd  other  conrtiunity  orgahizations  in  helping  school  desegregation 
proceed  more  smoothly.  'Project  oorpletion  date:   July  1978) 

3.  Educational  Televisioi;i       -  ,    '    i  • 

a.  A  survey>of  hcne  viewership  of  television  iBeriel' ^sponsored 
by  ESAA  legislation  \  . 

b.  An  assessment  of  the  -<ESAA-TO  program  throv^h  an  e^^nSjiation  of  its 
production,  distribution,  and  financing. 

(!JjTe  ESAA-tV  program  is  *a  series  of  integrated  childr^s 
television  programs  having  cognitive  and  effective  educational 
value.   The  first  project  is  a  survey  of  the  \iser  (student) 
audience  —  project  ocnpletion  date:  Itoventer,  1977 
'  and/  the  second,  an  examination  of  the  process  by  vMch  the 

ESAA-TV  programs  are  delivered  to  the  user^  audience. ) 

4.  , Magnet  School  Program  / 

Evaluation  of  the  ESAA  M«(gnet  School  Program 

(This  evaluation  will  examine  the  utility  of  Magnet  .Schcx>ls  as 
a  desegregation  strategy.    Project  ocf?i>letiQn  date:    Aug\isf  1978.) 
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5.    Overarching  Evaluations  of  ESAA 

a.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  selected  ESAA-supported 
activities  on  intergroup  relations  and  basic  skills. 

^    "  (The  ESAA  program  supports  a  variety  of  activities ,^  e.g., 

cultural  enrichment,  community  involvement;  this  evaluation 
focuses  on  the  effect  of  these  activities  on  student  inter- 
group relations  and  basic  skills  in  Integrated  schools. 
Project  completion  date:  September  1980.) 

b.  A  study  of  Federal  technical  and  financial  assistance 
programs  related  to  desegregation:  an  overview 

(TKis  study  examines  Federal  programs  assisting  deseg- 
regation and  the  interrelationships  among  the  programs.  ' 
Project  completion  date;  Study  is  in  design  phase  within 
OPBE.r 

c.  An  assessmenbspf  ESAA  program  operations 

(This  study  will  phsw^ide  an  overview  of  the  operations 
of  the  ESAA  Program  Office  and  the  interaction  between 
that  office  and  State VEducational  Agencies  and  Local 
Educational  Agencies  ^n  providing  ESAA  services  in 
assisting  school  desegregation.)  ^ 


Primary  Souroe3  of  ESAA  Evaluation  Data 

*» 

1.  C3oulsaT77"J:E.  and  others.    The  first. year  of  Bmargenc^  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAA)  iirplementatiai:-  Preliminary  ^nalysi^;   Systan  Development 
Oarporatiqi/^Sqpternber  15,  1975. 

2.  Ozenaie,  D.G.  and  otliers.    Achievement  test-restandardization;  Qnergency 
School  Aid  Act  national  evaluation.    System  Development  Corporation,  '  * 
November  1974. 

3.  Vfellisch,  J.B'.  and  others.    An  in-depth  stu^  of  Bnergency  School  Aid 

Act  (ESAA)  schools:  1974-1975^    Sj^tem  Develc^nent  Corporation,  July  1976, 


4.  Cculson?»v*E.  and  others.    The  second  year  of  Binerqency-Schcx)!  Aid  ^ 
(ESAA)  inplementation.    System  Development  Corporation,  July.  1976."  ) 

5.  Coulson,  J.E.    National  evaluation  of  the  Earergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) : 
'  Sumiary  of  the  iioond-year  studies.    System  Development  Corporation, 

July  Wli.  .  '  ■ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
^  Program  Name:' 

Xraining  and  Advisory  Services^i^ivil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV) 

Legislation:                            '  Expiration  Date: 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil' Rights  Act  indefinite 
,   of. 1964  (P.L.  88-352),  as  amended- 

by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  ^ 

'P.L.  ,92-318       ^             ^  .  . 

Funding  History:         Year        '^Authorization      ,  Appropriation 

^   1969           'indefinite  $  9,250,000 

1970  17,000,000 

1971  '  16,000,000, 

1972  14,000,000 

1973  ^  2r,700,000 
;                1974  21,700,000  • 

1975  26,700,000 

19/6         *           ^  26,700,000 

\  y                    Transition  Quarter  325,000 

1977  •  .  '34,700,000 

1978  ^  34,700,000  (requested) 


Rrogram  Goals  and  Objectives 


Title  IV  is  deigned  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  ♦ 
related  to  prdolems  incident  to  school  desegregation.  Desegregation 
is  defin^^^Joinclude  race,  color,  religion,  ^ex,  and  national  origin.  , 
Technicar'assiVtance  is  authqrized  "in  the  preparation,  adoption, 'and 
implementation  oNplans  for  the  desegregation  of  fftblic  schools." 
Technical  assistance  includes,  among  other  activities,  making  infor- 
mation available  regarding  "effective  methods  of  coping  with  special 
educational/ problems  occasioned  by  desegregation."   The  law  also 
provides  for  training  of  school  personnel  "to  deal  effectively  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegregation," 'and  for 
grants  to  school  boards  for  inservice  training  of  school  personnel  and 
the  employment  of  specialists  in  connection  with.desegregation.    All  of 
the  above  quotes  are  from  the  legislSition, 
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Title  IV  assistance  has  been  expanded  to  include  assistance  for  problems  \ 

highlighted  in  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  decision  ^nd  orob'lems  incident  to  sex' 

discrimination.  •  In  Lau,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  affirmative  ^ 

steps  must  be  taken  ByHschool  districts  for* the  effective  participatij)n^ 

in  educational  pra£}ram)5  by^stddents  with  language  deficiencies  resulting 

from  envirohments  in  which  the  dominant  language js  other  than  English. 

Title  IV  was  expanded  by  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972^  ^X!^ 

,(P.L.  92^318)  to  include  sex  desegregation:  .  - 


Program  Operation 

Race  and  sex  desegregation  'technical  assistance  are  provided  under  four 
categories  of  TitlTB  IV  awards:  General  Assi'stance  Centers  (GACs),'  State 
Education  Agenices  (SEAs),  Trailing  Institutes  (TIs),  andyiirect  grafts 
to  Local  Education  Agencies*  (LEAs).    In  addition,  there  are  three  special- 
ized types  of  awards:  »(1)  specialized  Training  Institutes  for  sex  desegre- 
gation, (2)  speciaTized  General  Assistance  Centers  for  Lau-related  problems, 
and  (3)  separate  awards  ta  State  Education  Agencies  forTau-related  problems. 


Proposals  (also  called. appl ications)  are  sent  to  the  Offide  of  Education 
Regional  Offices  where  each  is  reviewed  by  Office  of  Education '^ff.'  Non- 
government panelists  assign  each  application  a  total  numerical  s^re  (con- 
sisting of  points  for  specific  criteria  that  are  added  to  produce  l^total 
score).   The  Regional  Office  transmits  the  ratings  with  their  recommendations 
to  the  Office  of.  Education  in  Washington  where  the  lists  of  applicants  and 
ratings  from  all  regions  are  combined  and  ranked  in  numerical  order. 
Within  each  category,  awards  are  made  from  the, highest  score  down  until  funds 
are  exhausted  (except  for  overlapping  proposals  sucl^as  twd  competing  appli- 
cations for  GACs  to  serve  the  same  area).S^  * 

The  purDoses  of  monitoring  of  Title  IV  projeVts,  according  to  an  Office  of 
Education  manual,  are:    to  determine  whether Vojects  are  being  adequately 
implemented^,  to  determine  whether  projects  arJ  in  continuous  compliance,  to 
determine  a  course  of  action  for  anyMdentififd  problems,  and  to  provide  a 
resource  for  planning  and  evaluation. 

/ 


*   There  are  three  exceptions  to  this  process  of  regional  application  reviews. 
Applications  for  Lau-related  General  Assistance  Centers  are  ,not  reviewed 
regionally  but  are  sent  directly  to  and  reviewed  in  the  Office  of  Education 
in  Washington.    In  FY  1977,  .in  order  to  improve  consistency  in  the  rating 
of  applications  for  Training  Institutes  and  direct  LEA. awards',,  these  pro- 
^    posals  were  brought  by  each  Regional  Office  to*a  central  location  for  review. 
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Program  Scope 

The  following  table  presents  data  on  Fiscal  Year  1976  Title  IV  awards. 
DfiTA-ON  TITLe'iV  AWARDS  MADE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1976* 


Amount 

Average 

Total 

Total 

Awarded 

•  -  Award 

Category  Applications 

Awards 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)  ■ 

(4^ 

GAC-Ra<3fe  and  Sex  IT 

27 

$11,100 

$411 

SEA-Race  and  Sex  •    44  ♦ 

44 

5,446 

124 

LEAs-Race  and  Sex  .102 

46  - 

2,149 

47 

Training  Institutes 

Race  and  Sex  70 

16  ■ 

2,146 

134 

Sex  desegr^tioh  *20 

n.  •  , 

1,109 

101 

GAC-Lau^_   .  9 

9 

3,750 

417 

SEA-Lau  17 

17 

1,325^' 

78 

TOTAL            '  289 

'  170 

$27,025 

$  159 

Includes  Transition  Quarter 


The  first  two  columns  show  that  ther.e  was  great  variation  in  competition 
for  Title  IV 'awards.    There  was  substantial  competition  for  Race  and  Sex 
Training  Institute,  LEA,  and  Sex  Desegregation  Training  Institute  awards. 
All  SEA  applicants  (for  both  Race-Sex  and  Lau^ awards)  received  awards. 
Existing  General  Assistance  Center  (both  Race-Sex  and  L^u)  contracts  were 
ex,tended  for  one  year  without  a  new  competitive  procurement.   This  was 
the  first  extension  of  these  awards. \ 

The  last  column  shows  that  the  average  Title  IV  a.ward  was, for  approximately 
$159,000,  with  the  average  ranging  from  $47,000  'fqr  LEA  grants  to  $417,000 
for  Lau  GACs.  -A  great  deal  of  this  variationals  due  to  the  amount ^f- 
servicft  an^,  geographic  area. covered. 

Only  rough  estimates  of  the  relative  allocations  of  funds  to  race,  sex,  and 
Lau-related  assistance  are^ available.    The  Title  IV  evaluation  estimates 
that  26  percent  of  the  GAC' budgets  are  allocated  to  sex  discrimination.  An 
estimated  33  percent  of  SEA  budgets  and  42  percent  of  Race  and  Sex  Training 
Institute  budgets  are  allocated  to  sex  discrimination  assistance.    ATI  funds 

'for  specialized  Sex  Desegregation  Training  Institutes  are  used  for  sex  dis- 
crimination assistance.   No  data  on  the  relative  allocation  of  resources  to 
race  and  sex  discrimination  are  available  for  direct  grants  to  LEAs.  An 
overall  estimate  is  that  roughly  54  percent  of  Title  IV  funds  were  allocated 
to  race  desegregation,  27  percent  to  sex 'discrimination,  and  19  percent  to 

*  Lau-related  assistance. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  o 

A  recent  evaluation, ?Tit1e  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  >A  Review  of 
Program  Operations,  concludes  that  the  major  strength  of  the  present  Title 
IV  program  is  that  it  permits  assistance  to  school  districts  in  varying 
stages  of  desegregation.    A  major  need  identified  in  the  report  by  the  Rand 
Corporation  is  for  the  Office  of  Education  t(J  prov'ide  more  explicit  Federal 
substance  to  the  program.    The  report  also  stated  that  Title  IV  lacksexplicit  , 
goals  and  that  it  is  too  small  a  program  to  tolerate  the  burden  of  virtually  anV. 
unrestricted  martdate  to  serve  the  largest  number  of  school  districts  in  othe 
largest  number  of  ways.    Anbfher  need  i^lenti^ied  is  for  the  Office  of-^Educa-Jj 
tion  to  provide  a  clear  definition  of  desegregation-related  assistance-- 
the  policy  goal  of  the  Title  IVJegislation.    The  report  suggests  that  as 
long  aSfthere  is  no  intervention  by  USOE  in  the  rulings  or  its  differently-  ,  • 
intentioned  regional  offices,  we  can  expect  that  the  present  system«will 
define  practically  every  education-related  activity  as  also  being  desegre- 
gated-related.^  * 

study  of  Title  IV  assistance  for  racial  desegregation  is  primarily  ^ 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  mail  questionniares*  from  140  Title  IV  projects 
and  site  visits  conducted  at  40  projects  and  74  school  districts  served  by  / 
these  Title  IV  projects.' 

GACs  often  undertake  CQfiplex  activities  such  as  developing  new  instructional 
techniques,  training  in  the  use  of  new  methods  and  materials,  developing 
curricula,  helping  districts  assess  needs  and  deveToping  techniques  for* 
school -community  interaction.    More  than  any  of  the  other  types  ofTitle  I 
IV  projects,  GACs  have  to  function  as  organizations  capable  of  delivering* 
a  wide  range  of  training  and  technical  assistance,  services  'to  a  large 
number, of  school  districts.  ^ Given  these  complexities,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  statistical  analysis  found  that  several  organizational  character- 
iistics  were  strongly  related  to  the  effectiv,eness  of  GACs  but  not  the  other 
types  of  Title  IV  projects.    (Project  Effectiveness  was  measured  with  a 
series  of  rating  scal-es  completed  by  interviewers  after  they  conducted  site 
visits  at  the  project  and  school  districts  served  by  the  project.  Ratings 
were  made  of  the  effe^^tiveness  or  impact  of  a  Project  on  the  policies, 
programs,  personnel,  institutional---structure,  and  training  aspects  of  the  . 
districts  served  .by  the  project.    Effectiveness  ratings  were  correlated 
with  other  characteristics  of  projects  (in  this  case,  organizational  ^ 
characteristics)  separately  for  GACs  and  the  other  categories  of  Title  IV 
projects).    Favorable  GAC  organizational 'characteristicSvinclude  having  a  ^ 
wel 1 -specified  plan  of  .ppject  organization  containing  explicit  schedules, 
and  milesWH^and  ^  clear  description  of  staff  responsibilities.  .GACs 
with  such  cjetatled  oh||niz.ation  plans  seemed  better  jbl^e  not  only  to^ 
j^rtlrulate  but  al  so*t^pursue  specific  desegregation-related  gcxals.  * 
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Themore  effective  GACs  visited  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  d|bs  Is  Lance  ^ 
process  .and'welre  selective  in  choosing  districts  where  they  could  anticipate 
a  .favorable  impact  in  contrast. with  other  sACs  which  attempted  to  provide 
substantial  services  to  all  districts  requesting  assitatjp^.   Also  the 
evaljja^ion  fourfd  that  GACs  which  did  not  operate  independently  from  the  > 
institution  iit  which  they  were  affiliated  (usually  a  ,<:ollege  or  university) 
iiodertook  fewer  desegregation-^related  activities  ancTwereJess  effective. 

SEA  Title  IV  units  often  help  school  districts  wri^te  l^roposals  for  obtain- 
ing additional  funds,  develop  and- disseminate  materia^ls,  interpret  federal 
desegregatioa  guidelines,  and  obtain  statis^tical  information  to  assist  Ai^ 
identifying  desegregation  problem?^  SEAs  also  conduct  the  training  a^idF^ 
,  technical  assistance  activities  listed  earlier  for  GACs^buj  4d  so  less  ^ften 
-than  GACs.   The  evaluatiijn  found,  that  SEA  projects  were  generally  effective 
Mn  conducting  activities. related  to  information  dissemination  (including 
minority^  job  ^*6cruitraent).   More  complex  SEA  technical  assistance  activities 
^ere  effective  only  in  States  where  there  is  a  cornmitment  by, the  State  to  , 
schtiol  desegregation  both  in  terms  of  a  cle^r  State  polici(^nd  specific 
goals „and  obi^ives  for  its  enforc^ent.    Two'  of -tlie  thirteen  Title  IV  SEA 
units  vis itga  had  strch  an* operational  coTimitment  to  desegregation , and  those_^ 
were  judged  as  th'^most  effective  by^  all  measures  of  effectiveness  that 
were  used.  '  %        ^  *  . 

Training  Institutes  (TIs)  tend  to  provide  specialized  activities  relating 
to  the  training  of  school" personnel .   TIs  essentially  structure  themselves 
tomeet  specific  district  needs.    Tlsxan  be  .effective  if  the  distrfct  has 
a  favorable  desegregation  environment  but  have  no  leverage  and  are  ndt 
effective  in  less  amenable  districts.      /  ^ 

*^imiTar).y^  Jthe  success  o'f  djrect  grants/to  LEAs  for  advisory  y)ecialists  r 
to  assist  -in  school  desegregation,  is  detendent  upon  a  favorable' desegregation 
environment  within  the  cfi strict.^  Hithoik  such     commitment  the  advisory 
specialist  lacks  influence  tO/deal  with^desegregatiorr  issues.  ,  . 


Several  .problems  were  identified  based  upon  visits  conducted  at  sev^n  of  the  . 
ten  USflE  regional  offices:   First,  ^Sp?  in  procedures  for  standardizing  the  ^' 
selection  and  training  of  panelists  who  review  proposals  for  Title  IV  awards 
crjeate-managem^nt  problems,    s'econij,  the  lack  of  kr>Dwledg(B  of  .the  TitleJV 
program  shown  by  some  panelists  also  ^ggests  the  need  for  testing  panelists 
as  part  of  the  training  process.    Thirds  the  exclusion  of  the  judgments  of 
regional  of.fice  staff  about  the  effectiveness  of  ongoing  projects  significantly 
weakens  the  proposal  review  process.  ' 

A  follow-up  study,  T4tle  IV  of  t>ie^ivil  Rights  Act  of  1964:    Expansion  ' 
of  Program  Responsibilities,  was  conducted  under  thB  Same  contract  to 
examine  the  impact  of  the  addition  of 'sex  discrimination Vesponsibilities 
upon  Title  IV  projects.    There  was  widlspread  concern  that  one  type, of 
service  (either  race  desegregation  or  lex  discrimination)  might  overwhelm 
the  other.  The  follow-up  study,  using  a  methodology  similfr  to  the  original 
stud^,  Suggests- tijat  those  toncerns  are  anfqunded,  at  least  at  this  time. 
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'  There  could  be  problems  in  the'future  re>ated  to  the  relatively  lower  ^ 

levels  of  GAC  activities  dealing  with  sex  discrimination.    SEAs  seem  to,  ^ 

be  dealing  effectively  wjth  sex  discrimination  issues,  which  consists  ./ 
largely  of  provT3Tng  technical  aasis«tance  to  help  school  districts 
respond  to  requirements  under  the  Title  IX  regul.ations-.  ^  If  the  demand 
/  for^thts  service  lessens  and  t^  demand  for  long  range^ assistance  and 
:  training  secvrtes  increases,  t^re  would  be  need  for^  greater  GAC  assist-  ^ 
ance.    The  latter  activities  are:well -suited  to  GACs  an'd'not  to  SEAs.  * 

Training  Institutes  specializing  in  sex* discrimination  experienced  more 
difficu-lties  than  other  types-  of  Title  IV-  projects,    T4iis  is  Drot)ab'ly  / 
partly  duetto  start-uo  problems  of  find1nq(and  training  staff  in^'a  • 
relatively  new  field.    Also,  the  fact  that'  all  directors  of  TIs  special- 
'  izinq  in  sex  discrimination  and  much  of  the  staff  are  female  may  mean 
that  they  do  not  have 'the  a'lipropriate  district  administfative.  contact^ 
Greater  use  of  the  district  Title. IX  coordinator--vsmo  Is  ofteVfemale-\ 
as  a' contact  person  is  recommend'dd.  '  '      ♦   —  '.V 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  -Studies  • 

As. a  p^rt  of  an  ongoing  field  study  of  the  activities  of  ESEA  Title, V,II 
Bilingual  Education  Centers  (Materials,  Development,  Teacher  TraininVV 
Resource  Centers;  and-Dissemindtion/Assessment  tentens),  selected  Lau 
General  Assistance  Centers  are  being  studied  in  order  to  assess  their 
•  functions  anc^  determine  th\  ,erxtent,of  thevr  relationship's  with  the  Title 
Vli  Cen^ters.    The  final  report  for  this  study,  conducted  by  Dfevelopmentv 
Associates,  Inc.,  of  Washington, it). C,  will  be  available*  in  June  19-78. 

Sources  of  Evalgation^ata:  •  *     "  .  .      ,^  '  ^. 

1.    Stephen' >Crocker^       ak  >  Title'^IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  '' 

Executive  Sumnary,  Santa  Monica,  jCalifornia:   The  Rand  Corporation,  1976. 


2. 


•Stephen  Cr#ker,  et.  ai:-.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of '1964: 
A  Review  or  Prbgram  Operations,  Santa  Monica,  California:  The  R^nd 
Cprporatlon,  1976,  "  * 


3.  .Nlki  K1ng,^.  al..  Title  ly-of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:'  Expansion 
of  Program  Respons1biift1es<- Santa  Monies,  California:    The  Rand  ' 
Corpbration,  19Z7.        ,  '   'L  -    '  § 

4.     Race  Relat16ns  Information  Center,  Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
.  .  Act:    A  Program  in  Search  bf^ a  Po-licy,  Nash.viner  Tenn. ,  1970. 

5.      U»S.  Conmisslon  on  Civil  Rights, .Title  tV  and  SchooV Desegregation:  A 
»St<Jdy  of  a.  Neglected  Federjfl  Program,  Washington,  T}.C.:    U.S.  Gpvernment 
rjnting  Office^^^S-.  '  *  '\        ^  ' 
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UAL  EVAHMTION  PEPORT  ON  EDUCATION.  PROOWg 


Packaging  and  Dissemination 

Leqislationr  ^*  ^  '  .  ^  "  Expiration  Date: 

Special  Projects  Act,  Section  402,  P.L.  '93-380  Jyne  30,  1978  . 

'  Funding  History:      .'     Year  Authorization-.  N^ppropriation 

 •  .      ^  J    -  -       ■  .  /  ,  * 
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1?75  .J)  $  1,400,000. 

1976  ■         '  1)  .  1,400,000. 

1977  .2)  10,000,000. 


1978  2y  ^  10,000,000'. 


Proqranrgoals  and  Objectives:        '  • 

The  purpose  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  is:    (1)  to* expewment  with  new 
*  eilocational  and  adnuqistraijve  rnethods,  techniques,  ^and- practices;  (2)  to 
meet  special  or  unique  educatipnal  needs  or  problems;  and  (3)  to  place 
'  speeial  empha^is  on  national  education  priorities.    To  fulfill*  this  purpose, 
the  Conmissioner  is  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  pubyc  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  associations,  institutions  and  with  Individuals. 

'  I  '  A  variety,  of  ^subprograms  are  authorized  by  the  Special  Prd^ects  Act; 
.  .some  are  legislatively -mandated  and  some  may  be  established  at  ttie  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Educ'ation.   The  Packaging  and  Dissenination 
Program  fallsjinto  the  second  category.    Its  purpose  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  by  promoting  the  widespread  dissemination  and  use  of 
successful  OT^  exemplary  .educational  practices  and  projects  which  were 
/developed  with  the  support -of  Federal  educational  funds  and  which  have 
certified  as  effective."*  The  major  objectives  of  the  Program  are: 


1)  This  program  was  formerly  called  the  Packaging  and  field  Testing  Progra|n. 
^  In  1975  it  was  under  the  authority  of  the' Cooperative  Research  Act, 

P.L.  531.    It  is  currently  under  the  authority,  of  t;he  Spfecial  Projects 
Act  of  P.L*  a3-380  and  does  not  have, a  separate  authorization. 

♦  '    .    ^  '  '       .     ,  '^^ 

2)  The  NationaPDiffusion/fffetwork,  established  in  1974  under  the  authority 
of  £SEA,  Title  III,  w£ls  added  to  the  Packaging  and  Dissenri nation  Program 
in  1977.  '  -     .  .  / 
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,  (1)   tO' disseminate  exemplary  educational  practices^ arfl  projects 
to  interested  schfcol  districts  through  the  provision  of 
materials  and  personal  assistance';'  ' 

(2)   t<y  study  alternative^ djssemination  procedures ^and  techniques 
in-order  to  l^nprove 'the  way'in  whlchrSchool  tlistricts  learn 
about  and  impl'ementKexempJary' projects;' and 

^    f3)   to  provide  training  and  assistance  jn  the  dissemination  ' 
,        .  ^  skill?  required  to  encourage  and  assist  interested 'school  , 
' ,\      districts  in  the  selection  and  implementation  of  an  i 
appropriate'jBxemplary  project.       ,  ,        .  ^ '  ^ 

Program  Opera tibns;. 


^     Three  CompT erne n tar actJvitljBS,^  whi^ch  contribute  to  the  comfnon  objective 
\of  eRcoyraging  the  dissemination  and  imp^Jementation  of  exemplary  practices, 
are  funded  by  'the  programf^  packaging  activities,  'dissemihation  activities 
and  evaluations  and  studies  o^-the''dislemihation  process. ^  The  put'pose  of 
the  packagjfhg  qbmponent  of  the  program  is  to  prepare  descriptive  materials 
that  supppnt  th6  successful*  T?nplementation  of  exemplary  projects  in  neW* 
^  copnunities.    (A  project  may  qualt/y  as  exemplary  If  it  w^s  developed  with 
the  support  of  Federal  educ;^ation  f^[nds,^nd  if  it  iias  been  approved  by  the 
Joint  DiJsfemlnatiort  Revt^  Panel a  NIE^E  cdmmittee  of  experts  who  review 
evidence  of  th€^effectiveness  of  pot,ential  exemplary. projects.)    Two  types 
of  paqkagi^ng ,actW^ift^  are  currently  suppoj'ted.    In  one  type,  school 
districts  that;  hj|BM§veloped  an  exem^j^ary  p>aw«ct  prepare  materials  of 
their) own. to  assmrother'inleres.ted  comiaunji^s  tn'fhe  impleifientati9n  of 
that  project.    In  addition,  OE  has  funded  indep'enden-t  contractors  to  develop 
descriptive  materials  about  some  exemplary  projects..  To  date,  the  materials 
.developed  in  this  way  are  called  Project,  Information  Package's  fP-IPs*).  Each. 
pa|kage.^vides  a  comprehensive  description  of '(the  key  bajjaagement  and 
instructional  elements  of  a  particular  exemplary  project  and- if  designed  ,  . 
to  minimize  the'fteed  for  additibnel  technical  assistance  during* i^npl^ementa-. 
tion*  ,         '  *  -         ♦    .   *       '     I  : 

^  The  dissemination  component  of  •  the  ^progran^  ^as  two'^urposes :    to*  make 
,  officials  aware  of  exemplary  projects,  and  to  provide  personal  assistance  in 
theselection  and  implementation,  of  sUch  projects  in  new' communities*  Thesp 
purposes  are  accomplished  primarily  through  the  activities' of  the  tNatioftal 
-Diffusion  Network,  a  national  delivery  system  designed  to  assist  tn  the 
spread  of  exemplary  projects.  .Through  competitive  procurement  procedur-es,' 
the  Network  provides  contracts- to  local  developers  (c^lled-DeveTopeV'- ^ 
Demonstrators)  who  pperate  their  projects  as  demonstrcitions  ancj  w.ho  are* 
funded  to  provide  materials^  training  afTd  assistance  to  school  district?  that 
want  to  adopt  their  projects.  ,In  additjpn,  individtials  .(called 'Starte  . 
-facilitators)  are  funded  as  dissemination  agents  to  make  $ch6oKd^£ricts  ifi 
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their  States  aware  of  alternative  exemplary  approaches  and  to  help  interested 
districts  identify  and  obtain  assi^t^ny»  frS'^  project  developers  in  .implement- 
ing a*project  to  ipeet  specific  locayyeeds.    The  N^ork  is  responsible  for 
the  dissemination  of  all'  projects  approved  by  the  Dissemination  Review  Panel, 
^including  PIPs.    However,  during  the  school  year .1976-77,  when  Network  funding 
was  temporarily  interrupted,  eight  contractors  (called  Diffus\pn  Contractors) 
were  funded  to  dissemirfate  the  packaged,  projects  nationwide  unti,l  Network 
funding  was  restored.  \  '         ,  •  . 

*         In  FY  77,  the  dissemination  program  added  a  ^upport  service  element.- 
Independent  contractors' were  funded  for  two  purposes:    to,  provide 
^         '^assistance  to  network  participants  (State  Facilitators,  Developer-Demonstrators,, 
other  projects  that  have-obtained  Oissfemtnation  Review  Panel  approval,  and  OE) 
in  the  development  of  appropriate  descriptive  materials* about  e;j;emplary  projects; 
and  to  provide  training  to  network  participants  and  staff  of  dissemination 
^offices  .wiihin  State* agencies  in  the  skills  necessary  to  successfully  dissemi- 
'  nate  exemplary  "projects  to  jiew  conpunities.  ( ^'  .  y/ 

Iff. the  ^afuation  component  of  the  program,  st;udies  are  conducted  of  all  \ 
packaging  and  dissemination  sfctfvities.   The  purpose  of  these  studies,  designed 
L'  '  •  by  OE  and  conducted'^by  intiepen.dent  contractors,  ii  to  learn  from,  improve  upon, 
i  I  ,       and  provide  alternatives  to  current  procjram  strategies.     .  '  / 

,    ,  Program  Scopia:  ^    »  '  '     *  ^  . 

To  date,  three  sets  of  Project  Information  Packages  have  been  develot)ed.'^ 
Jhe  first  set,  describitng  six  Exemplary  compensatory  educatton^rojects ,  Were* 
'  ^     developed  in  FY  74,  field  tested,  ev^lua^ed  and  revised  ir\'?Jr/5  and  FY  76, 
J    *  i    disseminated  nationwide  by  eight  Diffusion  Contractors  ^in  school  year  1976^77, 
\       *•  ^nd  are  currently  betng  disseminated  by  the  FtatiOnal  Dif/usiooS  Network.    A  ' 

•second*  set  of  six  compensatory  gducatibn  packages  was  developed  during  •1975-76,'^ 
.  and  is  now  also  befing  dissem'tnated  by  the  Network.    In  acidition; 'the  same  year, 
-  a  third  set  of  four  bilingual  packages  was  developed.    WJth  support  fr^m 

•  Title  Vu  of  ESEA,  these  af-e  being  .field* tested'in  20  school  dls^tricjs  during. 
-    '  school  years  1^77-78  and  1  §178-7*9.  ^       •  > 

*  ^  '    A'total  of  186  projects ^(including  those  that  have  been -packaged)  are  ^  ^ 
nbw  available  for- dissemination  by  the^Network  (i.e.,  have  been  approved  by 
the  Joint  Dis3eminatiort  Revfew  Pa/iel).  •  Thesfe  are  distributed  among' program 

'    /     areas  approximately  as  follows;- 

.:  I  -A-  -  .  ■: 

AUernative  St:hools  .  "        .  ^  '   '  H  ^ 

iB^itingual/Mi^rant^ Education  *'  ^'  *  ^ 

direer/V.ocitionar  Education  6^ 
Early  Childhood/Pari^nt  Readiness  ^  ,  .  -  17 

Environmental  Edy^i^ion  *Y   •    '  ^  ^ 

^  Organiilational  'Arrangement$/Tra*ining/A*draini  strati  on  10 

Peadirlg/Language. Arts/Math  " 
^  '    Social  Education/Qifted/Learnirig  Disabilities    •  7. 
.  \  Special  Interests:  ^  Arts, 'Ccwiflni cation  Skills,  Technology  3    '  ^ 
♦  l^ealthi,  Human  Behavior,  Phys^tal 

.    ^  '**^:\,'  •  '  Education,  Multiple  Talent  Develop-  ~         "  » 


%  of.  Projects 

A.. 
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Late  ir>  FY  77,  a  number  of  awards  were  made,  to  continue  the  National 
-  Diffusion  Network,  increasing  from  36  tay48  the  nujober  of  States  and 
.  territories  vrfth  funded  State  Facilitators.    During  school  year.  1977-78, 
therfiwlll  be     total  of  61  Facilitatorsftprovidin^  assistance  in  the 
-dissemirtiition^of  exemplary  projects.   A  tt)tal  of, 72  Developer-Demonstrators* 
were  also  funded  (up  from  54  in  1975-76),  representing  80  exemplary 
projects^l   Ea'ch  community  whose  exemplary  compensatory , education  project^, 
is  now  represented  by  a  PIP  has 'been  funded  to  disseminate,  the  PIP  via  ^ 
the  Network.    In  addition,  two  .contractsiwere  awarded  £o  provide  assistance 
in  preparing  materials  for  dissemination  and  in  dissemination-related  skflls 

Two  evaluation- studies  were  completed  durjiiq  FY  ^  '  a  study  Qf  the  • 
field  tes^  of  the  first  series  of  six  Project  Wormation  Packages,  and  an  ' 
evaluatfon  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network.    Two  a^itional  studi'es  hav^  ' 
been  Initiate^:  in  FY  76,  a  two  year  study  of  the  diHemination  and 
tmplementatior)  of  the  first  sanies  of  pac^kages  was  begun  a^  in, FY  77,  a  ^ 
two  year  study  was  funded  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  bilingual 
'  packiiges  .arrd  to  prepare  revisions  as  needed. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

'  '    Recent  eVidepce  indicates  th5t  the  Packaging  and  Dissemination  Program 
has  bgen  successful  in  obtaining  a 'number  o*f  adoption^  of  exemplary  projects 
.  across  iflfe  country,  and  that  there  is  substantial  educator,  interest  in  the 
/  typesjof -services  being  provided  by  thd  program.    TK^  demand  for  Network 
services  is  great,  and  over  2,qQ0  adoptions  of  exemplary  projects  in  new  * 
communities  have  occurred.  ^  ffeny  of  fhe^e  are  reasonably  fa ithfuTVepTI ca- 
tions of  the  orfgirial  project,  ^Ithouah^some  adaptatson  to  local  conditions 
has  usually  been  necessary.    Ih  addi^on,' ^here^appears  to  be  corfsiderable 
user  sat isfactf Off. with  the  adopted  ^ojects.  '"T^owever,  very  littlfe  evidence 
"At  available  •cohperning  whether  ^uch  adoptions  have  resulteji/in  improved   *  • 
l^fning  in  the  new  corrmunities.    Each  of- these,  issQes*  is  discussed  jn 
greater  detail  ^in  tlie  folTbwing  paragraphs.    -  '  ■»  - 

Extent  of  ^Adoptions ;  -  ^  .r      i^  *  "  j 

J'-      Of  Project  Information  Packages.    Because  of  the  intejpruption  of  ' 
Netwlirk  funtllng,  attempts  to  disseminate  tTie  PIPs  h^ve  be^Jimited  to  the 

=  effprft^of  tht  eight  Diffusion  Contractors  funded  during  1976-77.*  .NeverUhe- 

'  1|ps, approximately  140  adoptions  of  the  first  series  of  packaged  projects 
have  Bfeen  reported  to  d^te,    (Note  that  the  second  series  of  packaged 

/  prpjects  y%  being  disseminarted-'for  the  firj,t'-ttme  in  1977-78.)'  The  140  ♦ 
\adoptions  include  nine  LEAs  who  began  implementing  a  packaged' projo^^  for 

^  the  first- time  in  the  school -year  ^6^-77.    The  remaining  adopti^?is2 


^  Some  DeVelo^er-Demonstrators  aVe  re^.ional  Yesource  centers  who  are    *  ' 
responsible  f6^:more  than  one  exemplary  project^  '  *  ^ 

. ,  Some  potential  adoptions^  were  contingent  upon^the  availability  of  fundL 
,  yi/f^ich;  was  unlciiown  at-t+ie.  time  thi"fe  report  was  prepared.    „      ,     '  \ 

ic  -   ■     ^/      '  ■   '<18':  ■  ■     .  • 
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represent  LEAsl?Hawin  ,be  implementing  a  pa/:kaged^  project  for  the  first 
time  in  the  school>ear  1977-78.    In  addition,  11  of  the  19  L^s  wRo'    ,  , 
participated  in  the  field  test  chose  toxonMnue  tHe^project  v/it/i  Jocal 
funds  when  the  field  t^st  wcts  lover.  • 


Of.  All  Other  Exemplary  Projects.    A  recently  completed  evaluatjo^ 
of  thgj^etwork  (Emrick,  1977)  reports  that  in  its  first  two' ydars  or, 
fftidTngT"the  Network  secured  over  2,000  adoptions,  ih-^addition, 
the  demand  for  iJetwork  services  exceeded  the  capacity  of  f^acilitatorsi  and    .  \ 
Oevtf^opers  to  provide  them,  resulting  .in  the  denial  of  services,  to  some 
interested 'LEAs.   The  study  indt^ted  that  one  of^he  most  ilnppVtant/' 
factors  in  securing-.adoptions  was  that  an  interested  l^EA  receive  some  fflrni 
of, personal  ctssistance  frofn  the  Qsveloper-Demonstrator. 

'  -  *     '  i 

Most  adopters  Of  exempl^o^  projects  are  rural  or  suburban  school 
districts;  less  thati'20  percent  of  adoptions  are  within  Urban  school^ districts. 
Most  adopters  implement  their  project  in  several  classrooms  within  a  single 
school;  30  percent  of  adoptions  occur  in  several  schools  within  the  djstridt. 
'  Alsp,  most  adoptions  occur  at  the  preschool  or  elementary  level,  reflecting 
'  the*  fact  that  most  exemplary  projects  are  either  preschool  or  elementary.  / 

FideTity  of  t^roject. Adoptions:  *    *  *  n 

Xhe  evaluation  of  the  PlP^fielt!  test  (Stearns,  1977)  fotKjd  that,  with 
very  little  outside  assistance,  aearly  all  of  the  field  test  cWnunities 
were  able^to  implement  the  manaWiment  and  organizational  aspects *of  the 
packaged  projects.    However-,  personal  cbntact  was  desired  by  try-out  sites 
for  support  and  reassurance  and,  if -not  Sis^couraged  from  seeking  per§iw|^l 
assistance,  a^  th«iy  were  in  tfie  field  test,  districts  /implementing  .these 
projects  would' naturally  do  so.    By  the  end  of  the  fiefd  test,  the 
'  instructional  prx^grams  had  been  well  implemented  in  more  than  half  o^  the 

^    projects.  'Some  ^f  the  original  project  packages  did  not  contain  suffi<;i(Bnt 
curricular  informatjon  to  enable  teachers  to  adequately  implement  the  cur- 
riculum.   This^  component  of  the  pacages  has  be^n  considerably  strengthened  / 
in'l;he  revised  ^packages  now  being  disseminated.    The  Network  evaluation  also( 
reportech that  project^adoptions  were  reasonably 'faithful  to  developer 

-  ♦  spectficatibhs.'  Hpwever^both  studies' 'indicated  thait  some,  amount  of 
adaptation  tp  ilocal  circumstances  was  required  during  Implementation. 

^'      Both^t-uaies  found  that  well  implemented  projects  were  charactelrized 
.by  strong  ic^cal  project  leadership*  and^aclmini$trative  support  within  the 
sohQO^Vsysteiii.    In  addition,  ,the  Network  evaTuatioTi  indi^fited  tt)a.t  weU 
Implemented- projects  were  those  for  wjiich  fairly  complete  materials  packagesf 
had  been  prepared.  '     .        '  - 

4-  A  » 
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User  Satisfaction; 


5 


For.  both  PIPs  and  other  Network  adoptions,  user  satisfaction  with  services 
and  materials  was  reported  to  be  h\qh.    The  Continuation  of  11  of  the  19  field 
test  pr^b^ts  after  the  field  test  Tand  financial  support)  ended  provides  some 
Indication  of  this  satisfaction. 

Effectiveness;' 

The  PI;P  field  test  evaluation  included  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  th6 
projects  oh  the  achievement  growth      participating  studeitts.   to. determine 
this  impact,  the  average  performance  of  children  in  PIP  projects  was  compared 
to  two  starrdards:    the  exjaSfcted  achievement  grdw^th  for. disadvantaged  child- 
ren,*^ and  a  somewhat  higher  standard**  that  was  frequently  achieved  at  the 
originating^ site,   the  study  found  that,  although  in  most  projects'  students 
achieved  the  expected  achievement  growth  for  disadvantaged  children,  the 
^  higher  standard  was  not  achieved,    flp  information  regarding  project  injpact 
on  student  achievement  i*s  currently  Available  from  adopters  of  other 
exemplary  prpjects.       .        .        ^  ,  ^ 

ftrogram  Changes:     ^  * 

As  a  result  of  OE's  experfence  and  findings  i:o  date,  the  following 
changes  in  tWe  Packaging  and  Dissemination  Program  have  occurred:  . 

0  A  manual  .on  how  to  go  about  packaging  for  dissemination' of  an 
exemplary  project  was  developed  f^r  use  by  Network  Developers,  -  . 
bas^d  heavily  upon'^tbe^acl^ging  effort  of 'tffis  program. 

0   A  contract^was f^warded  to  provide, technical  assistanpe  tO  Network 
Developers  in  packaged  materials  production.  . 

e  ,A  contract  was  awarded  to  provide  training  "to  OE  dissemination 
\      contractors  in  various  skills  required  by  a  dissemination  agent.  • 

'    0   Steps  have*  been  taken  to  disseminate  the  Project  Information,  '\ 
Packages  via  the  National  Diffusion  Networjc. 

0   The  two  OE  efforts--the  Network  and  Packaging— have  been  combine^/ 
into  one  program  effort  in  FY  1977. 


0   A  number  of  studies  exploring  issues  indeed /of  resolution  are  r 
underway  or  being 'planned. 


ssues  indeed /Of 


*  The  achievement  growth  expectation  was^ defined  as  the  amount  of  achievement, 
associated  with  project  students  maititalnlrtg  the  fame  percentile  rank  from  * 
pre  to  post  testing.    Thte  expectation  is  detennined  frorp  test  nomft,'  in 
this  case-the  Metropol itarf^Achievement  Test. 

^      .  .       ^         '  . 

**  This  more  stringer>t  criterioo  was  defiiied  as  ga.ins  that  were  equal  to\or  ^ 
greater  than  one-third  standard  deviation  above  the' equal  percentile -growth:- 
expectation.  ^Such  gains  were  achieved  at  the  originating  sites  in  some 
>  .  classrooms,  in  %om  years,  on  some  tests.       *  "  : 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluatibn  Studies:  *     '  ^ 

1,  'Evaluation  of  the  Dissemination/ Implementation  of  the  Revised  Project 
Information  Packages  -  First  Series        ;  . 

This-  study  examines  th^dissemination  an^  implelfh»ntation  of  the  six 
revised  Projeot  Information  Packages  which  are  currently  being  disseminated. 
The  study  i^/toncerned  with  two  aspects  of  the  dissemination  program?  the 
effectiveness  of  the  pv^rall  dissen)ination  strategy  and  the  effectiveness 
of*the  resulting  implementation  in  loca,l  communities.    The  study,  being 
conducted  by  American  Institutes  for  Research,  began  in  the  summer  of 
1976  Bih  will  .be  completed  in  December,  1978.  , 

2,  Field  Test  and  Revision  of  Four  Bilingual  Education  Pro^^ect  Information^ 
Packages  ^        ■  ^ 

The  purpose  of  trf'is  study  is  to  prc^vide  critical  information  on  tfie 
problems  in  thfe  actual  installation  of  the  projects  via  the  bilingual 
Project  Information  Packages  in  order  to  revise  them  prior  to  their  national 
"  dissemination.    TN^  fieldtest  wilV  occur  during  the  1977-78  and  1978-79 
'  school  years.    During  the  second  year,  the  packages  will  be  revised  according 
to  results  from  the  previous  year  of  the  study.,  The  study,  which  is  being 
i:onducted  by  RHC  Research  Corp.,  will  begin  in  July  1977  ^nd'end  in 
August  1979.  *        *  . 

3,  Synthesis  of  Findings  of  Dissemination  Studies ^  t  ^  ' 

'  -    Vhis  study  will  examine  the  results  of  a  mflnl^er  of  recently  completed 
"^^investigations  of  dtsseminati'on  related  activiti^M^  order  , to  (1)  synthesize 
^the  findings,  {2>  addre!5S  various  policy  relevant  issues  witK  which  OE  is 
faced,  and  (3)  recommend  alternative  dissemination  strategies..  It  is  expected 
to  beg/^n  Japuary  W78  a.nd*be  completed  August  1978. 

4,  Study  of  the. Status  of^^ssemination  in  the.  States         '  . 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  diiseniinattDn  activities, 
programs  and  pl^ns  operating  at  jUk  State  level  iifi^order  to  better  direct 
OE*s**diS3emination  ei,ctivitiess    wFstudy  is  expected  to  b^^t\  in  April 
M978  a nd^ be  completed' in  Dpcember^  1979.         *     '     ^  f 

.  ■        .     '  ♦  \  ,  -  ^  • 

5,  Evaluation  ^f  the  National  Diffusion  Network  •  ,  ^ 

"^This  stydy  would^continif  to  examine  the  National  Diffusion  Network  and  >  ^ 
.  Oroviie  a  betfef.un^erstanding  of  issues  of  Network  impact  on  ^tate  dis^emina- 
won,  5ariation$-in  patterns  of  material  and  personal  assist^ce^  and  the 
iitip5t«  of  adopted  projects  on  student  achievement.    The  #tudy  is  expected  to 
begin  in  April  1978  and  be  completed  in  February  1980. 
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Addendum:    Federal  Programs  Supporting  Change 

Numerous  research  findings  have  raised  questions  about  the  effectiveness 
of  educational  iTinovations,  their  transferability,  and  the  usefulness  of 
federal  efforts  to  promote  innovation  in  the  schools.   4n  light  of  these,  ) 
findings  and  USOE's  interest  in  improving  program  effectiveness! an'd  the  . 
dissemination  of  exemplary  approaches,  a  contract  was- awarded  to  the;Rand 
Corporation* in  June  1973  to  examine  these  four  federal vChange  agent  programs 
and  focus  oh  the  following  questions: 

®  How  are  federally  supported  innovations  in  local  educational 

practices  introduced  and  implemented?  ^       '  .    •    %  ^ 

\ 

^  How  are  these  innovations  sustained  and  spread' after  the  end 
federal,  funding? 

What  factors  in  federal  policy,  in  the  nature  of  the -change 'agent 
projects,  and  in  the  local  institutional  setting  determin-e  the  / 
outcome  of  innovations  and  their  "chances  of  being  sustained  and 
spread?  '  v  • 

♦ 

The^study  examined  a  variety  of  types  of  project^upported  by  four  ^ 
change  agent  programs:    Title  III,  Right-to-Bead,  Vocational  Educatioji,  ^ 
•Part  D  and  ESEA  Title  VII,  Bil ingual^ Educ/tion.  ^ 

The  overall  findings  can  be  stated 'qirvte  'simply."  Federal  change  agent 
policies  had  a  major  effect  in  stimulating(LEAs  to  undertake  projects  .tthat 
were  generally  consistent  with  federal  categorical  gu i del' inesv—^Ms- local 
response  resultednrom  the  availability  of  federal  funds  and,  in  some  programs, 
from  guidelines  tfjat  encouraged  specific  educational 'prac?tic$s.    But  the 
Initiation  of  i^ijiovative  projects  did  not  insure  successful  implemenlJation; 
moreover,  sins(;essful  implementa^on*did  not  guarantee  long-run  continuation. 
Neither  those  polvcies  unique  to--ea€-h  federal  program  nor  those  policies 
common  to  them  srrongty  fnflueprced  the  fate  of  the  innovations.    In  sum, 
the  iiet  return  ta  the|  federa^investment  was  the  initiation  of  many  -Innova- 

—   L^.  i  implementation  of  few,  and  the  long-run  continuation 

the  exception  of  the  special  case  of  bilingual  projects. 


tions,  the  successful 
of  still  fewer  (with 


where  federal  and  state  funding  continues  to  be  available); 


differences 
in  project  outcomes 


Specifically,  fe^ieral  policies  did  not , strongly  Influence  project 
implementation.   Although  they  were  noticable  effects  that  reflected  the  , 
guidelines  and  management  |trategies  of  the  different  federal  programs,. 

between  1}he  federal  programs  Jxplained  little  of  the  difference 
All  tS^  prpgrams  funded  successfully  implernented 
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projects  as  well  as  dismal  failures  and  many  projects  in  between.  The 
difference  between  success  an'B  failure  depended  primarily  on  how  school 
districts  implemented  their  projects,  not  on  the  type  of ^federal  sponsor- 
ship^ The  guidelines  and  management  strategies  of  the  federal  change 
.agent  programs  were  simply  overshadowed  by  local .concerns  and  characteristics. 

The  dominance  of  local  factors  can  also  be  seen  in  the  lack  of  effects 
of  a  main  policy  instrument  of  these  '*^eed"  money  programs— namely,  the 
amount  of  the  seed.    The  projects  examined  varied  considerably  in  their 
level  of  funding,  *fjrom^ten  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
The  larger  grants  tended,  not  surprisingly,  to  be  Awarded  to  larger  districts, 
^0  fund  projects  in  a  greater  number  of  schools,  or  to  fund  -project^  that 
spent  more  money  per  student.    The  larger  grants  also  .tended  to  support 
educational  methods,  that  focused  on  individualization  techniques.    In  this 
case,  federal  funds  typically  were  used  to 'hire  the  teacher  aides  necessary 
to  individualizing  classroom  activities.  . 

By  and  large,  however,  mone  expensive  projects  were  no  more  likely  than 
less  expensive  ones  to  be  implemented  effectively  or  lead  to  teacher  change, 
"More"  money  did  not  necessarily  purchase  those  things  that.mattered;.  it. 
did  not  "buy,"  for  example,  more  committed  teachers,  more  effective  project 
directors,  more  concerned  princ-ipals ,  and  so  on.    In  other     rds,.  proje^ct 
outcomes^  reflected  not  tfte  amount  of  funds,  but  what  the  local  staff  did 
with  them. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  "f^eral  money  doesn't  1natter.\   Federal  seed 
mdney  alloweasome  districts  to  undertake  activities  that /heir  staff  were 
anxious  to  pursue  bu't^hat  could  not  be  \upported  out  qf  di strict  ^tnids-.—  - 
For  example.  Title  III  funds  have  been  usfed  .to  ixpaind  the  refined  teacher- 
initiated  pilot  projects  for  more  general  use  tn  district  operations. 
Federal  .g^ots  have  also  served  as  "start-iH))  funds  for  riew  teaching 
practices i^iflany  of  which  require  substanticty  initial  investment  in  hard- 
ware  or. staff  development;    In  short,  manX local , projects  would  not  have 
-gotten  off  the  ground  without  federal  mon^y.    Federal  funding  hap  bestowed 
legitimacy  on  local  projects  and  given  them  the  aura  of  "special  status," 

'which  can  serve  at  least  two  functions:  one,  .extra  effort  and  enthusiasm 
promottd  by  a  "Hawthorne  effect'  ^nd^two,  some  measure  of  "protection  ^  * 
for  politically  controversial  or  pedagpgically  untested  educational 

♦practices.    •    *       ,  -  '     ,         .  ' 

Yet  the  record  of  the  way  school  districts  Wed  federal  griints  is 
spotty.    Maoy  projects  were  smarted  simply  for  the  .purpose  of -receiving 
I  federal  largesse  without  any  real  intention  to*  deal  with  central,  or  even 
,-not  so  central,  local'  problems.    The  result  of  this  behavior,  which  the  * 
'  study^called  opportunism,*  was  predistable:  opportunistic  projects  were 
poorly  implemented  and  disappeared  with  the  last  federal  check.        *  o 

-   '        '.  -    .        V  . 

*  The  term  is  used  to  describe  behavior  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  l?ring  ^ 
"  federal  money  into  the  district',  regardless  of  federal  intentions  and 
usually  regardless  of  the  interests,  of  the  staff,  pr.the  educational 
/tieeds  of  the  district.  •  '  ^ 
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Projects  taken  seriously' by  district  officials 'and  school*  staff 
generally  ^voided  the  non-implementation  typical^of  opportunistic  projects. 
Local  choices  and  characteristics  determined  how  effectively  ^eriobs 
projects  were  implem^nted.    But  even  effective  implementation  did^not 
alv^ys  mean  that  the  longer  term  federal  objective  of  promoting  stable 
change  Jn  local  practices  was  achieved.   At  the  epd  of  federal  funding, 
disjtridt  officials  must  make  a  decision  concerning  the  'continuation  of* 
the  change  agent  project.    This  decision  was  not  made  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  the  project's  educational  success  during  the  period  of  special  * 
funding  as  a  "seed  money"  model  assumes.  ^Instead,  organizational  and 
political  factors  moderated  and  determined,  the  district's  conmitAent  to 
continue  change  agent  projects,  even  if  the  project  had  demonstrated  its 
value. 

Moreover,  few 'districts  planned  for  the  long-te!rm  stability  of  projects. 
The  end  of  federal  funding  generally  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  resources  for 
mostj  projects,  particularly  expensive  opes.    For  exartnple,  innovations  ffiit 
had  !us6d  soft  money  ta  reduce  the  student-to-adult  jjatio  (e.g. ,  1^  hiring 
aides)  were  cut  baclc  to.  live  within  the  district  budget.    Many  districts 
complained  of  insufficierit  resources  to.  carry  on  project  activities  and  to 
make  necessary  replacements  of  project  staff.'  But  financi^il  difficulties 
involved  qn®stions-of  budgetary  allocati>Qns  that  could  have  been  foreseen 
and  planne()f  for  ^rbm  the  project's  inceprlon.    Instead,  budget  and  personnel 
decisions  typically  perpetuated  the  "special  project"  status  hf  inrjovations 
and  left  them  vulnerable  to  the  financial  and  political  fortunes'*  of v the 
district.  ,  ■      •  '  *   7,  ^    -  \ 

Thus,  few  districts ^d^quately  prepared  themselves  for  sustaining ^^r^ 
spreading^the  changes  resulting  from  even  successfully  implemented  projects. 
This  created  an  anomolous  situation.    Except  f<Sr  opportunistic  or  peripheral 
'projects  that  essential ly^were  not  implemented,  the  method^  or  materials 
of  most  innovations, were  stjjl  being  used,  to^ -some  extent  by  teachers  two 
years  after  the  end  of  federal  funding;  y^y^l^J^t  cases;  the  project's 
continued  use  in  the  classroom  was  not  m^^neJ^^permanent  changes  in^ 
district  procedures  in  budgetary personAel ^  sjaff  support,  and  instructional 
areas  that  would  be  required*to  maintain  classnfiom  practices.    The  prognosis 
for  the  continued  existence  of  these  projects  {or  what  might  be  called  the 
project's  institutionalization)  was  poor.    la  most  cases,  the  innovations 
funded Jjy^federal  "seed  money"  had  not  taken  i:;oot. 

This  assessment  of  federal  change  agent  policy  may  be  disappointing,- but 
here  only  pairt  of  the  s1;ory  has  been  told.    Each  federal  program  had  broad 
concerns -related  to,  yet  distinctly  different  from  the  educational  success 
and  continuation  of  their  projects.    For  example,  many  federal,  congressional 
and  local  activists  viewed  Title  VII  as  a  vehicle  for  establishing  bilingual 
education  sfe  a  significant  priority  in  local,  siate,  tr^  federal  planning. 
Title  Vll^learly  has 'successfully  contributed  to,  this  goafl^despite  the 
serious  difficulties  of  implementing  specific  bilingual  innovations,  Other^ 
must  judge  whether  these  programs  have  fulfilled  their  broader,  often  ( 
implicit,  agenda  for  such  assessments  are  beyq^id  the  scope  of  this  research. 


m         Nonetheless,  the  findings  ca^t  serious  doubt  on  the  efficacy  of  the  policy 
y ,  instrument  of  providing  seed  money  to  promote  educational  reform.    It  does  " 

^  stimulate  school  districts  to  initiate  innovations.    But  it.assures  neither 

successfui^mDlementation  nor  long-run  continuatio;i,  because  these 
difficult^Br uncertain  processes  depepd  on  the  characteristics  of  school 
districts  ano-the  choices  made  by  them.   The  prospects- for  more  effective 
policy  would  seem  to  Ite  in  understanding  these  local  processes,  the  factors 
within  and  outside  of  the  district  that  affect  them, /^ind  in  formulating 
federal  policies  that  pay  more  attention  to  the  local> implementation  process. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:.  ,  ^  '  - 

>  > — '  '  ^  ^ 

1.  Berman,  P.,  and  M.  W.    McLaugl in, /'Federal  Programs  Supporting 
Educational  Change,"  Vol.  1,  The  Rand  Corporation,  Santa*  Monica^ 

.California  (1974).  . 

2.    et.  al.,  "Federal  f^rograms  Supporting  Educatiorral  ^ 

Change,"  Vols*  2-5,  The  Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California  - 

(1975).        '      ^  ^     ,         *  '  .;; 

 .  ,  et»  al.,  "Federal  Programs  Supporting, Educational 

•Change,"  \  Vols .  6  and  7,  The  Rand  Corporation^;  Santa  Monica, 
California  (1977).  '  5> 

*  '  tf* 

C^mpeau,  P.b, ,  "Packaging  as  a  ^Strategy  for^ Improving  the  Process 

)f  Diffusion  Educational:  Projects,"    Paper  presented  at  the  annual 
k   roeetlng  of  the  American  Educatioa  Research  Association,  New  York  ^ 
^       .   City,  April''4-8  (1977),  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto, 
*        California.     -  ,  ^  *  »      '  , 

5.  Emrick^.  3.  A.,  "Evaluation'df  the  National  Diffusion  l^etwork,"  .Vols. 

1  and .2,  Stanford  Research  institute,  Menio  Park,*  California  (1974). 
■*  -        ^  *  * 

6.  Foat,  C.  M. ,  "Sel  ecting  Exemplary  Compensatory  Educatjon  Projec'ts  for 
_^  '  Dissemination  Via  Project  Information  Packages ,"  "technical  Report 

MJ^.242,  RMC  Research  Corporation,  Mountain  View,  California  0974),  ♦ 

7.  Horst,  D'Ip.^.M.  Piestrup,  CM.  Foat,  and  J.L;  B1nkleyr^"Evaluat'ion 

Recommendations  for  Revisions,  RMC  Research  Institute,  Menl'O  Park, 

Callfornfa  (1975).  ; 

*       ,  ^       '  *^ 

8.  ^  Norwood,  C.HT,  "Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information  - 

Packages:    Volume  H  Technical  Report,"    StandardResearch  Institute, 
^ '  Menlo  Park, ^  all fornia  (1977). 

9.  Piestrup,^ A.M. ,  "Design  Considerations  for  Packaging 'Effective  Approaches 

Jo'Compensatory  Education,"  Technical  Report  UR-241  ,''RMC  Research 
Corporatiorr,  Mountain  View,  California  (1974). 

10.  Stearns,  M.S.,  "Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information 
^        Packages:    Volume  I-Viabtlity  of  Packaging,"    Stanford  ReseaVch 

Institute,  Menlo  Park^  California  (1975). 

11.  Stearns,  M.S.,  "Evaluation  of  the-Field  Test  of  Project  Jnfojrmation 

Packages^   Volume  I-Summary  Report,"    Stanford  Research*Institute, 
^  .      \Menlo  Park,  Cal  ifornia^  (1977) .      ,  ,^      ^*  ' 

12.  TaUmadge,  G.IC.,  "The  Development  of  Project  Information  Packages  for 

♦    E^fec'tivke  Approaches' in  Compensatory'Educa^ti^^,  "  Technical. 
Report  UR-?54,  RMC- Research  Corporation,  Mountain  View,  California 
(1974).  ^  •  ^^^^  ; 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  .  • 


Program  Name:  *■  ^ 

Assistance  td  States  for  State  Equalization  Plans 

Legislation:  -  '  Expiration  Date: 

Section  842  of  Title  VII  of  the  Educational        September ^30, 

Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380)     -  ^ 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization* 


*1976  ^  ' 
Tran3itionr  •Quarter 
1977 


Appropriation 

$  3,000,1)00 
$  10^500,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  program  set  up  by  Section  842  has  two  major  purposes:    (1)  to  reward  those  ^ 
States  which  have  enacted  equitable  and  fair  systems  of  school  finance  by 
offering  reimbursement  retroactively  for  expenditures  associated  with  developing 
or  administering  the  school  finance  equalization  plans  and  (2)  to  encourage  States 
whichs'have  not  acted  to  -reform  their  school  support  plans.    Equitable  and  fair 
systems  of  school  finance  are  defined  by  the'  guidelines  in  the  regulations  and 
are  surmiarized  below.    Section  .842  authorizes  funds  to  reimburse  States  for 
costs  incurred  in  the  development  or  administration  of  a  plan  for  equalization 
^f  State. and  local  school  finance  programs.    SucK  plans  mus;t  be  consistent  with 
"^■le  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  have  a6  their  primary  purpose 
erchtevement  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  children  enrolled  in  schools  in 
the  State's  local  .educational  agencies. 

Program  Operations: 

States  are  required  to  submit  two  documents  to  the  Commissioner  to  apply  for 
funds  provided  uncjer.  the  law.'  The  States  must  submit  either  a  developed  plan 
of  State  aid  or  a  proposal  to  develop  such  a  plan.    The  second  document  which  * 
States  must  submit  is  an  application  f6r  reimbursement.    While  States  are« 
encouraged  to  submit  such  an  applicati^n^along  with  their  plan  or  proposal they  * 
are  not  restricted  to  submission  of  one  such  application  but  may  submit  multiple 
claims  unttl  tfce  total  amount  of  thei^f  entitlement  has  been  awarded.  According 
to  program  regulations  the  State  plan  to  equalize  expenditures  is  intended  to 
be  a  "detailed  description  of  the  State's  policies,  programs,  and  operating 
procedures  relating  to  the  State's  program  of  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  that  State."   The^ State  plan  is  further  expected  to  meet 


*Section  842  contains* no  appropriation  authorization  as  such.    However,  Congress' 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  language  of  the  Act  constit^jtes  an  obligartwi 
.for  the  Federal  Government  to  reimburse  States  for  approved  costs  and  has 
appropriated  the  amounts  as  indicated. 
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certain  guidelines  as  set  up  in  the\regulations  associated  with  the  law.  '  While 
no  State  plan  is  requir,ed  to  meet  all  guidelines,  a  State  plan  must  not  reject 
the  principles     .characterized  by  the  guidelines. 

The  guideUhes  .set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  State  financial  plan 
to  equalize  educatjonal  opportunity  within  the  State  suggest  that:     ,  ^ 

(1)  .  the  plan  allow  expenditures  per  pupil  *to  vary  with  varying  cosh  • 

of  the  educational  i)eeds  of  pupils,  varying  costs  of  educational 
pVograms  (e.g.,  special,  vocational,  or  bilingual  programs), 
vafrying  capital  and  transportation  costs; 

« 

(2)  the  plan  not  allow  the  wealth  or  the  measurement  of  the  wfealth 

of  local  Educational  agencies  to  influence  the  resources  expended 
by  such  agencies, and  the  plan  be  financed  by  an  equitable  tax  system; 

i.;.(^3Kthe  plan  encourage  citizen  interest  i^  educational  decision-making, 
'''/enaiuragp  eff i&ient  allocation  of  educational  resources  and  provide 
-/-.,g[.;means  of  evaluating  its  own  progress.  ,  *  , 

If  a  State^oes  not  submit  a  pldn  but  instead  submits  a  proposal  to  develop 
a  plan,  the  proposal  is  expected  to  address  itself  to  the  guidelines  out- 
lined above.   As  an  example,  studies  described  in  the  proposal  should  recognize 
weaknesses  of  the  State's  current  financial  system  in  meeting  the  guidelines  if 
such  weaknes-ses  or  violations  of  the  guidelines  exist.    After  the  proposal  has 
been  funded,  the  State  i^eniains  obligated  to  submit  the  developed  pl^an  to  the 
Commissioner  for  approval  or  disapproval .  *  ^ 

Before  submitting  t^ve  application  for  reimbursement  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
state  agency  must  have  solicited  views  of  the  fihancial  plan  from  the  State's 
Governor,  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  interested  parties.*       .  \ 

Once  t'he  State  plan  (or  proposal)  and  application  for  reimbursement  have  been^ 
approved,  the  Commissi orrfer  determines  the  allocation  of  funds^^o  be  made. 
According^  to  the  rules  and  -regulations,  "The  entitlement  af  each  State  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  straight-line  formvda,  such  that  the  entitlement 
-of  the  most  populous  Stafe  shall  be  $1,000,000,  the  entitlement  of  the  least 
populous  state  shall  be  $100,000  and  the  entitlement  of  ekh^ other  State* shall 
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Program  Scope;  \ 

As  of   December  12,  1977,  46 -States  had  subq^ittfed  applications  for 
reimbtirsement  under  Section  842^with  awards  totaling  $12,704,513. 
Table  I  indicates  the  status  of  .th^  States  wiOi' regard  to  the 
eqxialization.    The  table  indicates  that  only  11  States  have  submitted 
previously  developed  plans.    Seventy  percent  of  the  States  «have 
submitted  proposals  to  develop  a  plan  o£  equalization    wh^e  8  percent 
have  not  yet  submitted  a  proposal  or  a  plan  and  hence  have  not  requested 
funds  under  this  program.    Table  II  gives  the  entitlement,  the  "amount  of 
funds  requested,  the  amount  of  funds  aV^rd^  and  the  amount  of  remaining 
funds  in  the  entitlement. for  each  5>tate. 

The  Recipients  of  these  fund's  are  the  SEAs  or  some  other  properly 
authorized  State  agency.'  The  funds  are  use3  to  reimburse  States 
retroactively  for  costs  incurred  by  those  States  which  have  developed 
and  enacted  equitable  systems  of  school  finance  and  to  reimburse^ States 
for  costs  associated  with  the  development  of  equitable  plans  when  those 
plans  have  not  yet  be^n  developed. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  t 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  II,  all  but  four  States  have  made  application  ^ 
for  reimbursement.  "The  vast  majority  of  ^uch  States  have  submitted 

.  proposals  ta  develop  a  plan  rather  than^ submitting  a  plan  itself..    '  •  'ii^ 
Section  842  legislation  and  associated  regiKations  may  have  stii&ulated 
States  to  begin  to  formulate  State  financial  aid  plans  c;pmprising 

/conscious  attempts  to  provide  more  equitable  educational  opportunity. 
As  of    Deceaaber  12,  1977,  implementation  of  plans  have  occurred  only 
among  those.  States  which  received  retroactive^  cost  reimbursement^  for • 
developed  plans.    Among  those  States  only  Rhode  Island's  plan  has  not 
been  implemented  and  this  was  because  it  Hid  not  pass  the  State 
legislature.      The  other  Statee  with  -developed  plans  have  had  their 
plans  essentially  fully  funded.       ^  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

There,  are  no  ongoing  evaluation  studies.    Planned  'evaluation  studies  are 
still  in  the  formative  stage  but  may  take  either  or  both  of  the  following 
directions: 

X  (1)  a  study  to -determine  the  extent  of  equalization  achieved 
*       ^       by  the 'states >hich  obtained  reimbursement  funds; 


«5; 


(2)    a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  legislation 
,  ^    provided  the  stimulus  to  States  to  develop  State  financial 
.  aid  plans  to  obtain  equity  in  educational  opportunity. 

^     ^>  / 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data     <       '        i  '  * 

State  -applications  for  reimbursement 

Sunniary  table  froth  the  School  Finance  Unit,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  USOE. ,  (September  16,*-  1977)  ^ 

V 


STATE  ♦ 


Plan  Kds  been 
submitted  for  , 
Retmfjursement  of 
Expenditures 


approveid 


not  yet 
approved 


•proposal  to  develop 
'  a  plan  has  been 
submitted 


approved 


not  yet 
approved 


No  plan  or  proposal 
to  develop  a  plan 
has  been  submitted 
to  date 


o 

Alabama        \                     .  /           x  \ 

Alaska  .  .x 

Arizona  '  x 

Arkansas  .     x  * 

^California  _   '  ^  '  _ 

Colorado  ^     x           ,         •  ~  ~ 

Connecticut  '       \  x  ^  ' 

Delaware^  x  . 

Florida             -        x '  ^                        *  '  * 

jGeorgia  ^  x  

Hawaii                       x'"  ~ 

Idaho                            *  ,           '  X 

Illinois             «       ♦    *  X  *  «  *  , 

Indiana                  ,     i  x  "  ^ 

Iowa                                              •  ^  •      \ ^ 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  „     „^   ^  —   _ 

KansajS                       x  ,  . 

Kentujcky                            '  x  x 

Louisiana  x 

Maine                       x  ^ 

_Mar2^l£nd   ^ 

Massachusetts  "x  ~ 

Michj^gan                    x             ^  '       '  . 

Minnesota  ^               x        '  • .  ^ 

Mississippi  ,            x  -  .         .  , 

_Mi^s£ouri  -   x  , 

Montana                            -  x  '  ~ ' 

Nebraska            ^  .  x  ,  '     o    ^  ' 

Nevada                       -  .  x 

New  Hampshire  '      •       ^      ^  ^ 

_^£^_*^£^£®Z  ^  r-i:^-—     t»  — 

New  Mexico                 x  '  7  ~ 

New  York  x  ^     i  "  ;  " 

NortH  Carolina               ,       .  x             '        '  '  : 

North  Dakota  ,         <  x 

Ohio  X           .  .    .  > 

*reimhwrsement  was  for  the  implementation  of  the  plan  rather  than  the.  coVt  of 

developing  the  plan.        -  '     •  ^ 
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SECTION  842  -  (Table  J  ^Continued) 


STATE 


Plan  has  been 
submitted  for 
Reimbursetoent  cJf 
Expenditures 


approved 


not  yet 
approved 


Proposal  to  develop 
a  plan  has  been 
submitted 


approved 


not  yet 
approved 


No  plan  ox  proposal 
to  develop  a  plan 
has  been  submitted 
to  date 


Oklahoma 

Oregon' 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  '  x 

SouthjCarolin£  x 

"South  Dakota 
Tennes'see '  / 
Texas 

Utah-       ^  X 

Vermont  

Virginia  ^ 
Washirgton 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  x 
Wyoming 

Total  11 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


\ 
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state 


Entitlemevits*,  Requests,  an*S  Awards 
as"  of  Decttftber  X2,  1977 


Entitlement 


Amotrnt 
Requested 


Jtoiqunt 
Awarded 


Amount  of 
, Remaining 
Entitlement 


Alabama 

241^739 

'  241,739 

241,739 

-0- 

Alaska 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

-0- 

A^izon^k 

179,723 

179,723 

179,723 

Arkansas 

175, 69t) 

175,1X)0 

17^,100 

590 

California 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000  ^ 

•0- 

Colorado 

195,281 

195,275 

195,275 

6 

Connecticut 

220,307 

'  220^307 

220,307 

-0- 

Delaware 

110,344 

110,344 

tfl0,344 

•0- 

Florida 

440,015 

440,015 

440,015'  * 

-0- 

Georgia  - 

298,802 

'  .  298,802 

298,802' 

f  'i 

-0- 

Hawaii 

122,484 

122,484 

122,484 

-.Or 

Idaho. 

119,942 

119,942 

119,942 

-0- 

Illinois 

574,1.71 

57/^,171 

574,171 

-0- 

Indiana 

*    ^  317,911 

317,911 

317,911 

lows 

'^10,270 

210,270- 

^  210,270 

-0- 

Kansas 

184,368 

184,368 

^184, 368  . 

-0- 

Kentucky 

•  232,053 

232,053. 

232,053 

-0- 

Louisiana 

.  249; 934  ' 

249,934, 

249,934  . 

-0- 

Maine 

131,030 

^-  131,030 

131,030 

-0- 

Maryland  ^ 

264,266 

264,266 

'  264,266^ 

.  -0- 

Massachusetts 

339,211  ^ 

339,211  _ 

339,211 

-0- 

Michigan 

484,631 

^84^,631 

484,631 

A-0- 

Minnesota 

^     ^  256,203 

256,203 

I  256,i{)3 

-0- 

Mississippi 

187,349 

187,349 

1^7,349 

-0- 

Missouri 

294,200  ' 

^   >  208,460 

208,460 

85,740. 

Montana  " 

il7,356 

117,016 

117,016 

340 

Nebraska 

152,593 

152,593 

152»593 

-0- 

Nevada            ^  - 

110,212. 

-0- 

.  -0- 

110,212 

New  Hampshire 

•  120,468' 

'  -0- 

*  -0- 

120.,468 

New  Hampshit4 

'    405, |61 

405,961 

405,961 

-0- 

New  Mexico 

134,09^ 

134,098 

134,098 

-0- 

Nfew-York 

878,379 

878,379 

878,379 

-0- 

North  Carolina 

32P,629 

320,628 

320,628 

-0- 

North  Dakota 

112,929 

112f929 

H2,929- 

-0- 

Ohio  / 

555, 983 » 

.  555,983 

555,983 

-0- 

ur 


.QO 


« 

- 
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Table 

II  (Continued)- 

- 

1 

* 

AUlUUIll.  Ui. 

Amount 

*  Amount 

Remaining 

unci  I.  icuici*  (• 

A  T.T      1*  ^  A  ^ 

AWarueu 

X!r\       t*  1  Am  An  t* 

y 

909  ^^7 

909  ^'^'7 

*^-0- 
— 

IQQ    QQfi  • 
xO J , 000 

-0- 

fi04  000 

fiOA  000 

18 

1  9fi   1  fi^ 

1  9fi   1  fi^ 

-0- 

South  Carolina 

206,667 

206,667 

206,667* 

'  -0- 

*■ 

IIA  Q09 

11^  Q09 

1  1  A  Q09 

-0- 

9^^  fio^ 

1 07  0 

-0- 

'J— 

Xcxas 

fill  7'^! 

fill    7*^  1 
Oil,  / J  1 

-0- 

79ft 

T^fi  79ft 

T^fi  798 

-0-  ' 

Vermont 

105,566 

105,566 

105,5.66 

-0- 

V  ^Lf^^UMO 

'100  9^Q 

-0- 

-0-  ^ 

9*^8  18Q 

, i07 

-0- 

-0- 

9ftS  179 

oQt;  J79 

„    -       98^  179 

-0- 

Wyoming  . 

100,921 

100,879  . 

100,879 

42 

f 

Total 

13,485,431 

12,704,513 

12,704,513 

785,918 

1 
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\^ 

\ 

♦  N 

Evaluation  of  Post  secondary  Education  Prog^ms  ^ 
The  primary  goal  of  OE*s  postsecondary  ediit^tion  programs  Is  to  enhance  ' 
.educational  opportunity.    The  principal  strategy  In  pursuit  of  this  .goal  is 
to  provide  funds  for  student-  assistance,  both  directlsy  to  stjudents  and  indirectly 
through  States  and  institutions  of  postsecondai;^  ,educat^n.     The  assumptions 
behind  this  strategy  is  that  needy  students  should  be  aided  first  who  are 
financially  needy  or  disadvantaged  and  that  students  will  bear  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  financing  their  education.    Total  obligations  for  these 
programs  administered  by  OE  uTn  1977  was  slightly  more  than  $3.2  billion. 

The  forms  of  student  assistance  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education 

ai;e  grant  programs  (Basic 'Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  Supplemental 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  State  Student  Incentive  ^r^nt)  which  t^rovide 

non-returnable  aid  ($2.21  bil^W^  dn  FY  1977);  self-help  programs  (College 

« 

VQi;k-Study ,  Cooperative  Education,  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  National 
Direct  Student  Loan)  which  accounted  for  $1.05  billion  in  FY  1977  I/;  Service 
programs  (Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  Special  Services  to  Disadvantaged 
Students,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  and  Legal  Training  for  Disadvantaged) 
aimed  at  recruiting,  counseling,  and  tutoring  disadvantaged  students  both  prior 
to  and  once  they  are  enrolled  in  postsecondary  institution  ($85  million  in 
UffY  1977);  and  finally  institutional  programs,  the  largest  of  which  was  the 
Developing  Institutions  program,' which  accounted^ for  $192  million  in 
.FY  1977.  .  '       ^  •  * 


1/    This  amount  includes  obligations  only,  actual  loans  made  in  FY  1977  under 
the"  Direct  Loan  and  GSL  Progr^jjs^were  in  exc^ess  of  a  billion  dollars. 
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The  Impact  of  Student 'Assistance  Programs 
(1)    Participation  Ra^s 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  m^de  clear  that  whilj|j^ participation  rates 
are  readily  available  and  comjRcJTfly  employed  m^easure  or  how  young  people  are 
accessing,  choosing  among  and  persi-sting  in  institutions  of  post secondary 
education,  they  are  not  measures  of  the  distribution  of  educational  opportunity* 
Rather >  they  are  measures  of  the  results  of  young  people's  response  to  a 
^number  of  educational  and  non-educa.tional  variables.    Differences  in  these 
rates  by  student  or  family  characteristics  (such  as  income,  sex,  ethnicity, 
or  State  of  residence)  should  not  by  themselves  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
a  lack  .of  opportunity  for  access  or  as  evidence  that  student  aid  programs 
are  not  importantly  impacting  on  educational  opportunity. 

Nonetheless,  such  rates  describe  important  features  of  the  context 
in  which  the  student  aid  programs  operate.  , 

4 

Table  I  attempts  to  show  where  we  are  in  access  terms  using  the 
participation  rates  based  on  preliminary  tabulations  of  the  high  s'chool 
class  of  1974  surveyed  in  the  spring  of  1976.  « 


ERIC  . 


20: 


Table  I\  »  . 

.Distributrlon  of  1974  High  School  Graduates  Cyrrhntly 
or  Ever  Engaged  in  Postsecondary  Study  vs.  Non-Study  Activities 
in  Spring  1976  by  Tamily  Income 


Family  Income 


Perc 
Four-Year" 


r^'lns 


Percent 
Two-Year  In^t. 


Current 

Ever 

Current 

Ever 

$0  -  2,999  . 

25:0 

27.1 

10.5 

17.4 

_                  1       rtrtrt                f*  /N/N/N 

*    $3,000  -  5,999 

21.0 

25.5 

15.7 

22.6 

$JD,000  -  8,999 

24.5 

26.0 

15.8  y 

22.2. 

$9,000  -  11^999 

25.2 

29.8 

17-. 8 

27.4.. 

$12,000  -.14,999 

24.7 

?9.0 

^  22.1 

30^0 

$15,000  -  19,999 

34.5 

39.8 

22.3 

'26.8 

^-$20,000  -  29,999  . 

41:3 

46.1 

-  ^  2Q.1 

27.5 

$30,000  or, More 

53.2 

16.4 

\3.2 

Incqjne  Unknown 

«  26.5 

31.4 

17.7 

-25.2 

Total 

32.7 

37.1 

18.4 

26.0 

Activity 


'  Percent 
Voc./Xi^ch.  - 
or-  Other  1_/ 
Current 

7.3  ' 

5.1' 

3.9 

4.3 

6.5 

4.4 

3.5  ^  ^ 
4.0^  . 
\4  ^ 


4.5 


10.6 


Percent 
Not 
Studying 


Percent 
'  Total 


Percent  Studying 


Ever 

Current  - 

pver 

Currfent 

Ever 

Current 

Ever 

18 

0 

'  57.2 

35 

.5 

,100 

100 

42.8 

64.5 

14 

2 

•  58.12 

37 

.7 

100 

100 

41.8 

62.3 

12 

5 

55.9 

39 

.2 

.  100 

100 

44.1 

60.8 

10 

7 

,  52.7 

32 

2 

\n£) 

100 

47.3 

67.8 

12 

8 

^46.9 

2J 

I 

100 

100 

53.1, 

71.9 

T 

42.1 

'24 

0 

100^ 

100 

.  57.9  . 

76.0 

ll 

.  35.0 

18 

^  "100 

'  65.1f' " 

81.6 

26.5  jy 

10. 

2 

.1^0 

IQO 

7V,5  * 

89.8 

\q. 

8 

51.4 

32. 

7 

.  100 

100 

48.6 

67.3 

44.4 


26.3 


100- 


100 


55.6 


Source:    Preliminary  tabulations  from  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student 'Financial  Aid  Programs,  Study  B:    Impact  of 
Student  Aid  and  Labor  Market  Conditions 'on  Access  to  Postsecondary  Education,  Institute  for  Demographic 
and  Economic  Studies,  Inc.,  funded  by  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  Contract  j5^300-75-0382 

0  ' 

1/    Other  includes  all  other  formal  postsecondary  training  or  scliooling  programs. 
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The  data  in  Table  I  indicaX^e  that  participation  in  postsetondary  study 
activitiej  varies  markedly j|^|j;tjhe  level  of  fanvi'ly. income.    This  variation 
Is  apparent  whether  viewed  in  terms  of  currently  engaged  (Spring  1976)  or, 
ever-engaged  participation  rates.    The  difference  in  current  participation  *  : 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  income  group  is  bver  30  percentage  points. 
Figure  1  graphically  displays  the  current  participation  rate' data  of  Table  I 
for  air  types  of  institutions  and  compares  these  data  to  the  mean  participation 
rate  for  all  income  classes^  As  can  be  seen,  the  relatidnship  between-  income  , 
and  participation  is  striking.  \  ^ 

The  data  irt  Table  I  and  in  Figure  1  also  indicate  that  the  increasing 
proportions  engaged  in  po&tsecondary  stu4y  activities  at  higher  income  levels 
is  principally,  a  function  of  increases  in  the  4-year  college  going  rates  with 
income.    For  example,  less  th^n  25  percent  of  the  lowest  income^  groups  attend 
4-year  institutions  while  over  50  percent  of  th%"  highest  income  class  falls 
into'  this  category.    These  data  also  show  a  much  higher  probability  that  a 
low-income  high  school  graduate  will  attend  a  vocational/ technical:  type 
institution  than  is  the  probability  that;  a  high  income  student  will  attend  an 


institution  of  tfhis  type,  Jhese  general  impressions  with  respect  to  choice  of 
institutional  type  are  also  reflected  in  Table  II  which  shows  the  distribution 
of  students  by  income-  and  institutional  type  and  includes  only  those  members^ 


of  the  survey  who  were  currently  (Sp'ring  1976)  or  at  some  t^me  after  high 
school  graduation  engaged  in  some  form  of  postsecond^iry  study  activity. 


I 


Data  in  Table  III  indicate  tWat  there  ^  a  somewhat  greater  probability  , 
that  a  low  income  student  wil}.  fail  to  complete  a  post secondary  program  once 
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Table  IL 

Dlstrltutlon  of  1974  High  School  Graduates  Currently  or  Ever.  Engiaged 
In  Postsecondary  Study  Act£v;Ltles  in  Spring  1976  by  Institutional 
Type  and  Family  Income 


Family  Income 

$0  -  2,999  * 
$3,000  -  5,999 
$6,000  -  8,999  . 
$9,000  -  il,99^ 
2'.00dt-  1A,999 
5,000  ^  19,9991-^ 
$2D,000  -  2^*999 
^30,000  pr  More 


Income  Unknown 


Percent 


Institutional  Type  ^  ^ 
Percent        V  Petcent 
St.  V 


Tvyo-1?ear  Inst 


Voc,/,Tech^  or  Other  1/^ 


Tot4l 


''Current 

Ever 

Current  V 

_  Ever' . 

Current 

Ever 

58.5 

V 

43.3  . 

24.6  ' 

27.8  ^ 

.16.9 

28.9 

50.4 

40,9 

,37,6  - 

^6.4 

11.3 

^2  ,'7 

55:6    ^  ^ 

42.8 

35.8 

36.5 

8.7' 

20.7 

53.2 

4'3.9 

37,7 

*  '40,4 

.9.1 

15.7 

A6.A 

40.4 

41.5 

41.7^ 

12. r 

17.9 

59.5- 

,  51.5. 

33,0 

35.2 

7.6 

13.3 

63.^ 

^  56.5 

31,0 

3^#* 

/ 

5.5  . 

9.9 

72.4'. 

•66,0 

22.3  ^ 

25.9  . 

5.3 

8.2 

'54.5  ;  ' 

46.6 

36,5 

'37.4 

9.0  . 

16.0 

58.8 

50.3 

3i.O 

35.2 

8.2, 

14.5 

Percent 
Total 


Current 

100. 

100  , 

10.0  ' 

100 

100 

100 

100 
.  100 

,100 

100 


Ever 
>  lOf) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100' 

100 
100 


s  • 


Source:    Preliminary  tabulations  from  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  .Student  Financial  Aid* Programs ,  S^udy  B:    Imi)act  of 
Student  Aid  and  Labor  Market  Conditions  pn  Access  to  Postsecondary  Education,  Institute  for  demographic 
arid  Economic  Studies,  Inc.,  funded  by  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  Contract  #30Qr73r-0382. 

1/,-Opher  includes  all  other  formal  postsecondary  training  or  schooling  programs. 
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« 

»                       Table  III 
Dropout  Kates  1/  of  1974  High  School  Gradtiates  from 'First  ^ 
?Qstsecondary  Program  Attended  as  of  Spring  1976  by  Institutional^ 
.  Type  and  Family  Income 

• 

,,  ;-V 

Institutional  Type' 

Four-Year  Inst 

s                            •  - 

Two*Ye"ar  Inst. 

1 

Voc./Tech. 
and  Other  2/ 

Total 

Family  Income 

'    *  /  Percent 
ft 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  ^ 

.  $0  -  5,999 

l^'  10.6 

.  23.2 

19.2 

16.6  ; 

$6,000  -  11,999/ 

7.9^ 

.  -18.6 

18.3 
8.5^" 

13.8        •  ^ 

•  $12,000  -  U,999 

9.4 

16.4 

12.2 

.    $15, poo  -  19,999 

13.0 

•  '13.7,  ^ 

J52O',000  -  29,999 

7.0 

18.0  , 

- 16.0  ;  • 

11,6 

9jU,UU0  or  More 

'  '  /  6.6  ) 

16.9                 .  ' 

7.0 

9.3 

Inc  o^e^'Unknown 

9.0 

*16.3             '  • 

16.7  • 

13.0 

Total 


8.1 


18.4 


14.5 


12.5 


00 


Source:    Preliminary  tabulations  from^^Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Sjtudent  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Stu^  B: 

Impact  of  Student  Aid  and  Labxjr  Market  Conditions  on  Access  to  Postsecondary-Education,  Institute  * 
for  Demographic  and  Econpmic  StjLidies,  Inc.,  funded  lwtyrFj.ce*of  Pla'nnlng,  Budgeting,  and  ^valuation. 
Contract  i?300-75-0382.      ,  ^  .   '  ' 

1^/    A  dropout  is  defined  as  a  person^^ho  left  before  comp^.eting  program  and  was  not  attending  ,  ^ 

V  any  program ^at' the  time  surveyed.        *      .  *  ,  , 

2/  "^Other  includes  all  other  formal  postsecondary  training  or  schooling  programs • 

<>  l>'  ^  >    .  - 
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entered  than  will  a  student  from  the  highest  income  class.    A  sti[dent  from 
the  lowest  family  income  class  has  in  general  almost  an  80  percent  greater 
chance  of  dropping  out  than  a  student  from  the  highest  income  class.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  tendency  is  pronounced  only  in  the  extremes  of  • 
family  income.    Thus,  not  only  do  participation  rates  vary  by  income  rather 
dramatically  initially,  the  variation  has  some  tendency  to  increase  ^ver  time. 

•  ♦ 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  dropout  rate  data  in  Table  III, 
however,  is  the  variation  in  retention  by  instiJ:uAonal  type.    Students  entering 
4-year  institutions  face  a  much  lower  probability  of  dropping  out  than  do' 
students  entering  all  other  institutional  types.    This  is  true  for  all ^income 
classes.    Thus,  it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  relatively 
higher  dropout'  rates  of  low-income  students  is  the  fact  that  they  havp  a 
somewhat  greater  tendency  to  attend  2-year  and  vocational/technical 
institutions. 
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(2)    Net  Price 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  mSy  also  be  ^viewed  in  terms  of  "net 
price,"  defined. as  college ^cost  minus  the  sum  of  family  contribution  and  grant 
aid.    By  this  measure  equality  of  opportunity  exists  when  net  pride  does  not 
vary  significantly  by  parental  income  for  students  attending  schoolj^  of  a 
given  cost.    If  this  condition  obtains  for  all  income  levels  and  at  each  cost 
level,  it  indicates  complete  financial  equality  af  opportunity  t6  the  extent 
that  this  measure  represents  one's  concept  of  equal  opportunity.  Financial 
equality  of  opportunity  will  be  partial  if  the  condition  holds  only  for  some 
income  and/or  cost  leveld. 

»   '   -  V 

In  a  world  of  no  student  assistance,  an  important  source  of  differences  in 
net  price  by  income  level  (given  college  cosfs)  is  the  "tendency  for  family 
contribution  to  increase  with  family  income-    By  distributing  grant  aid  so  that 
it  varies  inversely  with  family  income,  student  assistance  programs'  can  equalize 
student  resources  available-- to  o^rercome  the  principal  financial  barrier  to 
accessing  postsecondary  education.    Office  of  Education  need-based  grant  programs 
are  explicitly  designed  to  do  this.    As  measured  here,  however,  net  price  does 
not  reflect  the  impact  of  public  policy  alone  but  the  interaction  of  public  policy 
and  private  parental  decisions  about  how  much  they  wish  to  contribute  torthe 
education  of  their  children. 

If  the  conditfdn  of  equal  net  price  by  family  income  level  holds  for  all 
college-cost  levels  not  only  will  equality  t)f  access  be  achieved  but  (supjeqt 
to  the  same  reservations^  equality  o^  choice  as  well.    In  this  sltuaticm* 
students  choosing  higher  cost  colleges  will  face  higher  net  prices— -ISut  net 
pifices  which  will  not  differ  significantly  from  the 'net  prices  fac^  by  students 
of ^higher  or  lower  family  income-    Within  the  constraint  of  limited  resoifrces 
Q      Office  of  Education  graijt  program^  are  also  structured  to  achieve  this  end. 
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(3)    Empirical ^Analysisi  of  Net  Price ^ 

*  ^^^^         first-time,  full-time  .students  are  available  to  determine  the 

'^t(<ieg,ree  to  which  differences  in  financial  barriers  to  educational  access  and 
choicB-liave  Been  removed*    Unfortunately  data  are  not  readily  available  tot^ 
determine  indifferences  in  net  price  affect  participation  rates,  although  a 
cur5;entiy  funded  strudy  is,  attempting  to  determine  how, many  students  do  not 
attend  college  because  of  price.    The  analysis  below  focuses  on  equalization 

.    of  oppdi-tunity  for  students  currently  enrolled.      *  . 

Preliminary 'data  from  PRase  II  of  Studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student 
Financial  Assistarice ,  gathered  in  Fall  1975,  sho\^a  remarkable  consistency 
aci5||S  income  classes  in  the  actual  net  prices  paid  by  first-time,  full-time 
postsfecondary  students^for  all  institutional  cost  levels  (see  Table  IV),  if 
student  estimates  of  Actual  family  contribution  are  used.    This  is  an 
interesting  finding  given  t;he  ayailability  of  aid  and  the  diversity*  of        •  > 
distribution  methpds  used"  for  these  programs.    For  example,  while  all  Office 
of  Education  grant^programs  are  ne^-based,  other  Federal^rograms  such  as 
'    Veterans  Educational  Benefits,  as  well  as  many  if  Qot  most  of  State  and 
institutional  programs,  provide  grant  aid  on  bases  other  than  need  alone. 

The  consistency  of  net  price  is  especially  apparent  up  to  an  annual  family 
income  of  $20,000.     (Virtually  all  of  Office  of  Education  sponsored  aid  is  ^ 
targeted  on  students  with  famil^  incomes  below  $2^000.)    For  any  cost  interval 
net  price  by  income  level  at  most  differs  by  $24^  and  4.7  percentage  points  and^ 
in  ^11  other  cost  intervals  the  difference  is  substantially  less.    The  differ- 
ences are  greatest  at  the  two  lowest  institutional  cost  levels  ($0-2,000)  where 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  two  lowest  income  groups  (^-6,000  and 


*    See  studies  cited  in  program  description  sheets  for  student  aid  programs 
Q       that  follow  this  section..  „      -  -       *  *       •  ^ 
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TabUnv  . 


iMtltUttOMl  Cost  1/ 


ToUl  CpBt  2/ 
Crtat  Aid  If 
,   Fsally  Rtflourctt  4/ 
t  Grii^  Aid     Fm.  Kit.  " 

an«t>  Co«t  -  $1,S01-2_^000 

Total  Cost 
,  Gnat  Aid 
raally  lUfourctt 
C  Grant  :Xl(t     Ttm.  Ret. 

y«t  Prlct 

Itut«  Cbat  *  ^2,001-2,500 

Total  Cost 
Grant  Aid 
Faally  RaioMrcaa 
t^Irant  AVI     P«a.  Kaa. 

Nat  Fries 


Parcantagea  and  Aaount  of  Total  College  Coats  Froa  Tasily  Contribution  and 
Nonratumabla  Grant  Aid  Sourcat  by  Parental  IncoMe  and:^nttltutloaal  Coft  for 
Flrat*TlM,  Full-TlM -Studenta  In  FaU an4-'(^l|ulaft«d' Nat  Prlca 

ParentOl  I^m 

$0-^,000  $6,001-10,000  $10,001-15.000 

I  TC-A»oqnt  t  TC-Aaount  I  TC-Aaount 


$15,00l*'20,000  ^^'.120,001-30,000 
I  TC-A^unt       '    X  TC-'A^Hint 


$30,001  or  Nora 
X  TC-Aaount  " 


100 

$2,123 

100 

$2,143 

100 

50.8 

1,078 

38.4 

825 

20.6 

23.4 

496 

32.6 

699 

•49.2 

73.4 

1,574 

71.1 

1,574 

69.8 

25.9 

549 

28.9 

619 

30.6 

100. 
53.3 
16.9 
70.3 
29.8 


$2,164 
446 

1,055 
,  1,501 

4 


3,335 
1»779 

564 
2,343 

994 


100 
44.7 
22.6 
67.3 
33.1 


3,444 
1,540 
763 
2.303 
U140iy 


loo 

31^5 
34.0 
65.5 
34.5 


3.582 
1.128 
1.217 
2,345 
1.237 


100 
11.6 

^  59.4^ 
71.0, 
29.0 


100 

a. 9 

44.6 
66.6 
33.4 


$2,294 
267 
1,362 
1,629 
665 


3,627 

796  « 
1,618 
2,414' 
1.213 


100. 

7.0 
/  70.;5 

77:« 

22.6 


$2,527 
17^ 
1,781 

» 1,957 
570 


100 
4.2 
80.9 
85.1 
14.9 


c  $2,938 
124 
2,377 
2,501 
437 


ToUl  ■>  " 
X  TC-A»ount* 


400 
>  18.3 
56.3 
74.6 
25.4 


t2.»3 
430 
Ap325 


\ 

100 

3,774 

100 

3 

960 

100 

3,646 

io.9 

410 

4.  J 

183 

24.4  ' 

'  '  889 

60.9 

2,300 

82.0 

3 

247 

,  47.1 

1.718 

71.8 

.2.710 

86.7, 

3 

,435 

•71.5 

2.607 

1,064 

13.3 

525 

28.5 

''1 .039 

100 

4 

153 

100 

4.168 
1,8§5 

100 

4.253 

100 

4»245 

100  . 

4.425 

100 

4.697 

109 

4.416 

51.0 

2 

118 

45.2 

32.4 

1.377 

23.1 

980 

13.8 

"  611 

3.2 

150  ,  * 

21.1 

932. 

20.4 

849 

25.1 

1.045 

36.8 

1,567  , 

48.0 

2,039 

66.4 

2,938 

a;549 

86.1 

>,046  [ 

55.2 

2,437 

71.4 

2 

967 

70.3 

2.930 
1.23« 

69.2 

2^944 

71.1 

3.019 
li226 

80.2 

89.3 

4,196  ' 

76.3 

3.369 

28.6 

1 

186 

29.7 

>  30.8 

1,309 

28.9 

19.8 

.876 

10.7 

501 

23.7. 

1.047 

Inat.  Coat  -  $2,501-3.000 

Total  Coat 
'Grant  Aid 
Faally  Rafourcaa 


t  Grant  Aid     Faa.  Raa.\ 

Nat  Price 

Init.  Coat  -  $3^t)01-4. 

*^  Total  Coat 

Grant  Aid 
Faally  Raiourcea 
t  Grant  Aid  -t*  Faa.  Raa. 

Net  Prloa 

»AH  Inatltutlonal  Coat 

.  Total  Coat 
Grant  Aid 
Faally  Reaourcaa 
t  Grant  Aid  -t*  Faa»  Raa. 

Nat  Prlca 


100  ' 
48.4 
23.5 
71.9 
28.1 


4.424 
2.141 
1,041 
3,182 
1.242 


100 
40.7 
26.7 
69.6 
30.4 


4.471 
1.821 
1.192 
3,013 
1.358 


100 
31.7 
38.5 
70.1 
29^9 


4.595 
K456 

1^  7 


100 
23.8 

1^.767  48.  Z 
3,223  72.0 
1.372  28.0 


4.878 
1.161 
2,350 
3,511 
1.367 


100/  5.0^ 

13.6  « 695 
66.1  3.368 

79.7  4,063 
*20.3  "  1,034 


100 

4,959 

100 

5.029 

.  100 
'  35.6^ 

5,2U 

100 

5.395 

100 

3 

535 

52.2 

2,589 

47.6 

2.396 

1.906 

27.3  ^ 

1.473 

13.7 

756 

17.8 

883 

21.4 

1.074 

35.0 

1.824 

43.7. 

2,356 
3.^29 

63.6 

3 

523 

70.0 

3,472 

69.0 

3.470 

71.6 

3.730 

71.0 

77.3 

4 

279 

30.0 

1.487 

31.0 

1.559 

28.4 

1,482 

29.0  » 

1.566 

22.7 

1 

256 

100  • 

2.369 

100 

2.414 

100 

2 

459 

100 

2,617 

100 
"8.7 

2 

902 

50.9 

1,205 

39.9 

962 

23.6 

580v, 

14^8 

388 

253 

32.2 

525 

30.4 

733 

45.3 

1 

115 

55.8 

1.459 

68.6 

1 

990 

73.0 

U730 

70.2 

1,695 

68.9 

1 

,695 

70.6 

1.847 

7f.3 

2 

243 

27.0 

639 

29.6 

719 

31.1 

764 

29.4 

770 

♦  22.7 

659 

100 

5.130 

100 

*3.6 

184 

1^.0 

86.7 

4.450 

63.2 

90.3 

4.624 
496 

80.1 

9.7 

19.9 

100 

5,333 

100 

3.6 

194 

18.1 

85.4 

4,553 

fil.t 

89|2 

4.757 

^0.0 

10.8 

•576 

26.0 

100 

3,521 

100 

4.0 

141 

18.8 

82.9 

2.920 

55.8 

86.9 

3,061 

74.6 

>,13.1 

460 

25.4 

'  4«925. 

837 
'  3.110 
3.947 

978 


5.32$ 
964 
3.290 
4.254 
t.071 


2.731 
513 
1.524 
2,037 
694 


Footnotea:  • 
1/    Inatltutlonal  Coat  la  tuition  and  faaa  froa  HEGIS. 

2/    Total  la  tha  aua  o.f  all  atudent  expenaca.    All  aaounta  Hated  are  In  dollara. 

3/    Grant  aid  la  coapoaed  of  »E0G.  SEOG,  State  aid,  local  and  private  acholerahlpa.  Veterene  benaflte,  and  toclal  aecorlty  dapendanta  btnaflta. 

4/    Faally  raaourcae'ere  tha  eua  of  parane«*  contribution,  epouaee*  contribution,  end  eevlnge. 

5/   Kat  »rlca  la  total  expenaea  alntta  tha  aua  of  grent  eld  end  feally  reaourcee.  ^ 

ir^Y)  f /^"llaltffry  tabulat&ona  froa  atudlee  oh  the  lapect.of  Student  Flnanelel  Aid.  Higher  Education  lUaaarch  laatltuta,  Loe  Angelee, 
t  KlV^kforaU,  Office  of  PUnalng,  Budgeting,  end  CVlalaatlon  Correct  I30O-75-0382. 

™— ,  -  ^ -  .  . 
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$6,001-10,000)  to  face  lower  net  prices  than  do  students  in  the  family  income 

\ 

brackets  $10,001-15,000  and  $15,001-20,000.    This  is  an  important  finding  in 
that  almost  90?  of  ^11  students  attend  schools  in  this  $0-2,000  institutional 

'  0 

cost  range  (see  Table  V)*    However,  this  tendency  for  net  price  to  rise  with 
income  over  the  four  lowest  income  ranges  may  be  in  part  and  perhaps  entirely 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  within, an  institutipnal  cost  range  total  costs  tend 
to  rise  with  incomel    For  example,  the  largest  difference  ($243)  in  net  price 
within  th^  $0-20,000  income  range  is  between  students  with  family  incomes  of 
$0-6,000  and  $10,0Qi;L-$15,000  within  the  institutiojaai  cost^nange  of  $1,501- 
2,000.    However,  tits  $243  greater  net  price  p^id  by  ^the  higher  of  these 
\i\ibome  groups  is  virtually  identical  jto^^theii^  $247  higher  total  costs.  That, 
higher  income  students  tend  to  attend  higher  cost  schools  is  borne  out  by 
enrollment  data  in  Tables  V  and  VI.    In  particular ,'nnofcice  in, Table  VI  that 
50  percent  of  the  $0-6,000  income  category  attend  two-year  public  institutions 
while  onl^  42 .,6  of  the  $10,000-15,000  income  group  attends  the6e  institutions. 
Thus,  the  rise  in  net  price  with  income  within  the  $0-20,000  institutional 
cost  range  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.    It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  finer  breakdown  of  the  data  by  institutional  cost  would  show  even  less 
variat^ion  in  net  price  with  family  income. 
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Ttble  V 

Enr/ollaencs  of  rtrsc-Tln*,  Full-Tlne  Scudcntn  by  PArcncsI 
XncoKe^Aiul  Ipse  1  tut  lonAl  Cost 
iill  1975 


V«r«ntal  ^  / 

0-6,000  '    ^  'M.o    m,2ia  (lo;^)^ 

i'l^.OOl-lO.doO      ^.7       126.830  '(11.9) 

!p,q6l^fc5,00O     «3.9      284»310  >(ikJ2) 

Jl5»C0f42a,00a'  ,B2,2  '    19^,3^0  ''US.l) 

;20;OQ|^30»000     79.7      a2,090  <19.9) 

^SO.OOl  or  Hor«    66.1  ,..1317.^0  (12.9) 


$1.501-2.000 
X      AB6unt  ^ 


Tnitltutlotul  Cost 
$2,001-2.500  $2.501.3,000 
I       Ateounc  Z 


9.5  12,«70  (10.7)  -  2.9  3,750  (5.1) 
8.9  12.970  (11.2)  3.5  5,300  (7.1) 

8.6  29.130  (25.0)  4.1  13.980  (18.8) 
8.4  19.700  a6.<»)  5.0  11.790  (15.9) 


X  AnouRC 
2.0  2.580 
2.5  3,750 
2.^  •  9.270 


8.2 

.9.7 


21.910 
20.160 


(18.8)     6.3    16.650^  (22.4) 


$3,001-4,000 
X      Aaounc  X 


All  Coict  ♦ 

X  Aoounc 


(4.5)  0.6 
(6.5)  0.6 
(16.2)  0.7 


3.y  8.280  (14.4)  0.8 
4.7    12.606     (22.0)  1.1 


770  (5.0) 

950  (6.2) 

2.210  (14.4) 

1.890  (12.3) 

2.990  (19.5) 

6.530  (42.6) 


100.0 

^0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 


130.790 
149,810 
338,900 
234.010 
266,240 
207.670 


"  X 
<9,9) 
<U.3) 
(25:5) 
(17*6), 
(20.1) 
(15^6) 


(17.3)    11.0   22,750     (30.7)    10.0   20.850     (36.4)  3.1 
OlIftcoMt  1,064,170    (100.0)    8.8   11^.350   (100.0)    3^*74,23d    (100.0)     4.3   57.340   (100.0)    1.2   15.340-  (100.0)  ^00.0   1.327.420  (100.0) 


kyiSt    rirtt  p«r^tot  is  rpv  p«sc«nt  Mzd  ttcoad  ptrctnt  In  ptrcnthetet  It  coluon  percsnt.  .> 

&ttrc«:    rt«llmlc«i7  tabuUtlon^froa  ttudits  on  the  lepACt  of  Student  Fln*ncUl  Aid.  HlRhit  Education  R««eitch  Inititute.  Lot  AaftelM.  C*HfortJl« 
•  Offlc«  of  PUonlns.  Budgeting,  end  ZvsluAtlon  Contract*  #300-75-0382. 
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f<r«Dtal  Imcom 
•fad  Iac€ 


♦  0 

$0-6,000 
VhlU 
Black  . 

.  All  Students  ^ 

$6,D01*10,000 
Vhltt 
^lack 
Other 

All  Studtnte  . 

$io;ooi-i5,ooo 

Vhltt 
Black 

Other 

All  Students 

$15,001~20»000 
.  White 
Black 
Other 

All  Students 

$20,001-30.000  • 
White 

Black  ' 
Other 

All  Students 

$30,0dl  or  Hore  ' 

White 

Black 

Ocfae^ 

All  Students 

All  ^QCOM  and  . 
AU  Kaces 


Table  VI 

r      EnrollMnts  of  Plrst-Tl«e,  FulMlnf ,  Students  by 
Psren^.  Income/  Instltutflonal  Type/Control,  and  Race 
^  Fall  1975 


Public 


iaount 

9,480 
3,010 
1,130 
13,620 


. Four-Tear 


17,090 
2,690^ 
1,390 

a, 170 


56,910 
2,800 
2,490 

62,200 


54,179 
6,000 
1,400 

56,170 


X 

Aaount 

ll.O 
5.5 
5.3 
8.4 

14,130 
17,860 
^,670 
36,660 

16.4 
32.5 
"12.4 
21.3 

*    Institutional  Type  and  Control 

V                                                   •  Private 

•  Tuo--Tear  ,  University  -  Four-Tear 
^unt.    •    "  X  ,     Aaount  X 


43,320  50.2 

23,020  41.9 

15,000  '  69.9 

81,340  V  50.0 


.  2,110 
630 
460 
3U«D0 


2.4 
1.1 
2.1 

2J> 


Aaount 


13,220 
8,740 
1,710 

23,670 


»  Ttfo-ifear 
Aaom^t  X 


15.4 

8.0 
14.5' 


4.100 
1.620 
500 
6,2^0 


4i7 
3.0 
2.3 
'3,8 


Total 
Amount 


86,360 
54,880 
21,470 
162,710 

 — 


13.2 
9.5 
8.7 

12.2 


23,640  /18.3        6i;890      48;0  '  3,000  2.3  18,970 

1Q,390  '^36.6-./   8,710      30.7           630  2.2  .  5!l60 

2,190  13.7        l6,020      62.9"^.        510  '  3.2  1,530 

p6,220.  20.1        80,620  ^46.4  4,140  .  2.4  25^60 


14.7 
^8.2 
9.6 
14.8' 


4,7^0 
770 
290 

5,820 


3.7 
2.7 
1.8 
3.4 


129,350 
•^1350 
*  15,930* 
17^,630 


17.1  66,970 

11»9  8,210 

11.7  2,520 

16.5  77,700 


20.1 
35.0 
11.8 
20.6 


141, 1«0 
6,490 
,  12,450 
160,560' 


.  42.6 
27.7 
58.5 
42.6 


8jD  ^ 
830 
11,450 


3.0 
3.5 
3.9 

3.0, 


46,860 
,.A,540 
2,650 
54,050 


14.1 
19.4 
11.4 
14.3 


^0,280 

600 
360 


3.1 
2.6 
1.7 
3.0 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
-100 


332,450 
23, 4 JO 
21,300 


100 
100 
100 


21.2 

a^3  ♦ 
21*4 

—  -V— 

49,300 

1,420 
1,980 
52,700 

20.8 
13.7. 
19.9 
20.5 

50,180 
3.240 
1,610 

55,030' 

88,010 
•  3,020 
4,170 
95,200 

•37.1 
29.2 
41.9 
-37.0 

,  '  9,780 
,   440  ' 

610 
10,810 

4.1 
4.3 
6.1 
4.2 

34,400 
2,080 
,1,460 
*  37,940 

'  14.-5 
2p.l 
1*4.7 
14.7 

5,520 
140 
130 

5,790 

2.3  ^ 
1.4 
1.3 
2.2 

*237,170 
10,340 
9,960 
25r,470 

100 
100 
100 
100 

(S6^,9'30/ 
1,330 
2,040 

70,300 

24.5 

15.^0 
19.5 
24.2 

58,710 

l;680 
63,200 

21.6 

31.7 
U.l 
21.7 

83>530 
2,170/ 
4,300 

90,000^ 

30.8. 
24.5 

3o.y 

^15,610 
460  « 
740 
16,810 

5.7 
5.2  , 
7.0 
'5.8 

40,530 
1,970 
1,550 

44  ,.050 

14.9 
22.2 
14.8 
15.1 

6,300 
130 
130 

6,560 

2.3 
1.5 
1.2 
2.3 

271,610 
8,870 
.  10,440 
290,920 



100 
100 
100 
100 

26.1 
JL4.7 
20.3 
25.7 


34,800 
950 
•  860 
36,610 


16.7 
23.3 
12.5 
16.7 


*4?,740^ 
'  1,080 
2,020 
45,840 


20.6 
26.5- 
29.3 
21.0 


24,910 
390 
1,070 
26»370 


Sottrces  Pre: 

Office 


276,160      18.7      303,420      20.5.     553,650    *  B7.4  72,780 

^xy  tabulations  froB  studies  on  the  I^aet  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 
of  n«nnln«»  Bodteting,  and  Ivalnatibn  Contract^#300-75-03a2. 


12.0 
9.6 
15.5 

lar.i 

46,280 
990 
1,420 
48,690 

22.3 
.  24.3 
20.6 
22.3 

4,870 

.  60 
130. 
5,060 

2.3 
1.5 
1.9 
2.3 

'  207,770 
4,070. 
6,900 
^8,740 

-100 
100 
100 
100 

4.f 

234,060 

I3.i 

40,690 

?»7 

1,480,670 

100 

lithsr  Idoeation  tasesf^h  Xnstitnu,  tea  Angelast  California 


•  While  net  prices  appear  to^be  equalized given  equal 'l^^nstitutional  costs, 

for  students  from  families  \n  the  less-than-$20 ,000  income  group,  t^ere  are 

still  snbstffcntjlal  differences  betwfeen  the' lower  , (less-than-$^0, 000)  and  the 

higher  ($20 ,000-or-greater)  Income  groups.    .The  percentage  decline  in  net 

price  between  the  $15,000-20,000  family  income  gro^p  ^nd  the  greater-than- 

$30,000  inbome  class  ranges  from  34.3  perceht  within  the  lowj^Jt  institiStional 

f  *.   '  •  " 

'  *  ■* 

cost  category  to  63.7  percent  in  the  next  to  highest  institutional  cost 

classification  with, a.  Weighted  average  drop  or  40.3  percent.    Tfese  large  , 

declines  in  net  price  with  income  over  the  greater-thati-$15,000ti income  range 

are  principally  a  result  of  the  f^ct  ^t  this  inopme  group  is  virtually 

untouched  by  need-based  grant  aid  so  that  the  large  increases  in  family/ 

resources  with  income  #re  not  offset       grant  aid  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
•  <•  ^  " 

income  range.    1./      **  -      *  ^         ^   ^  , 


Another  important  difference  which  atands  out  when^  comparing  the 
highest  i^icome  grbup  with  the  others  is  ^hat  ^rom  the  student's  viewpoint, 
college  choice  can  ,be  made^on  almost  a  wholly  nonfinancial  basis', by,  students 
with  family  incomes  of  moire  than  $30,000.    Net  price  for  this  income  group  . 
ranges  from  $437  in  the  $0-1,500  institutional  cost  category  to  $576" (a  24.1% 
increase)  in  the  $3,000-4,000  category.    This  stands  in  sh^p* corftrast  to  all 
other  income  categories  where  the  percentage  iijcrease  from  the  $0-1,5^00 
institutional  cost  category  to  the  $J3 ,000-4, 00.0 ^  cg^^v^tegory  rangeb  from  120 
to  171  percent  and  In  absolute  a\noun^  from  $686  po  $940. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  substantial  d^ferenced  persist  between  net 


1 


prices  at  hfgher  and.jlower  family  income  levels  and  among*  l^igher  ^atid  lower  co 

1/  The  above  results  on  the'  con&isi^ncy  of  net  price  (igiven  college  cost)  for- 
the  lower  and  middle  income  ranges  is  t6^8i8tent  with  data  from  'the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  class  of  ^  197^ 'publi^ed  in  the  yy.l975 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  OPBE.    These'data  are  also^ coSistent  with' 
preliminary  results  from  a  1976  follow-lip  of  1973  ^gh  ^chool  tJuniors. 
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institutions,  it  is  nonetheless  apparent  from  these  data  that  Of f ice.  of 

Education  grant  aid  programs  available  in  FY  1976  have  been  quite  succe^ful 

in  equalizing  net  price  to  students  currently  enrolled  in  schools  of  similar 

cost  up  to  an  income  l^vel  of  $20,000,,    In  the  absence  of  the  two  largest 

'Oiftce  of .Education  grant  programs  (BEOG  and  SEOG)  and  assuming  all  other 

^    sources  of  non-returnable  grant  aid  remain  unchanged  in  amount  and  distribution, 

net  price  would  vary  substantially  b-y  income  as  is  indicated  in  Table  ^I. 

A  decline  in  net  price  with  income  occurs  without  exception^within  all 

cost  levels  and  by  very  large  relative  and  'absolute  amounts.    Thus,  it  is 
«  *  s 

clear  that  Office  of  Eduction  grant  programs  have  made  a  .major,  contribution 
toward  equalizing  financial  ^i^riers  to  accessing  and  choosing  amon^  institutions 
of  postsecondary  education.  ^ 

The  data  in  Table  IV  showing  jjhe  consistency  of  ngt  price  across  income 

categories  also  suggest  that  factors  other  than*  financial  barriers  contribute 

.to  differences  in  participation  rates  among'income  classes.    Thus,  given  the ^ 

•  ^ 

aid  programs  available  in  FY  1976  to  most  lower-income  students,,  it  se^s 
clear  that  the  problem  of  accessing  postsejcondary  education  may  not  be  purely 
.financial;  in  fact,  an  arjfeument  can  be  made  t>rffno^f  inane  ial  barriers  may  be  " 
more  important.    What  the  problem  is  (if,  ii/de^d,  there  is  a  problem)  remains 
a  matter  of  debate.  — 


1. 
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»        '  Table  VII 

Adjusted  Net  Price  hy  PereuteX  Incotae  and  Institutional  Cost 
In  the  Absence  of  BEOGP  and  SEOGP  for  First-tlae«  Full^-tlme 
Students  in  Fall  1975 

Parental  Income  ^ 


30/000 

Cost  and  Net  Price*.     $0  -  6,000        $6^)01  -  10,000        $10,001  -  15,000        $15»001  -  20,'000        $20,001  -  30,000      dr  Hore 

TjCC         Afflt  Z  TC  Amt 


X  TC       Amt  X  TC         Afflt  Z  TC 


'Cost:  $6-1,500 

Adjusted  Net  Prlcel/  56«7  1,202 

Cost:  $1,501-2.000 

Adjusted  Net  Pfice  58.9  1,962 

Cost:  $2.001-2,500  » 

Adjusted  Net  Price  50.5  2,099 

Cost:  $2.500-3.000  ' 

Adjusted  Net  Price  47.9  2,120 

Cost:  $3.001-A.000  , 

Adjusted  |let  Price  49.6  2,460 


49.1  ,  1,052 

55.1^  1,897 

48.1  2,003 

45.3  2,027 

46.7^  2,348 


38.5  832 
45.7  .1,636 
40.2  1,709 

38.6  1,772 
36.8;,U919 


X  TC 


32.1 


Amt 


.737 

39.5  1V431 

34.6  •\JI,470 
33.0  1,611 
33.2  1,789 


Z  TC 
28.3 
18.5 
22.6 


Amt  X  TC  Amt 
714     15.8  464 


699     12.1  479 


999.  11.3  530 
22.7  1,157  10.2  525, 
25.3      1,400     11.3  <03 


^  Source:    Preliainary  tabulations  from  studies  on  the  Impact  of  Studen^ Financial  Aid,  Higher.  Education  Research  Institute,  Los 
Angeles,  (!allfomia  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  Contract  #300-75-0382.  *  ^ 

1/   NOTE:  ^Justed  price  equals  total  cost  minus  the  sum  of  Family  Contribution  and, Grant  Aid  exclusive  of  BEOG's  and  SEOG's 
in  dollars. 
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In,^suinmary  the  dat^  presented  above  exhibit  a  number  of  interesting  - 
characteristics  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  educational  opportunity 
and  how  students  respond  to  those  opportuhities .  financial  aspect  of 

educational  opportunity  is  expressed  above  in  terms  of  prices  faced  by  first- 
time  full-time  students  net  of  non-returnable  4id  in  the  form  of  family 
contributions  alid  grants.    Within  institutional  cost  ranges  th^se^^et  prices" 
are  raote  or  lea^  equal  for  all  family' income/^leyels  thorough,  $20,000  in  1975. 
^  ^  Beyond  this  income  level  net  prices  fall  dramaticaUy  a%  family  contribution 
'becomes  ever  more  dominant  in  t:he  net  pric^  calculation,    the  equalization  of 
net  price  which  occurs  with  the  presence  of  th^  major  Office  of  Education 
grant  programs  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  which  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  these  programs.    If  Basic  and  Supplemental  Educational  pppor^SJiity 
grants,  are  left  out  of  the  calculation  and  other  aid  remains  unchanged  in 
^amount  and  distribution,  net^price  falls  by  large  absolute  an^  relative  amounts 
with  family  income  leaving  cj^ucational  opportunity  substantially  maL-distributed. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  priWipal  Office  of  Education  grant  programs  have  an 
important  impact  on  equalizing  educational  opportunities  along  An  income 
dimension.  ^ 

•  ;  ■  • 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that- ejiucational  opportunity  in  net^price  terms  does 
not  vary  substantially  by  income  where  cost  is  considered,  for  a  huge  majority 
of  the  first-time  full-time  student  population  ^there  are  still  surprisingly  large 
■  differences  in  college-going  rates  along  a  family  income  dimension.    In  general 
low  income  students  are  much  less  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tional  activity  than  are  their  higher  income  counterparts.    Most  of  this  general 
variation  appears  to  be  explained^  by  the  stron^direct  association  of  four-year 
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college-going  rates  with  income.    The  latter  also^apparently  contributes  to  an 
explanation  of  dropout  rates  which  are  significantly  higher  for  lower  than  for 
higher  income  students.    Students  at  four-year  institutions  are  more  llkfely  to 
remain  in  schcrol*  Chan  are  students  at  two-year  and  vocational/technl^cal  schools. 
*Thp  systematic  variation. in'  participation  and  persistence  rates  with  parental 
income  does  not  appeat  to,  be -related  to^ny  systematic  >fariation  in  net  price 
^      with  incjgme. 
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The,  Impact  of  Special  ProRrams  for  Students  from"bl8advantagea  Backgrounds- 

,    While  student  grant  aid,  and  self-h'elp  programs  can  be  judged  in  terms  :J 

^    of  their  impact  on  equalizing  financial  barriers  to  obtaining  an  education 

at  schools  of  varying  cost  and  students  of  varying  incomes,  other  Federal 

programs  are  aimed  at  removing  nonfinancial  barriers  to  access  and 

persistence.    The  target  groups  for  these  ^programs  ar,e  disadvantaged 

young  people  with ^academic  promise  but  who  lack  adequate  academic  preparation 

or  who  are^insufficiently  motivated.    The  programs  attempt  to  identify 

these  young  people  and  provide  them  with  financial  aid  Information, 

counselling,  and  tutorial  assistance,  to  encourage  them  to  enter  and  to 

persist  in  postsecondary  education.    Present  programs  focus  on  students 

both  at  the  pre-college  and  college  levels;    Current  funding  levels  allow 

for  serving  less  than  one  in  eight  of  the  potential  clients. 

/  * 
Analysis  of  data  from  a  recent  study  of  high  school  completion  and  . 

postsecondairy  education* entry  for  the  Upward  Bound  participants  and  a  '   -  - 

similar,  but  non-participating,  coinparison^group  of  stuiients  reveals  the 

following' outcomes:  ,  V  - 

f  '  \  ' 

(1)  Thgre  was  no  significant  differences  in  high  kchool 

completion  for  the  two  groups,  with  both  having  about  70, 
percent  probability  of  high  school  graduation; 

(2)  Upward  Bound  participants  were  more  likely  to  attend 
a  postsecondary  institution.    About  71  percent  the 


0 


\ 


See  Program  Description  Sheet  for  detailed  discussio^  of  the  Upward 
Bound,  Talent  Search,  Special- Services, .and  Educational  Opportunity • 
Centers  Program.  *  '  ^ 
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UB  high  school  graduates  in  f974  enro;iled  in  postsecondary 
education  while  only  about  47  percent  of  the  comparison 
group  enrolled.  , 
(3)      The  probability  of  both  high-school  completion  and  post- 
secondary  entry  shows  sharp  differences  betwe4n  the  UB 
'  and  comparison  groups,  and  among  the  UB  students  depending 
upon  length  of  time  in  Ut)ward  Bound.    Although  the 
comparison  groups  of  students  showed  a  32  percent  probability 
of  high  school  completion  and  postsecondary  entry,  UB 
participants  who  enteted  UB  in  grade  10  (or  earlier), 
» grade  11,  and  grade  12  showed  probabilities  of  'high  school 
^  cpmpletion'and  postsecondary  entry  of  60  percent,  53 

percent,  and  47  percent  respectively. 
(4)      The  average  Federal- cost  per  UB  placement  in  post- 
secondary  education  was  $3,054,  and  the  net  cost 
(subtracting  the  proportion  of  the  comparison  groups  who 
entered  postsecondary  education  without  the  aid  of  UB) 
was  about  $7,400.* 
An  assessment  of  the  performance  and  retention  of  these  two  groups 
of  students  in  postsecondary  education  began  in  October  1976,  and  will  be 
completed  in  late  1977;  however,  preliminary  results  indicate  a  higher  level 
of  attendance  for  UB  program  participants  is  continuing. 

*  % 

At  the. postsecondary  level,  the  empirical  findings  of  the  Study  of 

the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  (SSDS)  Program  show 

that  institutions  tHat  have  such  programs  exhibit'  neither  a  positive  nc^r  a  . 

negative  impact  on  disadvantaged  students  as  a  whole.    Historically  the 
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most  reliable  pre-college  predictor  of  latj^r  academic  ^success  has 
traditionally  been  previous  academ^  performance.    No  evidence  was  ?pund 
that  participation  in  the  type  of  supjport  services  found  in  ,the  SSDS 
systematically  Improy^  performance  or  satisfaction  with  college  over 
that  which  may  be  expected  from  past. performance.  / 

The  most  recent  study  of  the  Talent  Search  (TS)  program  showed  that 
the  program  served  about  109,000  clients  In  program  yei^ir  1973-74,  with 
about  80  percent  of  the  clients  applying  for  postsecondary  e.ducatlon. 
Three-quarters  of  the  applicants  were  accepted  by  postsecondary  educational 
Institutions,  at  least  26  percent  were  reported  by  the  Talents  Search 
projects  to  have  enrolled,  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  reported 
enrollees  were  verified  by  the  study  as  having  done' so.    In  spring 
1974,  three-fourths  of  the  verified  enrollees  were  still  enrolled. 

On  June  30,  1976,  the  Educational  (Opportunity  Centers  Program  completed 
its  second  year  of  operation.    The  twelve  funded  centers  provided  various 
forms  of  counseling  and  remedial  or  tutorial '^education  assistance  to  37,169 
participants.    About  12,412  participants  were  placed  in  postsecondary  level 
schools,  or  training  programs,  and  more  than  2,707  additional  participahts 
had  been  accepted  by  a  postsecondary  institution  but  had  not  yet  begun  their 

stiidies.  ^  • 

t.  • 

The  various  studies  of  the  Special  Programs  for  Studenjts  from 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds  noted  above,  while  showing  some  evidence 
of  program  success,  have  alsd  revealed  a  need  to  improve  program  impact. 
Work  is  underway  t-o  design,^  implement,  and  rigorously  evaluate  a  series 
of  alternative  compensatory  education  techniques,  or  models.    This  project*^ 
comprises  two  years  for  design,  field-site  selection,  and  training. 


Beginning  in  September  1978,  there  will  be  a  three-year  field  trial  of   \  * 
the  models  with  impact  data  extracted  annually  for  evaluation,  and  results 
reported  annually.    There  will- also  be  a  final  year  ^of  data  synthesis 
and  analysis  with  results  reported  for  the  whole  project.    The  results  will 
be  applied  to  the  existing  Special  Programs  and  will  also  furnish  tested 
modelV  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  postsecondary ^educational, 
institutions  for  use  in  their  own  ^f«p?ts  with  disadvantaged  students  in 
high  school  and  college. 
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The  Impact-of~~Inytitutlonal"Assisrance  Programs 

In  additiotr  to  student  aid  programs,  the  Office  of  Education  also 
administers  programs <?that  grant  funds  directly  to  the  institution.  These 
institutional  aid  programs  may  also  help  the  institution  hold  constant,  in 
a  period *of  rising  costs,  or  reduce,  the  net  price  to  students  reducing 
the  net  cost  of  instruction.    Or  they  may  allow  the  institution  tio  improve 
the  quality  of  the,  educational  services  it  provides  without  passing  the 
full  increase  on  to'  students.  -^"^  ^ 

Federal  institutional  aid  programs  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  make  up  roughly  10  percent  of  the  total  OE  higher  education  budget; 
^($359  million  in  FY  1977  of  a  total  $3.47^  billion)  HEA  Title  JII,  the 
Developing  Institutions  P.rbgram,  accounts  for  over  half  of  this  total  (or 
$120  million  in  FY  1977).    This  program  is  intended  to  affect  both  the  short- 
and  long-term  viability  of  participating  institutions  both  by  promoting  detailed 
institutional  program  planning,  curriculum  development, ^^aculty  development.,  and 
administrative  practices  and  by  providing  resources  to  help  the  institution 
finance  these  programs.     If  an  institutional  subsidy ^  such  as  HEA  Title  III  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  net  price,  the  impact  of  the  program  can  be  measured '.not 
only  by  its  enhancement  of  institutional  viability,  but  in  terms  of  access. 


choice  and  persistence.    In  this  regard,  HEA  Title  III  program  fut^ding  criteria 


gram 

include  as  a  key  factor  the  relative  number  of  disadvantaged  students  the 
institution  serves.    Thus,  the  program  can  be  said  to  be  on  target  if  the 
relative  number  of  disadvantaged  served  in  developing  institutions  exceeds^ 
those  in  the  student  population  as  a  whol«  in  all  cases.    Using  Basic^J5i;^nt 
recipients  as  a  proxy  for  academic  year,  on  the  average  BEOG  recipients  maJ2S 
up  28 ,5%  of  the  student  body  compared  with  17.9%  for  other  two-  and  four-year 
'colleges.  •  « 


Further  (ajnd  program  information  again  suggests  this  is  the  case) ,  few 
participating  |.nstitutions  have  closed  since  the  inception  of  the  program. 
Since  these  institutions  serve  large  jiumbers  of  low  incpme  students,  their 
demise  would  reduce  the  'number  of  postsecondary  education  institutions  available 

i 

(or  choice)  for  those  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  affected  institutions. 
This  should  be  qualified,  of  course,  in  that  these  students  may  find  other 
opportunities  of  equal  or  higher  quality.  ^ 

There  is  some  evidence  consistent  with  the  hypotheses  that  aid  to  developing 
V  '  '  \  .  * 

institutioife^enhances  equality  of  opportunity  by  lowering  net  price.  When 

compared  to  similar  institutions  not  aided  under  Title  III,  low  income  students 

(less  than  $7,SP0  parental  jsn^come)  attending  participating  institutions  are 

substantially  more  likely  to  receive  student  aid.    Whilej:his  result  is  by  no  ^ 

means  definitive,  one  reason  for  the  difference  may  be. that  Title  III  allows* 

partLerfpatingSinstitutions  to  free  up  additional  resources  for  student  aid. 

Little  can  \&  said  with  regard  to  the  final  and  perhaps  most  important 

\  .  * 

goal,  persistence ,\ince  comparative  data  adjusted  for  student  ^type, 

program,  program  qualfb^L^^nd  achievement  xiv^r  a  four-or-five  year  period  is 

not  currently  available.  '  » 

Finally,  evidence  available  indicates  that  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  resources  available  in  participat^ing  and  similar  non-participating 
HEA  Title  III  in^stitutions  of  a  similar  nature. 

While  these  comments  refer  primarily  to  the  HEA  Title  III. Program,  other 
OE-administered  institutional  aid  programs  wjiich  effectively  reduce  net  price 
obviously  will  have  a  similar  impact  on  access  and  choice.    These  programs  also 
have  specific  purposes  some  of  which  can  also  be  measured.    Summary  comments  on 
.  each  are  covered  in  the  specific  program  evaluation  summaries  below.  * 
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School  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation 

With  the  advent  of  dii;ect  Federal  aid  to  students,  it  b^g^me  necessary 

for  the  administrating  agency  to  make  certain  that  students  receiving 

Federal  al4  would  obtain(  a  quality  educational  experience.    The  Office  of 
'  r         {  . 

Education,  in  particular,  was  given  the  responsibility  of  certifying  public 
•  *• 

and,  private  agencies  which  accredit  postsecondary  institutions  Wishing  to 

participate  not  only  in  the  student  assistance  programs  but  also  in  direct 

institutional  assistance  programs.    Recent  publicity  on  recruiting  practices 

and  GSLP  loan  defaults  has  reinforced  the  need  for  the  enhancement  of  these 

activities,  not  only  at  the  Federal  but  also  at  the  State  level.  Studies 

.have  been  con4ucted,  and  others  are  underway,  which  will  provide  infotwaXion 

not  only  on  what  is  happening  but  also  methods  for  overconllng  Bome  of  the 

problems.    Further  detai^  is  provided  on  the  studies  in  the  section  below 

-J 

on  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation. 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  rj 


Program-  Name: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30^  1979 


appropriation 

$122,100,000 
475,000,000 
660,000,000 
1,325,800,000 
1,903^900,000 
2,160,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  is  a  source  of  Federal 
student  financial  aid  which  became  available  to  eligible  students  for  the 
first  time  during  the  1973-74  academic  year.    The  purpose  of  the  Basic  Grant 
Program  is  to  provide  eligible  students  with  a  *'f loor"  of  financial  aid  to 
help  them  defray  the  costs  of  postsecondary  education.     Student  eligibility 
Is  primarily  based  on  financial  need  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Education  aifd  reviewed  by  Congress  annually  and 
is  apiplied  uniformly  to  all  applicants.    The  result  of  applying  this  formula 
is  called  the  student's  ej.igibility  index  and  is  use4  solely  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  a  student's  Basic  Grant  a^^ard.*  Eligibility  for 
Basic  Grants  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and  that  there  is 
no  scholastic  determination  made. 

Program  Operation:  ^  -  ^ 

(a)    Student  Elj>gibility 

Basic  Grant  assistance  is  available  to  all  eligible  undergraduate 
Students  who  are  enrolled  in  an  eligible  institution  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis.    Participating  institutions  include  colleges 
and  universities,  as  well  as  postsecondary  vocational,  technical 
and  proprietary  institutions  who  meet  Federal  eligibility 


Basic  Educational  opportunity  Grant  Program* 

Legislation;  ^ 

Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Title  IV;  Public 
Law  92-318,  86  St^t.,  248-251;  as  amended  Public 
Uw  94-482. 

Funding  History:       Year.  Authorization 


1973  ^  (Such  sums  as 

1974  may  be  necessary 

1975  " 

1976  "  -  •  " 
1977 
1978 
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^    requirements.    A  student  may  enroll  artd  receive  hi*s  Basig  Grant 
iPiward  at  the  eligible  institution  of  his  choice.    Eligibility  is 
limited  to  four  years  of  undergraduate  study,  but  maybe  extended 
to  five  years  under  special  circumstances  specified  by  law. 

(b)  Family  Contribution  Schedule 

The  lawL^equir^s  the  Commissioner  to  submit  ^to  Congress  each  year  for 
approval  a  schedule  indicating  the  formula  for  determining  the  Expected 
Family .Coritr ibut ion.    This  is  the  amount  a  family  carf  b^  expected  to 
contribute  to  a  student *s  post  secondary  education.    The  formula  takes 
into  account  such  indicators  of  family  financial  strength"  as  parental 
and  student  income,  assets,  family  size,  numl)er  of  family  members  in 
postsecondary  education,  educational  expenses  of  other  dependent  *  ' 

students,  and  the  special  educational  benefits  a  student  receives, 
A  separate  formula  is  used  for  dependent  and  independent  students. 

(c)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  Full  Funding  .      ■  , 

The  law. originally"*  provided  that  at  full  funding  a  student's  Basic 
Grant  entitlement  be  equal  to  $1,400  minus  expected  family  contribution. 
The  Education  Amendnients  of  1976  stipulates  that '  t'hejK^ii^um  award 
in  1978-79  academic  year  be  changed  to  $1,800  if  while  the  minimum 
award  remains  unchanged.    There  is  a  further  limitation  that  payments 
cannot  exceed  one-half  the  actual  cost  of  attendance,  which  includes 
tuition 'and  fees,  books  and  supplies,  room  *^nd  board,  and  a  personal 
allowance.    The  minimum  award  at  full  funding  is  $200. 

(d)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  less  than  Full  Funding 

In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  *are  not  available  to  fully  fund 
all  entitlements,  student  grants  must  be  reduced  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisiop^  ,  ^  •  ^• 

** 

.If  $1,400  minias  expec^ted' family  contribution,* is: 

More  than  $1,000  .                Pay  75%' of  the  amount 

•  $801  to  $1,000  '      Pay  70%  of  the^  amount 

$601  to  $800  ^       •                        Pay  65%  of  the  amount  ^. 

$200  to  $600  Pay  50%  of  tha-atiiount 

•     In  addition  no  award  may  exceed  half  of  cost 'minus  expectecl  family^ 
contribution.    The  miijimum  award  is  $50  at  less  than  full  funding.' 
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If  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  meet  awards  ^etermined 
by  the  abov^  reduction  sche'dule>  all' awards  are  further  reduced 
by  a  constant  prorata  factor*  I  _ 

,  '      '  /)'  *  ■ 

Program  Scop^;  ^  .  ^\ 

Preliminary  data  for  academic  year  1975-Z6  indicate  that  out , of  a'tital 
of  2,178,696  valid  applications,  1,455,187  qualified  for  Basic  Grants.  Of 
the  qualifying  applicants  1,228,034  (84j.4%>»  received  average  awards  of  $763. 
Dependent  students  constituted  70.2  percent  of  qualified  applicants  in 
academic  year  1975-76  while  the  remainder  (29^8%)  wei^e  indei)endBnt  applicants . 
In  this  academic  year  6,^38  institutions  were  eligible  under  the  BEOG  program.. 

The  Basic  Grant  appropriation  for  the  1973-74  academic  year  was  $122.1 
million  and  eligibility  was  restricted  ta  students  who  began  their  education 
after  July  1,  1973  and  who  yere  enrolling  on  a  full-time  basis. ,  .Awards  for 
1973-74  ranged  from  $50-$452.    During  the  second  year  of ^operations  (1974-75), 
appropriations  were  $475  million  and  award  levels  ranged  from  $50-$l,050.  ^ 
Eligibility  was  expanded  to  include  a  second  cflass^o^' students  who^began  ^ 
their  postsecondary  edufi^tion  after  April  1,  1973  and  who  wete  enrolling  on 
a  full-time  basis.    During  the  third  year  of  operations  (1975-76),  $1  billion 
was  available  and  awar^  levels  ranged  from  $200  to  $1,400.    Eligibility  was7, 
expanded  further  to  include  thiiSd  year  undergraduate  students  who  beganv    /  - 
their.postsecondary  education  after  April  1,  1973  and  who  were  enrolling\g4i  ^ 
at  least  a  half-time  basis.  ,  *      .  ' 

For  the  1976-J7  academic  year,  the  Basic  Gr^nt  appropriation  languafge^- 
nb  longer  specifies  that  eligibility  be  restricted  to  those  students  "who/  ^ 
'  began  or  will  begin  their  postsecondary  education  after  April  1,  1973.*  Basic 
Grants  will  be  available  to  all  eligible  undergraduate  stodesnls  who  will  be 
enrolling  on  at  least  a  half-tilne  basis  between  July  1,  1976,  arid  June  30, 
1977.    During  the  1976-77  academic  year,^  an  estimated  1,933^,000  Tsfudents  will 
receive  Bajsic  Gra«t^ awards  with^an  average^  award  of  $790.  ^         ,  > 

In  addition  to  the  above  expansion  of  eligibility.  Congress  approve^  . 
for  thi  1975-76  academic  year  changes  in  the  Family  ContrjLfirution  Schedules 
liberalizing  the  treatment  of  assets,  effect4-ve  itj,come,  family  s'ize  6ff8et8,  ^ 
and  indep^dent  students.    These  changes  were  based  , on  prograip  experience 
and  were  designed  to  improve  the*  equity  of  the  program.^,- 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  eligibility ,  the  movement  to  full-funding,  and 
changes  tin  the  Family  Contribution  Schedules,  tfhe  Basic  Grant , Program  grew 
dramatically  over  the  1973-75  period  both  in  terms  pf  numbers  of  students 
served  and  in  average  awards.    The  number  of  BEOG  recipients  Increased  from 
185,249  in  the  1973-74  academic'Vear  to  1,268,300  in  the  1975-76  academic  year  ^ 
(563%)  while' the  average  award  ^ew  from^  $269  to  $775  (188%). 

Perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  oV^ll  growth  of  the  BEOG  Program  is 
the  changing  composition  of  qualifying  ^plicants  in  terma^of  income  and 
dependency  status.    Over  the  three  years  of  operatiori  of  the  Sasic  Granj: 
Program  the  number  of  eligible  iaidependent  applicants  has- increased  ftopji 
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35, §03  in  1973-74  to  433,251  in  1975-76  (or  by  a  factor  of  approximately  12). 
As  a  perc^tage  of  all  applicants  i.ndependent  applicants  have  increased  their 

^^snare  ofTotal  appllcanfs:;fro"m  12^.3~perc^fSt  ln-1975-^-to-49v8-perc€nt~~iii—  

1975-76.    These  changes  have  had  important  consequences  for  the  overall 
income  distributidn  of^  eligibles  which  if  reflected  in  the  income  distribution 
of  participants  (which  is  presumably  the  case)  has  substantial  budgetary 
implications.    The  percentage  of  all  eligible  applicants  witlr  family  income 
under  $3,000  increased  from  25.6  percent  in  1973-74  to  29.7  percent  in  4975-76. 
This  changfe^^^occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  dependent  eligibles  in  the 
$0-2,999  indome  class  declined  over  this  period  from  17.0  percent  to  12.2  percent 
of  all  qualifying  applicants.    WhiJ-e  total  program  expenditures  data  (and/or 
average  awards)  by  dependency  status  are  not  available  it  is  likely  that  the 
increase  in  the  rat^io  6f  independent  to  total  eligible  understates  the  increase 
.in  the  share  of  total  BEOG  expenditures  received  by  independent  students.  This 
is  ao  because  these  students  are  disproportionat^ely  represented  in  the  lowest 
fami^Ly  income  clasa^s^__^  ^ 

Program'^Ef  feet iveness'  and  Progress:     .  f 

"  Basic  Grant' Program  data  and  recent  Higher  Education  Pah^r"(HEP)  Survey 
^results  for  the  1974-75  academic  yea^r  indicate  tliat  the  BEOG  program  is 
•generally  working  in  the  direction  of  equality  of  access  and  choice  with 
respect  to  the  student  characteristics  of  income,  sex,  and  minority  status.  Ij 
Although  1974-75  program  data  does  not  include  information  regarding  applicant 
sex  and  race,  "the  HEP  Survey  indicates  that  the  percentage  distribut;ion  by 
sex  of  BEOG  recipients  in  all  instittlttions  is  such  that  females  are 
substantially  more  likely  to  receive'alSfeEOG  than  males.    Survey  results 
show  that  Basic  Grant  recipients  were  54.5%  female  and  45.5%  male.  This> 
closely  agrees  with  1973-74  program  data  in  which  56.1%  of  qualified 
ap^icants  were  female  and  43.9%  were  male.    These  percentages  are 
^ipost  exactly  opposite  the  percentage  distribution  by  sex  of  total, 
enrollment  in  the  latest  NCES  data.    However,  the  percentage  distribution 
by  gex  of  all  BEOG  recipients  masks  some  underlying  <fif f erencjes  b.y  type 
and  control.    While  females  definitely  dominate  the  percentage  distributions 
in  the  public  sector  at  two-  and  four-year  institutions,  the  proportions 
'  of  male  and  female.  BEOG  f ecipients^^t  public  universities  are  virtually 
identical.    In  the  private  sector,  on  tfie  other  hand,  males  tend  ^o  ^ 
dominate  the  sex  distribution  of  BEOG  recipients  at  two-year  institutions  ^ 
(52.1%)  and  at  universities  (55.2%),  while  54.7  percent  of  BEOG  recipients 
at  private  four-year  colleges  were  female.    In  all  cases,  however,  female? 
are  represented  among  BEOG  grant  recipients  in  greater  proportion  than  their 
representation  in  total  enrollment  in  each  type  of  institution  either  public 
or  private.    Preliminary  data  on  the  distribution,  of  BEOG  recipients  by  sex 
for  1976-77  indicates  that  there  have  been  no  apparent  changes  in  these 
distributions  from  1974-75. 


1/    The  HEP  Survey  did  not  include  proprietary  or  public^v^ational  schools. 
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The  di^ributlon  of  BEOG's  is  iieavdly  in  favor  of  minority  students — the 
percentage  of  minority  students  receiving  BEOG's  is  far  greater  than  their 
percentage  in  the  total  population  and  in  their  percentage  of  total  postsecondary 
education  enrollment.    Hpwever,  preliminary  data  indicates  that  this  percentage 
has  fallen  from  48.1%  in  1974-75  to  42.1%^in  '1976-77. 

Table  1  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  BEOG  recipients  by 'income, 
type,  and  control,  and  dependency  status  for  academic  1976-77.    As  is  expected 
the  percentages,  of  BEOG's  recipients  declines  with  income  for  all  institutional 
types.    However,  in  two-year  institutions  the  percentage  in  the  lowest  incbme 
category  is  substantially  greater  than  that  at  four-year  institutions.  This 
is  no  doybt  related  to  the  fact  that  higher  income  students  may  qualify  for  a 
BEOG  rf^hey  attend  a  relatively  high  cost  school  whereas  they  might  not  qualify 
at  a  lower  c8st  institution.    Moreover,  lower  income  students  are  generally 
more  likely  to  attend  two-year  schools.  ^  Another  interesting  feature  of  these* 
data  is  the  prominence  of  independent  students  in ^two-year  public  schools. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  BEOG's  recipients  iiv  twp-year  schools  are  independent, 
while  the  comparable  figure  for  private  un^ersities  is  only  9.8%. 

Table  1 


Characteristics  of  Participants  in  the  Basic  Opportunity 
Grant  ^'rogram  by  Type ^  and  Control  of  Institution',  1976-77 
(In  percentage) 


Total  All 

Characteristics    Institutions  Total 


Public  Institutions 
Two-  Four- 
Year     Year  University 


Dep^dent 

Undergraduates 

Family  Income 

Less  than  $7,500 
$7,500  -  1L,999 
$12,000  or  more 

Independent 
Undergraduates 


43.5 
19.6 
11.9 

24.9 

100.0 


43.5 

45.1 

43-, 

9 

39.6 

18.4 

14.7 

20 

5  « 

23. 6( 

10.9 

7.2 

13. 

1 

.15.2 

27. l' 

33.0 

22 

5 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

100. QL 

Prlvate^nstltutlons 
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Dependent  ^ 

Under  graduates 
Family  Income 
Less  than  $7|,500 
$7,500  -  11^99 
,  $12,000  or  more 
Independent 
Undergraduates 


51.3 

42 

0 

44.1 

24.4 

.  25.9 

24 

2 

24.3, 

'  16.4 

11.4 

16 

1 

21.9 

15.7 

11.3 

17 

7 

9.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

0 

100. o/ 

0 


T«bl«  2 

Pcrcencsge  and  Asounc  of  Toc«l  College  Coscc  froa 
Kcnrccurnabla  Crane  Aid  Rourcca  by  Ptrcnctl  Ineoct 
and  Inaclcutioaal«Cotc  for  rirac>Tl&t»  Full-Tlat,  Scudtnta 
Fall  1975 


Ziuclcutlonal 
Coat  aad  SouYct 


Coac:    $0  -  ^.500 

BEOC 

SEOC 

State »  Locals  asd 

Prlvata  Scholarahlp 
Vaterans  Ba&aflca 
Total  Cranca 


Amount 


567 
86 

215 
68 
936 


$0-6,000 
Z  TC 


60.6 
9.2 


23.0 
7.2 


I  TC 

(2.123) 
26.7 
4.0 

10. 1 
3.2 


$6,001-10,000 
-Aaounc     X  TC 


375 
58 

220 
69 
722 


51.9 
3.0 


30.4 
9.6 


Parental  Incosa 


$10,001-15.000 

$15,001-20.000 

$20,001-30.000  . 

$30,001  or 

More 

Asount 

i  TC 

X  TC 

Aaount 

Z  TC 

2  TC 

Asount 

Z  TC 

X  TC 

Aaount 

Z  TC 

2  TC 

(2.164) 

(2.527) 

-20 

(2.938) 

143 

35.9 

6.6 

60 

24.2 

29 

19.0 

1.2 

19.8 

0.7  * 

26 

6.5 

'  1.2 

12 

4.8 

0.5 

5 

3.3 

0,2 

4 

4.0 

0.1 

177 

44.5 

8.2 

141 

56.9 

6.2 

95 

62.1 

'  3.8 

55 

54.5 

1.9 

52 

13.1 

2.4 

35 

14.1 

1.5 

24 

15.7 

1.0 

22 

21.8 

0.8 

398 

V248 

153 

XOl 

\ 

Coat:    $1,501  -  2.000 

(3.337) 

(3.443) 

(3,528)  A 

(3,627) 

(3,774) 

(3,960) 

BEOG 

784 

43.4 

23.5 

589 

38.7 

17.1 

295 

26.6 

8.2 

167 

21.3 

*>6 

104 

20.8 

2.8 

33 

17.6 

0.8 

§E0C 

184 

10.2 

5.5 

168 

11.0 

4.9 

104 

9.4 

2.9 

51 

6.5 

25- 

5.0 

0.7 

9 

4.8  ^ 

0.2 

Stat*.  Local,  and 

8.7 

120 

64.2 

Private  Scholarship 
Veterans  Benefits 

633 

^5.1 

19.0 

648 

42.5 

18.8 

631 

aS6.9 
*7.1 

17.6 

519 

66.3 

14.3 

330 

*  66,0 

3.0 

167 

9.3 

5.0 

119 

7.8 

3.4 

79 

2.2 

46 

5.9 

1.3 

41 

8.2 

n.i 

W7 

13.4 

0.6 

Total  Cranta 

1.806 

1.524 

1.109 

783 

500 

Cost:    $2,001  <  2.500 

B£0G 

SlOG 

State,  LoceX,  and 

Private  Scholarahlp 
Veterans  Benefits 
Total  Cranta 

Cost:    $2,501  -  3,000 

BEOG 

SEOC 

State,  Local,  and 

Private  Scholarship 
Veterans  Benefits 
Total  Cranta 

Ccsc:    $3,001  <•  4,000 

BEOG 

SEOC 

Stat*,  Local,  and 

Private  Scholarship 
Veterans  Beceflts 
Total  Cranta 


(4,153) 

(4,168) 

(4.253) 

(*.245) 

^.425) 

(4.697) 

708 

36.7 

547 

31.4 

13.1 

284 

21.7 

6.7 

180 

4.2 

101 

18.9 

2.3 

25 

18.5 

0.5 

205 

10.6 

4.9  ^ 

218 

12.5 

5.2 

116 

8.9 

2.7 

64 

6.7 

1.5 

22 

4.1 

"  0.5 

4 

3.0 

0.1 

987 

51.1* 

23.8 

929 

53.3 

22.3 

876 

66.8 

20.6 

'690 

72.6 

16.3 

400 

74^ 

9.0 

100 

74.1 

2.1 

32 

1.7 

0.8 

49 

2.8 

1.2 

35 

2.7 

0.8 

16 

1.7 

0.4  • 

11 

2.1 

0.3 

6 

4.4 

0.1 

1,932 

1,743 

/ 

1,311 

•  950 

534 

-  ( 

135 

<4,424) 

(4,471) 

(4.595) 

(4;878)i^ 

(5.097) 

(5.130) 

705 

35.5 

15.9 

50? 

28.3 

11.2 

294 

21.4 

6.4 

176 

15.7 

3.6 

155 

17.1 

25 

^4.8 

0.5 

173 

8.7 

3.9 

167 

9.4 

3.7 

106v 

7.7 

2.3 

63 

5.6 

1.3 

35, 

5.2 

4 

2,4 

0.1 

1,085^ 

54.6 

^  24.5 

1,058 

59.6 

23.7 

953 

69.2 

20.7 

871 

77.6 

17.9 

518 

77.0 

10.2 

133 

78.7 

2.6 

23 

1.2 

43 

2.7 

1.1 

24 

1.7 

0.5 

12 

1.1^ 

0.2 

5 

0.7 

"  0.1 

7 

4.1 

0.1 

1,986 

1.775 

1,377 

1,122 

673 

169 

(4,959) 

(5,029) 

(5.212) 

(5.395) 

(5.535) 

(5.333) 

756 

30.4 

15.2 

593 

25.9 

11.8 

320 

17.5 

6.1 

175 

12.4 

3.2 

111 

15.4 

2.0 

21 

11.0 

0.4 

217 

8.7 

4.4 

196 

8.6 

3.9 

117 

6.4 

2.2 

48 

3.4 

0.9 

34 

4.7 

,  0.6 

6 

3.1 

oa 

.504 
8 

.485 


60.5 
0.3 


30.3 
0.2 


1,469 
30 
2.288 


64.2 
1.3 


29.2 
0.6 


.379 
11 
.827 


75.5 
0.6 


26.5 
0.2 


1,170 
1,407 


83,2 
1,0 


21.7 
0.3 


569 
6 

720 


79,0 
0.8 


10.3 
0.1 


162 
*  2 
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KOTEt  nunber  In  perentheals  Is  the  nean  Total  CoIUm  Coat-  for  the  corretpondlnjt  farental  Incooa  and  Inatltutlonal  Cost  categories  In  dolUra. 

Source:    Preliminary  tabulatlona  fron  Studies  on  th*  lapact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  ProKraw,  Study  B:    Iat>act  of  Student  Aid  and^Labor  HarUt 
Condition*  on  Access  to  Postaecondary  Education.  Institute  for  Daaonraphlc  end  Economic  Studlea,  Inc. 
Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  Contract  1300-75-0382.  ' 


funded  by  Office  of  Planning, 


$4.8 
1.1 


CO 


3.0 
0.0 
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-  It  is  apparent  from  Table  2  that  the  BEOG  program  contributes  substantially 

to  equality  of  access  and  cl>oice.    The  Basic  Grant  aver^ged^ across  all  first-' 

time,  full-time^tudents^varies  inversely  with  income  and  , has,  an"  important 

Trapparrr  iTncDinpHnsBtlng  for  fhe  low  family  -contributicns  available  tcP'low- 

income  students.    As  was  pointed  out  earlier  with  the  principal  need-basad 

grant  pro,grams  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  calculated  i^^-work  burden 

for  schools  of  a  given  cost  would  vary  dramatically  by  income ,^^vel  so  that 

lower  income  studentrs  would  face  substantially  greater  financial  barriers 

to  both  access  and  choice.    With  Basic  Grants  those  financial  barriers  are 

virtually  the  same  for* schools  in  the  same  institutional  cost  range  up  through 

a  family  income  level  of  about  $20,000.    This  holds  for^all  institutional  cost 

levels.  '  ^  *  ' 

•  >> 

In  th6  latteV  contej^t  it  should  be  noted  that  while  the  contribution  of 
BEOG's  to  the  equalization  of  the  loan-work  burden  occurs  at  all  cost  levels, 
its  contribijf ion  is  greatest  (in  a  relatiwsense)  at  the  lower  levels  of  >w 
•  institutional  costs.'  However,  the  two  lowest  institutional  cost  lev^ls^^^^ 
Table  2  ac^unt  for  arf^proximately  90  percent, of  all  students.    At  the.  higher 
cost  schools,  BEOG's  play  a  greater  absolute  ifble  (i.e.»,  awards  are 
higher)  in  equalizing  loan-work  burdens  by  inconj^-level ;  howeve^,  they 
account  for  a  lower  percentage  of  total  cost.  <Racivfir  at  the  higher 
institutional  cost  levels.  State,  local,  and  private^scholarships  are 
more  importanj:  in  equalizing  financial  barriers  across  family  income 
levels.    This  is  of  course  in  keeping,  with  the  greater  emphasis  tn: 
the  Basic  Grant  Program  on  access  and  lesser  emphasis  on  choice.  * 


OnRoing^and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies^ 


The  Off.ice  of  Education  has  recently  funded  a  set  of  four  majqr  national 
studies  which  will  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on  students,, 
pastsecondary  institutions  and  State  governments.    Study  A  is  assessing  the 
impact  of  Federal  ^nd  State  financial  aid  programs  and  policies  on^he  choice 
process  of  postsecondary  bound  students!    Study  B  is  examining  the  way'fn  whidi 
market  conditions  (and  perceptions  thereof)  interact  with  educational  cost^< 
and  financial  aid,vto  ir^luence  access  to  po^secondary  institutionSr  Study 
ift^xamining  the  role  of  f  i^anc  j^al"  aid  in  strident  persistence  in  postsecond^ 
educ5T:*lpn.    Study  D  is  examining  the  relationship  bet\^en  Federj In  an4i  fyj^i^ 
student  aid  programs  and  institutional  pract;iQes  in  recruiting  and  admitting 
students  and  dispen^in^  f  inancia^^^d .     (Preliminary  findings  A>t  Study  A, have 
been  included  in  the* effectiveness  section  aJ)ove.) 

^    ^  '  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

—  ■ —  •  ^  , 

Program  files.  Division  of  Basic  and  State  Student  Grants,  Bureau, of 
Postsecondary  Education.  ,  •    *  * 


ERIC 
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Higher  Education  Pianer Survey  #27  "Student' Assistance  Programs", 
Preliminary  Findings,  American  Cojuncil  on  Education,  Washington^  D 
October  1975.  -  .  .  * 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute:  PreitfanSiary  Tabulations  from 
Studies  on  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Phase  2,  OPBE 
Contract  #300-75-0382. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program 


Legislation; 


Title  IV  Subpart  A-2,  Public  Law  92-318, 
86  Stat.  251;  as  amended  Public  Law  94-482. 


Funding  History;  Year 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Authorization 

$200,000,000  1/ 
200,000,000  1/ 
200,000,00(3  1/ 
200,000,000  1/ 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1979 

Appropriation  ' 

$210,300,000 
240,300,000 
240,093,000 
250,093,000 
270,093,000 


1/  For  initial  year  grants  plus  such  sums, as  may  be  needed  for  continuing 
grants. 


•    /  .  • 

Program  Goals  and  'Objectives; 

The  purpose  of  the  SEOG  program  is  "to  provide,  through  instituti<3 
of  higher  education,  supplemental  grants  to  assist  in  making  available  the 
benefits  of  postsecondary  education  to  qualified  students  who,  for  lack 
of  financial  means,  would  be  unable  to  obtain  such  benefits  without  such 
a  grant."    The  more  general  related  goal  of  the  program  is  to  contribute  - 
to  the  promotion  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  at  the  postsecondary 
level. 


Program  Operations; 


'Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  funds  for  initial 
year  awards  are  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  siame  ratio  as  a  State's 
full-time  and  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  bears  to  the  total  national 
full-time  and  full-time  equivalent  eni:ollment.    Continuing  awards  are  allotted 
in  accordance  with  regulations  published  b'y  the  Commissioner  of  Educati(;/n. 
Grants. which  are  awarded  by  institutions  of  higher  education  are  designed  to 
provide  additional  resources  to  students  whose  finances  are  otherwise 
insufficient  to  permit  attendance  without  such  a  grant.    The  maximum  award  ^ 
is  $1,500  per  year  or  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  total  amount  of  student 
financial  aid  provided  to  such  student  by  the  institution — whichever  ,±a  the 
lesser.    The  total  amount  of  funds  awarded  to  any  student,  over  the  course  of 
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his  academic  cfiuqeer,  may  not  exceed  $4,000 — except  in  those  instances 

where  a  student  is' enrolled  in  a  program  of  study  extending  over  five 

academic  years,  or  where ^particular  circumstances,  as  determined  by 

the  institution,  require  that  a  student  sppnd  an  additional  year 

completing  a  program  of  study  ^hich  normally  requires  four  academic 

years.    The  limit' is  then  set  at  $5,000.    Awards  are  limifed  to 

students  who  have  been  accepted  as  undergraduates  at  their  respective  , 

institutions,  who  maintain  satisfactory  progress,  who  are  enrolled  at         -  ^  ' 

least  half  time,  and  who  would  be  financially  unable  to  pursue -a 

program  of,"^tudy  at  such  institution  without  such  an  award. 

Program  Scop^e: 

^    In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  3,090  institutions  participated  iri'the  SEOG 
program.    This  represented  a  6.4  percent  increase  over  institutional 
•participation  in  the  SEOG  programs  in' Fiscal  Year  1974.    There  was  a  • 
further  increase  of  10.2  percent  in  institutional  participation  in  the 
SEOG  program  between  Fiscal  Year  1975  and  Fiscal  Year  1976  with  3,406 
institutions  participating  in  the  latter  fiscal  year.    During  these 
years,  the  largest  percentage  increase  was  in  the  public  sector,  with 
institutional  participation  increasing  by  2.2  petcent  to  1,290  public 
schools.    Proprietary  schools  increased  only  slightly,  from  843  to  848.  *• 
In  Fiscal  Year  1977,  the  number  of  participating  institutions  increased 
to  3,549 — an  increase  of  4.2  percent.    Of  this  number,  1,306  were 
private  schools,  including* 994  propriistary .    Although  private  institutions 
contribute  36.8  percent  of  participating  institutions  they  receive  only 
about  34.2  percent  of  the  funds. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1977,  public  universities  received  35.0%  of  the  funds  made 
available.    Other  public  four-year  institutions  received  6.6%;  public  two-year 
colleges,  13.8%;  public  vocational-technical  schools,  1.3%;  private  universities 
13.9%;  other  four-year  private  institutions.  17.5%;  private  two-year  schools, 
2.8%,  and  propriet;ary  schools,  8.2%.    This  qdstribution  does  not  differ 
substantially  from  previous  years  .-h  ProgramMiata  indicate  that  approximately  / 
445,000  students  received  average  grants  of  $524. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1974  there  were  recommended  institutional  funding  levels 
for  SEOG  aid  of  $468,095,414.    By  Fiscal  Year  1975  recommendations  had 
decreased  slightly  to  $458,814,123  and  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  they  had 
increased  to  $516,442,717  while  appropriations  remained  at  less  than 
half  of  those  figures.    Recommended  requests  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  tptaled 
$597,609,475.    The  appropriation  for  use  during  Fiscal  Year  1977  was^^  ^ 
$240,093,000*. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Proyes^; 

'    Preliminary  data  for  1976-77  indicate  that  the  SEOG  program  is  ^ 
generally  working  in  the  direction  of  equality  of  access  and  choice 
along  the  stfudent  dimensions  of  ^ex,  income,  and  minority,  status.  ^  ll  ' 
With  respe<t'to  the  sex  charfi^cteristlc,  it  is  interesting  that  substan- 
tially over  half  the  awards  go  to  females  at  all  institutions  except 
private  universities  and  evetl  at  the  latter,  women  receive  a  percentage  of  SEOG,' 


1^/    The  HEP  Survey^did  not  include  proprietary  or  public  vocational  schools 
which. accounted  for  a  total  of  8.3%  of  all  funds  in  FY  1976.  * 
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(42.9%)  which  exceeds  their  proportion  in  the  total  enrollment  at 'these  / 
Institutions.    The  percentage  of  minority  students  receiving  Supplemental 
Grants  is  39.0  percent  for  alL  institutions,  which  is*  far  in  excess  .of 
their  percentage  of  total  enrollment.    In  the  public'sector,  two-year 
institutions  showed  the  greatest  percentage  of  minority  SEOG  recipients 
(48. 4t)  and  public  universities  the  least  (36. 5Z).    In  the  private  sector,^  v 
a  different  pattern  emerges  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  recipients  of 
minority  status  in  two-year  institutions  (23.6%)  and  the  highest  ±n^  , 
universities  (37.2%)'.  ^  '  ^ 

The  following  tabTe  gives  the  percentage  distributions  of  SEOG  awards 
by  income  and  dependency  status.    Well  over  half  the  awards  at  all'  institutions 
are  received  by  dependTent  students  with  family  incomes  of  less  than  ^7,500. 
While  tl^ere  are  .some  differences  by  type  within  the  public  and  private  sectjfors 
the  pattern,  referred  to  above  does  not  differ  substantially  between  sectors^  * 


Table  1      » '  , 
Characteristics  of  Participants  in  the  Supplemental 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  by  Type  and  Control  o£  Institution,  1976-77 
^  (in  percentages) 

i 

Public  Institutions 


Characteristics 


Total  All 
Institutions 


Total 


Two- 
Year 


Four- 
Year 


s 

University 


Dependent^  ^ 
Undergraduates 

Family  Income 
Less  than- $7,500 
$7,501  -  11,999 
More  than  11,999 

Independent 
Und  ergraduates 


35.4 

,  34.9 

^37.5 

34.3 

32.6 

20.5 

18.7 

13.1 

20.2 

23.4 

18.6 

14.3 

7.9 

16,8 

18.3 

25,6 

32.1 

41. '5 

28.8 

25.6 

100. b 

100.0 

100.0 

ido.o 

100:0 

Pr.ivate  Institutions" 


Dependent 

Und  e  r gr adua  t  e  s  ^ 
Family  Income 

Less  than  $7,500 

$7,501  -  11*999' 
•.More  than  11,999 
Independent 

Undergraduates 


38.3 

43.3 

32.8 

37.0 

23.6 

22.4 

23.1 

26.2 

26.3 

15.0 

27.7 

29.0 

14.0 

16.4 

7.8 

100.0 

100. b 

100*.  0  . 

100.0 

'3G 
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Table  2 

PercantAfa  and  Azu>unt  of  Total  College  Costs  froo 
Konreturiuble  Crent  Aid  Sources  by  Parental  Incoae 
and  InatltutlonU  Coat  for  Plret*TlAe,  Fu11-T1b«,  StudMta 
Pall  1975 


Parental  lacoae 


lottlttttiosal 
Co«t  ni  Sourca 


Coat:    $0  -  1,500 

BIOG 

SEOC 

Stata,  Local,  and 

Private  Scholarship 
Vatorana  Sen«flta 
Total  Cranta 

Cost)    $1,501  -  2,000 

B£OG 

S£OG 

Suta,  Local,  and 

Private  Scholarship 
Veterans  Sanaflta 
Total  Grant* 

Cost:'  $2«001  -  2,500 

B£OC 

SUM 

Stata,  local,  and 

Private  Scholerahlp 
Vatarana  Banaflta 
To:a1  Cranta 

Cost:    $2,50r-  3,000 

sccc 

Ststa,  Local,  and 

Private  Scholsrshlp 
Vetcrsna  Zsca^its 
Totsl  Crsnt« 

Cost:    $3,001  -  4,000 

E£OG 

SEOC 

SUta«  local,  and 

Privsts  ScUolarshlp 
Veterans  Kenoflts 
'  Total  Grants 

XOTS: 
Source 


$0-6,000 
Aaouat     Z  TO 


Z  TC 
(2,123) 


$6,001-10,000 
iUount     Z  TC      Z  TC 


567 
86 

60.6 
9.2 

26.7 
4.0 

215 
68 
^36 

23.0 
7.2 

IC.l 
3.2 

784 
184 

43.4 
10.2 

(3,337) 
23.5 
5.5 

633 
167 
1,806 

35.1 
9.3 

19.0 
5.0 

708 
205 

36.7  * 
10.6 

1 

(4.153) 
17.1 
4.9 

987 
32 
1,932 

51.1 
1.7 

23.8 
0.8 

705 
173 

35.5 
8.7 

(4,424) 
15.9 
3.9 

1,085 
23 
1,986 

54.6 
1.2 

24.5  > 
0.5 

i 

756 
217 

30.4 
8.  J 

(4,959) 
15.2 
4.4 

1,504 
C 

60.5 
'  0.3 

30.3 
0.2 

$10,601-15,000  ' 
ADOunt     Z  TC      Z  TC 


$15,001-20,000 
Aoount     Z  TC       Z  TC 


375 
53 

220 
69 
722 


589 
168 

648 
119 
1,524 


547 
218 

929 
49 
1,743 


30^ 
167 

1,058 
48 
1,775 


593 
-196 

,469 
30 
2,288 


51.9 
8.0 


30.4 
9.6 


38.7 
11.0 


42.5 
7.8 


(2,143) 
17'.5 
2.7 

10.3 
3.2 


(3.443) 
17.1 
4.9 

18.8 
3.4 


(4,168) 
13.1 
5.2 


53.3 
2.8 


143 
26 

177 
52 
398 


295 
104 

631 
79 
1.109 


284 
116 

876 
35 
,311 


35.9 
6.5 


44.5 
13.1 


26.6 
9.4 


56.9 
7.1 


66.8 
2.7 


(2,164) 
6.6 
1.2 

8.2 
2.4 


(3,528) 
8.2 
2.9 

17.6 
2.2 


(4,253) 
6.7 
2.7 

20.6 
0.8 


60 
12 

141 
35 
248 


167 
51 

519 
46 

783 


180 
64 

690 
16 
950 


^24.2 
4.8 


56.9 
14.1 


21.3 
6.5 


66.3 
5.9 


(4,471) 

(4,595) 

28.3 

11.2 

294 

21.4 

6.4 

176 

15.7 

9.4 

3.7 

106 

7.7 

2.3  ' 

63 

5-6 

59.6 

23.7  • 

953  - 

69.2  . 

20.7 

871 

77.6 

2.^ 

1.1 

<24 

1.7 

0.5 

12 

1.1 

1,377 

;.,122 

(5,029) 

(5,212) 

12.4 

25.9 

11.8 

V  320 

17.5 

6.1 

175 

»-.6 

3.9 

117 

6.4 

2.2 

48 

3.4 

64.2 

29.2 

1,379 

75.5 

^6.5 

1,170 

83.2 

1.3 

0.6 

11 

0.6 

0.2 

14 

1.0 

1,827 

1,407 

(2,294) 
2.6 
0.5 

6.2 
1.5  . 


(3,627) 
4.6 
1.4 

14.3 
1.3 


(4,245) 
4.2 
1.5 

^  16.3 

0.4  r 


(4,878) 

s  3.6 

17.9  , 
0.2 


(5,395) 
'3.2 
0.9 

'21. ^  ' 
0.3 


-  2  485  2  288  1,827  _  r 


$20,001-30,000 

$30,001  or 

Hora 

Aaount 

Z  TC 

X  TC 

Aaount 

Z  TC 

Z  TC 

(2,527) 

(2,938) 

29 

19.0 

1.2 

20 

19.8 

0.7 

5 

3.3 

^  0.2 

4 

4.0 

0.1 

95 

62.1 

3.8 

35 

54.5 

1  0 
1.7 

24 

15.7 

1.0 

22 

21.8 

0.8 

153 

101 

(3,774) 

(3  960) 

104 

20.8 

2.8 

i33 

17.6 

0.8 

25 

5.0 

0.7 

9 

4.8 

0.2 

330 

66.0 

8.7 

120 

64.2' 

3.0 

41 

8.2 

1.1 

25 

13.4 

0^6 

500 

187 

1 

(4,425) 

(4,697) 

101 

18.9 

2.3 

25 

18.5 

0.5 

22 

*  4.1 

0.5 

4 

3.0 

0.1 

400 

74.9 

9.0 

106 

74.1 

2.1  ^ 

.  11 

2.1 

0.3 

6 

4.4 

0.1 

534 

,*  133 

(5,097) 

(!^130) 

155 

17.1 

2.3 

25 

14.8 

0.5 

35 

5.2 

0.7 

4 

2.4 

0.1 

518 

77.0 

10.2 

133 

78.7 

2.6 

5 

0.7 

0.1 

7 

4.1 

0.1 

673 

169 

(5,535) 

(5,333) 

111 

15.4 

2.0 

21 

11.0 

0.4 

34 

.  4.7 

0.6 

6 

3.1 

0.1 

569 

79.0 

10.3 

162 

e4.8 

.  3.0 

6 

0.8 

0.1 

2 

1.1 

0.0 

720 

191 
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Wl^le' definitive  conclusions  will  have  to  await  further  data  orT" 
numbers  of  students  who  would  not  have  attended  postsecondary  education  • 
without  a  SEOG  award  and  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  average  award  s^ze 
by  Qtudent  characteristics,  it' is  reasonably  apparent  tha't  the  impact  of 
the  SEOG  program  is  in  the  direction fof  greater  equality  of  access  and 
choice  along  the  student  dimensions  of  sex,  income  and  m;lnority  status.  - 

Table  2  provides  an  indication  of  how  SEOG*s  fit  into  the  overall 
picture  of  grant  aid  for  first-time,  full-time  students-.    While  BEOG*s  and 
combined  State,  local,  and  private  both  constitute  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  typical  award  package  than  does  SEOG,  the  latter  is  still  somewhat 
greater  thari  Veterans  benefits  for  this  student  group.    At  first  blush  this 
may  be  somewhat  surprising  given  the  far  gfeater  total  ^mount  of  money  in 
the  Veterans  program.    The  reason  for  this ^pparent  anoS^y  is  that  Veterans 
'are  typically  neither  "first-time"  nor  "full-time." 

It  is  apparent  from  these  data  that  SEOGP  contributes  to  the  equalization 
of  both  access  and  choice.    Being  distributed  on  a  need  basis,  SEOG  awards  vary 
inversely  with  parental  income  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  equalization  of 
loan-work  burdend  across  income  levels.    Awards  also  increase  with  institutional 
cost  and  in  this  way  contribute  to  the  choice.    The  greater  importance  of  the 
choice  goal  in  the  distribution  of  SEOG  awards  wfien  compared  'to  BEOG  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  SEOG  awards  as  a  percentage  BEOG  awards  tend  to 
incK.case  with  institutional  cost.    SEOG*^  are  typically  in  the  neighborhood  of  15 
percent  of  basic  grants  at  the  lowest  cost  levels  and  about  30  percent  at  the 
highest  cost  levels. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Office  of  "Education  has  funded  a  set  of  four  major  national 
studies  which  will  assess  tlie  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on  students, 
postsecondary  institutions  and  State  governments.    Study  A  is  assessing  the 
impact  of  Federal  and  State  financial  aid  programs  and  policies  on  the  choice 
process  of  postsecondary  bound  students.    Table  2  of f ers^'preiiminary  data 
from  Study  A.     Study  B  is  examining  the  way  in  which  market  conditions  (and 
perceptions  thereof)  interact  with  educational  costs  and  financial  aid  to 
influence  access  to  postsecondary  institutions.    Study  C  is  examining  the 
role  of  financial  aid  in  student  persistence  in  postsecondary  education. 
Study  D  is  examining  the  relationship  between  Federal  and  State  student  aid 
programs  and  institutional  practices  in  recruiting  and  admitting  students 
and  dlspfensing  fin^cial  aid. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

U,S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education  Factbook. 

Program  files.  Division  of  Basic  Grants,  Division  of  Student  Support 
^^*N^   and  Special  Programs. 
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Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #27,  ^'Student  Assistance  Programs", 
Prelimlnai^  Findings,  American  Council  on  Education,  W^s^^ington,  D.  C, 
Qctober  1*75. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute:  Preliminary  Tabulations  from 
Studies  on  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs,  Ph^ise  2,  OPBE 
Contract  #300-75-0382.  | 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGB 

%   ;  ^ 


Program  Name: 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  . 

Legislation: 

Title  IV,  Subpart  A-3  of 'the  Higher  Education 
Act;  as  amended  Public  Law  92-318;  as  amended 
Public  Law  94-482. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


unding  History: 

Year 

Authorization  ^ 

Appropriation 

1973 

.     $50,000,000  1/ 

None 

1«974 

50,000,000  1/ 

$19,000,000 

1975 

50,000,000  1/ 

20,000,000 

1976 

50,000,000  1/ 

44,000,000 

1977 

50,000,000  1/ 

60,000,000 

if 

1978 

63  ,'7  50, 000-^ 

1^/  Plus  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuation  grants*  .  ^ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  . 

The  SSIG  program  is  designed  to  encourage  States  to  devel<^  or  expand 
programs  of  grant  aid  to  help  undergraduate  students  with  /^substantial  financial 
need"  who  attend  eligible  postsecondary  institutions.    As  with  other  Federal 
student  assistance  programs,  SSIG  contributes  to,  and  provides  an  incentive  for 
States  to  contribute  to,  the  longer  term  goal  of  equality  of  educational 
"opportunity^  ^ 

Program  Operations:  ^      .  ^ 

SSIGP  is  a  50-50  cost-sharing  (State-Federal)  program  under  which 
Federal -funds  are  allotted/reallotted  to  the  States  based  on  a  formula 
reflecting  current  student  attendance  patterns.    Re^Ilotment  is  permitted 
if.  a  State  does  not  use  its  current  allotment,    disbursements  are  made 
directly  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Sfates  and  from  the  States  to 
postsecondary  institutions  on  behalf  of  students.  *  While  States  are 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  grant  recipients,  selection  criteria  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  Commissioner,  and  individual  Student  grants  are 
limited  to  $1,500  per^^demic  year.    A  State  may  employ  any  distribution 
procedure  that  falls  ^IKi-n  the  overall  scope  of  the  statute. 
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States  are  required  to.  administer  the  funds  through  a  single  State  agency, 
with  no  Federal  allowance  for  administrative  costs.  ^ To  ensure  maintenance  of 
effort,  State  matching  for  initial  student  awards  must  be  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  the  State  spent  for  grants  Xwo  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  year  the  State 
initially  received  aid  under  the  ?SIG  program,  - 

Program  Scope:  '  . 

Fifty-six  States  and  territories  are  potentially  eligible  for  matching 
grants  under  t±e  SSIG  program.    In  FY  1974,  thlrtirst  year  of  SSIG  operatioij, 
scholarship  pifcgrams  were  expanded  in  2,7  States,  and  completely  new  programs 
were  established  in  14  States  and  terri^f oriesV,    The  following  y^ar,  9  new 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  the  network  of  jurisdictions  with 
operational  State  scholarship  programs.'  54  States  and  territorie'i  were 
included  in  the' SSIG  network  in  1976.  ' 

■•  * 

Under  the  definition  of  "substantial  financial  need,"  States  have  a  wide 
latitude  in  their  selection  of  grant  recipients.    Students,  from  both  low  and 
middle  incomes  .may  receive  grants  under  this  definitljon.    In  FY  1975,  an 
estimat;ed  80,00Q  students  received  average  grants  of  $500  ($250  Federal 
funds).     In  FY  1976,  awards  averaging  $5,00  went  to  an  estimated  176,000 
students,,  including  two  continuation  classes  and  i  new  round  of  initial 
^student  grantees.  ^^The  pattern  of  support  for  four  full  undergraduate  classes 
will  be  reached  in  FY  1977.  «  <  ,  < 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progi»gs: 


The  limited  data  available  with  which  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  ^ 
SSIG  program  suggest  that  the  program'  has  been  highly  successful  in  stimulating 
the  development  of  a  network  of  Stat^  scholarship  programs  for  the  delivery  o'f> 
financial  aid  to  students.    The* number  of  States  with  such  programs  almost  ,  i 
doubled  during  the  first  two  year^of  SSIG  operations.    At  the  end  of  FY  1976,  > 
only  Guam  remained  outside  the  SSIG  delivery  system.  ,  In  September  1975, 
Joseph  D.  Boyd,  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship /Grant 
Programs,  .reported  that  the  level  of  State  funding  for  student  aid  had 
risen  dramatically  over  the  years  SSIGP  had  been  in  effect.    Boyd^s  estimates 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976  show  a  rise  of  13.1  percent  over  the  previous  year 
compared  to  a  riSe  of  10.9  percent  a  year  earlier,  suggesting  that  States 
are  making  an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  inflation./ 

In  1975-76,  students  with  family  income'  levels  below  $6,000  accounted 
for  36%  of  the  funds  and  comprised  36%  of  ihe  recipients.    At  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum,  middle  income  students  (above  $15,000)  accounted  for  15%  of 
the  funds  and  15%  of  the  student  recipients.     Student  awards  (Federal  plus 
State)  averaged  $1,000  or  more  io  4  States,  and  maximum  awards  above  $1,000 
were  reported  by  25  States.    On  the  other  hand^,  awards  averaged  under  $250 
in  7  States.    Not  counting  2  States  where  SSIG.awa^s  were  level  funded  at 
less  than  $100,  the  nationa?l  average  was  $566.^  By  types  of*  institutions, 
awards  for  students  at  public  colleges  and  universities  accounted  for  59.9% 
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of  the  recipients  and  44. 4Z  of  the-  funds.    Awards  for  .students  at  private 
colleges  and  universities  accounted  fotv28.6%  of  the  Recipients  and  53. OZ  " 
of  the  funds.  '  Proprietary  schopls  accounted  for  I.IZ  of  the  recipients 
and  2.3Z  of  the  funds.    A  detailed  breakdown  of  SSIG  awards  by  Institution 
type  and  family  Income  levels  fo^r  1975-76  Is  provided  In  Table  1. 

'  Table  1  t        '  '       ^  ' 

SSIG  Awards  by  Type  of  Institution  and  by  Family  Income  Levels, 

1975-7^  Academic  ^Year       '  %  * 


Type  of  Institution 

Perce 

n  t  s 

Family  Income  Levels 

Per  c  e 

n  t  s 

Students 

Funds 

Students 

Funds 

Public  ' 

59.9 

44.4 

$  0 

$  5,999 

3^.1'  ' 

35.9 

Fouf-Year 

(49.0)- 

(36.1)  ' 

.$  6,000 

-  $  8,999- 

18.8 

20.4 

Two-Year 

(10.'9) 

(  8.3) 

$  9,000 

-  $11,999 

16.4 

*-l-5^9-' 

Private 

38.6 

53.0 

$12,0Q0 

-  $14,999  . 

'  13.^ 

12.8 

Four-Year 

<37.0) 

(51.5) 

$15,000' 

-  $19,999 

11.8 

11.2 

Two-Year 

(  1.6) 

(  1.5) 

$20,000 

and  oVer  ^ 

3.1 

3.8 

Proprietary 

1.1 

2.3 

Other  ' 

-  .4 

.3 

Source:    SSIG  Program  files. 


Out  of  the  54  States  partlclpa;:ing  In  FY  1976,  eligibility  Included  both 
public  and  private  Institutions  In  49  States,  both  t;wo-year  and  four- year 
Institutions  in  52  States/^ and  proprietary  institutions  in  28  States  Costs 
covered  by  student  granta  included  tuition  and  fees  'in  53 i States,  rodm  and 
board  in  41  States,  and  book^  and  other  costs  in  41  Stated.  Fart-tltf^^.*trwients 
were^  eligible  in  21  States  and  awards  were  portable  tfo  ou.t-of-State  institutions 
in  8  States  and  4  territories.    The  remarkable  expansion  of  Institutional:  ^and^  , 
student  eligibility  that  has  taken  place  since  the  program's  inception  is 
indicated  in  Table  2.  i, 
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Table  2 

Student/Institutional  Eligibility  for  SSIG  Awards 


Number  States  Reporting 
FY  '74  Network       FY  '76  Network 


Institutions  with  Students  Eligible 


Total  States  joining  SSIG 

Both  Public  and  Private  institutions 

Public  institutions 'only  - 

Colorado,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Virginia  in 
Hawaii,  Montana,  "Colorado  in  '76 

Private  institutl.ons  only  - 

Maine,  South^^roLina,  Texas  in  '74 
Maine, ^ New  Mexico,  South  Carolina  dn  '76 

Two-Year  as  we^  as  Four -Year  institutions 

Proprietary  schools 


41 
35 


54 
49. 
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Student  EligibiliW"  and  Costs  Covered 
Part-time  students 

Portable  to  out-of-State  institutions  1/ 

Tuition  and  f^es 

Room  and  board 

Books  and  other  costs 


37 
12 


11 
-11 
40 
26 
23 


3 
52 
28 


21 
12 
53 
41 
41 


1,/  Six*-other  States  have  reciprocity  arrangements  for  undergraduates. 
Source:    ^IG  Program  files. 


Ongoing  ^nd  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


The  Office  of  Education  has  funded  a  set  of  fout  major  national  ' 
studies  which  will  assess  the  impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on,  students, 
postsecondary  institutions  and  State  governments.    Study  A  is  assessing  the 
impatt  of  Federal  and  State  financial  aid  programs  and  policies  on  the  choice 
process  of  postsecondary  bound  students.    Study  B  is  examining  th^         in  ^ 
which  m&rket  conditions  (a^d  perceptions  thereof)  interact  with  educational 
costs  and  financial  aid  to  influence  access  to  postsecondary  institutions. 
Study  C  is  examining. the  role  of  financial  aid  in  student  persistence  in 
postsecondary  education.    Study  D  is  examining  the  relationship  between 
Federal  and  State  student  aid  programs  and  institutional  practices  in 
recruiting  and  admitting  students  and  dispensing  financial  aid. 
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The  Office  of  Education  'is  also  under  contract  with  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  Stages  for  a  study  to  evaluate  SSIGP  Itself  from  a  programmatic  viewpoint. 
This  study  will  attempt  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  various  patteiro 
of  State  administration  in  student  aid  programs  utilizing  SSIG  funds,  how  State 
•  needs  analysis  practices  are  interrelated  with  those  used  in  institutions,  how 
aid  is  pacltaged  for  SSIG  recipients,  under  what  conditions  grants  are  portable, 
problems  and  potential  in  expanding  eligibility  of  institutions  and  students 
to  meet  legal  requirements,  and  how  consistent  the  State  programs  are  with  • 
respect  to  other  Federal  based  student  aid,. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The'chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  September  29,  1975,  Vol,  XI,  No,  3,  . 

'Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  #27,  "Studefat  Assistance  Programs'*, 
Preliminary  Findings,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D,  C, 
October  19,75  • 

»  * 
SSIG  Program  Operations,  FY  1974  (End-of-Year  Update  of  Program  operation 
data  from  Financial  Status  and  Performance  Reports  of  Participating  States), 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  ^EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ^ 

Program  ^ame :  ' 

College  Work-Study  Program    ,  ^ 
LeglBXatlon;  Expiration  Date: 


Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  September  30,  1982 
1965,  Title  IV-C;  as' amended  Public  Uw  94-482. 


Funding  History:  Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation  1/ 

1965 

2/ 

$  55,710,000 

1966 

$i29;ooo,oob 

99,123,000 

1967 

165,000,000 

134,100,000 

1968 

200,000,000 

139,900,000 

1969 

225,000,000 

139^900,000 

1970 

275,000,000 

152,460,000 

1971 

320,000,000 

158,400,000  3/ 

1972 

330,000,000 

426,600,^00  47 

1973 

36fX,000,000 

'  270,200,000 

"      '  1974 

3^,000,000 

270,200,000 

1975 

420,000,000 

420,^000,000 

1976 

420,000,000 

•390,000,000 

1977 

450,000,000 

390,000,000 

1978 

510,000,000 

435,000,000 

1/  Up  until  FY  1972,  the  CWS  Fiscal  Year  appropriation  was. used  to  fund 
program  operations  during  the  calendar  year.    With  FY  19)2,  the  program 
became  one  full  year  forward -funded.  ~  — 


2/  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized  a  lump  sum  of  " 
$412,500,000  for* three  youth  programs  including  College  Work-Study. 

3/  Actual  funds  available  for  CWS  in  this  year  amounted  to  $199,700,000, 
including  reprogrammed  funcjs.  '  *  ' 

4/  Includes  $244*,600,000  forward  funding  for  FY  19737~plus  a'-fiupplemental 
of  $2^57600,000.    A  total  of  $237,400,000  was  available  for  use  during 
F^  1972  from  a  combination  of  FY  1971  and  FY  1972  appropriations. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  : 

The  objective  of  CWSP  under  the  legislation  in  effect^in  FY  1977,jrfas  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  employment  of  students  with  great  financial 
need  in  eligible  institutions  who  n^^ed  earnings,  from  employment  to  finance 
their  courses  of  study.    By  subsidizing  the  part*-time  employment 'of  needy 
students  the  program  contributes  to  the  longer  terrj  Federal  goal  6f  equality  9.f 
educational  opportunity  at  the  postsecondary  level.    The  Qualitative  and 
quantitative  dimensions  of  the  goal  of  equality  of  educationafopportunity 
are  discussed  in  the  Overview  of  Postsecondary  Eaucation.    (     /  ^  ^  ^ 

Program  Operations;  ^  ^  , 

S        Under  the  legislation  in  effect  in  FY  1976  employment  .par^ally  financed 
by  College  Work-Study,  funds  could  ^e  made  available  in  public  on  private  non- 
profit organizations  including  the  institution  in  which  a  ^tu^nx  is  enrolled.^ 
Students  were  able  to\ork  up  to  40  hours  ,per  week.    The  Education  Ametidments 
of  1976  extended  eligible  institutions  ^6  proprietary  institutions  also. 
^  "■'         1*  >  -  * 

Grants  were  made  to  higher  education  institutions  for  partial  reimbursement 

,  of  wdges  paid  to  students.    Since  Augus't  1968,  these  Federal  grants  have  . 
covered  up  to  8p  percent  of  the  student  wages,  with  t^^  remainder  paid  by  the 
institution,  the  employer,  or  3i>ine  othel^don^r.  - 

,Two  percent  of  each  year's  appropjriatWn  was  reserved  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam 

American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  •  

Islands.    A  portion  was  also  reserved  for  students  f r om«ne r i caii-SamoaTTr us t  7 
Territories  who  attend  eligible  institutions  of  postdfeoondary  education 
outside  Samoa  or  tjj/^  Trust  Territory.    The  rest  was^  allotted  among  the  50  —  -  - 
'States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  51  areas,  by,  formula.*   Th^  formula  was 
based  on  three  factors:  ,  , 


(l),.--^e  number  of  full-time  higher  education  studertHKeach  area  Iras 
relative  to?  the  total  number  for  Jthe  51  areas.  *  ^ 

^2)    The  number  /)f  high  schoo;  graduates  each  area  has  r<L4t;ive  to  the 
J         total  number  for  the  51.  \ 

(3)    The  number  of  related  children  under  18 -years  of  age  living  in 
^^milies  with  income  of  less  than  $3,000  ea<;h/krea  has  relative 
to  the  total  number  for  51. 
f  ^ 
Program  Scope: 

During  Academic  Year  1976-77,  3,230  instjktutions  of  postsecondary 
editcation  participated  in  the  CWS  program -enabling  approximately^  895,000 
students  to  find  part-time  employmerlt.    The  average  annual  stu^e^  earnings, 
inciting  the  institutional  matching  share,  amounts,  to  an  estimate'd  $525 
per  student.    About  18  percent  of  CWS  funds  help  finance  off-campus  jobs 
held.^y  16  percent  of  the  CWS  job  holders.    Gross  compensation  earned  by  ^' 
students  was  almost  $470  million. 
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It  is  estimated  by  the  CWSP  staff  that,  during  Academic  Year  1976-77, 
CWSF  funds  wer^  distributed  to  institutions  as  follows:    pubyc  universities, 
IIZ^  other  four-year  public,  5Z;  public  two-year,  23%;  private  universities, 
12Z;  other  foot-year  private,  23Xt  private  two-year,  8%;  public  vocational, 
6Z,  and  proprietary,  12Z.    Ninety  four  percent  of  the  funds  <>ent  to  ' 
undergraduates  while  6%  was  awarded  to  students  at  the  post-baccalaureate 
level. 

In  FY  1975,  the  last^year  such  data  was  available,  the  CWS  recipients 
had  the  following  ethno-racial  breakdown:  25.3  gercent  Black,  0.7  percent 
American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native,  0.9  percent  Asian  or  Pacific  Islanders, 
7.5  percent  Hispanic  and  65.5  percent -White  (not  of  Hispanic  origin). 

•  For  FY  1977,  panels  approved  $669,751,000  in  institutional  requests  as 
cctapared  with  $390,000,000  actually  available  for  distribution  to  schools^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and* Progress:  - 

The  CWSP  appears  to  be  effective  in  stimulating  the  employment  of  needy 
students.     However,  any  definitive  finding  must  await  data  showing  how 
many  students  would  not  have  found  employment  in  the  absence  of  CWSP.  The 
program  is  unquestionably  popular  with  postsecondary  institutions  both  as 
a  student  aid  program  and  as  a  means  of  providing  a  pool  of  highly 
subsidized  l^bor.    This  pool  is  also  welcomed  by  other  participating  non- 
profit institutCns. 


With  respect  to  the.  Federal  goals  of  equality  of  access  and  choice 
the  program  appears  to  be  somewhat  successful  in  promoting  thpse  ends.  v 
A^  survey  in  April  1975^  indicates  that  well  bver  half  (54.0%)  of, 
CWSP  participants  at  all  eligible  institutions  were  female,  32.6  percent 
were  from  ethnic  minorities,  and  38.5  percent  were  dependent  undergraduates 
with  family  incomes  less  than  $7,500  (see  Table  1  below)  1^/.    These  percentages  ' 
are  substantially  in  excess  of  the  percenta-ges  in  total  enrollment  in  traditional 
postsecondary  institutions  of  studeitts  with  these  characteristics.  Nonetheless, 
in  tha^-the  program  is  designed  to  benefit  students  in  great  financial  need 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  its  impaction  minority  and  low-income  students 
is  substantially  less  than  that  of  the  Basic  Grant  and  Supplemental  Grant  ^^-^ 
Programs.    6ver  17  percent  of  CWS  recipients  are  dependent  undergra^duates 
with  family  incomes  in  excess  of  $11,999,  while  the  comparable  percentages 
for  PEOGP  and  SEOGP  are  7.3  and  5.3  respectively.    In  terms  of  minority 
status,  67.5  percent  of  CWS  participants  ai^e  from  non-minority  groups  \ 
compared  to  about  52  percent  for  BEOGP  an^^SEOGP.    Thus,  CWSP  is  clearly 
more-middle  class  and  non-minority  in  its  practical  orientation  than  are  the  *- 
two  grant  prograros.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  survey  data  upon  which 
these  percentages  are  based  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  unedited  program 
data  for  FY  1974.  — '     '  '  > 

1/    The  study  (Higher*  Education  Panel  Survey  No.  27)  did  not  include  proprietary 
or  public  vocational  schools  which  received  18%  of,  all  work  study  funds  in 
FY  1976. 
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TABLE  1 

Characteristics  of  Participants  in  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  by  Type  and  Control  of  Institution,  1974-75  1/, 
(In  percentages) 


Characteristics 


Total  All 
Institutions 


\  Dependent 

Undergraduates 
Family  Income  , 
Less  than  $7,500 
$7,500  -  11,999 
iMore  than  11 ; 999 
Independent 

Undergraduates 
Graduate  Students 


Public  Institutions 


Total 


two- 
vlar 


Four- 
Year 


University 


38.5 

41.2 

^4.9 

42.4 

33.8 

25.9 

24.8 

23.3 

26.3 

23.6 

17.2 

10.9 

.  8.3 

11.7 

12.4 

14.5 

19.1 

'  2rl5 

16.1 

2o.o 

3.9 

4.0 

0 

3.5' 

10.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100'.  0 

''100.0 

100.0 

Private  Institutions 


Dependent 

Undergraduates 
Family  Income  *  -  * 

Less  thans  $7,500 

$7,500  -  11,999 
■>More  than  11,999 
Independent 

Undergraduates  ' 
Graduate  Students 


.33.6 

47.8 

33.7 

26.4 

28.^0 

34.3  . 

27.8 

26.0 

28.3 

13.2 

29-0 

32.0 

6.3 

4.7 

6.7 

•  5.0 

3.8 

0 

•  2.8 

10.6 

100.0 

100.0  ^ 

100.0 

100. 0 

1/  Based. on^findrngs  of  the  Higher  Education  Panel  Survey  No.  27. 

More  recent  data  from  the  Higher  Education  Research  Institute's  Studies 
on  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs  indicate  that  the^  percentage^ and 
amoCint  of  college  expenses  financed  by  all  student  work  and  by  College  Work- 
Study  jobs  for  first-time  and  full-tiine  freshmen  in  the  Fall  1975  range  from  12 
to  almost  20  percent  of  total  student  expenses  for  students  from  families  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  or  leat.    Work-St>udy  accounted  for  from  one-fourth  to  one-., 
half  of  all  earnings  with  low  income  groups  receiving  more  Work-Study  funds  ^ 
both'in\real  and  relative  terms.    Further  as  Table  2  shows-,  students  in  the 
middle  income  range  finance  a  greater  proportiojii  of  their  expenses  with  job 
earnings  than  do  students  at  either  thej-ower  end  or  higher  end  of  the  income 
scale.  ; 


^  TABLE  2 

Percentages  and  Amount  of  Total  College  Costs  From  Work  Sources  of  Support 
by  Parental  Income  and  Institutional  Cost  for  First-Time,  Full-Time  Students 
^  Fall  1975 


Institutional 
Cost  and  Source 


$0-6,000 


Parental  Incbme 

$6,001-10,000    $10,001-15,000^  $15,001-20,000.  $20,001-30,000    $30,001  or  More 


Amount 

Z 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

Amount 

:  % 

Amount 

Cost.:    §0  -  1,509  " 

/ 

cws 

'112 

5.0 

89 

4.0 

56  ' 

2 

.6 

33 

1.4 

15 

.6 

9 

.3 

Other  Work 

224 

10.6 

302 

14.1 

363 

16 

.8 

391 

17.1 

484 

15.1 

342 

11.7 

Total  Work 

• 

336  . 

15.6 

391 

18.1 

419 

« 

19.4 

424 

18.5 

499 

15.7, 

351 

12.0 

Cost:  '  91>501  -  2,000 

* 

CWS  *^ 

IT/ 

174 

5.2 

174 

5.1 

134 

3 

.7^ 

108 

3.0 

r  62 

1.6 

P- 

.3 

Other  Work 

249 

7.5 

341 

9.9 

411 

11 

.4 

448  ' 

.12.4 

433 

11.5 

330 

•  8.3 

Total  Work 

423 

1^.7 

515 

15.0 

545 

15 

.1 

556 

15.4 

495 

-13.1 

342 

8.6 

Cost:  §2,001-2,500 

• 

/ 

> 

CWS 

*213 

5.1 

224 

5.4 

166 

3 

.9 

128 

'  3.0 

•  62 

*  1.4 

10 

\1 

Other  Work 

248 

5.9 

291 

6.9 

377 

8 

.8 

397 

9.3 

412  * 

'  9.3 

306 

6.5 

iotai  worK 

11 .  u 

til  ^  1 
•515  J 

12. J 

12 

.7 

c  0  c 
3Z3 

12 .  J 

lU.  / 

316 

0.  / 

Cost:    $2,501  -  3,000 

> 

CWS 

250 

5;6 

111 

5.0 

^08 

4 

.5 

162 

.3.3 

90" 

1.8^ 

-  12 

.2 

Other  Work 

253 

5.7 

.  365 

*  8.2 

-  409 

9 

.5 

467 

9.5 

410  . 

8.0 

2p5 

5.6 

Total  Work 

503 

11.3 

587 

13^.2 

617 

14 

.0 

629 

12.8 

500 

lil 

•5,8 

> 

Cost:,   $3,001  -  4,000 

CWS  ^ 

289 

5.8 

297 

5.9 

222 

4 

.3  * 

158 

3.1 

108 

,2.0  - 

13 

.2 

Other  Work 

325 

6.6 

346 

6.8 

388 

*  7 

.4 

486  . 

9.4 

432 

7.8 

•282 

5.3 

Total  Work 

614 

12.4 

643 

12.7 

61(3 

11 

.7 

644 

i 

12.5 

540 

9.8 

295 

5.5 

Source:    Preliminary  tabulations  from  studies  on  the  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  Higher  Education  Research 
Institute,  Los  Angelas,  California,  Office  of  Planning^  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  Contract  ^300-75-0382, 
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<^ Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

The  Office  of  Education,  as  noted, last  year,  funded  a  set  of  four  major 
.^national  studies  which  will  assess  the  Impact  of  Federal  financial  aid  on 
^students,  postsecondary  Instltutlonsfand  State  governments.    Study  A  Is 
assessing  the  impact  of  Federal  and  Statie  financial  aid  programs  and 
pollc;Les  on  tffee  choice  process  of  postsecopdary  bound  students  provided 
information  for  Table  2.     Study  B  is  examining  the  way  in  which  market 
conditions  (apd  perceptions  thereof)  Interact  with  educational  costs  and 
f inane ial'%.id  to  influence  access  to  postsecondary  institutions.    Study  C 
is  examining  the  role  of  financial  aid  in  student  persistence  in  postsecondary 
education.    Study,  D  is  examining  the  relationship  between  Federal  and  Stat6 
student  aid  programs  and  ins^tutlonal  practices  in  recruiting  and  admltt':^ng 
students  and  dispensing  flnancial^aid.  ^  '  ^  — < 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data^:  '  »  '        •  - 

— —  '  ,  I 

Program,  files.  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Higher  Education  Pan^"  Survey  ^^27,  "Student  Assistance  Programs",  ^ 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  1975. 

Bureau  of  Applied- Social  Research,  The  Federal  College  Work-Study 
Student  Assistance  Programs.  Fall  1971,  Washington,  D.  6.,  1974. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute:  Preliminary  Tabulations  from 
Studies  on  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs.  Phase  2,  OPBE 
Contract  #300-75-0382. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Cqoperatlve  Education  Program 

Legislation:  ,       Expiration  Date: 

Authorization:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  September  5o,  1982* 

(Title  VIII),  Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended  by 
R.L.  90-575,  October  16,  1968;  and  P.L.  92-318, 

June  21,-1 97?.,;  and  P.L.  94-482,  October  12,  1976.  1,/  .  ^         .  ► 

1./  '  It  should  be  noted  that  effective  October  12,  19>6,  legislation  applicable  to 
this  program  removed  the  Cooperative  Education  program  from  Title  IV,  Part  D 
of  Higher  Education  Act  and  reestablished  it  under  Title  Vlll  of  the  Higher 
^       Education  Acft, 

Funding  g^tory:      Year  Authorization  Appropriation.^ 

1970  2/  •        $  1,540,000  - 

•  .  1971  2/  •         1,600,000  ' 

1972  $10,750,000  l,700,4Sbo'  ' 

1973  "  10,750,000  '  10,-750,000 

1974  .  10,750,000  10,750,000  ^ 

1975  10,750,000  10,750,000 
1976'              '    14,000,000  10,750,000 

.  197'7  16,500,000'  ,  a2^50.000 

1978  22,5oo;ooo^    .  i5f&9a|doo 

V    One  percent  of  'the  "College  Work-Study  appropriation  was  ai  thorized  to  be 
^       Used. in  support  of  Cooperative  Education  programs  at  highc  j:  education 
in]*tit;ution§.     *  .  *  ^ 

Progratn  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  primly  objective  bf  this  program  is  to  assist  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  establish,  strengthen  or  expand  Cooperative  Education  programs 
•which  alternate  periods  of  academic  study  with  periods  of  career  related  work 
experiences.    The  purpose  of  such  programs  is  to  provide^ a  series  of  work 
experiences  relkted  to  educational  or  career  objectives  which  are  developed 
and  incorporated  by  the  educational  institution  as  an  integrated  and  essential 
feature  of  the  educational  curriculum  of  the  particular  college ^or  university. 

ft 

The  legislation  for  this  program  in  addition""  £^uthorizes  grants  or  contracts^ 
for  graining  and  research,  the  purpo^  of  which  is  to  train  Cooperative  Eduction 
admii\J.strators  and  to  seek  methods  of  improving  Cooperative  Education  progjrams,/ 
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Program  OperatlotU:  ^ 


Under  the  Cooberative  Education  program,  as  amended  and  provided  for  under 
Title  VIII  .of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  on  a 
proposal  basis,  with  an  ins,titution  eligible  to  apply  for  annual  grants  for  up 
to  five  years.    Awards  to  an  individual  institution  cannot  exceed  $175,000  in 
aay  one  year  and  fund?  must  not  be  used  as  compensation  for  student  employment. 
Salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  for  Cooperative  Education  administrators 
are  payable  from  grant  -funds.  *  ^ 

The  institutions  of  higher  education  assume  the  responsibility  for 
assigning  the  student  to  a  job  relevant  to  iiis  academic  program  and  providing 
supervision  during  the' work  period.    The 'institution  evaluates,  with  employer 
input,  the  student's  job  performance  and  in  most  cases  awards  academic  credit 
for  the  work  experience.    Cooperative  Education  is  an  academic  program  and, 
is  recorded  on  the  transcript.'  4 

Program  Scope;  * 

One-third  of  the  Nation *s  institutions  of  higher  education  have  Cooperative 
Education' programs  (1970:  $  195,  1977:    4,040).  .Three-fourths  of  these  Coop 
colleges  and  universities  have  received  Federal  grant  support  which  of  course 
impacts  on  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  Coop  students  inasmuch  as  new  programs 
in  general  are  smaller  than  older  more  established  ones.    During  the  eight-year 
period  when  such  funds  could  be  applied  for,  fifty  percent  of  the  applicants 
were  successful  in  obtainlngjpfants.    The  amount  granted,  however,  was 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  amoui^t  requested. 

In.FY  1?77,  656' proposals  from  688  institutions  were  submitted^^  They 

requested  $36,406,000.    With  an  appropriation  of  $12.25  million,  26/  grants  " 
were^x^arded  to  288  institutions.    Nineteei\  of  these  grantees  received  fundsi. 
for  training  (14  for  a  tofal  pf  $725,000)  and  research  (5  for  a  total  of 
$275,000).    Nearly  half  of  the  institutions  are  two-year  publics,  slightly 
over  one-fourth  are  four-year  public  institutions.    Thus  ,75-7%  of  the 
grantees  this  year  are  public  institutions.    The  number  of  private  institutions 
having  Coop  programs  remains  about  the  same  year  by  year  while  additional 
community  colleges  are  starting  Cooperative  Education  programs.    This  is  due 
in  great  part  to  the  recent  legislative  change  allowing  parallel  Cooperative 
Education  programs  to  be  funded.  '  , 

Program  Effectiveness  and  progress: 

.  Applied  Management  Sciences  is  conducting  a  nationwide  mandated  study  of 
''•Cooperative  Education.    To  fiate,  they  have  completed  two  products  of  interest — 
one  is  the  Bibliography  and  the  other  is  the  Federal  Effectiveness  Report.  * 
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The  annotated  Bibliography  is  a  product  of  a  critical  review  of  ^ 
literature.    Generally  the  studies  reviewed  fell  into  one  of  several  categories; 
assessment  of  a  single  program,  assessment  of  several  programs  and  feasibility 
etudres.    The  reviewers  determined  that  many  of  these  sti^dies  were  suspect 
or  not  too  useful  for  a  variety, of  reasons.    Single  programs  were  frequently 
reviewed  by 'the  program  head  who  could  not  fail  to  be  bias^.  Researchers, 
wlK>  conducted  studies  of  seve^ral  programs  also  frequenjtly  appeared  to  be 
biased.    Feasibility  studies  more  often  than  not  appeared  to  have  been  * 
preceded  by  th6  decision  that  a  program  was  feasible.    Many  of  the  program 
commentaries  were  written  with  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  support.. 

r 

The  Federal^Ef fectiveness  Report  showed  that  the  Federal  program  is  in 
general  well  run*    Highly  rated  proposals  submitted  to  request  fitle  IV-D 
funding  were  invariably  funded  and  the  lowest  rated  ones  we,re  not.  Other 
significant  findipgs  include  the  fact  that  Ideographic  distribution  of  the 
earlier  awards  was  skewed  tm the  South  because  of  the  encouragement  given  to 
Title 'III  institutions  to  apply  and  because  the  Title  ♦-III  and  Title  IV-D 
programs  were  formerly  under  the- same  administration.    Another  finding  was 
^hat  if  an,' institution  rated  highly  enough  to  be  funded  one  year,  it  frequently 
was  rated  highly  and  funded  for  the  two  subsequent  years.  \ 

A  number  of  recommendations  for  improved  administration  were  suggested  by 
'th&  contractor.    These  included:     (1)  evaluation  criteria  should  be  included  in 
the  application  forms  so  that  all  applicant  institutions  would  know  how  their 
proposals  would  be  judged^.  -  (,2)  Parts  of  rating  sheets  should  be  assigned  a 
numerical  value  and  a  total  computed.    This  procedure  would  permit  a  rank 
ordering  of  submitted  proposals.    If  awards  deviated  from  this  oj^er  an 
explanation  would  be  required.     (3)  More  up-to-date  institut^-onalt  data  .should 
be  collected  including  projected  Cooperative  Education  enrollment  for  the  next 
year.    '  '  •  '  ^ 

A  chapter  of  the  main  report  entitled  Analysis  o^Coop  -Student  Employer 
Costs  and  Benefits  has  been  accepted  and  was  report^  on  at  the  Annual 
Cooperative  Education  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  April  1977.    In  this 
chapter,  eight  different  kinds  of  costs  (both  direct  and  indirect)  incurred^ 
by  Coop  employers  were  consiflered.    Comparisons  were  made  between  those  fior 
Coop  students  and  those  for  regular  employers  es^ceptf,  of  course  >  in  the 
case  of  program  start  up  costs  which  are  not  associated  with  regular  employees. 

It  was  found  that  evaluation,  costs  are  higher  for  Coop  students  than 
they  are  for  regular  employers.    However,  all  compens%tion  costs — wages,*  fringe 
benefits,  vacations,  sick  leave,  etc.,  were  less  for  Coop  students.    Some  costs 
are  about  the  same  for  Coop  students  and  regular  employee.8.    These  include, 
employee  turnover  costs,  union  negotiation  costs  and  supervision  costs. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

»  *v 

Applied  Management  Sciences  of  Silver  Spring,  Marylancf  is  conducting 
congressionally  mandated  nationwide^ study  of  Cooperative  Education.  The 
field  work  has  been  completed  and*data  analysis  will  begin  shortly.  The 
final  report  should  be  available  by  June  15,  1977.  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  * 

Program  files.  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education 

Applied  Management  Sciences;  Report  on  Federal  Funding  Patterns;  An 
Annotated  Bibliography 
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ANNUAL  Evaluation  report  on  educaiion  programs 


Program  Name: 


Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 

P 

Legislation;  ^  ^ 

Title  IV-B,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended;  Public 
Law  91-95,  as  amended;  Public  Law  94-482,  as  * 
amended . 


Expiration  Date; 
September  3D,  1981 


Funding"  History ;      Year       Loari  Vojume  Q}>ligations    1^/  Appropriation  1/ 


1966  $      77,492,000  2/* 

1967  249,235,000  2/ 

1968  459,377,000  ^/ 

1969  686,676,000 

1970  839,666,000 

1971  1,043,991,000 

1972  1,301,577,000 

1973  1,198,523',000 

1974  982,000,000^  3/ 

1975  1,208,000,000  3/ 

1976  1,735,000,000  3/ 

1977  1,470,000,000  3/ 

1978  ,1,586,000,000  3/ 


$ 


$ 


15,632,000 
39,937,000, 
60,571,000 
118,387,000 
135,616,000 
228,708,000 
304,237,000 
422,381,000 
469,937,000 
568,627,000 
538,350,0.00 
737,021,000 


9,500, 
43,000, 
40J300, 
76J400, 
74^726, 
1631400, 
212^65, 
291,440, 
398,668, 
585,774, 
815,525, 
366,666, 
530,163, 


000  2/ 

000  2/ 

000  2/ 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  .  • 
000 

000  ^ 


1/ 


irts 


Includes:  advances  for  reserve "^unds,  expenditures  for 
administrative  allowances,  death  and  disability  claims, 
bankruptcy  claims  and  default  claims.  Costs  for  comput 
other  S  &  E  items  are  not  included. 


interest  pityments, 
special  -  allowance , 
er  services  and 


2^/    Includes  loans  primarily  carried  under  Vocational  Education. 

3/    Disbursed  loan  volume  rather  than  commitpients  as  ior  prior  years. 
♦ 

Proyam  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  Program  is  to  provide  loans  to  students  attending 
eligible  institutions  of  higher  education,  vocational,  technical,  business  and 
trade  schools,  and  ellgtbie-foreign  institutions.  .  This^program  is  desighed  to 
utilize  nonfederal  loan  capital  supplied  primarily  by  commercial  lenders  but 
also  by  some  educational  institutions  acting  as  direct  lenders.    These  Idans 
are  guaranteed  either  by  individual  State  «r  private  nonprofit  agencies 
(reinsured  by  the  Federal  government)  or  directly  by  tlfe  Office  of  Education. 
The  objective  of  su£h  guarantees  is  to  provide  a  substitute  for  Collateral 
which  is  generally  unavailable  from  students.  ^  This  permits  lenders  to  make  loans' 
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directly  sto  students  (not  their  families)  without  Jthese  studen|:s  having       ^  , 
to  establi^  credit  ratings.    The  goal  is  to  provide  the  broadest  possible 
access  to  Idan  capital  without  the  usual  constraints  ot* credit-worthiness 
and  provisioiNof  collateral  to  secure  tlje  loan.    Such  broad  access  ^to  loan 
Capital  is  inteh^ed  to  provide  'freer  access  by  students! to  postsecpridary 
education  and  a  wider  choice  in  the  types  of  institutions  attended.  , 
Guaranteed  loans  are  an  important  supplement  to  other  O^ice  of  Education 
programs  of  student  financial'  aid,  providing  low- incomes  students  witl>  sin 
additional* source  of  funds  and  providing  many  middle  and  upper  middle-  i 
income  students  witli  their  primary  source  of  Fed^eral  assistance.  ^ 

Program  Operations;  ,  * 

The  principal  of  the  loan  is  provided  by  participating  lending  inktitu- * 
tions  sucH  as  commercial  banks,  shavings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions , 
insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  and  eligible  educational  institutions. 
The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  a  State  or  private  non-profit  agency  or  insured 
by  the  Federal  government.    •       ^  '      ,  , 

Loans  are-trca«4;y  equally  divided  between  those  insured  by  States  and  - 
reinsured  (80  percent)  by  the  Federal  government  and  those  directly  insured 
by  the  Federal  government.    The-following  is  a  description  of  the  program 
during  FY  1976.    A  student  i^  eligiblfe'*lf '^^e  is  enrolled  and  in  good  standing  . 
or  accepterf^for  enrollment  at  least;  half  time  at  an  eligibly  institution  and 
is  a  United  States  citizen  or  is  in.  the  United  States  ^for  other  than  a 
temporary  purpose  and  intends  to  become  a  t>^jnnanent. resident  thereof.  *  The 
total  aggregate  of  loans  outstagiding  C^nno^  exceed  $7,500  for  iindergraduate 
studenta  and  $15,000  for* graduate^^tudents  .including' undergraduate^ loans. 
Students  are  eligible  for  Feder^ljinterest  1)enefits  if  their  adjusted 
family  income  is  under  $25, OOO^kj^or  students  found  eligible  for  interest 
benefits,  the  Federal  goverim^i*1^ill  pay  to  the  lendei;  the  totaX  interest  . 
due  prior  to  the  .beginning  of  the  repayment  ^leriod*  and  during  authorized 
deferment  periods  thereafter.    Students  not  el^glble  ^or  Federal  interest 
benefits  may  still  apply  for  a  loan  but  will  have. to  pay  their  own  Interest. 
The  ^udent  pays  the  tot^l  interest  at  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  7% 
during  the  repayment  period  which  begins  9-12  months  after  graduation  or  * 
withdrawal  from  school ^    Deferment  or  repayment  of  principal  ds  allowed  for 
return  to  school  as  a  full-time  studenp  and  iip  to  three  years  for  military 
seryice,  PAace  Corps,  or  VISTA  participation.    Minimum' repayment  period  is 
generally  five  years,  the'm^ximum  being  ten  years.    The  maxim{im  loan  period 
is  fifteenf  years.  ^     \  '  *  ,  *    *  * 

A*  special  allowance  is  authorized  to  be  paid  to-  lenders  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  economic  conditions  are  impeding  or  threatening 
to  impede  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the- program  and  tha&  the 
return  to  th^  i'ender  ds  less  than  equitable.    The^rate -which  is^etermlned 
quarterly  ma^not  exceed  3%  per  annum  on  the  avei^age  quarterl^inpaid 
balance  of  principal  loans  disbursed  on  or  after  August  1,  19jo9. 
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Several  of  the  above  provisions  resulted  from  changes  included  in  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976  (P»L;  94-482).    Other  major  changes  are:  (1) 
a  aeries -of  incentives  is  provided  to  encourage  more  States  to  form  and  operate 
theiT.own  guarantee  agencies*    Existing  State  guarantee  agencies  are  also  given 
additional  compensation*  in  order  to  carry  out  specific  functions;  (2)  there  are 
certain  limitations  on  the  total  annual  amount  of  the  loan  depending  upon  the 
total  cost  of  education  at  the  institution  attended  by  the  borrower  and^  upon 
the  policy  of  the  lender  in  making  multiple  disbursements  o(  the  loan  principal; 
(3)  graduate  and  professional  school  students  may  now  borrow  a  total  of  up  to 
$15,0f00,  rather  than  $10,000  as  previously  stated;  (4)  under  certain  conditions, 
State  guarantee  agencies  may  be  reinsured  by  the  Federal  government  at  100 
perc^t  of  losses  due  to  claims  for  death,  disability,  and  default.  This 
ma^imumgrelmbursement  is  linked  to  a  State  agency  default  rate  of  5  percent  or 
less,  land  the  "default  rate"  for  purposes  of  this  provision  only  is 
redefined;  (5)  student  loan  obligations  may  not  be  discharged  in  bankruptcy 
within  p  years  of  the  time  the  repayment  of  the  lofl|i".*i?as  to  h^ve  begun;  »and 
(6)^X?ie  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  contract  with  private  business  firms. 
State  student  loan  insurance  agencies,  or  State  guarantee  agencies  fbr 
assistance  in  the  recovery  of  defaulted  loans* 

Program  Scope:  *  *      o-  '  "  f 

Cumulative  disbursements  insured  through  FY  1976,  are  allocated  46  percent 
to  FISLP,and  54^  percent  to  State  Guarantee  Agencies.    Loans  are  provided  to 
stude^  attending  3,799  eligible  institutions  of  higher  education,  4,283'  ^ 
yoc^HRal,  technical,  business,  and  trade  schools,  and  804  foreign  educational 
lifstrxttttlt>ns .    Many  different  types  of  .institutions  participate  as  lenders  iri 
«-GSLP.    By  percent  of  total  loan  disbursement  volume,  the  following  types 
constituted  the  major  portion  of  FISLP  lending  in  FY  1975: 

Type  of  Lending  Institution  Percentage  of  FY  1975  Disbursements/  ^ 

,    "  •  /  FISL  GA 

National  Bapk    .          -  ,     '  30.3  ,  '  -36.3 

State  Bank  -  FDIC  '  18.?  29.5 

State  Bank  -  Non-FfalC         -  '       3.9    '                •  '  f/ 

Federal  Savins  &•  Loan  3.0  5.2 

State  Sayings  &  Loan  0.9  2.9 

Federal  Credit  Union  2r6  1/6 

State  Credit  Union  /      .#        1.1  "  1.2* 

js.  Mutual  Say^gs  Bank     '  /          •      0.4  19.*0 


Insurance  Company     ^          ^      •  "0.7  1/ 

Academic,  Institution  -                  "  6.5  4  1/ 

Direct  State /Loan ^  9.2  '  2.2 

Funds  ^  Rehab^  Corp.  1.5  '  1.9 

Vocaj)£ional  Institution  21.4  0.1^ 

*  100\0  *  .         ^  100.0 


1/  Less  than  0.1  of  one* percent. 
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'In  Fiscal  Year^977  an  estimated  12,000  institutions  were  approved  and 
making  loans.    These  lenders  made  atn  estimated  A50,000  Federal  l^oans-  as  well  'i 
as  an  estimated  758,000  State  and  other  loans  totalling  l,20a,000  disbursed.  Th^ 
to^al  amount  of  loans  disbursements  was  estimated  at  $1,735,000.  Federal 
loans  disbursements  were  estimated  at  $670,000,000  and  $1,065,000  for  State 
and  other.    The  amount  of  the  average  loan  disbursed  was  $1,A36.  .  The  foregoing  ^ 
^ information  is  subject  to  revision  because  the  Fiscal  Year  1977  fourth  qu$irter 
*  figures  are  currently  unavailable.    It  is. the  fourth  quarter  tigures  (July  - 
September)  that  represents  the  highest  volume  months  in  the  GSLP. 

Of  the  total  FY  1977  obligations  $221  million  are  estimated  for  interest 
Ij^nefits,  $10A  million  for  special  allowance  payments,  $A.6  million  for  death 
and  disability  payments,  $10.8  million  for  bankruptcy  losses,  and  $175.2  million 
for  the  payment  of  defaulted  claims. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  ^  ^ 

Program  effectiveness  caa  be'  partially  measured  by»  indicating  the 
distribution  of  loans  among  borrowers  with  different  characteristics  in 
order  to  determine  whether  \^se  of  these  loans  meets  the  objective  pf  broad 
access  to  loan  capital.    These  distributions  can  be 'compajed  with  those  of 
other  student  assistance  programs  which  are,  by  design,  ^rgeted  to  students 
from  lower  income  families.    An  additional  measure  of  the  program's  progress 
is  reduction  in  the  default  rate.  '  ^  - 

In  FY  1975,  22.8  percent  of  all  borrowers  (both  dependent  and  indepei\dent 
students)  were  from  families  with  adjusted  family  income  less  than  $3,000,  24,4 
percent  had  family  incomes  between  $3,001  and  $6,000,  15.1  percent  were  ftoia 
families  between  $6,001  and  $8,000  of  incomes,  19.9i)ercent  from  families  having 
$8,001  and  $11,000  income,  15.7  percent  between  $11,001  and  $14,999,  and  2.5 
percent  with  adjusted  family  income  over  $15,000.    Percentages  for  the  $0-3,000 
and  $3,001-6,000  income  categories  are  believed  to  overrepresent  the  proportions^ 
of  low-incQflje  borrowers  part'icipating  in  the  Program.     Preliminary  evidence 
suggests  that  many  low-income  borrowers  are  "independent"  students  whose 
families  have  middle  and  upper-middle  income  status.  '  . 

The  percent  distribution  of  FISLP  loans  disbursed  by  ethno-racial  category 
was:    11.6  percent  black;  2.6  percent  Spanish  American;  0.5  percent  Oriental 
American;  and  77.9  percent  white;  and  7.4  percent  not  responding.  Approximately 
66  percent  of  loans  are  to  males  and  34. percent  to  females.     44  percent  of  loans 
go  to  first  year  students,  15  percent  to  second  year  s^dents,  16  percent  to  y 
third  year  students,  14  percent  to  fourth  and  fifth  year  students,  and  11 
^^ercent  to  graduate  students.    The  average  age  of  borrowers  has  be^n 'increasing 
as  proprietary  sJKools  participated  more  intensively  in  the  program;  26 
percent  of  all  borrowers  in  FY  1973  were  27  years  of  age  or  olde^  Approximately 
"57  percent  of  borrowers  were  single.^  " 

^  4 
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^     The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  and  percentage  of  total  college 
costd  represented  by  loans  of 'various  types.  -  The  table  shows,  for  example, 
that  the  dollar  amount  of  loans  generally  increases  as  institutional  cost 
Increases.    There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  dependence  on  loans 
at  institutions  with  total  costs  above  $3,500.    It  is  also  apparent  that 
„T>ercentage  dependency  on  loans  generally  decreases  at  parental  incomes  above 
approximately  $12,500.    At. the  higher  cost  institutions  attended  by  students 
in  the  two  highest  Income  categories,  percentage  dependence  on  loans  is  only 
10.4  and/3.0  percent,  respectively^    The  table  reveals>  that  student!^  with 
approximate  parental  incomes  of  under  $15,000  utilize  NDSL  loans  m<J^e  heavily 
while  larger  GSLP  utilization  is  the  case  for  those  with  family  incomes  above 
,  $15,000.^   There  is^  no'  combination  of  famfly  income  and  institutional  cost 
for  which  loans  exceed  20  percent  of  total  costs.    Chis  would" appear  to 
-indicate  a  relatively  low  preference  for  borrowing  by  the  college-going 
population  as  a  whole,  anH  a  surprisingly  low  preference  by  higher  income 
groups  attending  expensive  institutions.  « 

The  default  rate  for  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  has 
increased  in^recent  years,  primarily  because  of  high  defaults  among  borrowers 
attending  Proprietary  (v^caU.onal)  institutions.    Default  rates  Increased 
to  11.2  percent  in  YY  *l9\^nd  to  12.8  percent  in  FY  1977  ,^  and  ^are 
projected  to  13.9  percent  In  FY  1978.  >  4  * 

A  Survey  of  j^ommercial  Lenders  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  was 
completed  in  December,  1975  by  RMC  Research  Corporation  of  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
The  study  assessed  relationships  between  lender^,  and  borrowers;  evaluated^ 
data  on  lender  co^s;  and  explored  the  influence  of  various  factors  on  the 
actual  and  potential  participation  of  lending  institutions  in  GStF^^^ 
found  that  commercial  lenders  were  most  conceited  about  low  net  yie 
heavy  administrative  burdens  but  that  only  six  pefcent  stated  that^ 
planning  t^^^se  making  new  loans  under^he  program.  However, 
said  theyl^^^  decrease  the  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  made.     In^^^Hion  to 
low  net  yiela7  frequently  cited  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  were  ^MEsive  delays 
♦in  the  repayment  of  claims,  too  long  a  repayment  period  for  loans,  the  adminis- 
trative , burdens  associated  with  high ^default  incidence,  and  too  much  unnecessary 
paper  work.    A  large ^majority  of  leiiders  indicated  higher  costs  for  administering 
GSLP.  than  for  ofher^  consumer  installment  loans.    However,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  leltiders  stated  that  no  degree  of  improvement  in  non-economic  conditions 
would^Be  sufficient  to  induce  them'  to  increase  their  participation  in  the  program. 
The.  6tudy  also  fxAind  that  student  access  to  loans^s  not  as  broad  as  had  generally 
"been  believed.    Over  *70  percent^of^  the  lenders  stated  that  for  the  student  or  hia 
.  parents,  having  a  prior  account  with  the  lender  was  a  "yiery  important" 
consideration  in  the,  making  of  the  loan.    Almost  53  per'ci'nt  said  they  always 
checke^the  family* s  credit  record  and  28  percent  checked  "the  school  record. 
Whi'le  no  one  of  these  checks  carries*  the  implication  of  a  general  system  of 
loan  "screening",  taken  together  their  use  may  indicate  a  basis  for  restricjting' 
loans  to  sQme  students  despite  the  existence  of  the  guarantee.    The  study  also 
indicated  the  dif f l*culties  experienced  by  lenders  in  trying  to  convert  loans 
to  repayment  Status  following  the  borrower's  completion  or  termination  of  his 
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Aaount  of  LoAn  and  Percent  of  TocaI  College  Coat* 
for  Student  Loan*  by  Source,  Parental  Income 
and  Institutional  Cost  for  Flrit-Tl»e,  FuU-TUae,  StudenCa 
Fall  1975 
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course  of  studies.    Lenders  cited  the  absence  of  timely  informatibn  on  borrowers' 
change  of  status  ^nd  the  lack  of  valid  current  addresses^    A  separat;e  survey 
revealed  that       percent  of  defaulters  and  26  per^ient  of  non-defaulters  had 
'last  known  addresses  which  were  invalid  even  after  extensive  follow-up\ 
activities.    The  study  alsd  found  that  borrowers  who  attend  vocational  schools 
which  are  direct  lenders,  and  borrpwers  who  oojain  their  loans  without  face-to- 
face  contact  with  lenders,  have  significantly  higher  than  average  default  rates. 

In  June,  1976^,  Systems  G^up,  Inc.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  complete^  several  * 
separata  analyses  of  the  GSLP  data  base.    The  first  related  to  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  a  strong  inverse  correlation  between  increasing  levels  of 
higher  education. achievement  and  the  default  rates  of  borrowers  at  these  levels. 
Analysis  showed  that  this  hypothesis  is  partially  sustained  but  that  other 
factors  such  as  total  Loan  burden,  income,  race,  and  iprital  status  are  much 
more  highly  correlated  with  default  than  is  academic  persistence. 

Thfi  second  analysis  attempted  to  assess  the  extent  of  lender  attrition 
in  the  Federally  Insuretd  Student  Loan  Program.    Results  of  this  analysis  show 
that  the  total  number  of  active  lenders  in  FISLP  increased  to  a  peak  of  5,989  ♦ 
in  FY  1972.    In  FY  1973  the  number 'declined  by*  4  percent  and  in  FY  1974  by 
another  10  percent.    During  this  period  when  total  lender  parJt:j.cipation 
declined  by  14  percent,  participation  by  proprietary  schools  acting  as  direct 
lenders  ^.ncreased^f rom  18.6  percent  of  all  FISLP  loans  in  FY  1972  to  2'5.3  *  * 

.  percent  in  FY  1974.    Analysi$  also  indicated  that  decline  in  the  total  number 
of  participating  Lenders  was  greatest  among  smaller  lenders  up  to  $25,000  in 

|annual  disbursements  but  that  participation  by  larger  lenders  (over  $1  million) 

Actually  increased  between  FY  1972  and  FY  1976.  • 

^    The  third  analysis  screened  high  default  rates  by  borrowers  attending 
institutions  which  are  direct  lenders  under  the  program  through  FY  1975. 
Such  institutions  are  primarily  proprietary  schools  but  numerous  ^)rivate, 
non-profit  institutions  are  included.    With  screening  criteria  set  at  a 
mlnimujn  15  percent  default  rate  and  at  least ,$100,000  in  disbursed  loans, 
over  300  institutions  appeared  on  the  list.    About  two-thirds  of  these 
were  proprietary  institutions  and  about  two-thirds  of  these  were  geographically  . 
located  in  OE  Regions  VI  and  IX.    The  number  of  "very  high"  default  ^stitutions  , 
*'<over  30  percent)  was  less  than  100  and,  of  these,  only  about  ha}.f,  or  50, 
had  significant  loan  volume.*  Many  of  these  institutions  have  been  terminated 
by  the  program  and  many  others  have  had  their  lending  limits  restricted. 


On'^going  and  Planned  Evaluatiohs;^  *        ,  > 

<    FISLP  is  utilizing  a  Research  Data  Base,  an  initial  version  of 
which  Wqs  funded  by  OPBE.    The  RDB  provides  liistorical  program  data  from 
a  sample  which  is  representative  of  the  entire  FISLP  file  to  December  31  of 
j:he- previous  .calendar  year  (1975).    The  RDB.  can  produce  basic  analyslj^  of 
the  characteristics ^of  borrowers  and  defaulters,  either^ over  the  life  of  the 
program* or  for  an  individual  fiscal  year.    The  RDB  also  contains  State^ 
Guarantee  Agency  data  which,  unlike  FISLP  borrower-and  defaulter  data',  are 
not  cop^idered  to  be  representative  of  State  Guarantee  agencies  as  a  group. 
Such  State  Guarantee 'Agency  data  is  being  validated  and  refined.         ^         "  • 
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FISLP  is  utilizing  the  Research  Data"6ase  as  part  of  the  input  for  the 
Planning  and  Budgeting  Model  which  projects  operating  Program  characteristitd 
and  costs  for  current  and  following  year  budgets  submttted  'annually- to 
Congress  and  for  the  Five-Year  Plan  which  is  utilized  by  DHEW  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.    The  most  important  assumptions  utilized  by/ the 
Model  are  the  annual  interest  benefit  and  special"  allowance  costs  and  the 
.costs  of  insurance  and  reinsurance  o*f  claims  for  default,  death,'  disability, 
and  bankruptcy.  'Important  income  assumptions  included  in  the  Model  are 
income  from  insurance  premiums  charged  on  each  new  loan  and  income  from 
collections  on  loans  previously  defaulted.    The  accuracy  of  the  model  and 
the  validation  of  data  utilized  for  its  assumptions  will  continue  to  be 
evaluated  by  OGSL  with  OPBE  assistance. 

A  contract  has  also  beeo- awarded  to  Ctesap,  McCormick,  and  Paget  for 
^  Study  of  Selected  Lenders  and  Borrowers  in  the  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program.    The  focus  of  this  study* will  be  the  approximately  130 
proprietary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education  which  aire  direct 
lenders  as  well  as  those  banks  with  which  they  have  a  primary  relationship. 
The  study  will  assess  the  polic^^s  and  procedures^  of  such  institutions  with 
respect  to  the  recruitment,  admission,  and  retention  of  borrowers  and  will 
analyze  borrower  sgfisf action  w'ith  loan  administration  and  program  training. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  , 

*    Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  Loan  Control  Master  File.  FY  1968-75 

Office  of' 'Guaranteed  Student  Loang,  Research  Data  Base.  OPBE-contracted 
study.  *  V 

KMC  Research  Corporation,  ^ethesda,  Maryland,  Survey  of  Lenderls , 
December,  1975.    OPBE-conti>acted  study.  ' 


Systems  Group,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.'  C.  ,  Analyses  o^GSLP  Data  Base 
OPBE-contracted  study. 


Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  Preliminarf^ Tabulations  from 
,    Studies  on.  Impact  of  Student  Financial  Aid 'Progranfs ,  Phase  2,  StuSy  A, 
OPBE  Contract  //3O0-75-(^382 . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  '^CATION  PROGKAMS 


Program  Name; 

National  Direqt  Student  Loan  Program' 

\ 

/       ♦  - 
Leglslatlon-r 

Title  IV,  Part  E  of  the  HEA  1965  Public 
'    L^w  89-S29,  as  amended*  1/ 

Funding  History: 


Exp  i  r  a  t  ion  '  Da  t e ; 
June  30,  1981 


Year 

Authorization  2/ 

Appropriation 

3/ 

1966 

$179,300,000 

$i8i;550,000 

1967 

190.,000,000 

192,000,0p0 

1968 

225,000,000 

193,400,000 

1969, 

210,000,000 

,  193,400,000 

1970  ' 

/      *  325, OOP, 000 

-  195,460,000 

1971 

375\  000,000' 

24^<000,000' 

1972 

375,000,000 

316,600,000 

4/ 

1973  ' 

400,000,000 

293,000,000 

5/ 

1974 

400,000,000 

298,000,000 

1975 

r  400,000,000  I 

329,440,000 

1976  ► 

;  400,000,000  '  ^ — ^ 

^  331,960,000 

400,000, OOQ  . 

323,^20,000 

1978 

400,000,000 

"  325,660,000 

1/    Prior  to  FY  1973,  the  program  was  known  as. 
Loan  Program.    Title  Il'of  NBEA  of  1958  as 


the  ^National  Defense  Student 
amended  (P.L.  85-864). 


21    Authorization  for  Federal  capital  contributions  "to  loan  funds  only.  In 
addition,  a  total  of  $25,000,000  was  authotized  for  loans  to  institutions. 
Trom  Fiscal  Year  1959  through  the  duration  of .  the  Act:. 

3/  Apjrropriation  includes  contributions  to.fSan  funds,  loans  to  institutions,  and 
rc      Federal  payments  to  reimburse  institutions  for  teacher/military  cancellations. 

4/    Actual  FY  1972  apprppriaJtion  was  $316,600,000.    However  23.6  m;Lllion  ♦ 
was^mandated  to  be* used  during  FY  1973.    The  difference  of  $293.0 
million  was  made  available 'for  use  during  FY  1972,  of  which  $286  million 
was  fot  contribution  to  loan  funds. 

5/*  Of  this  amount  .$2^9,400,000  Vas  available  for  use  in  FY  1973  and  ^ 
$23,^00,0b0  was  mandated  fo%  FY  1974.   •  ^ 
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Program  Goals  land  Objectives;  ,  ' 

The  objective  of  the, program  is  to  allocate  funds  to  postsecondary ' 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to 
students  with  financial  need.    These  loans  are  to  provide  lower-income 
students  with  an  additional  'source  of  funds  for  access  to  postsecondary 
educ?ation  and  to  help  provide  middle-income  students^ wjxh-another  source 
of  funds, ^with  which  they  may  choose  a  broader  range  of  institutions.  Such 
loans  complement  other  forms  of  student  financial  aissista^ce  such  as  Basic 
and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants ,  JCollege  , work-Study ,  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans .  ^ 

0 

Program  Operations;  .  »  . 

Funding  is  initi*al-ly  allptted  to  States  b/  mearj^s-  of  an  allotment 
formula  and  by  regulation.    Funding  levels  for.  ins^ituti6ns  within  each 
State  are  retoommended  by  regional  review  panels  cpnsisting  of  OE  Program 
Officers  from  the  regional  and  national  offices  and  financial  aid  officers 
selected  froilf  institutions  in  that  region.    Recommended  funding  levels  are 
generally  in  excess  of  the  annual  NDSL. allotment  for  a  State.    In  such  cases, 
the  entire  group  of  institutions  within  a  State  receives  less  tiian  100  perce'nt 
of  their  panel  approved  amount.    Howeve^^r,  each  institution  witliin  that  group 
receives  a  pro-rated  reductiop  in  its  allocation  which,  in  percentage,  is 
equal  to  that  of  every  other  institution  in  the  State.    Institutions  often 
distribute  NDS  loans  in  conjunction  with  other  forms  of  financial  aid  and 
financial  aid  officers  "package"  these  various  aid  components  in  different 
wS?^  depending  on  available  funds  and" student  circumstances.    Students  may 
borrow. a  total  of;     (a)  $2,500  if  tjtiey  are  enrolled  in  a  vocational  program 
or  if  they  have  completed  less  than  two  years  of  a  program  leading  to  a  • 
bachelor's  degree;  (bO  $5,000  if  the/  are  undergraduate  students  and  have 
already  completed  two  years  of  study  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  (this  total 
includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  NDSL  for  the  first  two  years  of  study); 
(c)  $10,000  for  graduate  or  professional  study  (this  total  includes  any  amount 
borrowed  under  the  NDSL  for  undergraduate  study) ^  Upon  leaiing  the  j^^^^ — 
institution,  students  sign^a  repayment  agreement  which  specifies  the 
duration  and  amount  of  repayment.  'After  a  nine-month  grace  period  following  , 
cessation  of  studies,  the' student  begins  repayment  (on  a  monthly,  bimonthly, 
or  quarterly  basis),  normally  over  a  ten-year  period.    The  borrower's  ten- 
year  repayment  period  may  be  deferred  not  to *exceed  three  years  for  service 
with  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  military  services.  , 


A  percentage  of  the  total  loaa. amount  may  be  cancelled  individuals 
providing'  special  services  in  specific  teaching  areas  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Jorces-of  the  United  States*  serving  in  areas  of  hostility. 

Program  Scope; 

In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  2,985  institutions  participated  in  the  prc^^fem. 
Institutional  participation  Increased  dut'ing  the  Fiscal  Y^rs  1976  and  1977 
with  3,300  institutions  participating  in  the  latter  fiscal  year.  The 
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estimated  average  loan  per  student-  during  the  Fiscal  Years  1975  and  1976  was  $690. 
It  is  estimated  the  same  average  w±ll  be  maintained  in  fiscal  Year  1977.  Loans 
for  the  rejqvjlred  matching  institutional  capital  contributions  were  made  to 
.  90  institutions  during  Fiscal  Year  1975  and  72  institutions  during 
Fiscal  Year  197.6.    Estimated  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  shows  that  new 
loan  cancellations  at  the  10%  .rate  were  received  by  80,000  borrowers 
and  120,000  byconfinuing  boiyrowers.    The  number  of  new  borrowers  \ 
receiving  cancellations  at  the  15%  rateVas  60,000  while  40,000 
continuing  borrowers  received  cancellations  for,  a  total  of  300,000. 
^  ,  , 

^5      For  Fiscal  Year  1977  the  aggregate  U.S.  requests  for  new  Federal 
^capital  contributions  exceeded  final  recommended  amounts  by  23%,  while 

the  actual  program  appropriation  was -^sufficient  only  to  fund  51%  of  the 

recommended  funding  level  nationwide.  t 


Program  Effectiveness  and^ Progress;  ,  '  ^  ^ 

Program  effectiveness  can 'be  partially  measured  by  analysis  of  the 
diartributloris  of  funds  for  various  characteristics  of  student  borrowers* 
^Bults  from  program  files  for  FY  1976  indicate  that  of  all  borrowers,  21.8 
percent  were  dependent  students  from  families  with  income  less  than  $7,500. 
Also,  borrowers  are  made  up  of  equal  amounts  of  men  and  women.  Finally, 
-25,7  percent  of  all  borrowers  were  from  minority  or  ethnic  groups. 

Of  all  borrowers  7.8%  were  Mkely  to  be. graduate  students  and  21.6%  were 
. 'Students  classified  as  independent.    Further  breakdowns  by  type  of 
institutions  for  each  of  these  categories  are  indicated  in  Table  II. 
(Previously,  undergraduate  independent  and  graduate  atudentq  were  included 
in  gross  family  income  categories.    They  were  classified  as  low-income 
•  students  on  the  basis  of  their  own,  rather  than  their  families',  income.) 

'  m 

These  distributions  appear  to  indicate  that  NDS  loans  are,  in  fact, 
going  primarily  to  lover  and  lower  middle  income  students  although  not  to 
the  same  degree  as  funds  awarded  under  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  College  Work-Study  or  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Programs.  ^  ^ 

Table* I  indicates  the  amount  and  percentage  of  total, college 
.costs  represented  by  loans  of  va;rious  types.    The  table  sh|ps,  for  example, 
that  the  dollar  amount  of  loans  generally  increases  as  institutional  cost 
increases!    There  is^a  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  dependence  on  loans 
at  institutions  with  total  costs  above  $3,500.  ^It  is  also  apparent  that 
percentage  dependency  on  loans  generally  decreases  at  parental  incomes^  above 
approximately  $12,500.    At  the  higher  cost  institutions  attended  by  j^udents 
in  the  two  highest  income  categories,  percentage  dependence  on  loans  is  only 
10.4  and  3.0  percent,  respectively.    The  t^ble  reveals  that  stud^ts  with 
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Instltutlooal 
Cost  And  Sourcft 

Cost:    $0  -  1,500 

GSIP 
KDSL-  , 
Other  Loana 

Totftl  Loans 

Co»t:    $1,501  -  2,000 
CSLP 
KDSL 

Other  Loana 
Total  Loans 
Costt  $2,001-2,500 

KDSL 

Other  Loano_ 

TotAl  Loana  " 

Cost:    $2,501  -  3,000 
GSLP 
KDSL 

Other  Loans 
Total  Loans 


^       Table  I 
Amount  of  Loan  and  Percent  of  Total  College  Costs 
for  Student  Loans  by  Source,  Parental  Incoae 
snd  Institutional  Cost  for  FlrAt-Ti»e,  Pull-THat,  Students 
Fall  1975 


Psftental  Incoce 


Coat:  $3,001 

GSLP 

HDSL 

Other  loana 
Total  Loana 


4,000 


$0  - 
.  Aaount 

6,000 
1 

$6,001  - 
Aaount  ^ 

10,000 
Z 

$10,001  - 
Anount 

15,000 
Z 

$15,001 
Aaount 

60 
69 
'  40 

(2,123) 
2.8 
3.3 
1.9 

69 
84 
45 

(2,143) 
3.2 
3.9 
2.0 

&a 

07 

67 
57 

(2,164) 
4.1 
3.1 
2.6 

93 
55 
57 

169 

8.0 

196 

9.1 

213 

\ 

918 

205 

248. 
186 
65 

(3,337) 
7.4 
5.6 
1.9 

290 
226 
*74 

(3,443) 
8.4 
6.6 
2.1 

179 
88 

(3,528)^ 
10.6 
5.0 

2.5  • 

\315 
126^ 

499 

15.0 

590 

17.1 

648 

18.1 

601 

19l' 
353 
87 

(4,153) 
4.6 
8.5 
2.1 

216 
348 
•  85 

(4,168) 
5.2 
8.3 
2.0 

252 
310 
117 

(4,253) 
5.9 
7.3 
2.8 

242 
228 
130 

631 

15.2 

• 

649 

15.6  , 

6*79 

i6:o 

600 

301 
109 

.-.J*:<i24) 
5.0 
6.8 
2.5 

251 
300 
120 

(4,471) 
5.6 
6.7  \ 
2.7 

280 
245 
127 

(4,595) 
6.1 
5.3 
2.8 

291 
201 
139 

'632- 

14.3 

'  671 

15.0  . 

652 

14.2 

631 

194 
410 
154 

(4,959) 

3.9 

8.3 
v3.1 

209 
489 
119 

(5,029) 
4.2 
9.7 
2.4 

271 
407 
121 

(5,212) 
5.2 
7.8 
2.3 

311 
274 
134 

758          15.3  817 
perentbaaea  la  the  »aan  Total 

.  16.2  799 
Collate  Coata  for 

15.3 
tha  corra 

719 
tpondlnt 

-  20,000 

z* 

(2,294) 
4.1 
2.4  ' 
2.5. 

8.-9 

(3,627) 
8.7 
4.4 
3.5 

16.6 


$20,001 
Asiount 


63 
26 
47 


30,000 
'  Z 


136 


249 
82 
88 

419 


5.4  ^ 

(3,774) 
6.6 
2.2 
2.3 

"  U.l 


,001  or  More 


55 


68 
20 
38 

126 


56 
18 
42 

116 


68 
16 
52 

136> 


79 
15 
67 

161 


1.9 

(3,960) 
1.7 
0.5 
1.0 

3.2 

(4,697) 
1.2 
0.4 
0.9 


2.5 


(5,130) 
•  1.3 

-^1.0 

2.7 

(5,333) 
X,5 
0.3 
1.3 

3.0 


In  dollera.  .  *  ^  5^  ' 

Sourc    Prell-ln.ry'  t.kuUtlcn.  fr<m  .Ca<Jl..  on  th.  l»p.ct  If  Stud.nt  ri«ncUl  Aid    Bl,h.r  Muc.clon  lU.*itch  iMtltut..  U.  A4m1..,_ 
(UllfornU,  Of|lc«'of  PUnolng,  Budg.clng,  »nd  ;.v»lu«tlon  Contr.cC  #300-75-0382. 
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approximate  parentajb^^^comes  oi  ^nder  $15,000  utilize  NDSL  loans  more  heavily 
while  larger  GSJ.P  mift-zation  is  the.  case  for  those  with  family  incomes  above 
$15,000.  'There  is       combination  of  family  income  and  institutional  cost 
for  which  loans  exceed' 20  percent  of  total  costg.    This  vould  appear  to 
indicate  a  relatively  low  preference  for  borrowing  by  the  college-going 
population  as  a  whole,  and  a  surprisingly  low  preference  by  higher  income 
•groups  attending  expensive  institutions. 

With^  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  program  operations,  despite  efforts 
taken  by  t;he  Office  of  Education  and  Congress  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
.default,  the  NDSL  delinquency  rate  continues  to  be  of  concern.  Preliminary 
OE  program  data 'shows  a  national  potential  default  Irate  of  16.0%,  and 
delinquency  rate  of  10.6%,  as  of  June  30,  1975. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Higher  Education  Research  Institute  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
is  currently  engag^ed  in  the  design  of  a  study  which  will  attempt  to  ^ 
assess  the  impact  of  OE-sponsored  student  assistance  programs. 


TABLE  II 


Characteristics  of  Participants,  in^he  National  Direct 
Student  tt^an  Program  by  Type  and  ContnJi  of  Institution,  i974-75  1/ 

(In  percentages) 


Public  Institutions 


\ 


Characteristics 

Dependent 

Undergraduates 

Family  Income 
Less  than  $7;500 
$7,500  -  11,999 
More  than  11,999 

Independent 
Undergraduate]? 

Graduate  Students 


Dependent  ^ 

y  Undergraduates 

Family  Income 
Less  than  $7,500 
$7,5^'-  11,999 
More*that?  1I,*^99 

Independent 
Undergraduates 

Graduate  Studeil%s 


Total  All 
Institutions 


Total 


Two- 
Year 


Four^ 
Year 


University 


30 

8 

34.0' 

38.0 

35, 

8 

29.7 

24 

7 

23.5 

17.3 

25. 

0 

24.1 

21 

> 

13.7 

'  5.9 

14. 

7 

15.6 

.  17 

0 

22.8- 

38.8  - 

19. 

8 

20.3 

.  6 

1 

6.0  ' 

0 

4, 

6 

10.3 

^  100 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

0 

100.0 
> 

• 

Private 

Institutions 

* 

26.4 

32.2 

28 

0 

/19.3 

♦ 

26.3 

26.8 

27 

6 

;21.6 

32.1 

25.8 

"32 

.4     "  ' 

;  32,6 

8.8 

15.2 

9 

.1  1 

6.2 

6.4' 

0 

2 

.8 

■  20.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

O   ,1/  Based  on  findings  of  the  Higher  Education  Panel  ^rvey  No. 

■      '  '    267  ^ 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


r 


U.S.  t)epartment  o%  , Health,  Education,  and  Welfar^,  Office  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education.    Factbook,  1976     Washington,  D.  C,  1973. 

Higher  Education  Panel  Reports,  Number  18,  American  Council  on 
Educa t ion .    The  Impact  of  Office  of  Education  Student  Assistance 
Program    Fall,  1973.    Washington,  D.  C,  April  1974.  > 

Program  Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 

Higher  Education  Research  Institute,  Los  Angeles y^^al if o,rnia.  Office 
of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  Contract  ^^300-75-0382. 
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ANNUAL  VALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PKOGRAMS 


.  Program  Name^ 

Upward  Bound  Program 

Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  19^5.  Title 
Subpart  4;  Public  Uw  89-329^  as  amen<! 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended »by  Publ 
Uw  91-230;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482. 

Funding  Hi8<^ory« 


Pub^J 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1979 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1965 

 1/ 

1966  . 

1967  " 

T/\ 

1968 

1/  \ 

1969  1 

1/ 

1970  : 

11            $  56,1^0,000 

$29,601,000 

1971  " 

96  J 000, 000 

30,000,000 

1972 

96,000,GG0 

31,000,000  3/ 

1973 

100,000,000 

38,331,000 

1974 

100";  000,000 

'  38,331,000 

1975 

100,000,000  * 

38,331,000 

1976 

;  100,000,000 

38,331,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

41,5Q0,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

.44,000,000  (est.y 

\J  There  were  no  specific  authorizations  or  appropriations  for  Upward  Bound 
during  these  years.    This  was  an  ,0E0  agency  allocation  made  from  the  , 
total  appropriations  for  Title  II-A  of  the  Econpmic  Opportunity  "J*^  of  1964. 

1]  Represents  budget  authority.    Beginning  in  FY  1970  authorized  funds  were 
combined  for  the  three  programs  of  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  and 
Talent  Search.  ,  ^  •     '  _ 

Excludes  $4  million  supplemental  appropriation  for  veterans  projects 

Program  Goals  and  Object-ivesj  * 

The*  Upward  Bound  Program  is  intended  for  youths  from  low- income 
families  who  have  .academic  potential.,  but  who  may  lacjc  adequate  secondary 
school  preparation,  including  those  students  whose  inadequate  secondary  school  . 
preparation  is  a  result  of  severe  ruifal  isolation.    Without, the  intervention  ^f 
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the  program,  these  students  would  not  have  considered  college  or  other  -post- 
secondary  enrollmeht,  nor  would  they  have  been  likely  to  have  gained  admission 
to  or  successfully  completed ^ college  or  other  postsecondary  schools.  .  The 
program  is  designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary,  for  success 
in  educat4.on  beyond  high  school.    The  goal  of  the  program,  as  stated  in  the' 
regulations,  is  to  increase  the  academic  perform^ce  and  motivational  levels 
of  eligible  enrol lees  so  that  such  persons  may  complete  secondary  school  and 
successfully  pursue  postsecondary  education  programs.  — 

t  , 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Upward  Bound  Program  and  program 
regulations  use  several  important* terms  to  describe  the  target  population 
and  goals  for  the  program.    Such  critical  terms  or  p^hrases  as  "academic 
*  potential,"  "inadequate  secondary  school  pr^aration,"  and  "skills  and 
motivation  necessaty  for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school"  are 
difficult  to  define.    Inadecjuate  definition  may  cause  wide  and  conflicting 
interpretation  of  the  target  population  and- the  lack  of  specificity  makes 
it  difficult  to  measure  the  attainment  of  program  objectives. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  study  of  Upward  Bound  also  found  that 
the  program  lacked  measurable  objectives  that  clearly  stated  the  expected  end 
results  of  the  program  for  student  performance.    GAO  observed  that  local 
project  objectives  wer.e  usually  vague  anji  did  not  express  in  a  measurable  way 
the  kinds  and  amount  of  change  expected  in  students*  academic  skills  and 
motivation.  /  « 

In  those  cases  where  improvements  in  program  operations" can , be  made 
on. the  basis  of  the  studies  cited  below,  they  have  been  included ^dn  the 
revis.ion  of  program  operation!. 

Program  Operations:  •  ' 

/ 

Upward  Bound  is  designed  for  the  iow-income  high  school  student  who,  *• 
without  the  program,  would  not  have  considered  college  p)c  other  postsecondary 
school  enrollment  nor  would  he  have  been  likely  to  havd  gained  admission  to 
and  successfully  completed  a  two-  or  four-year  college  or  other  postsecondary 
school.    In  a  typical  year  an  Upward  Bound  9tudent>'is  a *reside^t  on  a  college 
or  university,  or  secondary  school  campus,  for  a  six  to  eight-week  summer 
session.    In  the  academic  year  he  may  attend  Saturday  classes  or  tutorial/ 
counseling  sessions  or  particip*ate  in  cultural  enrichment  activities.  During 
his  junior  and  senior  years  he  explores  options  for  the  postsecondary  program 
best  suited  to  his  needs.  ,  ,  * 

*      Upward^ound  looks  foi*  the  individual  who  has  academic  potent!^  (a 
demonstrat^®aptitude)  for  a  carfeer  which  demands  postsecondary  education, 
but  whose  inadequate  high  school  preparation  prevents  him  from,  meeting 
conventional  requirements  for  admission-  to  a  college,  university,  or 
technical  institute.    The  progtam  is  designed  to  generate  skills  by  means  ^ 
of  remedial  instruction,  altered  curriculum,  tutoring,  cultural  exposure 
and  encouragement^nd,  counseling. 
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Some  program  aspects .Include  (1)  coordination,  where ^feasible,  of  Talent 
Search,  Upward  Bound,  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  and  Special  Services  ^ 
for  Blsadvantagfed  Students;  (2)  projects  to  help  student^  overcome  motivational 
jnd  academic  barriers  to  acceptance  at,  and  success  In,  a  two-  or  four-yesg: 
college  or  other  postsecondary  school. 

Upward  Bound  Is  a  project^^gr^t  program  which  works  primarily  through 
InstltutjLons  of  higher  education  ai^d.  In  exceptional  cases,  secondary  schools  to 
provide  educational  services  to  disadvantaged  youth.    The  program  Is  administered 
chiefly  thi;pugh  the  regional  offices  and^  In  part,  through  the-OE  central 
office.    Awards  are  ma4e  competitively.    The  program  Is  forward-funded  and  ^ 
no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 

In  the  program  year  from  July  1,  1973  to  June  30,  1974,  416  Upward  Bound 
projects  reported  serving  51,755  clients  at  a  cost  of  $38.3  million*    Of  the 
416  projects,  67  served  approximately  12,200  veterans  and  9  special  demon- 
stration projects  served  approximately  980  iTtudents.    The  data  from  the  333 
Upward  Bound  "regular"  projects  showed  that  approximately  10,733  seniors  were 
served,. with  approximately  7,5&8  of  these  seniors  directly  entering  postsecondary 
education*    The  average  cumulative  cost  (excluding  non-Federal  contributions) 
per  postsecondary  education  enrollee,  some  of  whom  werje  served  by  Upward  Bound 
for  three  years,  was  approximately  $3,054.    The  marginal  cumulaMve  cost  Rer 
postsecondary  education  enrollee  was  apptoKlinately  $7,391  (this  figure  was 
calculated  by  estimating  the  number  of  Upward  Bound  enrollees  who  would  not 
have  entered* postsecondary  education  without  the  Upward  Bound  services).  The 
average  yearly  total  cost  per  project  (excluding  In-klnd  contributions)  was 
$111,986  /or  the  1973-74  program..   For  the  1973  summer  program,  the  estimated 
cost^was^^$63,769  per  project  or  approxlir&tely  $830  per  student  served;  for 
the  1973-74  academic  year  program,  the  * estimated  average  cost  was  $51,86?  or 
approximately  $700  per  student  served.    Over  90  percent  of  these  monies  were 
contributed  by  Federal  s'ources.    There  was  considerable  var^.atlon  In  the  cost 
f^vres  reported  for  projects.    The  range  of  reported  total  costs,  excluding 
liWlnd  contributions,  was  from  $9,782  to  $175^)58  during  the  summer  program 
and  from  $19,500  to  $134,000  during  the  academic  year.    Non-Federal  support 
ranged  ftom  $0  to  well  over  $100,OlOO,  with  tKe  most  projects -reporting  no 
non-Federal  fun^ng.    Projects  reported  receiving  an  average  of  $9,149  worth 
of  In-klndy contributions  such  as  office  spac^,  facilities,  and  personnel 
services,  altlm^h^hese  estimates  may  be  low.'. 

Program  Scope:      .  ^  . 

In  Prognam  Year  19f5-76,  403  Upward  Bound  projects  were  funded  (2  new 
projects  and  401  continuing  projects)."    The  grants  to  projects  ranged  from 
$26,863  to  $360,000  with  an  average  of  $95,105.    Approximately  46,181  students  . 
were  served  by  the  program.     (The  48  Special  Veterans  projects  also  provided 
Talent  Search  type  services  to  12,600  veterans.)    Of  the  403 'projects ,  324 
were  hosted  ^by  four-year  colleges  or  qnlversltles,  58  were  hosted  by  two-year 
coil^ges,* and  five  were  hosted  by  vocational-technical  schools. 
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The  target;  population  of  individimls  who  can  benefit  from  the  servfces  of 
Upward  Bound  is  characterized  .by  persons, bearing  many  of  the  same  traits  or 
characteristics  as  persons  in  the  target  population  for  Talent  Search.  Both 
programs  attempt  to  expand  the  educational  opporturiities  of ^ persons  having ^ow 
incomes.,  -  v      4*  /  *     -  '       ^  ' 

*  The  target  population  in,  1970  included  3,88p,P00  persons  whose  family 
Income  was  below  the  poverty  autoff »  whose  highest  grade  attended  was  between 
grades  6  and  12 »  and  who  were  between  14  and  24  3^arsr  oldw    This  was  determined 
in  th^  following  manner.    Of  the  203,212,000  persons  in  the  U.S.  in  1970, 
38,6Qp,000  persons,  or  19  percent  of  the  U.%  population,  were  between  l4  aiid 
24  years* old/   Of  these  38,600,000  persons,  grades  6  through  12  were  the 
highest  grade  attended  for  28,300,000  persons,  or  73  percent.    These  28,300,000 
persons  were^further  classified  according  to^poverty  status.    Of  these  28,300,000 
persons,  the  family  "incomes  in  1969  o*f  3^880,000  were  below  the  poverty  cutoff. 
Thus,  in  1970  the  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  target  population  came  to 
3,880,000  persons,  or  two  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population. 

^    Of  the  3,880,poO  person^  included  in  the  target  population,  54  percent  were 
females  and  46  percent  males,  compared  with  the  51  percent  female  and  49  percent 
male  composition  of  the  total  U.S.  population.    The  composition  of  the  target 
population  by  ethno-racial  background  was  approximately  54  percent  white,  36 
percent  black,  and  10*  percent  Spanish  descenf .    There  were  also  4^000  American 
Indians  and^6,000  persons  of  other  ethno-racial  backgrounds  estimJ^d  in  the 
'target  population,  but  these  two  categories  combined  contained  only  ^o  percent 
of  the  target  population. 

<i 

The  target  population  declined  from  3,880,000  in  1970  to  3,340,000  in 
1974.    By  ethno-racial  background,  the  target  population  of  whites  was 
,  estimated  to  have  declined  from  2,083,000  ^  2,045,000  persons,  and  the 
target  population  of  blacks  declined  from  1^1,000  to  1,213,000.  Even 
accounting  for.  the  540,000  person  decline  in  bhe  target  population  from 
1970  to  1974,  the  percent  of  the  target  population  served  by  Upward  Bound 
and  Talent  Search  programs  in  the  1973-74  program  year  remained  small;  4.8 
percent  for  blacks,  1.3  percent  for  whites,  and]3.6  percent  for  the  total 
populations 

The  coverage  of  the  target  population  has  ^so  been  estimated  by  OE 
region,  and  the  coverage  has  been  found  to  vary  from  a  ^ow  of  two  percent 
in  Region  IV  (Atlanta)  to  a  high  of  eleven  percent  in  Region  ^  (Seattle), 
and  average^  about  four  percent  in  t;he  U.S..  (based  upon  a  target  population 
estimated  at  '3,880,000). 

(This  discussion  of  the  target  population  is  \irawn  from  the  recent 
study  of  the  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  programs.) 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

"^e  latest  available  program  data  shows  that  In  1976  over  nine 
thousand  (5i2A5)  Upward  B<^nd  participants  completed  high  school  and 
that  aboutpTO  percent  of  these  were  planning  on  entering  some  form* of 
postsecondary  education — mostly  college  (69  percent).    About  6,327  (68 
percent)  of  the  1976  graduates  actually  enrolled  in  college  the  same  year. 
Although  the  recent  General  Accounting  Office  study  of  Upward  Bound  reported 
a  10  percent  overestimate  of  college  entrance  by  the  program,  this  was 
based  on  a  15  .project  sample  selected  by  GAO.    These  15  projects,  however, 
were  not  selected  by  scientific  sampling  techniques  and  cannot  be  considered 
representative  of  the  -Upward  Bound  program.  « 

The  refcent  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  provided  the  most 
comprehensive  and  scientifically  accurate  statistics  about  .the  program, 
on  the  nature  of  the  students  in  the  program,  and  their  educational  outcomes. 
These  statistics  were  based  on  a  national  sample  of  more  than  3,400 
Upward  Bound  students  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  and 
a  comparison  groups  of  about  2; 000  similar  students  who  did  not  participate 
_in  the  program.  •  * 

A  descriptive  profile  of  Upward  Bound  students  as  found  by  the  study 
appears  below:     '  '  ^ 


Variable 


Sex* 


Male 
Female 


Percentages 


4A  % 
56  % 


Variable 

Povq(rty  Level  1/ 
Not  Poverty  Level 
Indeterminate 


Percentages 

64.5  % 
22.5  % 
13  X 


Race 


Age 


Black 
White 
Other 

Indeterminate 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

Other 


61  % 
18  % 
20  % 
1  % 


7  % 
22  % 
36  % 
26  7/ 


Academic  ftisk  2/  45  % 

Not  Academic  Risk  54  % 

Indeterminate  1  % 

Grade  Level 

10  14  % 

11  38  % 

12  45  % 
Indeterminate  3  % 


1,/  Poverty  status  was  assigned  to  all  students  with  family  income  under 
$4,000;  $4,000-5,999.  If  4  or  more  children;  $6,000-7,999  if  8  br  more - 
xihildren;  above  $8,000  all  were  non-poor. 

2/  Student  was  classified  an  academic  risk  if  his  ninth  grade  academic  GPA 
{7.  placed  him  in  the  bottom  half  of  his  class.    If  academic  GPA  could  not 

be  computed  then  a  student  was  classified  'as  an  academic  risk  only  if 
he  failed  to  pass  20  percent  or  more  of  the  academic  courses  which  he 
attempted. 

2?3 


ERIC 


Females  apd -bla'cka  ipredominated,  n^st  Upward  Bound  students  were  16 
to  18  years  old,  almSst  two-thirds  were  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
slightly  more  than  half  were  ^udgfed  not  to  be  academic  risk  students. 
'Altaost  half  were  tvfelfth  graders  aU  the  time  of  survey. 

Upward  Bound  ttUdents  were  compared  in  several  ways  to  ,comparison 
students*who  had  xpt  participated  in  the  program.    The  most  important 
comparisons  were  fhx.  high  school  continuation  and  completion  and 
entrance  to  postsMbpJhary  education.    Upward  Bound  participation. was  found 
to  be  related  to  wiWin  year  high  school  retention/completion  (fall'1973  to  ^ 
spring  1974),  and,  somewhat  less  so,  to  high  school  retention/completion 
between  fall  1973  and  fall  1974.    Between  year  high  school,  retentiop/compl^ion 


(fall  1973  to  fall  1974)  ^as  fbund  t^'be  about  90  percent  for  th-e  Upward 
Bound  group  and  almost  as  high  (89  percent)  fpy  the  comparison  students. 
Althot^gh  some  of  these  within  year  and  between  year  differences  for  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  gra^e  Upward  Bound  students  were  of  statistical  *  ^ 

significance  they  were  not  of  practical,  educational  significance  with  one 
exception*    The  exception  was  students  who  entered  Upward  Bound  in  the  tenth  .t 
;rade  or  earlier;  substantially  more  of  these  students  (93.4  percent)  returned 
o.high  school  the  next  fall  than  did  the  tenth  grade  comparison  group  (85.5 
percent)  for  a  difference  in  favor  of  the.  Upward  Bound  group  of  ab<Hit*8  percent. 
Such  a  difference  approaches  p°rai:tical,  educational  significance.  Overall, 
however,  the  statistical  probability  of  high  school  completion  .for  Upward!* 
^Bound  participants  is  not  more  than  for  the  comparison  group,  wi'th  a  probability 
of  about  70  percent  ^or  both  groups.  '  * 

A^pronounced  difference  in  entrance  to  postaecondary. education  w^s 
found  as  a  function  of  Upward  Bound  participation.    Length  of  participation 
in  Upward  Bound  was  also  positively  related  to  postsecondary  enrollment. 
Overall,  Upward  Bound  high  school  graduates,  in  the  study  sample  entered  ^ 
some  form  of  postsecondary  education  at  a  rate  of  about  71  percent,  whereas 
the  comparrison  group  of  high  school  graduates  enteredjat  a  rate  of  about  47 
percent.    Graduates  who  entered  Upward  Bound  by  the  tenth  grade  entered 
postsecondary  education  at  a  rate  of • 78  percent,  but  those  who  joined 
Upward  Bound  in  the' eleventh  or  twelfth  grades  had  a  significantly  lower 
postsecondary  enrollment  rate  of  about  69  percent.     Both  groups,  of  course, 
showed  large  positive  differences  over  the  comparison  group. 

T\)je  above  rates' of  postsecondary  entrance  are  for  those  Upward  Bound 
and  comparison  students  'who  have  <?ompreted  high  school.  Pi^obabiiities 
for  postsecondary ^enrollment  are  also  given  in  the  study  calculated  ^  the 
high  school  grade  at  the  time  of  sentrance  to  Upward  Bound.    Uijlike  the  rates  . '* 
of  entrance  for  the  high  school  graduates  reported  above,  these  probabilltties 
includeSilgh  school  atftrition  by  the  student  groups.    The  comparison 
students  oJwi-partdi^pants  in  the  program)  had  a  probability,  overall,  of 
postsecohdary  enr^Smenf  of  about  .32,  whereas  the  probabilities  ior  students 
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who  entered  Upward  Bound  by  the' tenth  *(or  6arlier),  -eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades  were  .GO^^.^SS-,  and  .47,  reapectlyely.-  These  probabilities  are  of  *' 
practicar  educatiboal  significance  both  between  l:he  Upward  Bound  and 
^    comparison  groups  overall,  and 'betweenj:ho8e  who  entered  Upwa^  Bound 
by  the  tenth  grade 'or  earlier  §nd  those  who  entered  later  .v^-iilearly, 
*  Upward  Bound  has  large  positive  influence  on  postsecondary  entrance, 
and  the  earlier  (or  Ibnger)  the  Student  is  exposed  to  Upyai^d  Bound  the  ^ 
greatef  the  impact  on  access  to  po'stsecondary  Education.       »^      '   .  • 

,    ^        The  behaviors  associated  with  financial  aid  were  different  for  Upward  ^ 
^    Bound  ^nd  comparison  students.    The* rate  of  application  for  financial  aid^waa 
s^ubstantially  greater  for  Upward  Bound  (88%)  students  than  for  comparison 
(53%)  students^.'    Although  Up\J^rd  Bound  ^id  a^pplicants  dd  not  receive  more  .  -  ^ 
^  '  #  offers  of  aid,  they  do  receivfe  more  adequate  offers,  generally  "in  the  form  . 
of  larger  grants.    The  average  Upward  Jpund  aid^recipient  obtained  $1,655  in 
aid  with  $1,1,34  liy  the  form  oXa  grant^"    The    id  package  received,  by  the 
-.average  comparisori, student  totaled  $1,224  with  $622  in. the  form  of  a  grant. 

Thes«r  fijadings  Suggest  that  Upward  Bound  is  provaiding  supportive, '  advocacy , 
*  and  advisory  servic^  that  facilitate  poi^secondary  entrance.' 

"    -  The  evalua^on  of^iJpward  Bound  obtained  the  types  of  postseCpndar^  ^ 
schools  that  the  Upwara  Bound  and  cdmparison  group  students  entered 
in  fall  JL974..   These  results  are  compared  in  the  table  below.  ^        -         ^  r 


'              r  Standa^  Error 

'       .  ^f  the  differences 

_            ^                                    '    ^                        ' ,      *      •  ^  between  each  * 

^  Upward  Bound  -      'Comparison  Group  comparison  

Four-Year  toileges      "  75.7  -        45*.l  '  ^"'5.2 

I         Two-Year  Colleges  ^  -^7.2  '  31.3^       ,  ^  5.8  - 

.Vocational,  Technical  '     -  .  .  \  • 

arid  Business  'Schools.  »  ^^-'^ 

*  r^^uiring  a"  high  school  I  ^  ...  .  ' 
.diploma       ^    '          *  /              3.3            '               8.0                .         ,       2,S  1/   ^  . 

J  '       ^'  -  *  ^   ~  .  '  f  ■  \ 

Vocational,  Technical,  ,  ^ 

*   apd  Business-  Schools        '     .  ^  -  *  '  ^        r      .  ^ 

not  requiring  a  hig^  '  .  •       ^ .        '  "  . 

^school  diploma!  '  '    4.8     ^  ,  ;j|6.'3  3.9  ; 

Not  statistically,  significant.'   AIL  other  comparisons -are  statistically' 
significant  at.  twice  .t;he  standard  error  which  results  in  a  ^95  percent- 
level  of  y:onfiden<;e  for  ^1i6se  comparison^  Ijetween  the  two  ^gr^ups^  / 

'  ^  Inward  Bound  eni:olle"d  a  mUqh  larger  proportion  of  its  students  in  four-  ^ 

•year  colleges,  than' did  Che^co'inparison  group  ot  stpdents,  and  fewer  in  two-^ 
year  *  colleges,  and  non-cbllegia^e  vocatLonal,  technical,  and  ^usinesd  schools^x. 
.  ^  <except  far  Sruih  sthdols  tfhat  .require  a 'high  school  diploma,  where  the 

•  -"ifference  is  .not  large  enough  to  be  statistically  significant).  ^  ' 

'  •  •    '        '        •    '  ^  '  .  "; 


'a  descriptive 'profile  of  ^he  Upward  Bound  students  in  program  year  , 
'  1975-76,  generated  from  program  files,  ap^pears  below: 


•'Variable 


^  Percentages 


Sex 


>Hale 
Female 


\ 


55; 
45 


Race 


Age 


Black       /  V 
;WHite  * 
Other  ■ 
Indeterminate 


1^-16 
7-19 
23  'or  more' 
0|ther 


56 
25 


32 
43' 
'23 
2 


Variable 

Poverty  » 
Belo\^  poverty 

criterd^ 
Public  assistance' 
Near  poverty 
Other  , 


Percentages^ 


Grade  Point 
at  Entry 
A 

^  C  . 
D 

F  • 


Average 


Indeterminate  ' 


61 
18 
12 
9 


1 
12 
43 
2t 

3 
20 


Upward  Bound  is  charged  by  *its  legislation  w^th , generating  in*  the  program 
participants  t\ie  skilly  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
bejoad  high  school,    'this  goal  is  the  largest  remaining  question  about  the 
jeftectiveness  of  Upward  B^ntJ — as  expressed  la  the  college  performance  and 
retention  of  former  program' participants.    The  GAO  reyiew  of  Jthe  program  data 
on  college  graduation  aijd  retention  of  former  Upward^Bound  students  coitcluded 
that  ^he  program  was  substantially  overestimating  the  college  retehtion  of  ^ 
'  the^e  students. •  thi^J^'ssue /has  not  yet^been  addressed  in  an  ^^valxiation.  of 
the>  program.,      follow-up*study  of  the  Upward  Bound  and  comparison  student* 
samples  is.  planned  fox  FY  197*7.    This  follow-up  shotrlS  provide  the  best*  / 
statistics  available  t«,  resolve  this  'question.      *  .  •    •  / 

,    )       •   •  ' 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evalujft;lon>  Studies : 

Evaluatidn  of  Upward  Bound;  A^Follow-Up 


A  follow-up  evaluation  oi  ^he  Upward  Bound  program,  employing  the  sampl^ 
of  Students  studied  in  the»recent  evaluatior\  of  Upward  Bounds  by  the*^  ^  ^ 
Research  Triangle  Institute  began  near^'the  end  of  FY  1976.    This  evaluation 
includes  a  post  card  and  t^eAep'fione  survey  of  students  to  determine  ^pirical 
answers  to  queatibns  concerning  post secondary  persistence.    Data  collection,^ 
analyses,  and  repqrting  aref  scheduled  for  completion  by  fall,  1977.  ^ 
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;  "  An  Evaluatt^n^of  Demonstration ^Models  for  the  Special  Programs'  for 
"  Students  from  Ms^dvantaged  Backgrounds  '  ' 

■f  major  puofdse  of  thlsT^study.  16  to  Jevelop  and  evaluate  more  effective 

compensatory  education  techni:^Ua8,  or  models  to  Improvf  program  Impaction  its 
participants.-'  Thi«  prpject,  which  began  in  .September  1976,  comprises  about  '  * 
two  years  for  development  of  interyention.  n^dels,  field  ^mplementatioii  and 
evaluation  plans ,  and  field  site  se^ction  and.^taff  training.  Beginning 
in  September  1978  there  Will  be  a  three  year  f  ield  .trjLal  of ^  the  models  with 
Impact  data- extracted  aijnually, fbr  evaluation  and  results  reported  annually. 
There  will  also  be  a  final  year  of  data  synthesis  and  analysiScWith  results' 
reported.  f6r  the  whole  effort.    The  results' will  be  applied  to  tlTe  existing"^ 
Special  Programs    and  will  furnish  successful  models  trb' St^te  and  local 
education  agencies  an4  hlglaer  education  institutions  for  use  in  their  own 
efforts  with  disidvantaged  students  at  the  high  school' and  college  levels. 

Tfie  model  developmei^t  report  and  design  for  the  project  will  be  , 
compl6^ed  in  mid-1977,  wl^h  the  first  evaluation  i^eport  due  in  the  spring  of  1980 
"and  tlie  second  impact  evaluation  report  due  a  year  later.    The  final  report  for 
ihe.compl0te\^jgperiment  ie  due  by  m^-i982.  .   /  ^ 

^ntractog;.   Systei  Development  Corporation,  Saifta  Monica,  California.  ' 
Sources  bf  Bvaluatioiv  Datatf  ,        i  * 

General  Accounting  Office,  Problems  of  the  Upward  Bound  Pr^am  '  Ss.. 
in  Preparing  Disadvantaged  Students  for  a  Po st secondary  ^gSuoat ion. 
'March  7,^l5l74,  Washington,^  D.  C.  '  ^  ^ 


Upwa>rd  Bounce  Program  fides. 


Estimates  of  Vhe  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  apd  the 
Talent  Search  Programs,  Volume  'II  of  A  Study  of  the  National 
Upward  Bound  and  Tarenf Search  Program^,  Research  Triangle  ^ 
'iistitutj?, ^Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1975. 
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Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Pro^gram^  Voiume -IV  of  A 
Study  of  the  National  Inward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs. 
Research  T^riahgle  InstWlite,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Cai 
.^976.;  .  *  V  ^  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  Olj^^UCATION  ERQGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Talettt.  Search  Progr 

Legislation; 

^  Higher  Ejiiication  Act  of.  1965.    Tittle  IV-A, 
'  .S^bpkx^A;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 
\  bv^^lic  Law  90-575;  Public  Law  91-230; 
Public  Law  92-^18}  Public  Law  94rA82. 


Expiration  Date; 


October  1, 


197^9 


funding  History 


1966. 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
4974 
1975 
976 
1977 
197.8 


2/ 


Authorization- 
1/  , 

1/  *  ' 
$  [4,000,000 

56,680,000" 

*96, 000,000 

96,000,000 

100.000,000,  ^ 

10^,  0D0;0P0 

100,000,000 

'  iob,ooo^,oao 

2^0,000^0 
ioOv.  000^0  - 


Appropriation 

$2,000,000  ' 

2,500,000 
.  4,000,000 
4,000^000^ 
5,000,€00"  , 

5,oag7tJOO' 

5,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
^6,000,000 
6,000,000  J^' 
8.,  900, 000- 
11;000,000  (est. 


) 


1/  ^u'ch  sums  as  Aay  be  necessary. 


2/  Re^kesents  budget  authority^.    Beginning  ^ir^/  FY  1970  fijnds  authorized  ^/ 
were  corabijned  for  the  Special  Programs  for  Students  fromfUis advantaged 
-  Backgrounds .  '        .  .  v     *  .  \  *  >  ^  * 

Progi?am  Goals  and  Objectiyea  y     '   .  '  / 

'Talent  Search  programs  are  designed  to  identify  qualified  youths,  ^ 
including  qualified  youths  residirig  in  areas' of  severe  rural  isolation,  of 
financial  or* cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  potential  for  pyst secondary 
educational  training  dnd  especially  such  youths  who  have  delayed  pursuing 
postsecondary  educational  training  and  encourage  tl\em  to  complete  secondary 
school' and  undertake  postsecondary  educational  training..*  The- program  also 
publicizes  student  financial  ai,d  programs  and  enc&urages  secondary-school  or 
college  dropouts  of  demonstrated  *apt^tude  ^to  reenter  educati^onal  programs. 
The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  (1')  increase  the*^rate  af  which*  youths  of 


'J' 
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*finaQcial  or  cultural  need  complete  secondary  school  and  enroll,  with' 
adeqtat^  financial  aid,  in  postsecond^^^^U^Ftlonal  programs,   (2)  decftease 
the  rate  of  secondary  and  po^tsecondajfWrsqhool  dropouts,  (3)  increase  the 
nujiber  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  school  dropouts  who  reenter  educational 

'programs*,  and  (4)  increase  the  "post  secondary  enrollment*  rate  of  youths  who 
have  delayed  pujsuing  postsecotidary  educational  training.  >  > 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the ^Talent  Search  Program  allows  youths 
from  other  than  low- income  families,  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  total 
served,  to  benefit  from  the  projects.       *  '        «  - 

>  -  > 

Thft  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Jalent  Search  Program,"  and  t;he 
program  regulations,  use  several  terms  to  describe  the  target  population 
.^nd  goals  foiAth^  program.V  Such  critical  terms  or  phrases  as  "cultural 
need,"  "exceptional  potential,"  and  "cfemonstrated'  aptitude"  are  * 
d|.fficult       define.  '  fnadequate  definition  may  cause  wide  and 
't:pnflicting  interpretation  of  the  target  populat^ton,  and  the  lack  of 
specificity  ma'Hes  It  difficult  to.  measure  the  attainment  of  program 
objectively   /  ' 

Program  Operations;     ^      \  ,  ^  '  •     ^    ^  . 

»  '  *  i  • ' 

Talent  Search  is  ^  project  grant  program  which  wo'rUs  through     *  ^ 
itis.tiCtutions^  of  higher  education,  public  ,^nd  privacy 'agencies  ana 
df ganizatioqs  tb  provide  ser^ic,fes*^o  disadv-antagejf}  youth  in  secondaty 
schooJ.s  or  who  are!  <JropOuts..   The  progran^  is  managed  principally  't;hrough.  ^ 
the'»regional  offites  and  partly  ^t^hrough  the  OE  central  of f ice Awards 
are  made  competitively.    The  program  is  fot^ward-funded  and  no  iMf€chlng 
gra^its  ar^  required  of  grantees.         ^  ^       r         '  c 

The  local  projects  operate  a  recruiting  eff^rp  to  iderttj^fy  Souths 
who  need* the  programi'fiT  services,  and  counsel  them'^arbout  opportunities  for 
furthering  their  education.  '         ,    '  -  '        '  ' 

f       •  *  ■  .        '  i  .  *   '  '  '  <      .  . 

•A  re'cfent  study  of  the  program  shbwed  that  alA  projefdt^irectot^  e:^ress^d 

-a  ^ndamental  philosophic  cOrtcern  with  educational!  opporttniities  for  the 
mln)Dritie,^nd  the  educationally  disadvantaged.    Their  stated  pjroject  objectives 

•wer^  two-fold.    First,  they  focused  .on  iny?rbvlng  the  client  group's  education^ff^ 
and  vocational  status  and  selfi-perc^ption^  and!second,,  on  increasing  school- ^and 
community-aw^rertess  ,of  the  client  group's  need's.    Gi\^en  this  common 'base,  all 
projec^ts^  provided  service^,  intendjed  to  encourage  ^clieats  to^aspire  to  a 

^ postsecondary- education,      *  .  *  '      \  , 

-  •  •  s " '  ■    "  A  '  ■  ■ 

a  '  ^e  1  numb.erv  and  kinds  of  services 'prjovided  clients  var4eJW)ndiderably       ^  , 
^acr6ss  proj.ec;:s^  claasified  by  size,  ethnicity  and  location  of  ma]jority 
of  ^lients; *type  of  host  institufion,  age,  and  USOE  region  location. 
However, va^l  projects 'generally :    encqjiraged  the  completion  of  high 
school  an^  the  a-tjt^tnS^nt  of  ^  postseTJfondary  educati'J>n;  provided  inf <51rmation 
on  educational  opportunities  and  financial, as si stance;  and  assisted  in  the 
mecfh^nics  of  applying  fgr.  admission  and^f inancial  aid.    To  a  more  limited 
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extent,  projects  provided  fpllow-up  activJSties  and  assistance  to  in»dre 
that  clients  actually:  enrolled. in  postsecondary  institutions;  reached 
the  campus^  and  began  their  studies;  and  b^ame  adjusted  and  oriente^  ^ 
tx>  the  campus. 

In  rec^iying  these  services,  about  onfe-sixth  of  the  clients  had  had      .  , 
only  one 'contact  with  Talent* Search,  about* one-half  had  had  two  to  five  ^ 
contact^;  and 'about  onfe-third  had' had  six  X)r  more  contacts. 

Program  pcope;'  ^ 

The  ta^rget  population  "of .  this  program  is  more  than  four  million  , 
■  persons.    This  population  includes  all  persons  from  l^ftto  27  years  of  age,^ 
whQse  highest  ^ade  attended  in  school  was  between  graTe  6  and  grade  12,  and 
whose  family  income, is  below  the»*poverty  level.    Only  about  ^  per,cen^  of 
this"  population  is  now  being  served  by  the  Talent^i^Search  program,  ^ 
' (This  definition  does' not  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problem  oi  including 
possiW.e  clienrs'due  to.*"cuLtural»need.")  ^ 

.    *  During  aca'demic  yeaf  1975-76,  116  projects  w^re  funded  with  Che  $6*  > 
million  appropriation;  of  these  projects  lll^arfe  continuing  and"  5  are  new. 
The  grant^  ranged' from  $6 ,000' to  *$1 7*5, 200  with  an  average  grant  of  $51,716. 

'Average  cast  pgr  client  was  estimated  by  the  prc^gram  at  $41,  .based  on  the, 

'estimated  "total  of  146,000  clients  tc^  be  served.^ 

During^  the  period  from  .JuJ-y  1,  1^6  ^through  DecemBi^  31,  1976*,'  130- 


prbjects  were  funded  with  the  ^6.  milliy/n'appropriatiom.   Jtf  th^^e  projects, 
36  received  two  .mon^h  funding  for  the^transttl^in  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1976.   'Based  upop  iOO  reporting  projects,  the  co^t^per  clien^^as' $115. .  The 
rOO^^rojects  reported  serving  52,112  clients  with  aboifL  44-,^p^cent  blanks,  *  ^ 
22  ^percent  white  anc^  34,  percent  of  o^her  ethniciXy,  such  as  Native  Americans 

*  X>r  .Mexican-Americans.    Appr6ximately '55  percent  of  these  clients  were ''female. 

•  About '60  percent  of  these 'fclients  liad  faml^ly  incomes  gf  less  thM  $6,,O00-and_ 
.a  small  portion',  roughly  13  i^ercent ,  had'  family  j»ic6m^s"  of  $9,CraO  6r  more. 

a>  Program  Ef fecti^^etiess  an;!  Progress:  '  5 

,  I^^i^e  19V5-76  academic  year , ^ 46,895  clients  were  placed  in .iw^st secondary 
ed^aiApn  With  an  additional  29,358  accepted,  but  not  'yet  enrolled/  Approximately 
21,000  •actual,  or  pot.entfal  dropouis  Uere  persuaded  to  return , to .  school  or  college.^ 
Sllgghtly  i^ore  than  4,0g0  wete  enrolled  in  hig^;school  equivAlenty  programs..*  ^ 

^    '       .         '   \      —        r    ^  ^    '      <  ^    ,         /  «  * 

,    Ba^sed  upon  t^e  reports  c%  100  ctf  ^he  130  funded  orojects  from  July  1976 
threugh  i)ec;ember  31. '1976,  apgT;'bximateiy  ' 6,100  actual  or  potential  <iropouts^  were 
iJersuaded.to  r^turn'to  school  or  college.    Nearly  1,200' cl^epts  were  enrolled  in^ 
high  scIjo€)J.  eq'uiyalency  programs.    In  addition, "slightly  more  than  24,060  clients 
weire  plained  In  postsecondary  edupat ion/ with  ^n  additional  (3,300  rfccepte^,.  but 
ript  yet  enroH^ed.  ^  »  ^         *  .  . 
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The  recent  evaluation  1/  of  the  Talent  Search  Program  shows  that,  given 
•the  fu22y  definition  of  the  target  population  and  the  lack  of  measurable     .  * 

'    objectives,  virtually  any  person  requesting  assistance  Was  served— jmost 
of  whom  were  determined  to  be  aitgible  by  virtue  of  iow  .income  and 
.  related  criteria  (approximJateiy  80  percent).    The  required  ^'exceptional 
patent iAl"  criterion  was  aplplied  to  ^pproximately\a  third  of  the  client^ 
When  th^  cr^iteria  was  applied,  it  was  often  defined  as  a  non?-acMemic  ^  -jx 
measjipe^r -personal  judgment •    Several  jJrojects,  TTowever,'-repoi;ted  the 
,  use  of  traditional"  academic  measures  (test  scores,  grades,  class  rank,  •^^ 
etc.)  ^  'determining  "exceptional  potential."    Thirty-five  percent,  of  the^ 
•project  directors  expressed  dissati«/action  with  the  guidelines?  for  ^ 
defining  the  target  population Most  of  this  dissatisf a<^tion  wasydiVected"* 
at  tlie  "restrictive"  and  "unrealistic^'  nature  of  the  low-income  criteria. 
(Thes6  Income  criteria  could  be  bypassed  tn,  many  instances  by  applying  the  ^ 

'  . cultural  need* criterion.)  ^ 

Project  directors  reported  in  the  study  much  confusion  with^  accounting 
for  project^achievements  due  to  the  ambiguity  over  the  official  OE 
definition  of  a  program  "client."    Very  few  project  directors  (9  percent) 
'A^eportfed  using  the  OE  definition  of  a  client.    Thirty-four  percent  of  the 

respondents  did  not  follow*  the  "2  contact"  requirement — 18  percent  required 
.  only  1  coi^tac*  and  16  percent  required  at  least  3.  contacts .    Compliance  ^ 
with  the  requirement  that  a  contact  be  defined  as  "sustained  counsel  by  the 
project  director  or  by  his  representat^ye"  also  varied  across  pr^ects. 
More  specifically,  38  percent  of  the  directorp^  reported  that  tKein  definition 
of  a  contact  included  telephone  con Acts  or  group ^meetings  or  letter* contacts 
Several  raise^i  the  issue:-   since  cl^ent;s  were  often  served  through  a  single 
contact,  and  since  a  great  deal  of  staff  was* utilized  in  letter  or  telepbonf 
contacts,  why  shbuld  these  interactions  not  be 'counted  as  (legitimate    ,  "^"^^ 
contacts?  ^  ?  v     *  | 

The  study  of  th*e  program  assessed  project  f'Sles  at  grant^ee  sites  ' 
^o  determine  their  Adequacy  and  to  validate  program  data.   .TKe  content        *  ' 
and  organization  of  the  client  record^  files  varied  consid^ably  ~* 
.  across- projects.    Files  in  certain  projects  y&te  cbmprehensi^^e  and 
'    fcomplete  an'S  data  ;^ere  collected  and  filed  in  an  organized  manner;  whereas 
*'  the  'files  in"  other  proj'ects  contained  litt^le  informatipn,  often  tollected 
,   and*  filed  in  a  hapKazard-  fashion.'   Overall,  client  records  and'  project  file 
were. in.  less  thata/satlsfactpry  condition.    Most  files  generally  contained 
suchf.ba^it  dea.cri^'tive  data  as  the  cl'ient's  age,  sex,  ethnicity and  "grade 
levttl.    Hqwever,'  data  critical  t^y  determining  a  client's  eligibility  for 
the-  prograp^^  hi^.  application  for  axid  attainment  #f  f inapcial  aid  or 
postsecondary  admission,  his  .strengths  and  weaknesses,  and ^hfs  achievement' 
of  oth^r  Talent*^  Search 'objec^iives  w^rfe  aften  isicomplete- ^r' missing.. 
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The .limited  degree  to  which  these  kinds  of  information  wer/  recorded 
in  the  client ilea,  and  survey  findings  of  the  postsecondary  status  of 
fbrmer  clients,  raises  a  general  question^as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Talent 
Search  counseling  services  and  follow-up  activities/  A^roxlmateiy  three- 
fourth^  f,  the  students  reported  by  the  projects  to  liave  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
inatituWons  between. July  1,  and  December  31,  1973,  had  actually  enrolled.  And 
about  ttfree-fourths  of.  these  verified  enrollees"  were  still/enroiled  in  the 
sprihg  of  1974.     (Most  of  those  who  were  not  enrolled  in  the  spring  had  dropped 
<mt  of  their  own  choice.)   ^The  percent  of  initial  enrollees  varied  across 
Institution  types  (higher  percents  in  private  as  .opposed  to  public  institutions), 
as  did  the .percent ^of  enrollees  who|rcmained  in  the  spring  (higher  percents  ^ 
in  four-year  as  opposed  to  two-year  institutions) .  ,It  appears,  therefore, 
that  greater  effort  is  required  to  match,  clients  to  the  institutions  where 
they  may  most  likely  .fulfM?"  their  aspirations.  ^ While  counselors  encouraged 
clients  to  >pply*  to  instituti^>ns  where  they  felt  J;hey  could  be  accepted  and 
could  •,hand  16  the  challenge  in  general  terms,  there  appeared  to  be  a  need  for 
more  academic  counseling  and  better  matching  of  .individuals  to  educational 
programs.^  Related  to  thi^,  there  a^ears "to  be  a  tendency  for  project 
personnel' to  recommend  a  specified  set  of  institutions  to  clients;  while.  r 
this  has  certain  obvious  advantages^  ±t  may  also  limit  the  educational 
prospects  for  program* clients .  /       .  '  '  h  '  ^ 

Costs  for  the  program  were  also  analyzed  by  the  study  contractor.  The» 
analysis  of  the  sources  and  uses  of  funds  provide  a  descriptive  profile  6f 
the  financial  characteristics  of  Taleni  Search  projects.    Data  summarized         '  ' 
Sfor-Sfe  projects  indicated '^af  the  average  total  cost,,  including  in-kind 
payments  and  contributions,  was  $7A,000  per  project,  for  the  1973  program 
year.    Of  the  $63,700  in  cpst  allo<lation  liy  sources  and^uses^of  funds,  -84. 
percent  wa^  funded  by  USOE;  the  pr^nary  use  of '  those 'USOE  funds  was  to 
meet  personnel  costs,  which  accounted  for  75  percent,  of  the  reported  costs. 

Although  the  average  total  coats-,  ^irtcluding*  in-kind  payments  and  ^  ^ 
.^contributions,  ^as  $7^,000,  individual  project' tot^l  costs  Ranged  from' 
$6,400t)  to  $331,000.    Factors  analyzed  for  their  cjoritributio?  to  .the.  ^      ,  ^ 
variation  included  the  number  of  clients  seig/^d  by  the  proje'cxt,  the 
proximity  of  the  clients  to  the  project,  and  the  type  of  host '^.nstitutriton. 
0^  those  variable^  examined,  only  the  association  between  project  costs  \ 
and  the  number  of  clients  produced  a  statistically,  significant  relationship. 
Including  in-kind  contribtiti^ns ,  Talent  Search  profjects  incurred  a  fixed  ^ 
fost  of  $42,730  per  year  and  a  variable  cost  of  $24.81  per  client  to  implement* 
the  program  durin'g.  the  1973*  program  year.    The  numberjof  clients  in  a  prdject  . 
^  e3q>laljned  a  majority '  (552)  of  - the  variation  in  reported  costs  per  client, 
which  ranged  from  $23  to  $481.    .The  analysis  showed  /hat  ,a  1,0  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  clients  In  a  project  was  associated  with  a  6  percent  reductipit  ^ 
in  reported  cost  per  client.    The  relationship  be.tween  costs  per  client  and 
project  location  and  population  charact,eristics  was  not  significant.    ^        .  - 

The  recent  stud^  of  Xalent  Search  verified  that  about  75  percent^ 

clients  reported  by  T&lent c^earch' projects  as  having  enrolled  actually  did  ^ 

so^    This  figure,  is  subject  to  two  qualifications:  •  (1)  some  clients 'repqrted 

to  have  enrolled^  hut  who  did  not  do  so,  may  have  enrolled  elsewhere;  ^(2)  , 

'  / 


some  of  those  who  did,  enroll  were  clients  from  th%  prior  program *ye^r.  The 
verif ied^number  of  clients  who  enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  institution  in  1973 
74,  compared  with  the  $6  million  of  annual  program  expenditure,  means  that  the 
Talent  Search  Program  expends  abou,t  $242  (excluding  non-Federal  contr^-butions) 
per  placement  ii^  a  postseconda^  education  instii^utionx^ 

In  addition* t9  those  already  described,  a  number  of  Talent  Se'arch 
program  strengths/and  weaknesses  w6re  identified  by  the  study: 

-  )  .  ^ 

1.  Th€  recruitment  strategy  appears  effective  in  getting  to  a  sizable 
number  of  contacts  in  the  target  populations  of  interest.  This 
strate^  involves  a  concerted  ef fort  ^o  motivate, an  interest  in  t 
further  education  among  disadvantaged  youths. 

2.  Projects  engage  in  a  series  of  standard  services,  encompassing 

'    dissemination]  of  information,  assistance  in  the  application  process,  ^ 
.  obtaining  of  financial  a^d,  and  personal  counseling.    This  appears  to 
,        '  be  the  essence  of  Talent. Search. 

'  3.    Effective  relatio^H^iips  were  developed  with  a  standard  group  of 

'   institutions  to  which  clients  applied  and  which  many  then  attended.  * 
This  suggests ' that  the  program  had  found  institutions  responsive  to 
^he  needs  of  the  disadvantaged.    ^  -     ^  ' 

'4.    Staff  appeared  dedicated  to  program  g9als  and  objectives;  their 
cohesion  and  interaction  appeared  to  be  adequate,  although  there 
was  iittle  staff  trainin'g  provided  .and  considerable  staff  turnover. 
'     r  • 
SV^The  populations  being  served  may  merit  further  consideration,'  .in  view 
^f  the  criteria  employecf  in  selecting  clients;  i.e..  Talent  Search  does 
not  so  much  seek  out  eligible  or  special  individuals  as  it  serves  those 
who  respond  to  it.-*  AIsq,  further  "at'teiitibn  may  be  given  to  the 
usefulness  -^f  criteria  for  selecting  clients  Iq  tgrms  of  potential  for  * 
continued  education.  '  ' 

6.  there  appears  to  be  a  need  to  make  greater  efforts,  to  match^lients 

to  the  institutions  where  they  ma^|||^st  likely  fulfill  their  aspirations^. 

7.  Adequate  funding  for  the  acclivities  undertaken  app^ears  ^o  be  d  need 

V  in  many  projects*    This  is  related  to  an  apparent  'effort  on  tlie  part  of 
many  of  them  to  Iserve  large  areas  and  large  populations,  atpd  the  ^resulting 
circ^mstahcfe  that  many  clients  are  seen  only  very  seldom.  ' ' 

.Cotounlcation  with  tlie  USOE  regional  offdces  could  be  enhanced  by 
g^ater/btteritioiJi  to  the  considerable  technical  and  support  ne^lds  of  , 
indiv^ual  projects  in  each  region.    From  the  standpoint  iff  both  the"* 
national  and  regional  offices  responsible  for  Talent  .Search,  there 
J  '  appeaifs  to  be  a  need  for  more  extensive  monitoring,  more  technical 
^  assistance,  provision  of  feedback  to  ^d  among  individual  projects, 
and  developpient  of  models  which  can  serve  as*  a  .means  for  continuing  ^ 
redefinition  and  refinement  of  the  program.  .  % 
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9.    While  positive  impact  on  schools  and  postsecondary  i^titutions  has  • 
been  perceived  as  a  program  ajccdmplishment ,  a  relatively  gniall 
amount  o^  such  impact  was  reported*    Also,  some  negative  in^ipact  was 
reported  in  that  there  appealed  to  be  a  tendency  iii  some  high  schools  •  - 

to  come  to  depend  upon  Talent  jSearch  to,  do  the  school's  job*  in  provlttng 
counseling  and  counselihg-related  services  to  disadvantaged  students «^ 

10:    The  qualifications  of  staff  members  to, provide  a  number* of  services 
may  be  questioned  in  view  of  the  findings.    Personnel  overall  appear 
to  be  ill-equipped  to  handle  such  matters  as  academic  counseling, 
career  guidance*  testing,  and  interpretation  o£^  educational  and  .aptitude 

data.        '  '  ^        V  ,  . 

/  *  ^  '  • 

The  study  of  the  Talent 'Search  program  was  descriptive,  including 
a  survey  of  college  registrars  to  validate  the  postsecondary  enrollment  of 
former  Talent  Search  clients.    Since  it  was. a  descriptive  study,  without  a 

•  control  group  of  youths  similar  to  those  served  l^y  the  program  but  who  / 
did  not  have  access  to  the  program' s  "lervicesJ,  an  assessment  of  the  program's 
impact  on  high  school  retention  and  college  entrance  cannot  be  done. 

•Consequently,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  based  on  the  study,  that  'the  program  ^ 
does  ^r  does  not  place  students  in  college  who  woulj^  not  have  enrolled        ^  ^ 
without  the  program's  services.  ^  * 

♦Overall,  the  l)rogram^seems  to  suffer  ftom  a  lac^  of  tlear  definition 
and  logic  and  its  intervention  models'"^  strategies  are  not  well-defined  or 
coherent*    These  limitations  can  affect  [the  attainment  of  program  goals. 

In  those  &lses  where  improvements  in  program  operat4.oris  can  be  made  on 
y  the  basis  of  the  study,  they  have  been  included  in' revised  program  regulations. 
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Ongoing  an4  Planned  Evaluati^  Studies;  ^ 

A  study  \f  the  Talent  Sfearch  program  by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  Noyth .Carolina ,  has  been  completed.*  The  final 
report  is  available. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

De^scrlptive  Study  of  the  Talent  Search  Program,  Volume  III  of  A 
Study  of  the. National  Upward  BQund  and  Talent  Search  Programs, 
Research  Triangle  Ijffstltute,  Research  Triangle  Pafk,  Ndrth  Carolina , 
.    December  1975.       V     *    '  ^* 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
Search  Programs,  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National^  Upward  Bound 
and  Talent  Search  Programs,''  Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina , *May  1975.  j 

Program  Data. - 
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-  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  QN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name:  %  '  *  , .     *  ^ 

Educational  (Jpportunity  Centers 

e  Legislation;  ^  ,    Expiratlifen  Date; 

mgher  Edacatiofi,  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A,     '         October  1,  1979 

Subpart  4;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318;  a 

as  amended  by  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1976.  '  ,       *^  * 

Funding  tfistory^      Ye^r  Authorization  Appropriation 

1974  1/  $3,000,000    .  • 

^1975  '  '3,000,000 
1976  %  3,000,000 

^        '  1977  4',000,000 

1978.  5,000,000         •     .      *  \ 

1/    $200,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  programs  that  comprise '•he  Special 
Programs  for  Students  ftrom  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds. 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives;  .  ^  <  . 

This  program  is  intended  to  serv6  areas  with  major  concjlitrations  of 
low-income  populations 'by  providing,  "in  coordination  \^h»othetf  applfcaHIe 
programs  and  serv'ices;  /  \  ■  .   #  ' 

inforTna|;iQn  with  respect  to  financial  and  ^cademic  assistance  , 
available'ror  persons  i^esiding  in  such  apeas  desiring  to  pursue  a 
program  of  postsecondary  education;       ^  ^ 

assistance  to^such  perstDns  in  applying  for  admission  to  institutions, 
at  which  a  program  of  po'Stsecondary  education  is  offered,  including 
preparing  necessary  applications  for  use 'by  admission  and  financial, 
aid  officers,  and  '  ».  "  ^  * 

counseling  services  and  tutorial  and  other  liecessary  assistance  to 
such  persons  while  attendJLi\g  such  institutions. 

*  The  cenCers  also  are  to  serve  as  recruiting  and  coQnseling  pools  to  . 
c^rdinWe  resources  and  staff  efforts  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
a^d  c|f:«frher  institutions  offering  programs  of  postsecondary  education,^  in 
admitting  educationally  disadvantaged  persons. 
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awhile  the  legislated  goals  of  the JTa lent  Search,  Upward  Bound  and 
Special  Services  programs  are  aimed  airtndividuals  in'wi'ed  of  project 
services,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed  to  ser^e 
residents  of  major  areas  with  a  high  concentration  of  loW- income  ^  * 
populations.    Consequently,  any  resident  of  a  funded  area, is  eligible 
to  receive  project  services.    This  broad  mandate,  without  the  restrictions 
of  ageC  income >  disadvantaged  cultural  x>r  educational  backgrounds 
charactViristic  6f  the  other  Sppcial  Programs,  offers  more  latitude  to  xhe^ 
project  to  deal  with  the  educa'tionalr  need^  of  a  geographic  area  without 
restrictions.  '  ^ 

Program  Operations:  '  ^ 

The  Office  of  Education's  central  office  awards  Educational  Opportunity  ' 
CeAtjer  Program  grants >  on  a  cost-shating  basis  pacing  up  to  75. percent  of 
thejcost  of  e^stablishing  and  operating  a  center,  to -approved  post^condary 
institutions,  or  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations.    Awards  which' 
are  forward- funded  "are  made  competitively  for  a  one-year  period.  - 

'  The  Centers  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  persons  who  need 
the  program's  services  an4  to  counsel  tl^m  about  opportunities  for  furthering 
their  education*-    The  Centers  also  proviS*  remedial  and  tutorial  services  to 
students  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  postsecondar/  schools. 

Program  Scope;   *  •  "       ^  ^"^^^  ^        ,  • 

On  June  3J0,„. 191^.  J:be.3.dyjcjatjLonal  Opportunity  Cent_ers  Prp^am  co^pleted^  its 
second  y^ear  of  operation:    Final  reports  submitted  to- the  OE  central 'office 
.indicated  that  the  twelve  funded  projects  provided  various  forms  of  counseling 
'and  assistance  to  37,169  4)articipants.    Eight  HEW  regions  posted  one  Center 
each,  while  two  regions  hosted  two  Centers  each.    The  average  grant  size  was 
$2-50,000  and  the  ^average  co^-per-particij^jJrwas^,$81.  • 

I.    Total  number  of*  participants  by  Ce\iter.  *  Estimated  Cost-Peiv-Participant 

:/ 

Massachusetts  (I)  '       3.837     -  $84 

'   ^^ew  Jersey  (II>  679  .     '  $368 

New  York  (II)  5,794  $51 

District  of  Columbia  (III)  1,234  •  $243 _     _  ^  _ 


-  a 
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^       '      Alabama  (IV) 
Ohio* (V) 
Texas  (VI) 
New  Mexico  (VI) 
Missouri  (Vil) 
Colorado  (Vlfl) 
Californfa  (IX) 
>   Washington  (X) 


4,968 

$50 

4,494 

$55 

1,509 

$99  ''^^ 

3,781 

$85\ 

3,052 

$8L 

4,116 

$68  . 

1,226 

$133  ^ 

37,169  TOTAL 

$81  average  opst 

per  student 


'  ^Tot€l',;partftij^nts  by  ethnicity. 


American  Indian 
Black' 

Spanish  Descent 
^Mexican  American 
Puerto  Rican 
•  Other 
White  r 
Other  1/^ 
No^  Reported 


III.    Total  participants  *by  sex 


Male 

Female  y 
Not  Reported 


1,350 
16,345 

2,913 
1,781 
720 
11,716 
1,771 
'  573 
37,169  TOTAL 


16,770 
19^968 
431 

37,169  TOTAL 


^4% 
44% 

8% 
5% 
2% 
32% 

2% 


100% 


^5% 
54% 

~   1%  -X 


100% 


IV.    Age  of  parjricipants  at  time  of  entry  into  program. 

^      -  *^  ^  \ 

^    iJnder'iS    '      .      '  5,247           "  14% 

18  -'24<?                ,  'l^r358  47% 

25  or  Over  13,956     '  38% 

Not  Reported  •  ^         ^08    .  2% 


_  _      ^'-^  3 7, 1#  TOTAL     _  _  100% 

V.    Number  of  participants  physically  disabled. 

\  l,37l'  (4%  of  total) 
VI.    Number  of  participants  who  are  veteran^.    ^  v 

'    •»  .     .  '    ^     3,118  (8%  of  - total) 

1/  Includes  ^slan  Amer-lcaifl^^^ 

M.B.    Because  of^^undlng,  percents  ma;^  not  add  to  100. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;   ,  . 

Due  to  the  newness  of  this  progr^,  an  evaluation  has  "not  yet  bee^ 
conducted.    Program  ddta  ,f or  the  fjrst  year  of  the  program  shows  that 
12y412  participants  were  placed  in  postsecondary  schools  or  other 
types  of  training  p|:ogramSy  and  2,707  participants  had  been  accepted 
by  a  postsecondary  institution  but  had  riot  yet  begun  their  studies. 
More  th£(n  100,000  individuals  received  some  form  of  assi^stance 
through  the  Centers,  •  *  '  • 

*  '        '  . 

i|ing  and  Planned^  Evaluations;   ^  ? 

An  Evaluation  o£  Demonstration  Models  for  the  Special  Programs  for 
yStudents  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds  .       >  ' 

_^ie  major  purpose  of  this  study  i«s  to, develop  and  evaluate  more  effective^ 
^     and  Efficient  c'o^ipensatory  education  techniques,  or  models^^to  l^iprove  program 
*  impact  on  ifs  participants,  ^is  project,  which  began  in  September  1976, 
comprises  about  two  years  for  development  of  intervention  models,  field 
Implementation  and  evaluation  plans,  ^nd  field  site  sel^ct^n  and  staff 
training.  _^Beginning  in  September  1978 "there  will^be  a  three  year 'field 
trial  ofithe  models  with  impact;' data  extracted  annually  for  evaluation 

\  and  results-reported-^nnually .    There  will  als^  be  a  final*  year  of  data  

synthesis  and  analysis"  with  results  reported  for  the  whole  .effort.  The 
results  fill  be  applied  to  the  existing  Special  Programs,  and  will  furnish* 
successful  models  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and^higher  education 
institutions  f arouse  in  their  own'. efforts  with  disadvdntagett*  students  at  the 
hfgh  school  and  college  levels.  '  * 

^  l^ie  model  development  report  and  design  for  the  project  will  be  < 

CQxdpiezed  in  late  1^7,  with  the  first  evaluation  report  due  in  the  .spring  of  19^0 
^        and  the  second  impact  evaluation  ^report  due  a  year  later*    The  final  report  for  ^ 
the-^ complete^  expei:iment  is  due  by  mid-1982. 

Contractor ;    System  I>evelopment  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  Calif(^rnia.  ^ 

a  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Reports  by  the  centers-  to  the  program  manager.       -  .      .  ^  ^ 

:  -  •         ■   ■  ,  )     ■  ;  • 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Sp.ecial  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  ^    f  •  ^ 


Legislation;  ^ 

Higher^  Education  Act  of  1965.  T^ltle  IV-A, 
Subpart  4;  Public  Uw  89-329;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
.  91-230;  as'  amended  by  Public <Law  92-318;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-3'80;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  94-482. 


Expii^tionNjate: 
September  30,  1979 


Funding  History;  Year' 


Authorization  1/ 


Approg^ 


iation 


1970  . 

$  56,680,000 

$10,000,000 

1971 

96,000,000 

15, 000 i 000 

1972 

•  96,000,000* 

15,000,000 

1973 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

L974 

,  100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

23,000,000  / 

1977 

200,000,000 

30,600,000 

1978  . 

200,000,000 

-    '      53, POO, 000  (est.) 

l_l    Represents  budget  authority.     Beginning  in  FY  1970-  funds  authorized 

^  were  combined  for  the  three  programs  of  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound, 

and  Talent  Search. 

«  *  • 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Special  Services  program  is  designed  to  provide  remedial  and  other 
special  services  for  youths  from  low- income  families  with  academic  potential, 
^but  who  may  be  disadvantaged  because  of  severe  rural  isolation  who  (1)  are 
ej^irplled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  which 
is  a  beneficiary  of  a  grant  or  contract  and  (2)  by  reason  of  deprived  educational, 
cultural,  or  ecpnomic  background,  or  physical  handicap,  or  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  are  in  need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate. 
Continue,  or  resume  their  postsecondary  education.    The  goal  of  the  program^^is 
to  increase  the  retention  and  graduation  rates  of  such  students. 
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The  legislated  requirements  for  participation  in  the  program  by 
students  with  '^academic  potential"  and  who  need  "remedial  and  other 
special  services"  by  reason  of  "deprived  educational,  cultural,  or 
economic  backgrqiund ,  or  physical  handicap"  are  difficult  to  define  and  , 
implement^  Acatiemic  potential  widely  varies  in  definition  and  no  fully  / 
satisfactory  definition  exists.    The  separation  of  deprived  educational 
or  cul tur a Jl background  from  financial  need  as  a  qualification  for  ^ 
program  p^rticipation^causes  an  amorphous  target  population  that  de^iek 
rational , definition.    Similarly,  the  meaning  of  need  for  services  is  '  ' 

subject  to^ broad  and  conflicting  interpretation. 

Program  Operations;  •  ^ 

Special  Services  is  a  project  grant  program  making  awards  to 
institutions  of  hijgher  education  to  provide  remedial  or  bilingual 
edja&tiojial  teaching,  guidance,  and/or  counseling  services  for  students 
wi^i£m>^^W£ati6nal,  cultural,,  or  economic  deprived  background,  dr  physical^ 
^ha^Adicai>;!br  ^imited  English-speaking  ability.    The  program  is  forward-funded 
'^nd  it6  i^toMng  funds  *are  required  by  the  grantee  instit^utions. 

Recip^nts  of  gr^p^s  or  contracts  from  this  program  A?ho  serve  stud/nts 
of  limite^^EnglisR-spiaking  ability  must  include  in  their  cui:riculum  a/ 
.  program  §f  English  language  instruction  for  such  students.  ^  / 


The^p^6gram  is  administered  through  the  OE  regional  offices  witll 
[c;^^xceDtlon  of  a  small  amaunt  of  funds  awarded  to  national  demonaf^ation 
'djects/by  the  OE  central  office.     Awards  are  made  competitively.-^ 


*    M  the  inst^tut.ion  level,  a  Special  Services  program  is  defined  as  a 
separately  budgeted  formal  or  structured  body  of"  activity  by  the  j^hstitution 
for  erir^aied  students,  which  ±^  not  routinely  available  to  or  appfbpria*te 
/for  tl^evtypical  entering  student,  but  is  directed  toward  the  moref  disadvantaged 
Student.    There  shouia. fe^  a  stat^ent  of  institutional  record  asy' to  the  goal^ 
^nd  objectives  of  the  fecial. program^  with  specification  of ^target  population, 
interventicm  or  treatment  strategies,  and  there  should  be  an  institutional 
staff  member  charged  with\resp^jisibility  for  the  ^^inistration  and  maintenance 
of  the  program.  \  .  *    '  , 

Program  Scope:  \  \.  '  ^  / 

t       Census  data  shows  that  t\here  were  about  1,200,000  poor' and  ^ 
near-poor  (up  tc^-$5,,000  family^ income)  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  high 
school  students.    At  least  65\percent  (800,000)  within  this  income  group 
will  be  expected  to  graduate  from  high  school,  and  about  35  percent  (280,000) 
of  these  high  school  g^^duates , wili  be  expected  to  enter  college  ^ 
eventually.    The  280,000  low-iT|come  students,  plus  those  physically  ^ 
handicapped  students  from  families  above  $5,000  incoSe,'  constitute- the 
core  of  the  target  population  in  need  of  special  services.    Evidence  from 
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the  study  of* the  Special  Services  program  reveals  that,  in  the  fall 
of  197JL,  14  percent  of  all  undergraduates  came  from  families  with  an  income 
that  placed  them  within  the  Federail  Government  * s /poverty  classification; 
this  is  the  prime  target  population  for  the  Special  Services  program. 
Also,  while  about  half  of  all  colleges  report  enrolling  11  percent  or' 
more  financially  disadvantaged  undergraduates,  only  about  one-^fourth 
to  one-half  of  all  colleges  have  a  post-matriculation  specia\I  services  * 
type  program  for  low-income  students.     (Some  of  the  other  colleges 
*  provide  -the  needed  services  even  though  they  may  not  have  an  explicit  , 
program.)   "The  principal  source  of  suppoi*t/fot  these  programs  is  the 
Federal  Government >  with  only  about  15  percent  supported  by  regular  " 
institutional  funds,  ind  less  than  10  percent  by  private  foundations. 
According  to  the  study,  the  most  frequent  program  components  found  in 
more  than  six  of  every  ten  programs  (from  all  funding  sources)  are 
academic  counseling  and  advising,  special  recruiting  strategy,  and 
tutoring.    About  half  provide  for  diagnosi§\of  learning  difficulty  pr 
for  remedial  courses,  and  almost  half  report  use  of  special  instructional 
media  or  strategies.    Alpost  half  involve  cooperative  efforts  with  'community 
agencies  or  organizations;  about  the  same  proportion  contain  job  placement 
elements.    Guidance  for  graduate  study  appears  in  about  one  in  every  five 
programs.    Slightly  mor^  than  half  of  the  programs  are  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  student  grants,  work-study,  and/or  loans^  for  program  ^ 
participants. 

Programs  funded  as  Federal  Special  Serviotes  programs  tend  to  have  a 
wider  variety  of  the  several  components  than  do  programs  funded  from 
o^er  sources.    Also,  the  content  of  the  programs  is  influenced  by 
institutionaj.  goals:     i.e.,  selective  institutions  more  fre'quently  provide 
tutoring  or  guidance  toward  graduate  study  and  provide  remedial  courses 
less  frequently  than  do  non-selective  institutions.    Programs  on  traditionally 
white  campuses  differ  in  content  from  those  Vn  traditionally  black  Campuses 
only  in  the  greater  frequency  of  recruiting  components  which  is  not  allowed 
in  Special  Service  Projects.  "     ^  > 

•  *  ^ 

In  FY  1975,  327  projects  were  funded  (9  new  and  318  continuing).  Thfe 
grant  sizes  ranged  from  $15,000  to  $250,000,  with  an  average  grant  of  $70,333. 
The  average  cost  per  student  was  $228.    Approximately  50  percent  of  the  clients 
were  black,  about  25  percent  were  white,  and  about  20  percent  were  Spanish-surnam^d, 
Approximately  55  percent  of  the  clients  were  female.    A^small  portion,  roughly 
8  percent,  of  the  elicits  reported  family  incomes  of  $$,X)Op  olrmore.  Approx- 
imately 63  percent  of  the  clients  reported  family  incomes  »of  $6,000  or  less. 


<^ 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1976,  through  December  31,  1976,  366  projects 
w'ere  funded  with  a  $23  million  appropriation.    Of  these  projects,  55  received  two 
month  funding  for  the  transition  quarter  ending  September  30,  1976^    Based  upon 
329  reporting  projects  of  the  366  total,  the  (lost  per  client  was  $337.  .Approx- 
imately 5  percent  of  the  clients  were  culturally  or  educationally  disadvantaged, 
6  percent  were  physically  disable^,  and  6  percent  weM  .of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  independent  of  tVie  low-income  critCTia.    About  one-half  of 
the  clients  were  black,  24  percent'  were  whiter,  ^nd  17  percent  were  Hispanic. 

Program  Effectiveness  .and  Progress: 

»     Program  records  show  that  in  FY  1975  (program  year  1975-76),  approx- 
imately 90,000  students  participated  in  the  Special  Services  program.  Of 
this  number,  ab^ut  66,500  received  supportive  services  for  the  entire  period; 
about.  5,800  students  showed  adequate  academic  and  persona^^  adjustment  and  moved 
out  of  the  program  into  the  regular  academic  channels  of  the  host  institu-^ 
tions;  about  5,800  graduated  from  the  host  institutions,  and  about  2,200  left  . 
the  host  institutions  to  transfer  to  other  colleges,  and  presumably  were  making 
.satisfactory  progress,  or  transfer  probajbly  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  evaluation  of  the  Special.  Services  program  has  shown  that  the 
median  age  of  the  programs  reported  (whether  Federal  or  non-Federal Ij^  ^ 
supported)  was  2'. 6  years  in  197^2,  and  only  three  percent  had  existed  t,en 
years  or,  more.    Therefore,  it  was  too  early  to  evaluate'  program  impact  by 
numbers  of  students  persevering  to  a  bachelor's  degree  or  continuing  into 
graduate  study. 

Also,  the  'study  has  revealed  that  being  disadvantaged  is  much  I 
more  than  a  financially  determined  phenomenon.    There  are  greater 
rtiif ferences  among  students  of  different  ethnic  classification  within 
J  the  low- income  group  than  there  are  between  poverty-level  and  modal 
(typical)  students  within  the  same  ethnic  classification.  Differences^ 
between  physically  handicapped  students  and  mod^^^fcudents  are  relatively 
minor — except  for  the  physical  disability.    Between  the  poverty-level 
and  modal  students,  the  study  did  not  find  substantial  differefnces  by  • 
major  field  of  study,  content  of  freshman  courses  takep,-«r  relative* 
difficulty  with  such  courses^    Most  students  in  the  study  wer^  in  their 
first  or  second  year,  and  diffjerences  in  these  areas  may  show. up  latey  in 
their  college  careers.  i 

As  expected,  the  poverty-level  students  reported  a  higher  degree 
of  participation  in  the  services  offered  by  these  programs  than  jiid  the 
modal  students.    This  differential  participation  wa^  particularly  large 
in  professional  counseling  and  assistance  on  financial  prob^^s  but  Was 
also  greater  for: ^  tutoring  by  students  and  professors,,  professional 
counseling  on  career  choices,  remedial  courses  and  coursed  6h  re^d;lng 
skill  development,  programs  to  improve  writing  and  number  skil]?^,' 
reduced  course  load,  profes^sional  counseling  for  personal  and"  aCade^ic  , 
problems,  and  several  other  areas.  *  =^  . 
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Although  substantial  positive  changes  occurred  among  recipieiXts  of 
these  services  in  attitudes,  values,  and  motivation,  there  was  llttKe 
indication  of  impact  of  the  services  on  the  academic  achievement  of 
the  target  population.    Disadvantaged  students  did  not  reduce  the 
gap  in  college. grade  point  average  between  themselves  and  the' regularly 
admitted  (modal)  students, 'differences  between  high  school  and  college 
grades, for  the'  two  groups  remaining  approximately  the  same.  The 
college  environment,  wl)ile  not  tending  to  magnify  previous  differences 
in  academic  achievement,  does  not  appear  to  be  compensating  for  such  difference 
Overall,  *the  academic  success  of  disadvantaged  students  at  institutions  with 
Special  Services  Programs  was  no  greater,  or  na  less,  than  at  colleges  without 
such  programs.    This  outcome  was  not  affected  by  any  differential  emphasis 
upon  specific  programmatic  elements  such  as  tutoring  or  counseling*    Th]^ve      .  o 
was  no.  evidence  that  the  colleges  these  students  were  in,  or  an^  support  ^  / 
service?  available  to  them,  were, helping  these  students  to  exceeti  the  level 
of  performance  that  Would  be  expected  of  them  in  college  given  their  l^el 
of  performance  in  high  school.  .         .  '     '        .  , 

^  1        ■  - 

With  regard  to  disadvantaged  students*  chn  satisfaction  with  their 
college  experience,  these  students  were, relatively  most  satisfied  at 
four-year  predominantly  white  institutions  and  relatively  least  satisfied 
at  two-year  community  colleges;  traditionally  black  colleges  fell  in         .*     *  . 
between  the^e^  two  groups .  ^  '       ,  -  »    ,       -  — 

In  summary,  the  evaluation  found  no  evidence  of  impact  associated 
-ith  services  offered\by  Special  Services  or  similar  programs/ 

A  recently  completed  comprehensive  review  of  research  on  the 
effectiveness  of  secondary  and  higher  education  intervention  programs 
for , disadvantaged  students  found  that  such  programs  at  the  postsecondary 
level  have  had  some  positive  impact  upon  program  participants.  These 
programs>,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  effective  in  increasing  retention 
of  didadi^antaged  youth  in  college,    ifn  some  instances,  academic  achievement 
appears^  po  have  beeA  improved,  but  still  remained  below  institutional 
average^  for  regularly  admitted  students.    Vhile  these  programs  appear 
to  assist -some  persons,  it  is.  entirely  possible  for  self-selection  to  ,  \ 
have  caused  these  outcomes,  and  "creaming*'  of  particlpantg/^as  been  ^  • 

served  in  a  number  of  these  tyjes  of  ,ju:agram8.-    Ab  \olth  ^l|ntervention 
programs  at"^tKe' Feee^ffdary^cEool  level ,  thf  strategy  used  tb  keep 
disadvantaged  youths  In  college  varieti  little  among  programs  •  Most^ 
programme  provided  remedial  instruction,  tutoring,  and  counseling, 
but  differed  in  the  *ex tent  to  wlpiich  they  tried  to  integrate  their 
participants  into  college  activities.    Like  high  school  level  intervention  ^ 
efforts,  higher  education  intervention  has  not  had  a  major  impact  on  the* 
organization  and  operation  of  colleges.  "  ' 
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The  college-level, programs  have  approached  the  problems  of  compensatory 
edi^jpation  for  disadvantaged  students  with  little  variation:    they  tend  to 
of fer  .old  strategies  to  mfeet  n^w  problems,  and  there  has  been  very  littlfe 
experimentation  witTi  different  modes  of  educational  intervention.  Similarly, 
little'  thought  has  been  given  to  the  criteria  to  be  use4  to  gauge  the 
achfevemeht  of  program  oM^ctives.    Since  program  administrators  cannot 
tell  whether  a  strategy  has  been  effective  or. not,  they  cannot  know  when 
to  change  or  reinforce  that  strategy.    Careiful  experimentation  with  varying 
techniques  in  varying  settings  is  needed  before  such  programs  can  advance 
beyond  their  limited  success.  *  " 

*  0 

It  should  be  noted  that  whete  improvements  la  progra(b  operations  can 

be  made  on  the  basia  of  findings  in  the  above  studies,  they  have  been 

included  in  the.  revised  program  regulations.  , 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

.An  Evaluation  of  Demonstrafcion^Modelg  for  the  Special  Program^  fax 
Studfihtg  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  and  evaluate  more » effective 
and- efficient  compensatory  edmrat: ion  techniques,  or  models,  to  iTttiTrove 
program  impact  on  its  particip|ints»    This  project^  which  >egan«  in 
September  1976,  comprises *&bout  two  years  for  development  of ' intervention 
models,  filed  implementation  and  evaluation  glans,' and  field  site 
selection  and^staff  trailing.    Be^ginning  in  Septsembet  i978"  there  will 
Ihe  a^  three  year  f iel4  trial  of  t^e  njodels  with  impact  Sata  extracted* 
annua  11)^ for  evaluation  and?  results- repotted  ar^nually.  '  There  will 
also  be  a  final  year  of  dnta,  synthesis  and  anaiysls:with  results  report>^d 
far"  the  whole  effort.    The  results  will  be  applied  ^o^the^  existing  . 
Special  Programs,  and  will  furnish  successful  models  , to  State  and    ,  i 
local  education  agencies  and  higher  fecjucation  institutions  for  use  in 
the.ir  own  efforts  with -disadvantaged , students  at  the  ^  high  school  and 
college  levels...  '     v. .      -  ' 

\        y\  ^ '   :  ' ;  ,      ^  ~ 

The  model  development  report  and  design  for  the  project  will  be 
completed  in  inid-197-7,  with  the- fJLfst  evaluation  report  due  in  the  spring  of 
and  the  second  impact  evaluation  r'&port  due  a  year  later.    The.  final  report  £o 
the  complete, ^exp^rJLment  is  Mue  by  raid-1982.  ^  - 

Contractor;    System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  ^ 

PtograVi  files.  •  »  . 

\ 

\ 

U.S.  Bureau  op^e  Census^  Curr^t  Populatlofi  Reports,  Series  P-20, - 
No.  222,  "ScliQol' Enrollment:    October  1970,"  derived  from  Tables 
14  and  1,5,. an^  unpublished  4ata  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  ^he 
Census.. 

Programmatic  Attention  to  "Disadvantaged"  Students  by  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  In  the  United  States;    A  .Census  for  L971-72, 
Educational  Testing  Servlcfe,  Princeton, 'New  Jerse;^,  April  1973 
(final  report  from  phase  one  of  the  evaluation  of  the  program 
for  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students-^itT^Hlgher  • 
Education) . 

The' Impact  pf  Special  Services  Programs  In  Higher  Education  for 

"Disadvantaged"  Students,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 

New  Jersey,  June  1975  (final  rep^ort  of  phase  two  of  the  evaluation 

of  the  program  for  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  , Students  In 

Higher  Education).  "    '  ^  \ 

Vincent  Tin  to  and^'Roger  H."  sHeCrman,  The  Effectiveness  of  Secohclary 

and  higher  Education  Intervention  Programs;    A  Critical  ReAHLew  of 

the  Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  September-  1974  ^ir^- 

(final  report  submitted  to  the  Offfte  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  ^'cc? 

Evaluation  of  the  U.S.  Office  of* Education) . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  yame; 

I       Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  ' 
V  Q 

Legislation; 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Ti<le  III; 
Public  Law  89^9,  as  amended 

Authorization 

$  55,000,000 
30,000,000 
^  55,000,0(J0 
35,000,000 
70,000,000 
91,000,000 
91,000,000 


Expiration  Date; 
October  1,  1979 


Approp 


riation 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


12p,000,000 
120,000,000 
420,000,000 
^0,000,000 
120,000,000- 
120,000,D0(J 


$-5, 
30, 
.  30, 
30, 
30, 
33, 

»  *  51, 
BIDP 
51,8i50,000 
51,9^92,000 
52,000,000 
♦52,000,000 
52',000,000 
52,000,000 


000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000- 

000,000 

850,000 

850,000  , 
AIDP 
05,500,000 
48, WO,  000^ 

♦  58,000,000 
5^,000,000 
58,000,000 
68,000'',000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


The  program  objective  is  to  provide  assistance  to  developing  institutions 
of  higher  education  whlph  demonstrate  a  desire  and  k  potential  to  make  a 
Substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education  resources  of  the  Nation  but 
which,  for  financial  and  other  ^reason's ,  are  struggling  for  survival  and  are 
'isolated  from  the  main-  currents  of  ^academic  life.    The  original  legislative 
hearings  ic^entified  approximately  110  predominantly  black  colleges  as 
a  specific  set  of  institutions  which,  for  more  than  financial  reasons,  were 
struggling  for  survival  and,  therefore,  appropriate  candidates  for  program 
sMi4)*ort.    Specific  program  objectives  include  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  curriculum,  faculty,  student  services,  administration,  and  other  general 
afea^  of  institutional  'operations.    Since  its  inceptidn,  the  program  has 
included  both  two-  and  four-year  institutions  enrolling  substantial  numbers  of 
students  froin  low-income  families  as  wellyre  representatives  of  minority 
populations.    Almost  a  thousand  sig^ller  dol leges  and  universities  fall  within 
the  "developing  institutions"  category  that  benefit  under  Title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  .     *  .  *  ' 


The  program  goal  is  to  provide  svch  supplementary  financial  assistance 
as*' may  be  necessary  to  allow  developing  institutions  to  move  into  "the 
mainstream  o^  American  higher;  education"  so  that  they  might,  on  the  b^sis 
of  offei^ing  an  education  of  ^od  quality,  reasonably  compete  for  students 
and  external  financial  resources. 
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Program  Operations; 

Developing  Institutions  are  dfef Ined  as*  Institutions  of  higher  edjacatlon 
which:     (1)  provide  an  educational jprogram  which  awards  an  A.AV-or  a  B.A. 
degree,  (2)  are  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association,  or  making  reasonableirogress  toward  such  accreditation,  (3) 
have  satisfied  both  of  the  aboye^^qulrements  during  the  five  academic  years 
preceding  th^  academic  year,  during  which  progra^  assistance  would  be  provided— 
with  the  exception  that  the  five-year  stipulation  may  be  waived  for  insti- 
tutions which  serve  to  Increase  the  higher  education  available  to  Indians.  In 
addition,  three  of  tHe  five  years  may  be  waived  for  institutions  serving 
substantial  numbers       Spanish-speaking  persons,  (4)  admit  as  regular  students 
,  only  persons  having  k  certificate  of  graduation  Srom  a  high  school  providing 
secondary  education  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  Qertlflcate,  (5) 
are  public  or  non-profit,  and  =^6)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations.    The  law  requires  that  such  prescriptions  Include 
an  Indication  that  the  Instltuti^ons  participating  in  the  program  are:  (a) 
making  a  reasonable  effort  td  Improve  the "quality  of  their  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  student  services  programs  and  (b)  for  financial  or  other 
reasons  are  struggling  for  survival  and  Isolated  from  the  main  currents  of 
academic  life.    In .addltlion,  eiglit  quantitative  factors  (relating "to 
enrollment,  faculty  qualifications  and  salaries,  institutional  expenditures, 
library  volumes,  and  the  family  Income  of  -students)  and  three  qualitative 
factors  (relating  to  enrollment,  institutional  personnel,  and  institutional 
vitality)  have  been  used  as  criteria  to  assess  institutional  ellglbfllty  for 
participation  in  the  program. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1973,  the  program  was  divided  administratively  into  the  ' 
Basic  Institutional  Development  Program  (BIDP)  and  the  Advanced  Institutional 
Development  Program  (AIDP) .    This  division  was  predicated  partially  on  tl^ 
conceptual  finding  of  an  USOE  evaluation  study  which  reported  that  the 
process  of  institutional  development  may  be  better  viewed  as  a  series  of 
progressive  stages,  each  of  ^hlch  is  relatively  distinct  with  respect  to 
needs  and  capabilities.    '      [  '        ■_  y 

Both  progr^s  provide  assistance  to  eligible  applicant  lnstltutl6ns 
in  the  form  of  grants  which  ire  awarded  competitively  on  the  basis  of 
realistic  long-range  plans  for  development  and  relative  ratings  along fe- 
varlety  of  quantitative  and  qualitatijt©  parameters  (including  those  ^ 
noted  above)  which  are  Intended  to  assess  an  institution's  ability  to  make 
effective  use  o5  an  award.    ])eveloplng  institutions  which  partlcl"i>ate  in  the 
Basic , program  receive  one-yeiV  grants  for  the  purpose  of  s-tren^thening  the 
quality  of  their  curriculum, ; faculty , .administration,  and  student  services. 
Advanced  developing  institutions  recewe  multi-year  awards,  which ^j^ay  extend 
up  to  five  years,  for  the  dei^elopmei^Jp^f  Comprehensive  planning,  management, 
and  evaluation  capabilities,!  for  undertaking  special  purpose  programsy^and 
innovative  projects ^  and  for  promoting  activities  directed  toward  th,e'  \  ^ 
attainment  of  financial  selfihsuf f iqiency .    The  strategy  of  the  Basic  pi\ogram 
is  to  provide  assistance  Lot  Improvement  in  general  areas  of  institution^ 
operations  among  applicants 'whose  .pace  of  development  is  necessarily  modesty 
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while  the  strategy  of  the  Advanced  program  is  to  select  among  relatively 
highly  qualified  applicants  .with  the  t>bjective  of  accelerating  the  process 
of  institutional  development* 

Section  305  of  the  legislation  (P.L.  92-318)  allbws  tjie  Commissioner 
to  lend  additional  financial  assistance  to  developing  institutions  under 
certain  o'ther  programs  of  the  Higher, Education  Act.    Under  this  provision, 
and^  at  the  Coramission|||' s  discretion,  the  non-Fed6ral  iilstitutional  share 
of  costs  fox  participating  in  th^  Titles  II,  IV,  VI,  and  VII.  programs  may 
be  waived  for  "institutions  certified  as  developing  institutions.  ^ 

Program  Scope: 

From  FY  ^1966  to  FY  1976  over  $^18  million  has  Seen  appropriated  for 
this  program.  .  OL  this  amount  slightly  less  than  one-third  or  almost  $200 
million  has  been  used  for  the  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program 
although  it  has  been  operative  only  the  last  four  funding  periods.  The 
following  Tables  (I  and  II)  preS*ent  in  detail  the  scope  of  operations  for 
each  program  over  the  life  of*  the  program. 

Of  particular  interest  in  each  table  is  the  levels  of  funding  as 
contrasted  with  the  request  for  funds.    In  recent  years  the  Basic  Program 
has  been  able  to  support  only  about  one' quarter  of  total  requests  while  the 
Advanced 'Program  haff  only  h^d  fynds  for  about  a  fiftfh  of  *  total  .requests.  Also 
of  interest  is  the  changing  nature  of  program  activities  in  tjie  Basic  * 
Program.    There  appears,  tpr  example,  to  be  less  need  for  retraining  op  ' 
faculty  (Table  I)  as  the  number  of  national  teaching  fellowships  approved  . 
has  fallen  to  362  iti  FY  1976  from  a  high  of  1,51A  in  1967.    Also  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  assisting  non-education  agen9ie8 
and  businesses. 

*  ♦ 

In  FY  1976  the  mean  award  (Table  III)  for  'the  B^sic  Program  was  $256, OOQ' 
per  institution.     In  the  Advanced  Program  the  mean  amount  was  $1.7  million  with 
two-year  institutions  receiving  an  average *of  $1.4  million  and'  four-year  schpola. 
receivir)g/on  average  $2.0  million,  per  institution.     $54. A  million  or  almost 
half  of  all  funds  were  awarded  to  institutions  with  predominantly  black  stvident 
bodies  while  $5.8  million  and  $4.4  million  were  ^iistribukted  to  institutions 
serving  large  numbers  of  Spanish-speaking  , and  Native  Amenicaa  students;  a  \ 
little  more  and  a  little  less  than  five  percent  respectively.    Thus,  almost  '  , 
60%  of  all  funds  were  distributed  to  institutions  serving  large  numbers  of 
minority  students.  1/       '  . 


1/  This  is  exclusive  of  institutions  serving  large  numbers  of  black  students; 
«rhich  do  not  have  predominantly  black  student  bodies. 
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4  fonj».»rls»in  H,  5w»','ii  Visisil  Yoar^t  J*>6u-Jy7o      ^  ^^00^"^  ^ 

TUlo  111,  Hitit.cr  Wueadon  Acc  of  1965  * 

Hftb   ^        19b7  1968  m9  197^0  19_71     •        1972  1973     ^       1974  ^1975  1976  1/ 

Funds  Approprlfted  .  '  *  *  »  • 

&?Obllg»c«d       '  $5,000       $30,000     '/  $3Q,000       $30,000       $30,000         $33,850      <  $51,650         $51,850     ^$^^.992        $52,000  $S2,000 

(In  choutandt)         •  .  '    *  ^  ^  t  \ 

Fiindt  Kcquctted  >  «  *   ^  ^  * 

by  iMCltuclona' /  $J2.'250  ^.  i56,7^2       $113',9J^       $03,187    '  $83.43;       $105,048       $143,000       $220,000       $198,000       $222,000  .$I96V000 

(In' thou»anJt)^  ,      •  .  '  '  '  * 

Kucb*r  of  Propotalt     ^  "  t     »  ^ 

Subiiltc«d  ,      liC  .  560  -  500  464  433  441  456  .  47C  ^  ,         491  «3I 

Number  of  Cr4ncc«  *  ,  -  *  « *.  , 

Developing  In«t.  ^(127)  («11)  (220)  (229)         ^22?)  (198)  (226)  ^         (2JS)  ^215)       -    (207)     '      (202/ v 

0ch«r  Non-Crancee  •  ^*  ^ 

ParClclp«tlns»In«t.  (31)         ^  (55)       *     (US)  (186)       -    (215)        ^   (307)  (330)    '        (232)  (139)  (230)  (232) 

Tot«l  pcycloplng                                                            -  ,  .    *  ^  • 

In«c^  Beneficing  froa                                *  ,  '                    .  ' 

Title  III  Fundi  158             466              368  415          *   442               505^            556  467  354         ^    4y  *  43* 

AtsUtlps  iMcltutlonfi  .  66             168              131  142             156        '       ly        '  '    185  181   %  163  l^J 

Acs 1* ting  AgecCles  • 

&  Ka«lncttM^  9  53  23  4  7  ^1  53  101  134  178       "  11^ 

Kadonal  7c«chlng  ^  * 

F«llow«hlp4  A;?X> coved    '         263     >    1,5U  727  655..  649  541  635   .  354  524  461    \  362^ 


\ 


r 


Professor*  Cserlcl  ^  '  , 

Awarded                               ~  —               —                               56  64                73    ,  45               59  48  38 

CtographlcAl  Represent       38  Scales  A7  Scates      45  Scaccs    45  Staccs    44^Scac<s  40  Scates  ^43  Spaces  43  Scuces     4  7  Scaccs     44  Scaces     44  Scscetf, 

tttlon  of  Grancccs           &  4).  C.  ■    Cuam             Ctuin           Cuaa           Cu»  ?.  Rico         P.  Rico  P    Rico        P.  Rico        P.  Rico        P«  Rico 

P.  Rico         ?.  Rico       P.  Rico  ^P.  Rico  V.  Isl.         V.  Isl.  V.  Isl.        V.  Isl.         V.  Tsl.         V.  Isl.^ 

!       -  ^.  C.           V,  Isl.       V.  Isi.    ^V.  Isl.  D.  C.             D.  C.  fD.  C.            D.  C,  ^.  C.  '      '    b.  C. 

4  ^               D-  C*  *                                ^    '  Aft.  Sabos 

Funding  for  FY  1976  Incocplccc.  *                     »  *  «4> 

Source:    Progrsft  fllcsC  '  ,  k.  *  • 


Funds  Appropriated^ &  Obligated 

Fund Requested  by  Institutions 

^  Number  of  Proposals  Submitted 

Number  of  Institutions- Funded 

Number  of  ^Dif  ferent^  Institutions 
^  Fund'ed  Since  1973* 

Numbet  cff  Grants  Awarded' 

Geo graphical ^Representation  of 
Grantees  (Spates) 

Number  of  Dlf ferment  Four -Year 
Colleges  Funded 

Source:    Program  files.         '    *  ' 


Tabley  II 
•  « 

Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program  • 
Title^III,  Higher  Education  fyct  of  1965  _ 
.  Summary  of  Fiscal  Ye^rs  1573-1976' 


,1973 

$35,500,000 
*  » 
$336,5^54,162 

156 
28  / 

t  22 
•  '  17 


*  1974 
$48,000,000 
$400,387,759 
205 
-  36 

36 

_^  -  , 
'  \'  36 

#, 

18 
.  23 


*  1975 
$58,000,000 

$3^18, 997, 82^8 

•  174  , 

61 

19 

i63  • 


26 

4 


^  44 


1976 
"  $58,000,000 
$314, 577; 547 

134  . 

34 

32  > 


1  \ 


23 


11 


'  Total 
,  '$199,500,000 
$1,370,517,316 
,   669  "  '  " 

-      ,    115  •  - 
*  161. 

.  *  36 
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Table  III 


Funding  Summ^y 
Developing  Institutions  Program  - 
Title  III  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
FY  1976  * 


B^sic 


id 
y 

Fiscai^Year  1976 
Advanced 


Total 


(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


.  Total  Funding  -  Dollars* 
Total  Funding  V- 'Percent 
Number  "of  Institutions* 
Mean  Award  ,  ,  '( 

r 

Funding  -  Two-Year 
Funding  -  Percent*  Total 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  A^ward 
^'   ,     ,  ■<■ 
Funding  -  Four-Year  ' 
Funding  -  Percent' Total 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award 

Funding  -  Predominantly  Black 
Funding  -  Percent  Total 
Number  of  Institutions    {  ^ 
Mean  Award*^ 

if 

Funding^-  Spanish-Speaking 
"   Funding  -  Percent  Total 
Number  of  Institytions 
Mean  Award* 

Funding  -  Native  American  . 
Funding  -  Percent  Total 
Number  of  Institutions 
Mean  Award 

II  Includes  grant  for  consortium. 
Source:  ;  Program  files.  ,» 


$52,000  - 
IQO.O 

203 
$256 

$58,000 
100.0 
34 

*  $1,706 

$110,000 
100.0 
237 
.  $464 

'$12,480 
'  24.0 
73 

•  $171 

t 

.  $13,920 
24.0 
11 

$1,265  1/ 

$26,300 
24.0  * 
84 
$313 

$39,520 
76.0 
130 
$304  ^ 

$44,080 
.     -  76.0 
23 

>1,917  1/ 

$83,600 
76.0  ' 
153 
$546 

$25,40Cr  ^ 
'  48.8 
55 

^  $46?  '  • 

$29,130 
50.2  ^ 
13 
.$2,241 

.  $54,1530 

50.0  ^ 

168' 
$802 

r 

$4,643 
8.9 
31 

—4150 

'  $1,200  r 
2.1 
1 

$1,200 

$5,843 
-  5.3  . 

'    ^  32 
$183 

$4,231 
8.1 
27 

$157 

$161 
0.3 
1 

$161 

$4,392  ' 
4.0 
28 
'  $157 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

In  the  yearfi  since  the  administrative  division  of  Title  III  into  the  Basic 
and  tjie  Advanced  programs,,  about  75%  of  alt  AIDP  participants  have  been  BIDP 
participants.    The  remaining  grantees  have  received  awards  w;ithout 't>rior 
participation' in  BIDP.  '         ^  i 

An  increasing  number  of  Basic  institutions  are  becoming  involved  in 
the  Advanced  Program  each  year.   •In  1976,  cuily  Al%  of  the' applicant  institutions 
had  previously  held  Basic  grants  at  any  time.     In'  1977,  however,  50%  of  the 
applicants  had  previously  held  Basic  grants.    Participation  in  the  Basic 
program  appears  'to  be  an  increasingly  importMt  factor  in  the  ability  to  submit 
successful  proposals.    In  4976,  although  only^  41%  of  the  applicants  had 
previously  held  Basic  grants',  56%  of  th^  gran  :s^  awarded  went  to  these 
institutions,  v In  1977,  58%  of  the  Advanced  gi 
previously  hjad  Basic  grants.  -  7 


ants  went  to  Institutions  tha't 


The  Advanced  Institutional  Dev'elqpment  Program  currently  supports  over 
1,000  activities  at  115  instituti'on^by  means  of  157  grants  (NOT?^  The 
activity  frequency  count  is  not  complete  at  this  time  since  all  data  for 
1976  grants  have  yet  to  be  entered  in  the  automated  AIDP  Evaluation  Sub-system). 
The  ten  most = frequently  funded  activities,  ranked  by  frequency  are: 


Rank 

Activitjr  Code 

.Activity  Title 

1  - 

202 

Vocational  and ^Technical  Training  q 

OOQ 

^  Planning  Phase    '                         •  . 

3 

102 

Planning >  Management,  and  Evaluation 

k 

105 

AIDP  Coordination  arid  Control 

'  5 

304 

Instructional  Methods  and  technology 

6 

406 

Career  Counseling/Guidance/Advieement / 

Placement /Follow-Up^ 

7 

207 

Academic  Major  Programs  ' 

8 

106 

Development  of  Management  Resources 

9 

101     '  ^ 

Management  Information 'Systems 

9 

201 

Remed  ial/ Programs  ^ 

301 

Community  Education 

9 

405 

Academib  Counseling/Guidance/Advisement 

10 

♦ 

•   ...     307     .  ^ 

Faculty  Training *for  Instructional  Development 

t 


These  activities  constitute  approximately  75%  of  all  AlliP-funded 
activities  and  accounts  for  approximately  50%  of  all  expenditures  under 
AIDP  programs. 
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*       A  dbmparison  of  broad  patterns  of  activity  for  various  t^jfpes  of 
institutio'^s  indicates  that  there  are  substantial  similarities  in 
activity  patterns  that  cut  across  classification  by  minority,  level,  or 
control.    These  seem  to  be  indicative  of  basic  similarities  in  the  neBds 
of  most  advanced  developing  .institutions  and  the  problems  with  which  \,     ^  /  V**^  " 
they  must  cppfe.    However,  despite  these  similarities  in  terms  of  '  * 

aggregate  .activity  frequency  patterns,  there  are  some  striking 
differences,  e.g.: 

—  Black  institutions  have  far  greater  numbers 'Of  activities  in  the 
areas  of  professional  and  pre-professional' training,  academic 

I  majors,  organizational  change,  institutional  development,  and 
transactional  infotmation  systems.    Non-black  institutions  have 
,more  nuaerous  community  and  continuing'  education  programs,* 
'individualized  instruction,  development  programs,  and  cooperative 
education.  '  # 

—  Private  institutions  are  characterized  by  higher  frequencies  of 
activitifts  involving  development  of  general  education  programs, 
academic  majors,  and  competency-based  instruction,  while  public-^ 
supported  institutions  use  their  fundg  more  frequently  for 
recruitment /admissions  program^,  development  of  transactional 
information  systems  and  institutional  research  capabilities, 
orientation  programs  and  faculty  training  for  curriculum  development. 

—  Four-year  institutions  have  larger  numbers  of  activities  in 
development  of  general  education,  prof essional/pre-prof ess'ional 
programs,  development  of  new  academic  majors  a?id  student 

.   c^ientation,  while  two-year  institutions  have  more  extra- 
curricular activities  and  community  education  programs,  and 
develop  institutional  research  capabilities  and  individualized 
instruction  mgre  frequently.  "  ^ 

As  paVt  of  a  continuing  process  of  making  its  institutional  assistance 
more  effective,  the  Division  of  Institutional  Development  is  currently  revising 
its  criteria -for  eligibility  as  a  "developing  institution." 

Findings  of  the  most  recent  evaluation  study  indicate  that: 

1.    The  quantitative  eligibility  criteria  that  have  been  used  by  the 
.    Developing  Institutions  Program  appear  to  differentiate  between 
.  ^  institutions  which  applied  for  basic  assistance  but  were  not  funded, 

*  *        and  institutions  which  applied  for  basic  assistance  and  were  funded. 
While  there  are  .frequently  (Consistent  differences  between  these  ^ 
groups  when  the  mean  values  for  a  particular  variable  are  compared, 
when  institutional  type  (tv^o-  and  four-year)  and  type  of  control 
(public  j^^s.  private)  are  c(introJled  for,  these  differences  are  not 
statistically  significant, /  ^Iven  the  large  standard  deviation  in 
:  each  of  the  variables.    Wiie^ea> .there  are  no  signif^-cant  differences 

between  BIDP-funded  and  non,-f^nded  institutions,- the  largest  differenc 
that  do  ^xist  relatfeto  the  Enrollments  of ^black  students,  low-income 
bJE^ack  students  and  black  students  receiving  aid. 
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2.  AIDP-funded  institutions  tend  to  be  larger  and  better  funded  Jihan 
AIDP  non-funded  applicants,  BIDP-funded* institutions^  and  BID?  non- 
funded  institutions.    AIDP-funded  institutions  and  nin-funded  ' 
applicanjra  differ  significantly  with  respect  to  thre^  of  the  ten 
eligibility  criteria.    AIDP  institutions  have  a  hlgber  percent  of 
low-income  students  receiving  aid,  pay  their  professons  a  higjier 
average  salary,  and  spend  more  on  edu<^ational  and  general  purposes/ 
PTE  student.    AIDP  institutions  are  somewhat-  higher  than  non-funded 
institutions  on  all  of  the  hrest  of  the  criteria  except  average 
instructor's  ^^laries  and  number  of  library  volumes •  AIDP-funded 
institutions  are  higher  than  BIDP-funded  institutions  on  the  basis 
of  all  criteria  except  average  instructor's  salary, 

3.  Non-applicant  institutions  tend  to  be  larger  than  institutions  that 
applied  for  and  did  not  receive  basic  funds  and  those  that  applied 
for  and  did  receive* Title  III  support. 

4.  BIDP-funded,  BIDP  non-funded,  AIDP-fuiaded  and  n9n-applicant 
institutions  all  -increased  their  levels  of  activity  over  the  ' 
period  1970-75  in  terms  of  quantitative  criteria.    The  mean 
values  for  institutions  in  each  of  these  categories^showed  a 
generally  "improving"  trend.   *But  there  appear  to  be  no  signif^lcant 
differences  in  the  rate  of  "improvement"  between. Titleg III *^wrided 
institutions  and'  the  other  categories'  of  institutions.  Thus, 
observed  developirfent  in  terms  of  the  quantitative  criteria  used 

^    does  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  Title  III  funding  over  the 
period . 

5.  AIDP-funded  institutions^ appear  to  have  higher  total  income  for 
educational  and  general  purposes* than  BIDP  or  non-funded  applicant-  ^ 
institutions  (to  both  BIDP  and  AIDP).    AIDP-funded  institutions  have 
larger  physical-plant  assets  than  either  non-funded  or  BIDP  insti- 

•    tutipns.    Of  these  the  public  institutions  tend  to  have  greater 
physical -plant  assets  than  private  institutions. 

6.  Correlation jStudies  indicate  that  institutions  receiving  support 
under  Title  III  are  generally  successful  in  obtaining  support 
from  other  sources.    There* are,  significantly  positive  correlations 
between  the  amount  of  Title  III  award  and  tuition ^and  fees.  State 
and  local  funding,  and  sponsored  research  for  public  Institutions. 
^For  private  institutions 'Title  III  funding  had  significant  positive 
correlations  with  p^rivate  gifts  and  other  sources  of  Federal  income. 

wNo  meaningful  relatipnship  was  found  between  the  level  o£^ Title  III 
award  and  endowment  or  other  educational  and  general  income.    There  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Title  III  funding  has  been  substituted 
for  funding  from  other  sources.    Correlation,  however,  does  not 
imply  causality.    Thet-efore  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  insti- 
tutions which  successfully  acquire  other  funds  also  successfully 
acquire  Title  III  funds,  or  whether  receipt  of  Title  III  funds  enables 
instlti|tions  to  acquire  other  funds. 
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"^^Onytine  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

"**1.  .Pilot  Study  to  Test.  Framework  for  Identifying  the  State  of  Institutional 
*        'development ^  Harvard^  Graduate  Sch'ool  of  Education,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
».  ^        ^'^is  pilot  will  involve  in-depth  case  studies  of  five  developi-ng  insti^tutions 
""^     for  .the  purpose  of  operationalizing  a  concept  and  .framework  6f  organizational/ 
*    decision-making  development  proposed  in  the  ^evaluation  study  just  completed, 
•X4)/lieiow. 

2.  TKe  Annual  AIK*  Evaluation  Study  conducted  for  the  Advanced  Jnsti- 
'  tutional. Development  Program  by  the  assisting 'agencies  of  the  AIDP 

iVo-  'and  four-year  Consortia,  respectively,  has  been,  substantially 
modified  in  terms  of  approach  and  data  collection  techniques  in  order 
to  1)rlng^lt  into  -better  synchronization  with  the  other  evaluation  . 
♦  stu(Ues  mentioned  above  SQ*'aS  to  avoid  duplication  of  -effort  and  to 

exploit  findings  made  in  those  studie^.    The  final  report  is  due  in 
late  1977-.  .  .  -  . 

3.  ^  In-hbuse  AIDP  evaluation  and  monitoring  capability  has  been  greatly 

enhanced  by  thc^' development  of  the  AIDP  Evaluation  Sub-system,  an  ^ 
'    au'toiaated  system  for  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  descriptive  and 
fiscal'  data  on  institutions,  gxants,  and  .activities.    The  sub-system 
permits  program  personnel  to  «pck  and  analyze  the  planned  and  actual^ 
expenditures  of  Federal  and^^R-Federal  funds  on  an  aggregate  basis 
,  and  will  greatly- facilitate  iB^ram  monitoring,  short-  and  long-range 
V^f^i^ing  as  we^       cost/efle({tiveness  studies.  ^ 

4.  The 'AIDP  Evaluation  Sub-rsystem  will  be  followed  in  FY  78  and  79  by 
the  development  of  a  Program  Planning,  Monitoring,  ^nd  Evaluation 
Sub-system  ^for  storing  data  oh  institutional  performance  in  terms 
of  achievement  of  milestones  and  objectives*    This  Sub-system  will 
logically  comj^lement  the  Evaluation  Sub-system  by  providing  performance 
data  against  which  expenditures  may  be  examined* 


Sources  of  EvaXuktion  Data; 

A  Study  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act;    The  Developing 
Institutions  Program,.' Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California — Berkeley,  January  1974. 

Assessing  the  Federal  Progr'am  for  Strengthening  Developing 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  General  Accounting  Office, 
October  31,  1975.  ,  .  '  • 
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Progi^am  files,  Division  of  Institutional  DeveJLopment ,  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

The  Development  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education;    Theory  and 
Assessment  of  Impact  of  Four  Possible  Areas  of  Interryention  Plus 
Technical  Appendices,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  1^77.,  K        »  v 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Annual  Interest  Grants 

Legislation; 

Title  VII-cJ  Section  745  of  the  Higher 
Education  Fa,cilities  Act  of  4965;  as 
amendeW       the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  (formerly  Title  III, 
Section  306  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
oi  1963;  88-204) 


Expiration  Date; 
October  1,  1979 


Funding  History;    1  Year 


Authorization 


1/ 


^  Appropriation 

$.3,920,000 
11,750,000 
21,000,000 
29,010,000 
14,069,000 
31,425,000 
-0»a*/ 
-0-  1/ 
-0-  1/ 
4,000,000 

No  appi;opriatidns  were  requested  for  continuing  grant  obligations  in 
FY  1975,  FY  1976,  or  FY  1977,  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  obligation 
Accounting  procedures  for  the  program.    A  new  procedure  was  instituted 
wnerein  all  outstanding  obligations  were  de-obligated  so  that  program 
obligations  wi LI  agree  contractually  with  *the  years  in  which  payments^ 
fommence  under!  each  grant  agreement.  . 


\969 

$  5,000,000 

1970 

11,750,000 

1971 

1972   *  • 

25,250^Cf 
38,>50^00 

1973 

52,250,0Q0 

1974 

65,750,000 

1975 

79,250,000 

1976 

92,750,000 

1977  ^ 

^  106,250,000 

1978  ' 

119,750,000 

Prog, 


:am  Goals  and  ,i)bjjectives; 


oper 


Annual  Interest  /Grants  is  one;  of  four  programs  (which  include  also  Loans 
for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities,  Grants  for  Construction  of  Under- 
graduate Academic  ^'ahiiities,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate 
Facilities)  2/  whicl>  were  designed  to  help  inst>itutions  of  higher  education  meet 
a  najtidnal  shortage  of  facilities.    The  Annual  Interest  Grant  Program  became 
tional  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  was  designed  both  to  encourage  the  use  of 


/ 


2/  Fdndtng  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  -ceased  in  1969. 
New  funding  of  Loans  for  the  Construction  jbf  Academic  Facilities  also  ceased  in 
1959  (additional  direct  loans  only  being  authorized  to  the  extent  that  funds 
be<^ame  available  from  the  cancellation  of  previous  loan  commitments). 

-  /  .  v_ 
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private  capital,  for  construction  of  academic  facilities  as  well  as  to  reduce  '  * 

^  the?  interest  burden  on  borrowers  to  a  levej.  commensurate  with  direct^.loan^   

•J'for  academic  facilities.  , 

jPro&ram  .Operations :  ^ 

X    *    Institutions  of' higher  education,  cooperative  gradua»te  center 
•  boards,  arfd  highe'r  education  building  agencies  (i.e..  State  agencies 
k    empowered  by  the.  State  to  issue  tax-exempt  bon^s  on  behalf  of  private 
^  ..institutions  of  liigher  education)  have  been  eligible^  to  apply  for  Federal  ^- 
annual  interest  grant  assistance  on  loans  obtained  in  the  private  market. 
Up  ^o  90%  of  th^cost  of  a  project  has  been  eligible  for  loan  subsidies  over 
'    a  fixed  period  which  may  not  exceed  40  years.    Subsidy  payments  commence 
after' either "long-term  financing  arrangements  have  been  consummated  or 
after 'the  project  has  been  completed — whichever  is  later.  Subsidies 
represent* the  difference  between  the  interest  amounts  payable  at  the 
commercial  rate  on  the  loan  and  th/^ount  payable  at  an  interest  rate         "  ^ 
of  Not  more  than  12.5%  of.  the  annual  appropriations  for  this  program  ^ 

has  been  allowed  for  grants  to  any  one  State.    Further,  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  loans  (or  portions*  thereof J  with  respect  to  which 
annual  interest  grant  subsidies  were  approved  could  not  exceed  $5  million 
per .  campus,  during  any  federal  fiscal  year.  "^t 

*   '     Prior  to  receipt  by  the, central  office,  program  applications  were 
first  reviewed  by  State  Commfssions,  and  subsequently  by  the  appropriate* 
DHEW  regional  office,  to  evaluate  the  request  for  assistance  with  regard 
to  (1)  space  utilizatioiv,  (2)  enrojlm^  ijrojections,  and  (3)  over-all^ 
need  for  the  facility  for  Which  assistance  was  requested.  .  ^ 

Program  priorities  focused  first  upon  applications  from  public 
community  colleges  an4  public  technical!  ii)stitutions,  from  developing 
institutions,  and  from  institutions  in  which  enrollments  from  low-income 
.families  were  at  least  20%  of  the  student  body.    Applications  from  all  other 
institutions  were  ifegirded  as  a  secondary  priority.    'WitHfLn  these  two  priority 
categories,  requests  were  awarded  so  as  to  encourage  a  distribution  of  funds 
to  those  institj^tionff  or  branch  c&mpuses  which  were  (1)  in  urgent  need  of 
additional  academic  facilities — either  to  meet  increasing  enrollments  or 
to  prevent  a  decrease  in  enrollment  due  to  inadequate  facilities — and  (2), 
committed  to  theerirollment  of  suDStantial  numbers  of  veterans. 


Program  Scope: 

No  awards  fo^  annual  interest  grants  have  been  mAde  since  fiscal  year 
.1973.^    Since  the  program's  inception  in  fiscal  year  1970,  711  grants  » 
.(subsidizing  a  total  loan^volfime  of  $1,434,571,0,00)  have  been  approved. 
As  of  the  close  of, fiscal  year  197$,  456  of  t^ese  grants  (subsidizing  a 
loan  volume  of  approximately  $775,000,000 — or  54%  of  the  ^otal)  have  come 
into  active  pay  status. 
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'  Federal  ea^penditures  "for  subsidies  of  annual  interest  grants  amounted 
to'$8,00a  Iri^.fY  1971;  $2,105,000'in  FY-1972;  $6,0.05,000  in  FY  1973;'^ 
$11,408,000  in  FY-197.4;  $16,657,000  in  'fY  1975;,  and  $26,348,360  in  FY  1976. 
It  l.s^ anticipated  th^t  when  the  .total  loan  volume  comes  into  active  pay^  * 
status,  annual  Federal  expenditures  will  appro;ciTnate  no  more  than  •  , 

$29,000,000  and  that  final  payments  unde'r  t"his  program  will  extend 
until  roughly  2020,.-  -  ^ 

Of  the  $1,^34,571,000  totaf  subsfdized  loan  volume;  $364,595,000 
(of  25.4%)  p-r^e  loans  are  held  by  two-year  instftutions  and^l, 069 ,.976^000 
(or  74.6%)  pf  the  loans  are  held  by  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  •    ,  *^  , 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  tff  1963,      ,      ,  » 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  a-ssistance,  ior  ^the  construction 
or  improvement 'of  academic  facilities  throughout"  the  55  State^and,  territories. 
Dur;Lng  the  period'  fiscal  yeai»1965  through  fiscal*  year  1975  almost  $2.5' 
billion  in  dii;ect  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded.    In  additiT)n,^^ver 
$1.4  billion  in  commerpial  16ans  were  approvied *for  annual  interest  subsidy 
,  supi^ort  irjyolving  an  estimated  annual  commitment  pf  Federal  fupds  approximating  , 
$29, million.  ^  Over  1,800  Institutions  of  higher  educatiotl  received  financial 
assistance  ^tor  thte  purpose  of  faciLiti&^  construction  and  improvement  and^  \ 
some  4,000  facilities, costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  vill  have  been  c6nstAicted 

Findings. T)f  an  USOE -planning  study  report -that  the  ,total  stock  of  \ 
space  in  1974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assighable  square  ffeet'.  Roughly^ 
25%  of  this  tot^l  was.  constructed  between  academic  yeark  1968-69  and  1973-74..^^ 
In  a4dition, *  construction  completed  by  1976  supplement^  this  stock  by 
an  estimated  80,000,000  square'  feet.    The  sWidy  also  found  that  nationally* 
aggregated  cpmparlsons  of. space  standards  wit'h  th^  space  available  showed 
few  shortages, .'both  for  those  categories  where  very  specific  space 
standards  have  beep  established  (i.e.,  classroomi,  laboratories,  and  officej^ 
space)  as  well  as  ftor  special  use,  general  use,  and  Support  space.    Non-'    ^  \ 
academic  space  showed  some  e:<;ces^;  nonetheless,  somet  shortagesr  of  space 
were  observed  in  of fice^  space,  study  space,  and  laboratory  facilities. 
Wh^n  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  tendency  tfer  some  schools  (particularly 
two-year  private  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and  for  others  (generally,  public 
universities  and  public  two-year  colleges)  to  exhibit  some  shortages  as  a  ^ 
consequence,  of  shifts  in  enrollment  patterns.    Other  major j|^indings  noted' 
(a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance,  which  can^ increase  the 'ae^d  for  remodeling, 
was  estimated  to  be  common  at  approximately  20%  of  the  public  sector  institu- 
tions and  40%  of  the  private  sector  colleges  and  ^b)  that  there  was  little 
evidence  that  the  drying  up  of  Federal  construction  funds  h'Ss  tended  to  affect 
cpllege  construction  decisions. 
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^  In  v'ljBw^of  the  ^arge" amount  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years  ^ 
^nd  the 'anticipated  leveling ^off^of  higher  education  enrollments, ^it* 
appears    hat"  the  Federal  assistance  programs  fou  constructipUj  of  ^higher 
education  facii^^es  have  generaj.ly  accomplished  their  objective.  While 
certain  areas  of  the  country  v^y  stfll  face  a  shortage  of  academic  space, 
these  deficiencies  are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  existing  conditions 
do  nqt  coifetitute  a  national  problem.*^  '       '  o*"^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studioa:       *  '  ^  '  " 

None  ,  ' 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  -  e  . 

^  ' 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Posxsecondary  Sector,  1975  * 
to  1990,  Joseph  Froomkin,  Incf . ,  ftashingtoa,  D.  C/;  Auguq^t  1^,  y 

P/rogram  files.  Division  of  Training  and ^acili,:ties,;  Bureau  of 
*         Postsecondary  Education.  *  , 


\ 
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'  ^ANNUAL  EVALUATiOH  REPORT 'ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name ;  - 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities 


Legislation; 


Expiration  Date; 


Title  yil-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities       September  30,  1979  y 

Act  of  1965;  (formerly  Title  I  of  the  HEFA  1963; 

PjubliG  ^Law  .88-204);  as  amended  by  Public  Law 

92-318;  as  amended  by  ^blic  ^pirw  94-482.  .   .  ' 


'Funding  -History^;  '  Year . 


1$65 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Authorization 

$230,000,000 
460,000,000 
475,000,000 
728,000,000 
936,000,000 
. 936,000,000 
936,000,000 
so', 000, 000' 
200,000,000 
^00,000,000 


1^ 

30 


00.000,000 
30P,000,000 
300,000,600 
300^000,000 


94-482,  '^Education  Amendments  of  1976",  was  pass 
thorizes  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduat 
October  1,  1979,  and  expanded  the  scQpe  of  the 
8  for  construction  and  renovatior^^projects^desjlj 

(1)    Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 


Appropriation 

$230,000,000 
458,00^1^00 
453,000,000^ 
40p,000,000  , 
83,000,000 

76,ooo;ooo  - 

43,000,000 
43>000,000 
^     43,000,000  2/  . 
-0- 
-0- 
"  -0- 

-p- 

-0- 

ed  in  September  1976* 
e  Academic  Facilities 
program  by  authorizing. 
;ited  to ;  . 


(2)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  wita  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 

(3)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  health  safety  6r  environmental 
protection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  law« 

2^/^Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1973  were  released  to  the  program 
in  May  1974  for  obligation  during  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectlyes;  ^  . 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  is  one  of 
tour  programs  , (which*  include  also  Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities, 
Annpal  Interest  Grants,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities)  1/ 
which^were  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher  education  meet  a  national 
shortage  of  facilities ^    The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  grants 
to  institutions  of  higKer  education  to  finance  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  improvement  of  undergraduate  academic  facilities. 

Program  Ofierations;  ,  -  . 

♦         Funds  *foif  public^^bmmunity  colleges  and  public  technical  institutes 
under  this*  program  are  aflotted  to  each  State  by  a  'formula  based^^on.  rhft» 
number  of  high  school  graduates  and  per  capita* income  of  residents.  Funds 
for  other  institutions  are  allotted  to  each  %tate  by  a  formula  based  on 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  .'^nd 
the  number  of  students  in  grades  9  thrxuigh  12.    Within  each  State,  Federal 
grants  may  be  awarded  for^up  to  50  percent  of  the  project  developnjent  cost. 
Not  less  than  twenty  four  percent  if  funds  appropriated  under  the  Title 
must  be  reserved  for  community  and  technical  schools. 

Grants  are  not  given  for  the  construction  of  facilities  fo^  which  ,   ^  ^ 
admission  is  normally  charged,  for  facilities  used  for  sectarian 
instruction,  for  facilities  for' schools  of  the  health  proflll^ions  as  t 
defined,  in  the  Higher  Education  Fs^cilities  Act,  or  for  residential,  dining, 
and  student  union  facilities.  *  - 

f 

The  law  requires  that  each  State  establish  a  Commission  for  '  * 

Higher  Education  Facilities,  which  would  determine  priorities,  JLncluding 
iose  regarding  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  tp  each  project. 


tl^ 


^  Program  Scoped 


appropriations  have  been*  made  for  this  program  since  fi^[C5 


a  ^   

Furfds^appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1973  were?  rel^eased-tO'-the'^ogram  in 
May  *of^  1-974  for  obligation  during  fiscai  years  1974  *and  1975.'   In  FY  1974, 
13  grants  totalling  $3,053,735  were  made.    In  FY  1975,  198, grant  agreements 
totalling  $39,866,947  were  executed — leaving  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$79,318  from  the,  FY  1973  appropriation.    No  grants  were  kwarded  in  FY  1976, 
and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any  awards  will  be  made  in  Fx  1977. 

Of  the  198  grants  awatded  during  FYfl975,  130  were  new  grants  and 
68  were,  supplemental  awards.    Public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes  were- awarded  their  full  allotment  of  $9,273,991; 
while  all  other,  institutions  of  higher  education  were  awarded  $30,592,956 — 
leaving  the  unobligated  balance  od^ $79,318. 


1/  Funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  ceased  in  1969. 
New  funding  of  Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  also  c'eased 
inHL969  (additional  direct  loans  were  only  authorized  to  the^xtent  that  funds 
became  available  from  t^e*  cancellation  o-f  previous  loSh  commitments). 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progregs; 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  J.963, 
th^  Federal  Government  hap  provided  financial  assistance  for. the  construction 
or  improvement^jpf  academic  facilities  throughout  tjie  55  States  and  territories. 
During  the  period  fiscal  year  1965  through  fiscal' y^r  1975  almost  $2.5 
billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded.    In  additioti,  over^ 
•$1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved  for  annual  interest  subsidy  » 
support  involving  an  estimated  annual  commitment  of  Federal  funds  approximating 
$29  )nillion.    Over  1,800  institutions  of  higher  education  received  financial 
assistance  for;,  the  purpose  of  facilities  construction  and  improvement  and 
some  4,0190  facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  will  have- been 
constructed.     ,  >  * 

Finding^  of  an  USOE  planning  study  report  that  th^*  total  stock 
of  space  in  4974  approximated  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet-. 
Roughly  15X  of  this  total  was.  cbnetructed^between  academic,  years  1968-69 
and  1973-74.    In  addition,  construction  completed  by  1976  supplemented 
this  stock  by  an  estimated  §0^00,000  square  feet.    The  sj:udy  also  found 
that  nationally  aggrefgated  comparisons  o^  space  standards  with  the^  space 
available  showed  few  shortages,  both  for  those  categories  where  very 
specific  space  standards  have  been  established  (i.e.,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  office  space)  as  well  .as  for  special  use,  general  us^ 
and  support  space.    Non-academic  space  shoVs  some  excess.  '  Nonetheless,  ' 
soiite  shortages  of  space  were  observed  in  office  space,  study  space,  and 
laboratory  facirlities.    When  disaggregated,  the  data  showed  a  ten4ency 
for  some  schools  (particularly  two-year  private  colleges)  tc^be  space- 
rich  and  for  others  (generally,  public  universities  and  public  two-year 
polleges)  to  exhibit  some  shortages  as  a  consequence  of  shifts  in  enrollment  / 
patterns.    Other  major  findings' noted  (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance, 
which  can  increase  the  need  for  remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be ^common  at 
approximately  20%  of  the  public  sector  institutions  and  40%  of  the  private 
sector  colleges  and  (b)  that  there  was  little  evidence  that  th^e  drying  up  of 
Federal  construction  funds  has  tended  to  affect  (college  construction  decisions. 

 ^.^n  view  of  the  large"  amount  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years  and 

t!iS*anticipated  leveling  off  of  higher  education  .enrollments,"  it  appears  that 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  construction  of  higher  education  facilities 
have  generally  accomplished  thefr  objective.    While  certain  areas  of  the 
country  may  stilL  face  a  shortage  of  apademic  space,  these  deficiencies 
are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  existing  conditions  do  not  constitute  a 
national  problem.  , 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  •      .  .  * 

None ' 
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^Sources  of  Evaluation  Datat       .  * 

The  Depiand  for  Facilities  In  the  Posjtflecondary  Sector.  1975 
to  1990,  Joseph  Froomkln^  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C;  August  15, 
e    1974.   ,       '     ^  K  , 

Program  fllSs^  Division  pf  Training  and  Facilities,  bureau  of 
^Postsecondary  Edu&tJfcn. 


... ) 
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ANNUAL,  EVALUATION  REP^ORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


State  Postdecondary  Education  Commissions 


Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  asf  amended;  Title 
XII,  Section  120^' =ahd  ,1203;  Public  Law  89-329, 
as  amended 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


Ftinding  History;  Year 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Authorization 

$3,000,000 
2,000,000. 
7,000,000 

7,odo,ooa 

7,000,000- 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 

i/ 

.  1/ 
.1/ 

2,000,000  2/ 
»2, 000, 000  - 
2,000,000 


Appropriation^ 

$3,^000,000 

2,000,000 
*  7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

.3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 


1.A  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Ij  Plus  such  suras  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this  section 
other  than  Section  1203(c). 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives;  *  ✓ 

The  goal  ©f  this  program  is, to  encourage  improved  statewide  coordination 
of  higher  education  planning  and  functions.    Specific  program  objectives 
include:     (1)  the  establishment  of  State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions 
which  are  "broadly  and  equitably^  representative  of  the  general  public  and 
public  and  private  ^ostsecondary  education  in  the^  State  including  community 
colleges.  Junior  colleges,  postsecondary  vocational  schools,  area  vocational 
schools^  technical  ir^stitutes,  four-year  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  branches  thereof"  and  (2)  an  expansion  in  the  scope  of  the  studies  and 
planning  through  comprehensive  inventories  of,  and  studies  with  respect  to, 
all  public  and  private  educational  resources  in  the  State,  ^^^ding  planning 
necessar^^  for  such  resources  to  be  better  coordinated,  impJ^M?  expanded, 
or  altered  so  that  all  persons  within  the  State  who  desire^^nd  can  benefit 
from,  postsecondary  education  may  have  an  opportunity       do  so;  and  (3)  planning, 
developing,  and  carrying  out  interstate  cvaoperative  postsecondary  education 
projects  designed  to  increase  the  accessibility  of  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities  for  the  residents  of  the  participating  States,  and  to  assist 
such  States  to  carry  out  postsecondary  education  programs  in  a  more  effective 
and  economical  manner. 


JC 
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Program  Operations; 

,   The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Section  1202  (a),  P.L.  92- 
318,  amended  Title  XII  of  the  HEA  of  1965  to  require  the  establishment 

 6f  State  Pogtsecondary-Educat^ion-Cotamlssiong  if  a  State,.dfiaij:^Jt:.Q  J  ..■  ^  

participate  in  the  comprehensive  planning  grants  program  authorized 
under  Section  1203  of  the  HEA.    Under  Section  1202  (c),  these  State 
Commissions,  popularly  called  1202  Commissions  in  reference  to  the 
section  of  the  law  authorizing  them,  may  also,  at  the  State's  discretion, 
be  designated  as  the  State  agency  for  administering  HEA  Section  105 
(Community  Services  and  Continuing  Education,  Title  I).,  HEA  Section  603/ 
(Undergraduate  Equipment  Grant  Program,  Title  VI-A)  ,  and  HEA  Section  704  ^ 
(Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  Title  VII-A) . 
Section  1202  (c)  fur^ther  authorizes  the  payment  of  funds  to  the  1202 
Commissions  to  cover  the  costs  of  administering  the  State  plans  required 
under  Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A.    Section  1202  (d)  provides  that  if  a  State 
desires  to  participate  in  the  Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A  programs  but  does 
not  desire  to  assign  the  Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A  functions  to  the  1202 
-Commission,  it  must  establish  a  separate  State  commission  which  is  "broadly 
representative  of  the  public  an<f  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
(Including  junior' colleges  and  technical  institutes)  in  the  State. V 

Determinatipn  of^l202  Commission  eligibility  for  receipt  of  planning 
/"  ,     funds  has  been  based  upon  a  review  of  State-provided  information  demonstrating 

how  the  Coimnission  has  met  the  requirements  of  Section  1202.  Such 
•  ,      informdon  must  include:     (1)  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Governor, 

^  explaining  how  the  membership  of  the  State  Commission  meefts  the  "broadly 
and  equitably  representative"  requirements  of  Section  1202  (a)  and  what 
provisions  have  been  made  to  ensure  continuing  compliance  With  these 
requirements  of  the  law;  (2)  an  indication  of  which  of  the  following  three 
options  for  establishing  a  1202  Commission  the  State  has  chosen  to  follow:  . 
(i)  creation  of  a  new  commission,  (ii)  designation  of  an  existing  State  ^ 
agency  or  State  commission,  or  (iii)  expanding,  augmenting, *  or  reconstituting 
the  membership  of  an  existing  State  agency  or  State  commfd^ionf  (3)  an 
.  indication  of  which,  if  any,  of  th^  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and  VII-A  programs 

have  been  assigned  to  the  commissionr  and  (4)  other  information  regarding 
various  parl;iculars  of.  the  commission. 

After  a  12Q2  Commission  has  been  established,  a  State  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  comprehensive;,  planning  grant  programs  authorized  under 
.  Section  1203  of  the  Act.    Secticrti  1203  (a)  authorizes  a  program  of  grants  for 
1^      comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary  education  on  an  intrastate  basis. 

This  p'rogram  is  operated  as  a  formula  grant  program.    State  Commissions  must 
'     ^Include  the  fbllowing  in  their  applications:     (1)  a  description  of  the  compre- 
hensive planning  activities  (and  their  objectives)  for  which  the  grant  funds 
are  being  requested;  (2)  a  description  of  the  need  for  the  activities  (including 
deficiencies  or  problems  in  the  current  status  of  comprehensive  planning  for 
pofffsecondary  education  in  the  State;  (3)  a  description  of  the  approach  (including, 
the  methods  to  coordinate  with  institutions  and  agencies  concerned  with  post-  * 
secondary  education  in  the  State);  and  (4)  a^ description  of  the  anticipated 
benefits  and  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  prcJposed  planning  activities 
(including  the  use  of  such  results  and  their  relationship  to  the  needs  Indicated 
previously). 
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Section  1203  (c)  of  the  Act  authorizes  a  program'^ of  grants  to  State 
Commissions  and  to  interstate  compact  posts^jcondary  educational  agencies, 
applying  jointly,  for  compre.hensive  planning  for  postsecondary  education  on 
an  interstate  basis.    Final  eligibility  and  funding  criteria  for  this  program 
are  being  developed.    However,  ,no  funds  have  been  requested  or  appropriated 
for. ■  t hls-  program ,  .  — . — „  ^  ^  „    ^   ' 

Program  Scope; 

Fifty~two  1202  Commissions  (representing  47  States  and  5  jurisdictions) 
were  eligible  for  fiscal  year  1977  funding  in  support  of  Section  1203  (a) 
.planning  activities  during  1977-78.    Of  the  52  commissions,  21  were  newly 
established  commissions,  18  are  existing  agencies,  and  13  4j:e  augmented 
agencies.    Thirty-one  6f  the  commissions  weife  also  assigned  the  responsi-      ^  * 
bilities  for  coordinating  the  Titles  I,  VI-A,  and  VII-A* programs;.  7  commissions 
were'  assigned  responsibilities  for  administering  the  Titles  VI-A  and  VII-A 
programs  only;  one  (1)  commission  was  assigne^  the  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  Title  I  program  only;  and  13  commissions  were  assigned  no ^ 
responsibilities  for  Federal  programs  other  than  the  Section  1203  planning 
activities  and  the  revi'ew  of  proposals  submitted  both  to  the  Fu^id  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  and  to  OE  for  graduate^ fellowships  * 
under  Title  IX,  HEA. 

Latest  data  regarding  1202  Commission  membership  reflect  composition 
by  type  of  institution  represented,  by  sex,  ^nd  by  race.    With  respect  to 
institutional  representatipn,  63.09%  pf  745  members  represented  the  general  i 
public,  9.26%  represented  public ' four-year  institutions,  3.22%  represented  . 
publi<r  community  and  junior  colleges;  6.58%  represented  public  vocational 
and  technical  institutes,  9.13%  represented  private  non-profit  institutions, 
3,62%  represented  proprietary  schools,  and  5,10%  represented  other  interests.^ 
By  sex,  80.19%  of  757  members  were  male  and  19.81%  were  female.    By  race, 
9.02%  of  732  members  were  Black  Americans,  1.37%  were  American  Indians, 
1,23%- were  Asian  Aipericans,  3.14%  were  Spanish-surnamed  Americans,  -and 
85.24%  were  members  of  all  other  racial  classifications.  ^ 

Of  the  $3,500,000  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1977,  $500, OgO  was 
apportioned  among  State  Higher  Education  Facilities  Commissions.  The 
remaining  $3  million  was  distributed  among  the  52  applicant  1202  Commissions 
on  a  tWo-part  formula  in  which  (1)  each  applicant  received  $30,000  and  (2) 
the  balance  of  the  fund's  ($1,440,000)  were  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of -the  population  of  a  postsecondary  age  (i.e.,  ages  17  and  above  as 
indicated  in  the  latest  data  available  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census) 
in  a  given  State  to  the  total  in  all  those  States  which  applied.    Under  this 
procedure,  grants  ranged  from  a  low  of  $30,144  to  a  high  of  $182 ,280— with  * 
the  average  being  slightly  less  than  $58,000. 

During  1976-77,  the  Section  1203  (a)  grants  supported  a  wide  variety  of 
postsecondary  educational  planning  activities  in  areas  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following:     (1)  continuing  education,  educational  brokering, 
and  non-traditional  education;  (2)  studies  of  manpower  needs  in  various  fields, 
including  allied  heilth  fields;  (3)  student  assistance  needs. and  resources; 
(4)  role  and  scope  of  all  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  State;  (5)  structure 
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and  governance  of  postsecondary  education;  (6)  occupational  education;  (7) 
proprietary  schools;  (8)  establishing  and  expanding  data  bases  and  management 
information  systems;  (9)  enrollment;  projections;  and  (10)  facilities  planning 
and* analysis  activities.  /  ]  .  ' 

/  •  ^. 

Proj^ram  Effectiveness  and  cProgress : 

\    '  * 
In  general y  more  recent  applications  weje  of  better  quality  than  those 
submitted  in  the  first  year  of  the  program.  -  The  States  appear  to  be  assessing 
their  individual  planning  needs  in more  coordinated  fashion,  with  many  of 
the  proposed  activities  building  upon  others  which  were  already  in  progress 
or  completed.    In  addition,  the  Fund  ^for^the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  / 
Education  found  that  the  1202  Commissions  are  taking  more  initiative  in 
reviewing  Fund  proposals  and  that^the  problems  exhibited  during  the  FY  1974 
cycle  (those  included  (1)  the  need  for  a  constant  educative  process  of  State 
personnel,  since  the  timing  of  the  review  of  Fiind  proposals  were  coijacidental 
with  the  establishment  of  the  1202  Commissions,  (2)  the^  greater  difficulty 
faced  by  smaller  States  in  devoting  staff  resources  to  the  review  of  proposals, 
and  (3) "some  suggestions  that,  in  States  where  ^large  university  system 
"existed,  bias  was  shown  in'  favor  qf  institutions* within  that  system,  while 
those  outside  of  the  system  received  less  favorable  reviews)  appear  to  have 
been  alleviated.    Also,  recent  information  suggests  that  while  progress  .has 
been  made  in  the  coordination,  of  postsecondary  planning  with  statewide 
vocational  and  manpower  planning,  it  has  not  been  as  widespread  and  effective 
as  might.be  desired.  « 

One . unresolved  issue  relates  to  the  question  of  how  strictly  and  in 
what  manner  the  "broadly  and, equitably  representative"  language  of  the  law 
should  be  interpreted.    During  FY  1975  this  question  vas  raised  w4.th  regard 
to  the  composition  of  1202  Commissions  in  6  States.    Non6  have  been  raised 
since  then.    The  concerns  were  referred  to  the  respective  Governors  for, 
resolution  and  have  since  "been  resolved.    Also,  what  role  should  the  Office 
of  Education  play  with  regard  to  Commission  make-up,  with  regarci  to  Commission 
activities,  and  in  what  areas  of  activity,  if  any?    Tliis  issue  remains'        .  . 
unanswered  at  t^is  time.  •  « 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

None  '  "  ^ 

i  .  * 

.Sources  of  Evaluation  DatV:  * 


Program  files.  State  Planning  Commissions  Office,  Bureau  of 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education. 

The  Changing  Map  ^f  Postsecondary  Education,  State  Postsecondary 
Education  Commissions  J[12^2) :    Their  Origin,  Development,  and  Current 
Status^  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  April  1975, 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 


Legislation; 

\J;Natlonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
Title  VI;  Public  Law  85-864;  as  amended  ' 
by  Public  Law  88-665;  as  amended  by  Public 

•  Law  90-575;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318 


Funding  History; 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1,  1977 


Year 

Authorization 

Approprlatl(^n 

1964 

$  8,000,000 

$  8,000,000^^ 

1965 

13,000,000 

13,000,000 

1966 

14,000,000 

i4,000,'000 

1967 

16, '000, 000 

15,800,000. 

1968 

18,000,000 

15,700,000 

1969 

16,050^000 

15,450,000 

1970  '  * 

30,000,000 

12,850,000^ 

1971  .  '  • 

38,5130,000 

7,170,000 

1972 

38,500,000 

13,940,000 

1973 

'    .      50,000, OOQ 

12,500,000 

1974 

75,000,000 

ll;333,000 

1975 

75,000,000 

11,300,000 

1976 

75,000,000 

13,300,000 

1977 

75,000,000  ^ 

,---14,650,000 

1978 

75,000,000 

15,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  • 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  under  this 
appropriation  h£^ve  four  major  purposes:  '  (1)  Increase  the  nation's  manpower^ 
pool  of  trained  specialists  In  foreign  language,  area  studies,  and  world 
affairs;  (2)  provide  In-servlce  training  to  upgrade  and  update  the 
professional  knowledge  and  skills  of  existing  specialists  In  for^gn  language, 
area  studies,  and  world  affairs;  (3)  produce  new  knowledge  about  Other  nations 
and  cultures,  particularly  those  of  the  non-Western  world,  through  research  and 
development;  and  (4)  develop  Improved  curricula  and  effective  Instructional 
materials  In  fojrelgn  languages,  area  studies,  and  world  affairs  needed  by  ^ 
education,  government,  and  business. 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  VI,  authorizes  the  award 
of  grants  and  contracts  to  U.S..  educational  Institutions,  organizations, 
and  Individuals  for  activities  conducted  'primarily  In  the  United  States. 
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Program  assistance  includes  institutional  development,  fellowship  support, 
and  research  ip  foreign  language,  area  studies,  world  affairs,  and 
Intercultural  understanding.  ^  ^  . 

Program  Operations; 

(a)    The^  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  purposes  of  establishing,  equipping, 
and  operating  graduate  and  undergraduate  centers  and  programs  for  the* 
teaching  of  any  modern  foreign  language, ' for  instruction  in  other  fields 
needed  to  provide  a  full  understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  )(y)untries 
in  which  such  language  is  commonly*  used ,  or  for  research  and  training  in  * 
international  studies  and  the  international  aspects  of  professional  and 
other  fields  of  study.    Any  such  grant  or*^  contract  may  cover  all  or  part  of 
^  the  cost  of  the,  establishment  or  operation  of  a  center  or  program,  including 
^the  costs  of  faculty,  staff,  and  student  travel  in  foreign  areas,  regions, 
or  countries,  'and  the  costs  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars  to  teach  or  conduct 
research,  and  shall  be  made  on  such  condit'lons  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  carry  o^t  Jbe  purposes  of  this  section.  <  , 

•^-^   (b)    The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  pay  stipends  to  individxials 
undergoing  advanced  training  in  any ^center  or  under  any  program  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  title,  includltig  allowances  for 
dependents  and  for  travel  for  research  and  study  here  and  abroad,  but  only 
upon  reasonable  assurance  that  the  recipients  of  such  'stipends  will,  on 
completion  of  their  training,,  be  available  for  teaching  service  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  such 
other  service  of  a  public  nature  as  may  be  permitted  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary.  ^ 

* 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  expended  under  this  title  for  undergraduate  travel 
except  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  th^Secretary  setting  forth 
policies  and  procedures  to  assure  that  Fe^eralr'funds  made  available  for  such 
t;ravel  are  expended  as  part  of  a  formal  program  of  supervised  stucly. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  make 
studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or  impi^oved  instruction 
in  modern  fp'reign  languages  and  other  fields  needed  to  provide  a  full  ^ 
understanding  of  the  areas,  regions  or  countries  in  which  such  languages  are 
commonly  used,  to  conduct  research  on  more  effective  methods  of  teaching  such 
languages  and  in  such  other  fields,*  and  to  develop  specialized  materials  for  use 
in  such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or  in  such  fields. 

Program  Scope: 

Recent  studies  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
reveal  the  growth  in  the  development  of  non-Western  studies  since  enactment  of 

the^OTEA  in  1958.    Whereas  in  1958,  some  37  "uncommonly ^taught"  languages   

offered  In  U.S.  universities,  in  1975  approxljnately  101  modern  foreign  lli 
were  taught  at  NDEA  cjenters;  a  1970  survey  oi  foreign  langiiage  enrollme^*" 
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reveals  that  while  higher  education  registrations  in  most  of  the  foreign 
langultgps  t;:aditionally  taught  in  ♦American  higher  education  have  been  in 
a  distinct  downward  trend  isince  196fifi  student  enrollments  in  ^jjj&lian,  i 
Spanish,  and  in  over, 100  of  the  less  commonly  taught  languages  taken 
-  collectively  have  increased  signif icantly-*by  12.8%,  6.7%,  and  39.4% 
^  respectively.  r   *  ^ 

.  ! 

Wbile  enrollments'  in  th^  uncommonly  taught  languages  are  increasing,  • 
iT  total  enrollments  in  these  languages  remain  small.    For  example,  in  1970  there 
were  ojily,  5,319  ^undergraduate  and  796  graduate  students  studying  Chinese. 
By  19;7A^75  enrollments  had  increased  to  9,468  undergraduate  and  1,108  graduate, 
and^receht  indications  are  that  enrollments  in  Chinese  language  courses  are 
still  increasing.  ,  ,  * 

^         The  NDEA' foreign  language  training  Lnd  area  studies  program  provides  a 
^eans  for  correcting  existing  disciplinary  and  geographic  imbalances, 
broadening  the^^seope  of  areas  training,  and  improving  and  maintaining 
language  skills .  " 

In  fiscal  year, 1977,  $14,650,000  was' available  to'  fund  80  centers,  25 
two-year  undergraduate  and  13  graduate  programs,  832  graduate  f el?.owships, 
and  35  research  projects  under  NDEA  Titles  VI.  ^  0 

The  average  cost  of  a  g^i-aduate/undergraduate  center  was  $109,000  with 
enrollments  of  64,000  students;  the  undergraduate  centers  enrolled  about 
14,000  students  and  the  average  center  cost  was  about  $50,000.    The  average 
cost  per' fellowship  was  $5,400  and  the  average  research  project  cost  ab^iit 
$25,000.    The  cost  of  the  13  exemplary  graduate  projects  was  $40,400  and  the 
undergraduate  projects  cost  was  $33,000.      v  ^ 

'f  4 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  ^  ,  .  ^ 

.A  review  of  foreign  JLanguage  and  area  studies  programs  in  the  U.S. 
(based  on  a  sample  of  13,000  foreign  language  and  area  studies  specialists, 
of  whom  about  10,000  are  college  or  university  faculty  members)  has  provi^ded 
data  on  the  impact  of  the  NDEA  program.    A  sampling  of  previous  holders  of 
NDEA  VI  fellowships  showed  that  almost  all  (89.1%)  of  the  fellows  used  their 
foreign  area  training  in  their  first  job.    Of  the  Ph.D.  graduates,  99%  were 
employed  as  language  and  world  area  specialists.    The  survey  also  indicates 
that  the  existing  pool  of  specialists  needs  more  focused  development  in 
certain  aspects  in  order  to'  achieve  an  upgrading  of  language  skills.    Of  the  ^ 
world  area  specialists  surveyed,  only  25%  reported  that  they  can  easily  speak, 
read,^and  write  .a  language  of  their  area.    A  major  factor  ±n  acquiring  and 
maintaining  proficiency  in  foreign  languages  is  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
tiie  language  in  the  country  where  it  is  in  regular  use. 

Studies  on  interjiational  and  intercultural  education,  and  new  curricula 
and  instructional  materials  areintended  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  U.S.    The  implex  oi  this /program  is  suggested  by  a  materials* 
utilization  sufVey  which  prc/vides  spferrific  data  on  instructional  materials 
for  50  different  languages  in  82  foreign  lang^uage  and  area  studies  programs. ^ 
Results  of  the  survey  show,  for  example,  that  of  24  respondent  institutions 
engaged  in  teaching  Chinese,  2J^,  or  88  percent  were  using  materials  produced 
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under  National  Defense  Education  Title  VI  support;  of  17  programs  off^ir^ 
instruction  in  Hindi,  100  percent  we>:e  using  National  Defense  Education^ 
materials;  and  6  out  of  7  Arabic  l^rograras  similarly ^reported  utilization  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act-3upported  materials. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

,  None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  Richard  D.  Lambert,  (published  in 
August  1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Politital  and  Social  Science 
and<the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 

International  Stud^ies  and  the  Social  Sciences:    A  Survey  of  the 
Status  of  International/Comparative  Studies  andj  Recommendations 
7N      Concerning  National  Needs  ana  Priorities,    Jarads  N.  Rosenau 
(Minneapolis,  Minnesota:    International  Studi^  Association, 
June  1971).  '^^'^^ 

1970  Cghsus  of  International  Programs  in  State-  Colleges  and 
.  Universities,.  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  .Universities 
(Washington,  D.  C:    AASCU  Studies  1971/3',  August  1971). 


Program  Data. 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 
« 

•Fulbright-Hays  A^t 

Legislation: 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.    Section  102(b)(6);  Public  Law 
87-256;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-565 f  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  89-698. 


I 


Funding  History:  Year 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
•  1976 
1977 
1978 


Authorization 


1/. 


Expirjttion  Date; 
None 


Appropriation 

$1,500,000  . 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
'  3,000,000 
.  3,#)t000 
3,000,000 
2,430,000 
830,000 
1,323,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
2,700,000 
2,700,000  . 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 


,1/    Iiijdefinite,  does  not  require  specific  ntoney  authorization.  ' 

Pro^ram^-iS^oals  and  Objectives:  ^  ' 

The  legislated  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  promote  modern  foreign 
language  training  and  area  studies  in  United  Statefe  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities^  by  supporting  visits,  and  study  in  foreign  countries  by 
teachera  and  ^prospective  teachers  in  such  schools,  colleges,  and  universitie 
for  £he  purpo^*^  of  improving  their  skill  in.  languages  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  culture  ,of  tl^e  people  of  these  countries,  and  by  financing  visits  by 
teachers  from  tho^e  countries  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  in  United  States 
schools',  college^,  and 'universities  ♦ 
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Program  Dperatlons;  '      o    ^  /^l 


9 


Programs  funded  und^r  Section '102(b) (6)  of  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act  Jxrovlde 
opportunities  to  Individuals  for  flrst^rhand  experlen^^^ In  the  locales**bf 
their  respective  specialization  areas.    Specifically,  fellowships  are 
provided  for  updating  and  extending  research  knowledge,  and.  maintaining 
and  Improving  language  skills.    The  program  also  provides  fellowships  for  ' 
faculty  and  doctoral  dissertation  research,  supports  group  projects  for 
research  and  training,  as  well  as  currlcuJ^um  consultant  services  of  foreign 
educators  to  Improve  foreign  languages,  a/ea  studies  and  Intertultural  education 
in  U.S.  schools  and  colleges.  ^  ^  °  '  " ^ 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  under  tills 
appropriation  have  four  major  purposes:     (1)  Increase  the  Nation.' s 
manpower  pool  of  trained  specialists  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies ^ 
(2)  provide  inservice  trainingyto  upgrade  and  update  the  professional 
knowledge  and  skills  of  existing  specialists  .in  foreign  language",  and 
area  studies,   (3)  produce  hew  knowledge  about  oth^r  nations  and  cultures,  ^ 
particularly  those  of  the  non-Western  world;  arid  (4)  <JeVel6p  curricula  and 
instructional  materials  la- foreign  language,  and  area  studies,  needed  by 
education,  government,  and  business.  ^  •  ' 

^Program  Scope:  \  .  '    -  -  / 

In  fiscal  year  1977  this  program  supported  118  doctoral  dissertation 
research  fellowships,  23  group  projects,  20  curriculum  consultant  grants 
and  52  faculty  research  fellowships.  *       ,^  e.' 

^  ^- 

^Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^  -   • - 

^        A  recent  review  of  foreign  language  .and  area  studies  programs  in  the 
U.S.  demonstrated  that  adequate  opportunities  for  research  and  study 
abroad  are  critical  -«r  improving  the  quality  s^i  specialists  training. 
Over  85%  of  those  included  in  the-survey  reported  a  need  to  increase 
opportunities  for  studying  languag*e  in  its  natural  setting.    While  in 
absolute  terms  there  has  been  substantial  growth  in  the  numb^jefs^of  • 
specialists  with  some  overseas  experience,  the  isuryej,  reveals  that  on  ^ 
the*  average  Uhe  depth  of  experience  abroad  Is  Inadequate.  Furthermore, 
although  as  a  gtoup  the  specialists*  have  had  experience  in .a  wide  raoge 
of  countries,  the  research  of  a  majority  of  the  specialists  has  "been 
clustered  In  a  small  number  of  countries.    In  brief,  a  few  countries  are  . 
overstudied,  relatively  speaking,, while. a  large  number  are  understudied. 

The  Fulbrlght-Hays  programs  th*erefore  provide  a  T;esource  for  training 
specialists  in  areas  of  greatest  need  and  for  helping  improve  the  caliber 
of  training  in  language  and  area  studies  through  research  and  study  abroad. 
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Ongoing  and  PlanntjdT  Evaluation  Studies ;    , > 

None  .  '  i'  i 

Sources  of *Evalxiatlon  Data;  -  " 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  Richard  D.  Lambert,  (published 
In  Aug^t  3,973  by  the  /American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  ^ 
,  ,       Sclancejand  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 

Program  Data.  -  '  4 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPpRT  ON  EDUCATION  PROriRAMS 


Program  Name;    ^  ^ 

Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Urogram 
Legislation;  ^ 

Higher  Educat^ion  Act  of  1965.    Title  I; 

Public  Law  89-329,  20  U.S.C.'  1001  as 
'    amended  by  Public  Law  90-575;  20  U,S.C. 
-'TOOl,  1005,  1006;  as  amended  by  Higher 

Education  Amendments  of  1972. 


Expiration  Date; 
June  30,  1976  1/ 


Funding  History;* 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation  ^ 

1966 

$25,000,j000 

$10,000,000 

1967 

50,000,000 

\  10,000,000 

1968 

'  50,000,000^ 

,/  ^  10,000,000 

1969 

10,000,000 

9,500,000 

197^* 

50,000,000 

9,500,000 

1971 

60,000,000 

9,500,000 

1972 

'  10,000,000 

9,500,000 

1973 

30,000,000 

.   15,000,000  ' 

1974 

40,000,000 

14,250,000 

1975 

50,000,000 

14,250,000 

1976 

50,000,000 

12,125,000; 

1977 

40,000,000 

14,125,000 

1978 

'40,000,000 

18,000,000  \ 

1/  The  Act  "Education  Amendments  of  1976*'  v^s  passed  in  October  L9ifo.  Title  I 
Part  A  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Community  Service  and  Continuircc  Education 
Program  through  Fiscal  Year  1979.  It  also  authorizes,  a  new  P£^t)p,  Lifelong 
Learning,  which  will  be  reported  on  next  year. 

Program. Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  (C^tof)progra^provides ' 
support  to'  the  States,  and  to  institutions  of  higher  educfH^o^orthe  following 
purposes; 

(1)  To  assist  in  the  solution  of  community  proMems  by  strengthening 
community  service  programs  of  colleges  and  cmiversities; 

(2)  Jo  support  the  expansion  of  continuing  education  in  colleges  and 
universities ;  and 

(3)  To  support  planning  for  resource  materials  sharing. 

The  Co^mnunity  Service  and  Continuing  Education  program  has  been  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  adults  who,  have  been 
inadequately  served  by  traditional  educational  offerings  in  their  communities. 
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Program  Opegatlons;  ^ 

The  program  has  three  distinct  parts:    aA^tate-grant  authority, 
Special  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Project^,  and  Special  Programs 
for  Jthe  elderly  ♦  "  j 

The  State  Grant  program  is  administered  by  designated  State 
agencies  each  of  which  develops  a  State  plan,  establishes  priorities 
among  problem  areas  ^and  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and  approving 
institutional  proposals'  for  support •    One  third  of  ^otal ^program  costs 
must  be  met  from  non-Federal  funds*  ^ 

Special  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Projects  were  authorized 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of,  1972 •    Section  106  provides  for  a  set- 
aside  of  lOZ  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  projects  designed  to  seek 
solutions  to  national  and  regional  problems  relating  to  technological 
and  social  change  and  environmental  pollution*    Priorities  are  determined^ 
annually  by  the  Commissioner  i\i  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education*    Grants  are  &ade  by  the 
Office  of  Education  to  institutions  on  the  basis  of  proposals  submitted 
by  them* 

Special  programs  for  the  Elderly  were  authorized  by  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973*    No  funds  have 
'been  made  available,  therefore  this  authority  has  not  been  exercised* 

Pqpgram  Scope: 

^  All  55  eligible  jurisdictions  are  participating  in  the  program* 

In  FY  1976,  533  project  grants  were  maje  for  the  conduct  of  specially 
designed  continuing  education  programs  by  State  agencies  to  645  institutions 
of  higher  education*    ,Some  130  of  these  projects  were  multi-institutional 
arrangements  which  called  for  the  pooling  of  resources  to  meet  statewide 
or  regional  educational  needs*    The  most  significant  increase  in  institutional 
participation  has  been  among  the  two-year  colleges;  thea^  constituted  12 
percent  of  total  institutions  in  1967  and  33  percent  in  1976*  Operational 
projects  in  FY  1976  provided,  continuing  education  for  405,000' adults  to 
assist  In  the  process  of  community  problem  solving*    More  than  400  institutions 
conducted  learning  activities  off-campus  in  public  buildings,  community 
agencies,  schools  and  church  basements*  e 

Seventeen  special  demonstration  projects  were  funded  in  FY  1976*  Fourteen 
of  these  projects  were  continuations  of  these  projects,,  with  awards  ranging 
from  $8,924  to  $107^000,  focused  on  both  national  and, regional  problems  and 
involved  45  institutions  of  higher  education.    Four  projects  will  develop 
special  continuing  education  programs  in  the  areas  of  land  use,  energy 
conservation  and  consumer  affairs*    Ten  projects  will  utilize  innovative 
approaches  to  the  educational  needs  of  women,  local  government  officials, 
prison  inmates  and  elderly  or  handicapped ^citizens*    Joint  evaluations  are 


r 
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planned  ;for  two  projects  aimed  at  prisoners  and  ex-of fen4era*^s  well  as 
two  projects  serving  the  elderly.-    In  addition  an  award  was^made  t'o 
Colxi^ibia  UnlyersiTy  to  undertake  an  evaluation  of  a  continuing  education 
program  for  women.    Two  projects  w6re  initiated  in  the  priority  areas  * 
of  citizen. alienation  and  a  single  project  in  the  evaluation' of  education 
for  mid-career  change  at  the  community  level. 

Program  Effectiveness;  "* 

On  March  31,  1975,  the  National  Advisory  Council vOn  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  presented  to  the  Congress  its  mandated  evaluation 
of  the  program.    The  Council  conducted  field  reviews  of  14  State 'programs 
and  projects,  epployed  two  independent  contractors  to  review  additional 
projects,  analyzed  all  State  plans  and  identified  characteristics  of 
projects  associated  with  success. 

One  of^e  contr£t6tors.  Peat,  Marwick  and,  Mitchell,  and  Co.  studied 
25  exemplary  projects  nominated  by  State  agenciis.    The  study  showed  that 
one  major  outcome  of  the  program  was  a  participate^  institution 'fe 

Lghtened  awareness  of  its  community's  problems^    i^ess  positive  results 
emanated  from  an  eva&iation  of  Federal  and  State  admliHstration  of  the 
prc^gram.    The  researchers  also  suggested  that  there  is  a  problenf  with 
the  aq^guity       the  legislation  as  it  ^relates  to  program  scop'e.  finally, 
the  report  indicates  that  potential  benefits  from  the  program  ^e  high 
since  it  remains  the  only  program  focusing  updn  postsecondary  institutipns 
and  community  service. 


^     The  Council  .s  report  concluded  the  program  has  stimulated, a  significant 
number  of  colleges  to  modify  traditional  programs  and  direct  resources  to 
community  education  for  jxroblem  solving.    Participating  institutions  numbered 
314  in  1967  and  731  ^n'l973.    It  was  determined  that  institutional  capabilities 
are  strengthened  most  notably  by  activities  supported  fof  sufficient  duration, 
which  are  consistent  with  instituti6nal  goals  and  are  cooperatively  planned*, 

Th^  Council  s  recommendations  indicates  the  need  for  improved  State 


planiSbttg  both  for  postsecondary  education  generally  and^jContinuii 
specifically.    The  Council  suggests  that  prograi]p  performance  would  be 
further*  enhanced  by  the  provision  pjL/technical  assistance  from  Federal 
administration  to  States  and  institiSrions  particularly  as  related  to  the 
development  of  State  plans. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies;  ^  " , 

Survey  of  State  Advisory  Committees:   .study  being  jconduct^ed  by 
Program  Staff. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
'  ~^  

Program  data  files,  Bureau  of  Post secondary  Edupation, 

Pe&t'^,  Marwick  and  Mitchell  and  Co.,  '^Evaluatipn  of  Projects  Supported 
Under  Title  I  of ^  Higher  Education  Act  of  rSs,"  Washington,  P.  C, , 
July  1974 — part  of  the  National  Advisory  Council's  review  of  the 
Title  I  program. 

Program'  evaluation.  Title  1^  by  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension 
anct  Continuing  Education,  March  31,  1975. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name;  /" 

Land -Grant  Colleges  find  Universities 

Legislation; 

Second  Morrill  Act  fof  1890,  as  amended; 
26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C.  322,323;  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  as  amended;  49 -Stat.  439;  /  * 
Public  Law  182;  7  U.S.C.  329  as  amended 
Title  IX,  Sec.  506  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972 


Funding  History;  Year 

1964 
1965 
1966 

^  '  1967 

1968 
1969 
1970 
.  1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Author  izatioif 

$14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,720,000 
14,922,000 
.  14,720,000 
14,720,000 

'  15,160,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 


Expiration  Date; 
Indefinite 


AppropriatjLon  1^/ 


$14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,550 
14,720 
12,680 
12,600 
18,700 
12,200 
12,200 
12^200 
14,200 
14,200 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  2/ 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  3/ 


1/    Figures  are  the  sum  of  permanent  appropriations  under  the  Second 
Morrill  Act  (i.e.,  $50,000  for  each  ^ate  and  each  jurisdiction 
regarded  as  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act)  and  funds  annually^ 
,  appropriated  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

2/  "This  figure  includes  a  one-time  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the 
two  newly  designated  land-grant  colleges  pf  the  Virgin  IslaittJs  and 
Guam,    Each  jurisdiction  received  $3,000,000  to  be  invested  in  U.S. 
Government  or  other  safe  bonds,  with  the  resulting  interest  to  be 
us^  by  the  land-grant  colleges. 

2/*  Bankhead-Jones  appropriation  of  $11.5  million  transferred  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  P.L.  95-113* 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  the  land-gran±  programs  l«s  to  lend  Federal  support  to  the 
several  States,  and  jurisdictions  regarded  as  States  for  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  for  collegiate-level  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts.    In  addition,  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support 
instruction  in  the  English  language  and  the  various  branches ^of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences.    The  objective  of  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  was  to  provide  public  lands  to  any  State  that  would  agree  to  establish 
an  institution  in  which  programs  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts 
would  be  available  to  the  sons  and  daughters' of  working  class  people.  The 
objective  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  was  to  provide  funds  to  those  States 
having  a  dual  school  system,  with  the  use  of  such  funds  authorized  for  the 
establishment  of  a  land-grant  college,  for  black  persons'.    Later  amendments 
"to  the  land-grant  colleges  program  were  designed  to  maintain  and  increase  ^ 
the  'level  of  Federal  support  in  continuing  the  availability  of  these 
educational  programs  for  persons  whose  educational  opportunities  were  limited. 

Program  Operations; 

A  land-grant  college  or  university  is  an  institution  designated  by  a 
State  legislature  for  the  benefits  of  the  First  Morrill  Act  of  1862  or 
the  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890.    The  original  Act  provided  public  land  (in 
the  amount  of  30,000  acres* for  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  a  State) 
in  order  to  ensure  the  development  in  each  State  i^f  at  least  one  institution 
"to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  aa  are  related  fco  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts."    The  Second  Morrill  Act  provided  for  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  for  each  State  having  a  land-grant  institutiW.    The  Nelson^ 
Amendment  of  1907  doubled  these  appropriations  to  $50,000.    The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935  provided  for  additional  support.    Puerto  Rico  was  added 
in  1908;  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1969;  find  both  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  were  so  designated  in  1973.  )( 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $50,000  provided  under 
the  Second  Morrill  Act,  each  of  the  54  jurisdictions  receives  a  minimum 
of  $150,000  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  with  any  additional  allotment  being 
apportioned  among  the  jurisdictions  in  proportion  to  their  populations. 
Monies' are  paid  directly  to  State  Treasurers  and,  in  the  event  that  more 
than  one  land-grant  institution  exists  in  a  State,  State  Legislatures  must 
provide  by  statute  for  the  division  of  these  monies.    Funds  may  not  be 
used  to  purchase  land,  nor  may  they  be  applied  to  the  purchase,  erectflon, 
repair,  or  preservation  of  buildings.    Each  land-grant  institution  is  required 
to  provide  annually  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  a  report  on  the  expenditure 
of  monies  under  this  program,  j,      ^  ^ 
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Program  Scope;  * 

'  In  fiscal  year  1977,  $14,200,000  was  apportioned  .among  the  54 
jurisdictions  in  grants  rangiug  in  size  from  $201,031  to  $529,252,  The 
average  grant,  per  jurisdiction  was  $262,963.    Approximately  94%  of  these 
funds  vere  used  for  salaries  of  instructors  and  the  remaining  6%  was 
expended  for  instructional  equipment.    Over  the  history  of  the  program, 
the  average  breakdown  of  expenditures  has  been  95%  for  faculty  salaries 
and  5%  for  instructional  equipment,  .  ^  ^  ' 

Of  the  72  land-grant  ^institutions,  only  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca? 
'and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  retain  elements  of  private 
control.    All  of  the  land-grant  colleges  offer  educational  programs  of 
more  than  two  years  duration.    Currently,  17  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  maintaiil  two  land-grant  institutions,  with  the  second  land-grant 
institution  in  16  of  the  States  being  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Second  Morrill^  Act  of  1890.    Ninet?een  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are 
predominantly  black.    In  FY  1977  the  average' grant  per  institution  was  $197,222. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

The  lancl-grant  colleges  and  universities  program  assists  72  land-grant 
institutions  in  meeting  the  continuing  cos^s  of  instruction  and  equipment. 
Since  these  grants  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  institutions  recent  budgets   ^  * 
and  the  u^e  of  land-grant- monies  is  of  a  discretionary,  nature,  the  current  ^ 
impact  of  .these  funds  is  difficult  to  assess.    Nonetheless,  abundant  historical 
evidence  indicates  that  the  land-^rant  institutions  created  by  this  program 
have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  technical  expertise  which  has  made  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  sector  the  most  technologically , advanced  and  dynamic  in  the 
world.  "  «  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

'None* 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 


Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of^ 
Postspcondary  Education.  /     •  y 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name;'  ' 

^  College  Teacher  Fellowships 

Legislation! 

Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
^    of  1958;  Public  Law  85-864;  as  amended;  20  U.S.C. 
462. 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1979 


Funding  History; 

Year 

1965 
1966 
.1967 
1968 
1969 
1970  • 
1971 
1972 
1973  * 
1974 
'  1975 
1976 
•1977 


New 
Fellowships ' 
Authorized 

3,000 
6,000  . 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500  ^ 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
^7,500 
e  7,500 


New 

3,000 
6,000 
^,000 
3,328 
2,905 
2,370 
2,100 
0 
0 
-0 
0 
0 


Fellowships 

Support 
Continuing 

3,000 
4,500 
9,000 
12,000 
9,328 
6,233  (a) 
6,245  (b) 
4,650  (c) 
2,980/(d) 
880  (e) 
95  (f) 
24  (g) 


II    $177,000  of. FY 
cancellations. 


1965  appropriation: 
NDEA  II. 


Total  Appropriation 

6,000  .    $32,740f000  11 

10,500  55,961,000  7/ 

15,000  8i;957,000  3/ 

15,328  86,600,000  4/ 

12,233  70,000^000' 

8,603  48,813,000 

8,345  47,285,500^ 

4,650  26,910,000  51 

2,980  20,000,000  ^/ 

^80  '  5,806,000  y 

95  4,000,000 

24  1,000,000  ±1 
r    100,000  10/ 


were  transferred  for  payment  of  teacher" 


2/    $137,000  of  FY  1966  appropriations  were  transferred  for  payment  teacher 
cancellations,  NDEA  II.  ' 

y    $1,115,000  of  FY  1967  appropriations  were  transferred  for  payment  of  teacher 
cancellatidtis,  NDEA  II., 


1 

re  tti 


y  $325,000  of  FY  1968  appropriations  were  transferred  for  payment  of  teacher 
cancellations,  NDEA  II. 

5/  $48,150  of  FY  1972  appropriations  were  transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation' to  help  finance  the  Foundation's  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates." 
Also,  $9,000  was  obligated  for  th^  Advisory  Council  on  Graduate  Education/' 


1 
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_6/    $60,000  of  FY  1973  appropriations  were  transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foijidation  to  help^  finance  the  Foundation's  "Survey  of  Earned  Poctorates." 

11    $65,000  of  FY  1974  appropriations  were  transferred  to  tl^e  National  Science 
►  Foundation  to  help  finance  the  Foundation's  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates." 

^/    $130,500  of  FY  1975-  appropriations  were  transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  help  finance  the  Foundation's  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates."- 

9/    $81,300  of  FY  1976  appropriations  were  transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for -the  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates."    $125,000  was  transferred 
to  the  State  Facilities  Commissions  to  cover  administrative  costs.  $300,000 
of  the  fY  1976  appropriations  were  t;ransferre(ih  to  the  NEA  Title  I  Commissions. 

10/  $100,000  apprdpriation  in  FY  1977  were^traiisf erred  ^  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  help  finance  the  Foundajfion's  "Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates." 

Continuing  Support:  ,      '  • 

/    "  (a)    Includes  170  special  fellowships  for  veterans.^  •  .  V, 

(b)'  Includes  770  special  fellowships  for  veterans  and  200  fourth  year 


fellowships. 

(c)  Includes  180  special  fellowships  for  veterans. 

(d)  Includes  880  special  fellowships  for  veterans. 

(e)  All  880  fellowships  are  special  fellowships  for  veterans. 

(f)  All  95  fellowships  are  special  fellowships  for  veterans. 

(g)  All  24  fellowships  are  special  fellowships  for  veterans. 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives;. 

The  original  objective^  of  this  program  were  to  increase  the  supply  of 
well-trained  college  teacheVs  ,and  ^encourage  the  development  of  doctoral  level 
education  ctn  a  broad  geographic  basis  by  providing  three-year  fellowship 
support  for  graduate  students.    However,  in  recent  years  the  shift  to  a 
condition  of  oversupply  of  doctorates  has  resulted  in  diminished  funding 
and  a  change  in  focus  toward  training  of  returning  veterans  who  were  previous 
Fellows. 

froferam  Scope:  •   *  ~  '  .  ^ 

"^^is  program  |id8  graduate  schools  in  strengthening  their 'doctoral 
programs,  in  developing  interdisciplinary  programs  tailored  to  prepare 
teachers  in  fields  of  emergiiig  manpower  needs,  and  in  helping  veterans 
fprmerly  on  fellowships  resume  their  education  in  order  to  prepare  f9r 
acadeutlc  careers.  ^ 

Each  fellowship  covers  a  three  year  period  with  a  possible  fourth  year 
and  provides  each  fellow  j^ith  a  $3,000  a  year  stipend  and  $500  per  year  per 
s^ependent.    In  addition-,  a  $3^000  pe^r  y^r  educational  allowance  is  provided 
to^the  institution  for 'each  fellow  actively  ^rolled  to  cover  tuition  and  other 
non-refundable  fees . 
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Panels  of  academic  consultants  review  institutional  applications  and 
recommend  specific  doctoral  programs  to  the  Commissioner  for  final  approval. 
Funds  for  these  programs  are  made  to  institutions  which  reallocate  them 
to  individtial  graduate  students  selected  by  institutions  themselves. 

Program  Operations; 

•       Funds  budgeted  for  the  College  Teacher  Fellowship  Program  in  FY  1976 
were  used  to  support  24  returning  veterans  during  the  FY  1976-77  year 
as  the  program  continues  to  be  phased  out  in  light  of  existing  supply 
of  sad  demand  for  recent  graduates  with  advanced  degrees.    The  year  1976-77 
was  texpected  to  be  the  last  year  of  "funding  for  this  program  since  all 
fellows  should  have  completed  their  tenure  by  th^  summer  of  1977.  In 
light  of  possible  funding,  this  program  may  be  extended  another  year. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 


Since  the  original  objective  of  increasing^ the  supply  of  college  teachers 
is  no  longer  applicable,  the  current  program  activity  can  be  judged  only  in 
terms  of  its  effectiveness  in  serving  returning  veterans.    These  veterans  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  fellowship  programs  which  they  had,  begun 
priof^ to  entering  military  service.    From  data  on  past  outcomes,  3  of  .every  4 
fellowship  holders  who  complete  their  program  have  been  employed  by 
institutions  of  higher  education.    Given  the  current  demand  for  college 
teachers  there  is  sotne  question  that  this  ratio  will  be^intained. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluatjlon  Studies; 

out  all 

•a 

Sources  of  Evaluation^^ta: 


None.  Closing  out  all  old  records  and  prior  years  will  receive 
top  priority.  - 


Study  of  NDEA,  Title  IV  Fellowship  Program,  Phase  II,  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  Washington,  D."  C,  July  1970. 

Program  files.  Graduate  Training  Branch,  Division\of  Training  and 
Facilities,  Bureau  of  Postsetondairy  Education.  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name;  ... 
/  * 

Higher  Education  Personnel  Fellowships  (Title  V,  Part  E,  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended) 

Legislation;  ^  Expiration  Date: 

Education  Professions  Development  Act;  Part  E,  •     Jqne  30,  1J76 
Section  5A1  and  542,  PubSlLc  Law  ^90-35;  20  .  . 

U.S.C.  119b  and  20  U.S.C.  Il9b-1.    The  program's 
authorization  terminated  on  June* 30,  1976. 


Funding  History:  Year 

'    ^  1969 
'  1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

1974 
/  1975 
*  .      1976  . 


Total 
Authorization 

$21,500,000  ' 

/36,ooo;ooo 

^  36,000,.000  , 

36,000,00(0^ 
5%  or  more  of 
total 

It 
It 
II 


Fellowships 
Appropriation 

$2,200,0^ 

5,ooo;ooo 


5^09<r;ooo 
5,cr4,4,ooo 

,2;l^i000 
?>.lo6,,ooo 

l30v000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

-The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  increase  the  number  and/or  capabilities 
of  teachers,  admltiisttators  and  specialists  at^the  postsecondary  level,  in 
areas  of  critfcarl  t^^ed.    Funds  provided  one  and  two-year  fellowships  for 
graduate  study.    ^'    *      ^  ' 

Program  Operations: 

Support  was  provided  to:     (1)  programs  that  have  a  highv  promise  for 
Improvement  over  past  praotipes  in  their  training  of  higher  education 
personnel;  (2)  programs  that  prepare  personnel' for  the  higher  education 
needs  of  students  from  low-income  families;  (3)  programs  that  train  and 
^retrain  teachers,  administrators,  or  educational  specialists  for  junior 
colleges  and  two-year  community  colleges  located  in  urban  areas;  (4) 
programs  that'  prepare  personnel  in  higher  .education  who  will  serve  in 
developing  institutiomlB^)  programs  that  prepare  administrators. 
Including  tipustees,  pre^R^'nts,  deans,  department  chairmen, 'development 
officers,  and  fiijancial  aid  officers;  (6)  programs  that  provide  graduate 
level  education  for  women.  Native  Americans,  and  the  bilingual  training 
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for  careers  In  higher  e'ducat^lon;  (7)  programs  that  are  a  basic  combination 
of  the  above  priorities  and  which  ^hqw  evidence  of  effective  communication 
between  faculty,  students,  administration,  and  where ^appropriate,  local 
communities  In  the  planning  and  Implementation  of  the  propose^  program* 

» 

Institutions  of  higher  education  applied  directly  to  the  OfflCfe  of- — ^ 
Education  for  fellowships.    Applications  were  reviewed  by  panels  o^  ^ 
faculty  members  and  administrators  representing  American  higher  education. 
Their  recommendations  were  then  made, to  the  Commissioner  6f  Education.  * 

Fellowshlp ^^pport  was  provided  for' one  or^two  ^ear  programs. 
Financial  assistance  was  distributed ^In  ^he  following  manner:  $3,000 
to  students  for  each  fellowship  year;  fellows  were  also  entitled  to  $500 
during  the  fellowship  year  for  each  eligible  dependent;  the  institution 
received  $3,000  a  year  for  each  fellow  to -pay  for  his  tuition  and  required 
non-refundable  fees.  ^ 

Program  Scope; 

Some  indication  of  the  program's  reach  and  operation  can  be  obtained 
from  program  funding  data^ 

1  "  tL  Ffscal  Year       •  , 


Output  Measures 

1973 

1974 

*  1975 

Number  of  Insfittutlons  Par t;Lcipa ring" 

'  '  62 

47 

22 

Number  of  Approved  Programs 

65 

47 

22 

Number  of  Fellowship  Awarded  ' 

Total 

441 

316 

78 

,  (New) 

(92) 

(250) 

(78) 

(Continued)  ^. 

(349)  ^ 

(66) 

.  (0) 

Nimber  of  Fellowships  Awarded  in 

Training  of  Personnel  As: 

Total 

441 

316 

^      78  • 

Teachers 

(286) 

(167) 

28 

Education  Specialist 

,  (44)  ' 

(67) 

14 

Administrators 

(111) 

(82) 

36 

Number  of  Fellowships  Awarded  to   .  > 

Train  Personnel  to  Serve  in:  U 

Total 

^  441 

•  316 

78 

Junior  Colleges 

(344) 

"(262) 

52 

Other  Institutions 

(97) 

(54) 

26 

Average  Yearly  Amount  of  Fellowships  * 

$6,500 

$6,500 

$6,500 

1/    No  FY  19^6  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  continuation  of*  this  program. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;    '  ^    .  • 

V 

Because  of  sharply  reduced  funding  levels,  It  Is  believed  that  - 
this  program  had  only  minimal  Impact  upon  the  diversity  of  Institutions 
and  training  functions  outlined  under  "Program  Operation"  In  recent  years. 
The  ninnber  of  participating  Inst^tutlonSv^n  FY  1975  decreased  by  65^  percent 
since  FY  1973  and  the  number  of  Fellowships  awarded  has  decreased  by  82  / 
percent.    No  funds  were  available  In  FY  1976.  J 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies;      '      ^  * 

None.    No  further  r^orts  on  the  program  after  this  year  are  planned. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 


Program  files,  Division  of  Training 'and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Post secondary  Education. 

Abt  Associates,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    A  Study  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  Training  Programs  for  Higher  fiducatdon 
Personnel.    February,  1973. 
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Program  Name: 


EPDA,  Part  E  Institutes  (Title  V,  Part  E,  of  the  Hi'gher  Education  Act, 
as  amended) 


Legislation; 


Education  Professions  Development  Act  of  1967 
as  amended.    Part  E,  Section  541  and  542, 
Public  Law  90-35;  20  U.S.C.  119b  and  20  U.S.C>- 
119b-l;  Section  533,  P,L,  94-482  (NOfE:  Section 
543  was  repealed  by  Section  14li[c)  (1)  (G)  P,L,  92- 
318),    The  prggram's  authorization  terminated  on 
June  30,  19%7^  " 


Expiration  Date; 
June  30,  1976 


Funding  History;  Year 


1974 

•    ^  1975 
i  1976 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


Total 
Authorization 

$21,500,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 
5%  or  more  of 
the  total  EPDA 
Appropriation 


Institutes 
Appropriation 

$4,700,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000  . 
5,000,000  ) 
5,132,000  ^ 


1,570,000 


The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  train  teachers,  administrators,  or 
education  specialists  for  higher  education  by  providing  support  fo;:  institutes 
and*, short-term  training  programs.     Such  institutes  focused  upon  specialized 
tof«.cs  having  practical  interest  and  application  to  the  current  responsibilities 
of  these  teachers,  administrators,  and  specialists. 

Program  Operation; 

This  program  provided  support  for  in-service  or  pre-service  part-  or 
full-time,  up  to  12  months  duration;  training  of  college  personnel  in  a 
variety  of  academic  fields,  and  other  areas  such  as  instructional  methods 
and  equipment,  .administrative  skills,  and  student  personnel  service^. 
Grants  to  the  institution  conducting  the  tr^ning- covered  all  direct  and 
indirect  operating  coists,  and-  participant  suppoft.  • 
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Program  Scope;  « 

In  FY  1974^  no  institutes  were  funded.    In,^  1975,  allocation  of  $1,57 
million  ftinded  57  institutes,  accommodating  about  2,500  persons.  One-third 
of  these  institutes  were  for  the  improvement  of  the  skills  of  business  officers 
and  studeyat  financial  aid  officers.    No  institutes  were  funded  in  FY  1976. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  * 

^  p&st  evaluation  found  that  "the  demand  for  skilled  personnel  was 
uniformly  strong  across  different  types  of  institutions  and  institufttonal 
decision^makefrs.    The  major  training  needs  identified  were  not  on  research 
or  instruction  .but  on  planning  and  interpersonal  relations.    These  are  areas 
that  were  at  the  core  of  many  local  EPDA  V-E  programs,  especially  the 
institutes."    The  report  concluded  that  the  Institutes'  program  emphasis 
on  the  training  of  administrators  was  precise  in  relation  to  the  expressed 
need. 

»  *^  * 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

A 

None.    No  furtheip  reports  on  the  program  after  this  year  are  planned. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  ? 

V  '  -  '  ' 

Program  flies.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 

Post secondary  Education. 

Abt  Associates,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    A  Study  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  Training  Programs  for  Higher  Education 
Personnel.    February,  1973. 


/ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATiON  REPORT  0]^  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS^ 


Program  Name.;  '  '  * 

Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Legislation: 

.  HEA,  1965,  Title  IX,  Part  D,  as  amended 
SuWic  Law  94-492. 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Auj^horization 

1973 

$1,000,000 

1974 

1,000,000 

1975 

1,000,000 

1976 

1,000,000 

1977 

'  1,000,000 

1978 

1,000,000 

Expiratioti  Date; 
September  3Q,  1979 

Appropriation 

$  0 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


One  of  the  purposes  of  Title  Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged, 

is  to  make  grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  persons  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  undertake  training  in  the  legal  profession. 
Administered  by  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity,  the  program  uas 
established  Torthe^^^nrpose  of  bringing  about  a' significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  lawyers  from  mirforitx  and  disadvantaged  groups.    The* .program, 
formerly  funded  by  GEO,  is  now  partially  funded  by  DHEW.    The  FY  1974  appto- 
priation  was  the  first  specifically  for  the  program  under  OE  direction. 

Program  Operations: 

'  Funds  are  granted  directly  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational 
Opportunity  (C^O)  which  makes  the  awards  and  administers  the  program.  P^ior 
to  entering  law&cjiool,  recipients  attend  a  six  to  eight  week  intensive 
summei^  pre-law  preparation  program.    Th*ey  are  then  supported  for^hree  years 
of  legal  tr^ining^^th  a  $1,^000  fellowship  annually.    In  addition,  participc^ing- 
law  schools  waive  the  tuition  and  fees  that  would  normally  bfe  charged  to  the 
students. 
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Program  Scope; 

,  In  the  1976-77  Academic  Year,'OE  funded  359  continuation, fellowshifJs 
and  200  new  fellowships,  ^  ^ 

Section  966  of  .Title  IX. of  Part  D  is  directed  only  to  potential  law 
school  students  from  thevminority/disadvantaged  population^    VHiile  the  exact     ^  . 
number  of  this  group  is  unknown,  it  is  estimated  that  less  th^a  3^*0  percent 
of  lawyers  in  the  U.S.  are  minorities  and  that  thp  percentageejitrently 
enrolled  in  law  schools  is  disproportionately  low  in  relatio^Jp  ^frheir 
undergraduate  participation*   folders  of  fellowships  constitute  less  . 
than  tien  percent  ""of  minorities/disadvantaged  currently  enrolled  in  law 
schools. 

-  r    )  : 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress ;»  j  * 

Since  it  began  operation  in  1968,  the  program  has  experienced  a  retention 
rate  among  its  first  year  students  of  about  80%,  a  record  which  compares  favorably 
with  the  rate  of  77%  of  law  students  as  a  whole.    Since  the  program's  inception 

*in  1968  througl;i  1976,  a  total  of  2,219  student's  have  successfully  completed 
the  summer  institute  program.    O^f  these,  2,013  have  entered  law  school  and 
929  have  already  graduated.    The  later  f^ure  represents^  approximately  69 
percent  of  the  possible  eligibltewnnbers  W  gi^duates  and  compare§^ favorably 
to  t!he  national  norm.    An  additionaiK^09  students  have  withdraw^  from  or 

*f ailed  in  law  school. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 


^  ^  The  Education^nendments  of  1976  require  the  evaluation  of  a  number  of  HEA^. 
Title  IX  programs  i\luding  Part  iJ.  OE  is  currently  initiating  a  study  in  \ 
'response  to.  this  requirement.  * 

SotirG«S  of  Evaluation  Data; 


•4 


American  Council  on  Education,  Higher  Education  Panel  Rdt)ort  No.  19, 
Enrol 
Augus 


n  Enrollment  of  Minority  Graduate  Students  at  Ph.fi*.  granting  Institutions, 
/     August  1974.  ~ 


National  Association  for' Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education,  The 

^ional  Goal  of  Equal  Opportunity  and  ttiie  Hi^s4^rically  Black  Colleges, 
November  1975.  '         ^  ' 

Program  files,  Divisign  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 


^/nov 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMg 


Program  Name; 

College  Personnel  Development,  Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships 


Legislation t 


Education  Amendments  of  1972.  Public 
Law  9^-506,  Sections  1-5. 


Expiration  Date: 
June  30,  1981 


Funding  History: 

Year 

< 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

K 

1973 
1974  ^ 
1975 
1976 
1977  ■ 
1978 

$500,000 
^  500,000 
500,00' 
500,000 
750,000  ' 
750,000 

$500,000 
500,000 

500,000  a 

500,000 
750,00.0 
750,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives ; 


\ 


P.L.,92- 
to.tbe  Close 


a  program^ qf 


authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
Foundation  of  Washington,  D.  C.  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
reasing  the  understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  among 
secpndary  school  students,  their  teachers,  and  the  communities  they  represent. 
Up  to  ]/,500  fellowships  are  awarded  each  year  to  economically  disadvantage? 
^secondary  school  student^s  and  to  secondary  school  teachers. 

Program  Operations; 

'  Each"  year  a^ number  of  cities  ^re  selected  for  the  award  of  grants  for 
Founclfi[tion  projects.    Participants  selected  are  intended  tp  be  a  socio- 
economic cross-^section  of  the  local  population  and  include  teachers  as 
well  as  students.    There  is  an  attempt  cb  package  Ellender  funds  with 
grants  fro^  other  foundations  and  corpgrations.    Funds  are  used  to  support 
Seminars  and  workshops  at  which  political  processes,  issues,  and  Awareness 
are  explored. 

ft 

Program  Scope; 

*  »         *  '  * 

The  Allen. J.  Ellender  fellowships  Program*  (authorized  under  P.L.  92-506) 
.makes  grants  to  ^'the  Close  Up  FoOndation  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  to  help  the  ' 
foundation  increase  understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  among  high  school 
students,  their  teachers,  and  other  members  of  their  cominunity.    Up  to  1,500 
.  "fellowships" — basically  one-week  field  trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.--are  ' 
awarded  each  year  tfo  economically  disadvantaged  secondary; ^^ol  students  and 
to  secondary  'school  ^Teachers. 
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The  ?Y  1976  appropriation  of  $500,000  supported  1,392  fellowships  (703  to 
teachers  and  689  to  students,  representing  21  metropolitan  and  rural  areas). 

All  of  the  appropriation  was  utilized  for  fellowship  counnitments  and 
expenses.    The  fellowship  appropriation  genp^ated  an  additioKal  8,320  student 
and  teacher  participants  through  a  community  multiplier  effect.    The  average 
cost  of  a  fellowship  was  $359.20. 


Program  Effectiveness  and' Progress ; 


)  Program  impact  on  participants  was  evaluated  for  the  Close-Up  Foundation 
>,>fting  1973  by  Social  Education' Associates. ,  On  four  major  measures  of  political 
-knowledge  and  behavior,  recipients,  of  Ellender  Fellowships  increased  their  . 
comparative  scores  by  from  3  to  13  percent.    Testimony  by  community  leaders 
indicated  broad- support  of  the  program  concept. 
•\ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Close  Up  Foundation  Report  of  December  30,  1975. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

'   J^^^ 

Veterans*  Co^t-of-Instruction  Progt'am 

Legislation;  \  '  '  '-^ 


Section  420       the  Higher  ^Education  Act  of  1965; 
as  amended  by  Titl^e  X  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (P.Lv  92-318);  as  amended  by  Vlh.  93-3^0; 
a?  amended  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976 
(P.L.  94-482). 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1979 


Funding  History:  Year 

  .  1973 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Authorization 


Indefinite 


Appropriation 

^$25,000,000 
23,750,000 
31,250,000  1/ 
23,750,000 
23,750,000 
23,750,000 


1/  Includes  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $7.5  million. 

"Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  Veterans*  Cost-of-Instruction  Program  is  intended  to  provide 
improved  and  expanded  services  to  veterans  attending  institutions  of 
higher  education^    These  services  include  recruitment,  counseling, 
special  education  programs,  and  outreach  activities.    Implicit  within* 
the  design  of  the  program  is  the  objective  of  encouraging  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  expand  and  maintain  enrollments  of  veterans. 

Program  Operations; 

Accredited  institutions  of  postsecondary  education,  other  than  schools 
of  divinity  and  proprietary  institutions,  may  receive  assistance  under  this 
program  if  the  applicant  satisfies  eligibility  criteria  related  to  the 
enrollment  of  veterans.    An  .applicant  institution  which  did  not 
participate  in  the  program  during  the  previous  year  must  have  a  minimum 
of  25  undergraduate  veteran  students  enrolled  and  tiay  satisfy  either  one, 
o^  two  criteria.    The  first  is  that  at  least  10%  of  the  total  undergraduate 
enrollment  be  veterans  and  that  the  current  proportion  of  the  undergraduate 
enrollment  which  is  veterans  not  be  any  ,less  than  that  recorded  for  the  . 
previous  academic  year.    In  the  event  that  th±k  criterion..is  *not  met, 
the  applicant  must  have*  a  current  undergraduate  veteran  student  enrollment 
which  is  at  least  10%  higher  than  the  number  of  undergraduate  veterans 
enrolled  during  the  previous  academic  year.    An  applicant  which  participated 
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in  the  program  during  the  previous  academic  year  must  have  an  undergraduate 
veteran  student  enrolled  which  is  ^Q^al*  to  at  least  either  (1)  the  number 
of  undergraduate  veterans  enrolled  during  the  previous  academic  year  or 
(*2)  the  minimum  number  of  veterans  which  was  necessary  for  the*  applicant  to 
establish  eligibility  during  the  preceding  academic  year,  whichever  is  less. 
In  FY  1976,  substantial  decreases  .occurred  in  the  number  of  eligible  veterans. 
While  trhes^e  decreases  affected  the  size  of  the  institutions*  payment?,  they 
did*  not  affect  the  institutions*  eligibilities  for  entitlements  to  receive 
payments  for  program  year  1976-77.    In  order  to  protect  the  eligibility  for 
entitlement  of  the  institutiori  in  program  year  1977-78,  .the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976  authorized  institutions  to  count  veterans  who  in  the  prior  ye^r 
were  counted  but  who,  subsequent  to  the' Count,  lost  th^ir  entitlement  to  VA 
educational  benefits.  ,  .  ,  ^ 

,  Applicants  which  satisfy  one  of  these  eligibility  criteria  receive  cost- 
of-instruction  payments  pursuant  to  two  major  stipulations.    The  first  is 
that  a  minimum  of  75%  of  the^  funds  awarded  to  an  institution  must  bje  used 
to  establish  a*  full-time  Office  of  Veterans*  Affairs,  to  employ  at  least 
one  full-time  staff  member  w]iose  sole  institutional  responsibility  is  to 
veterans',  and  to  provide  adequate  services.    These  services  include  (1) 
programs  to  prepare  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  for  postsecond^ry 
education,  (2)  act;ive  outreach,  recruiting,  and  counsel^.ng  activities 
through  the  use  of  other  funds,  such  as  those  available  under  federally 
assisted  work-study  programs,^  and  (3)  an  active  tutorial  assistance  ^ 
program,  including  dissemination  of  information  regarding  ^ch  prpgram. 
The  second  stipulation  is  that  any  program  funds  not  used  for  the  above 
activities  must  be'Xised  solely  to  defray  general  academic/instructional 
expenses--such  as  instructional  salaries,  iilstructional  equipment,  m^dia 
equipment,  and  library  materials — and,  thus,  may  be  non-veteran  related. 
Instructional  expenses  cannot  exceed  25%  of  an  institution* s  award.  Se^ral 

fptions  to  these  stipulations  are  accorded  to  small  institutions  (i.eV.  ^ 
e  enrolling  less  than  2,500  studehts  and  enrolling  no  more  than  70  \ 
rans)^..    Small  institutions  are  required  only  to  provide  recruitment  and^ 
seling  services  and  to* establish  a  full-time  Office  of  Veterans*  Affairs 
h  may  be  staffed  by  part-tim6  employees  who  together  assume  the 
onsibility  of  at  least  one  full-time  employee.    In  addition,  small 
institutions  also  have  the  option  of  entering  into  a  consortium  agreement 
with  other,  comparable  institutions  provided  that  they  are  in  close 
proximity  and  that  the  required  services  will  be  availabfe  to  the  veterans 
on  the  concerned  campuses. 

Program  funds  are  disbursed  to  institutions  in  three  payments.    April  16, 
October  16  and  February  16  of  each  year  are  referred  to  as  *'count  dates.**  kt> 
those  times,  participating  institutions  are  required  to  count  the  number  of 
Categories  I  and  II  veterans  enrolled  at  the' institution.    The  latter  two 
counts  determine  the  level  at  which  the  institution  may  expend  funds  during 
the  second  (November-February)  and  third  (March-June)  award  periods. 


Determining  the  amount  of  the  three  payments  to  which  a  qualified  institution 
is  entitled  requires  the  calculation  of  payment  factors,  i.e.,  that  amount' the 
institution  is  to  receive  for  each  eligible  veteran..   This  is  done  by  multiplying 
the  total  of  all  qualified  applicant  institutions'  *full-tim^  equivalent  Category 
I  veterans  by  $300  and  multiplying  the  total  of  all  qualified  applicant  insti- 
tutions' full-time  equivalent  Category  II  veterans  by  $150.    The  two  figurea 
are  then  added;  the  resultant  figure  is  the  total  entitlement  demand ^ or  that 
figure  needed  for  every  institution  to  receive  the  full  payment  for  each  . 
Category  I  and  II  veteran.    Finally  a  percentage  figure,  which  is  determined 
by  comparing  program  appropriation  with  entitlement  deiSand,  is  applied  to  . 
$30,0  and  $150  tp  obtain  the  payment  factor  for  Category  I  and  II  veterans' 
respectivelyy^ut  ,FY  1973  through  FY  1976,  trfiis  procedure  has  been  done-^once  a*  ^ 
year^  based  pn  the  April  16  count  date,  ^ind  the  paymepts  factors  derived  at  " 
that  timfe  were  used  to  determine  the  amSlant  of  the  annual  award  and  to  adjust 
the  award  artter  the  October  and  February  count  dates.    Using  a  new  award 
adjustment  procedure,  new  payment  *f actors  will  be  calculated  after  the  February 
iount  date  for  each  of  *the  three  award  periods. 

An  a^i^tional  limitation  on  cost-of-instruction  payments  permits  no 
institution  to  receive  more  than  $135,000  in  any  one -year.    Since  the 
program  has  not  been  fully  funded,  this  legislative  amendment  was  added 
during  Ti^cal  year  1975  to  protect  small  institutions*.    To  the  extent 
that  this  limitation  makes  available  funds  which  would  otherwise  be 
apportioned  as  enormous  awards  to  large  institutions,  the  monies  are 
allotted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  eligible  institutions  will  # 
•receive  uniform  minimum  awards  of  up  to  $9,000.    Should  funds  still  remain 
availal>le  after  application  of  this  procedure,  they  are  further  distributed 
to  ensure^ receipt  of  uniform  minimum  awards  atove  $9,000 — Subject  to  the 
provision  that  no  institutional  awards  above  $9,000  exceed  a  cost-of- 
instruction  payment  as  calculated  by  the  veteran  computa4:ion  procedures 
^escribed  above. 

Program"^ccrpe;  .  '  „ '  . 

Total  demand  for  program  funds,  as  calculated  by  the  veteran  enrolltaent 
computation  procedures,  amounted  to  $285,454,162.50 — or  approximately  8 
times  the  size^f  the  supplemented  FY  1976  appropriation  of  $23,721,840. 
Award  levels  on  a' per  veteran  basis  were  determined^ through  a  pro  rata 
reduction  bas^d' on  a  full-tiifae  equivalency  count  of  veteran  enrollmfents  within 
each  of  the  two  ^ward  leVel  categories.    Under  this  reduction  procedure,  the 
award  levelr' for  veterans  in  the  first  category  (i.e.,  current  recipients 
of  1691  and  1696  funds)  was  $24.90  and  the  current  level  for  veterans  ill 
the  second  ^category  was  $12.45— or  about  8%  of  wha't  'the  award  levels 
would  have  been,  if  the  program  were  fully  funded. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Projpress: 

^   l4"?Y  I975,  1,364  institutions  applied  for  program  awards  of  which 
108  did  not' receive  assistance*    Of  these  108,  54  were  ineligible  since' 
they ^ enrolled' fewer  than  25 'veterans;  9  were  ineligible  because  the 
applications  were  from  proprietary  institutions;  11  were  ineligible 
because  the  institution  was  not  accredited;  3  withdrew  their  applications 
on  the  grounds  that  the, cost-of-instruction  payments  would  be  insufficient  * 
to  cover  the  Teqjiiired  expenditures;  one  was  ineligible  bgcause  the 
institution  was  a  Divinity  school;  and  33  were  ineligible  because  they 
failed  to  ipeet  the  veteran  enrollment  growth  factor.    Thus,  1,237         .  ^ 
institutions  (of  which  111  were  initial  applicants  and  1,126  were  renewal 
applicants)  participated  in  the  program  in  FY  1976,  as  compared  with  1,206 
institutions  in  FY,  1975,  1,009  institutions  in  FY  1974;  and  1,070  in  FY  1973. 

The  distribution  of  awards  ±or  FY  1975  were  as  follows: 

Award 
Ranges 


3,464 
5,501 
9,001 
25,001 
50,001 
75,001 
$100,001 
$125,001 


3,463 
5,500 
9,000 
25,000 
50,000 
75,000 
$100,000 
$125,000 
$134,999 
$135,000 


(minimum) 


(maximum) 


Total  Institutions 


Number  of 

Institutions 

Percentage 

174 

'  14.07 

128 

'  ♦ 10.35 

1?1 

15.44 

457  '  < 

36.94^ 

117 

14.31 

78 

6.30 

^  24 

,  1.94  ' 

6 

.48^^ 

1 

.or^ 

1 

.0^ 

1,237           .  5 

100% 

Of  the  1,237  institutions,  84  percent  were  public.    In  adSitibn,  64  percent 
were  two-year  institutions  -and  the  remaining  36-  percent  were  fxjur-year  colleges 
or  universities.  f  *  ' 

The  expenditures  reported  for  program =year  1973-74  were *as  follows? 
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Expenditures  for  "        VCIP  Funds  Contributed 

OVA>  1973-74  Funds  by  Institutiohs 

Personal  Slices  $li,717,557  $4',611,6^0 


€> 

Eint>loyee  Benefits  1,223,743  463,831 

Workshops/Conferencea  120,899  11,821 

Travel  (Outreaqfi- 

Recruitmeht)  -    436,814  ,       63,072  ^ 

Equipment  .  575,093  64,887 

Supplies  ^        794,839  100,930 

^ther  1,441,297  571,585 

Total  $18,310,242  $5,877,816  , 

Oilgoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  descriptive  study  ^f  program  operations,  nature  and  scope  of/  clients 
served,  and  program  data  collected,  etc,,  is  planned  for  FY.  1977.  y"" 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  • 

Program  Files,  Division  of  Student  Services  and  Veterans  Programs, 
Bureau  of  Postsecond«i^  Education. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

* 

Loan^  for  Construction  6f  Academic  Facilities 

Legislation: 

Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  89-329, 

Title  VII-C  of  the  Higher 

September  30,  1979  1/ 

Education  Facilities 

Act  of  196'5;  as 

amended  by  P.L.  92-318  (formerly  Title  III 

of  the  HEFA; 

P.L.  88- 

-204);  as  amended  by 

« 

P.L.  9A-482. 

Funding  History: 

.  Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

196A 

$120,000,000  ' 

$  0 

1965 

120,000,000 

1o9,2jO,UUU 

1966 

-  120,000,000 

110,000,000* 

1967 

200,000,000 

r\f\f\    f\rif\  f\f\f\ 

200,000,000  , 

1968  . 

400,000,000 

0  ^ 

1969 

400,000,000 

3,00,000,000 

^L970 

400,000,000 

0 

1971 

400,000,000 

u 

1972. 

50,000,000 

0 

1973 

100,000,000 

'  0 

1974 

150,000,000 

0 

1975 

200,000,000 

0 

1976 

200,000, OPO 

0 

1977 

200,000,000 

>  0 

1978 

200,000,000  \ 

0 

i/  P.L.  94-482,  "Education  Amendments  of  1976**,  was  passed  In  September  1976. 
It  authorizes  '*Loans  for  Construction  ^of  Acad'en^c /Facilities"  through 
October  1,  1979  and  expanded  the  scope  of  the  program  by  authorizing  . 
loans  for  construction  and  renovation  projects  designed  to:  ^ 

(1)    Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

'   (2)    Bring  facilities  Into  conformance  with  the  Architecture"  Barriers 

Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accesslble^o  the  handicapped).     '  C 

(3)    Bring  frf?!?lltie8  into  conformance  with  healW^fety  or  lenvlronmental 
protection  requlrem'ents  mandated  by  Federal,  Stjate,  or  local  law, 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  is  one  of  four  programs 
which  include  also  Annual  Interest  Grants,  Grants  for  Construction  of  ^ 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants  f or  ^he  Oonstruction  of  Graduate 
Facilities  designed  to  help  institutions  of  highefr  education  meet  a  national 
^shortage  of  facilities.    The  objective  of  th^s  program  has  been  to  help  reduce 
the  financial  burden  on  institutions  of  higher  education  by  making  available 
to  them  loans  with  low  rates  of  interest. 

Program  Operations:  * 

Loans  have  been  awarded  pursuant  to  the  following  stipulations:     (1)  * 
that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the  facility  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  sources  (this  requirement  may  be  waived  for  schools 
qualified  as  developing  institutions  under  HEA  Title  III),  (2)  that 
applicants  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such  loan  from  other 
sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally*  as  favorable  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  this  program,  (3)  that  construction 
will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical  manner  and  that  it  not  be  of  elabtrate 
,or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4)  that,  in  the  casetof  a  project 
to  construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to  provide  primarily 
for  outpatient  care  of  students  and  institutional  personnel,  no  financiVl 
assistance  be  provided  such  project  under  Xltlk  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 


Loans  have  been  made  available  to  institutions  of. higher  education,  to 
cooperative  graduate  center  boards,  or  to  higher  education  building 'agencies 
(i.e.^  State  agencies  empowered  by  the  State  to  isst^e  tax-exempt  bonds  on 
behaif  of  private  institutions  of  hi^gher  education)  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  only  academic  facilities.    Although  the  law  allows  for  a 
repayment  period  of  50  years,  loans  have  normally  been  made  available 
for  30  years — with  exceptions,  under  certain  circumstances,  permitting 
a  maximum  loan  period  of  40  years.    Interest  rates  on  these  loans 
cannot  exceed  3%,  per  annum.    "No  more  than  12.5%  of  the  annual  appropriations 
for  this  program  have  been  permitted  for  the  extension  of  loans  in  any  on6 
State ^ 

Program  Scope; 

This  program  has  not  received  any  appropriations  ^»lnce  Fiscal  Year  1969, 
as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  same  objectives  would  be  accomplished  under 
the  Annual  Interest  Grants  Program  and  Vith  Jthe  use  t)f  private  capital.    '  ^ 
Since  Fiscal  Year  1970, . this  program  has  been  authorized  to  make  new  loans 
to  the  extent  that  funds  became  available  through  the  termination  (prifisSnily 
through  withdrawal)  of  prior-year  loan  commitments.    During  Fiscal  Year  1975, 
the  remaining  funds  released  through  cancellation  of  prior  loans  were 
approved  for  new  loa?n  commitments.'  ' 
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Since  Fiscal  Year  1972,  program  priorities  have  focused  upon^the 
extexision  of  Jboan  coiomitments  to  predomiliantly  black  colleges.    In  Fiscal 
Year  1975,  six\oan  coxamitments  totaling  $2, 317, 0th)* and  siip'torting 
construction  estismted  at  $16,843,783  were  approved— all  tb  private, 
fpur-^year  colleges^V  Four  of  thes^' approvals  were  loan,  inciieases  to 
predominantly  black  colleges;  the  remaining  two  were  new  loan  approvals  . 
t9  predominantly  white  institutions.  '      ^  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act-  of  1963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55  States , and 'territories. 
During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  , Year  1975  almost  $2.5  ^ 
billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and^ loans  were  awarde'd.    In  addition,  over 
$1.4  billion  in  comnfercial  loans  were  approved  for  annual  interest  subsidy 
support  involving  an  estimated  annual  commitment  of  Federal  funds 
approximating  $29  million.    Over  1,800  institutions  of  higher  education 
^received  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 'of  facilities  construction 
and  improvement  an<h'TOoj^  ^i)00  facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion  *  - 
wlll^ have  been  constructed.  .  . 

Findings  of  an  USOE  study  i^eport  t)iat  the.  total  stock,  of  space  in 
1974  approximaCed  1,332,300,000  net  assignable  square  feet.    Roughly  25%- 
of  this  total  was  constructed  between  academic  years  1968-69  and  ^973-74. 
In  addition,  construction*  which  will  be  complet;^d  by  19(76  will  supplement' 
this  stocfc  by  an  estijnated  80,000,000  square  fpet.    TheYtudy  aldo  found 
that  nationally  aggre*gated  comparisons  of  space  standar«dB  with  the' space 
available  showed  few  shortages,  both  for  those^ categorigis  where  very 
specific  st^ce  standards  have  been  established  (i.e.  ,^assroo;fi87Ynahoratories, 
and  office  space)  as  well  as  for  special  use,  general  aa§^^^^  support  space, 
while  non-academic  space- shows  some  excess*    Some  shortages  of  space  were 
observed  in  office  sp&ce,  study  space,  and  laboratory  facilities.  When 
disaggregated',  the  data  showed  a  tendency  for  aome  schools  (particularly 
two-year^rivate  colleges)  to  be  space-rich  and  for  others  (generally, 
public  universities  and  public  two-^fear  colleges)  to  exhibit  some  shortages  » 
as  a  consequence  of  shifts. in  enrollment  patterns.    Other  major  findings 
noted  (a)  that  neglecting  of  maintenance,  which  can  increase. the  need  for 
remodeling,  was  estimated  to  be  common  at  approximately  20X  of  the  public 
sector  institutions  and  40%  of  the  private  sector  colleges  and  Ot)  that 
there  was  little  evidence  tl^t  the  drying  np  of  Federal  funds  has  'tended 
to  affect  college  construction  deciaion9. 
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In 'View  of  the  larg%  amouAt  of  construction  over  the  last  10  years 
and  the  anticipated  leveling  off  of  ^higher  education  enrollments.  It  appears 
that  the  Federal  assistance  programs  for  construction  of  higher  education 
^  facilities  have  .generally  accomplished  their  objective.    While  certain 
areas  of  the  country  may  still  face  a  shortage  of  academic  space,  these 
deficiencies  are  believed  to  be  limited,  and  the  existing  conditions  do 
not  constitute  a  national  problem.        ,  * 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None       -  I  ✓  . 

V  Sources  oil  Evaluation  Data;  * 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  In  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975 
to  1^90,  Joseph  Frodmkin,  Inc«  ^  .Washington^  J) «  O^y August  15^ 

Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

I         Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program 

Legislation; 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
*>      of  1965,  Title  IX,  as  amended  (1972 
and  1974). 

Funding  History;      Year  ^  Authorization 

^'    1974  $15,000,000 

1975  15.,000,000  ^ 

1976  15^000,000 

1977  15,000,000 

1978  15,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30, »1978 

Appropriation 

$2,375,000 
»  1,800,000 
1,80^),  000 
2,300,000' 
300,000  . 


This  program  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  about  their 
own  cultural  heritage  and  to  study  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  other 
ethnic  groups  in  the  Nation,  ^ 

Each  program  assisted  under  this  title  shall —  - 

(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  society,  economy,  literature,  art,  music, 
drama,  language,  and  general  culture  pf  the  group  pr  groups, 
with  which  the  program  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions  of 
that  ethnic  group  or  groups  to  the  American  heritage;  or  * 

(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to  permit  their  use  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  Nation;  or 

(3)  provide  draining  for  persons  using,  or  preparing  to  use, 
V        curriculup  materials  developed  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  cooperate  with  persons  and  organizations  with  a  special^nterest 
in  the  jethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  concerned 

t  to  assist  them  in  promoting,  encouraging,  developing,  4r  producing 
programs  or  other  activities  which  relate  to  the  history,  culture, 
or  traditions  of  that  ethnic  group  or  groups.  ^ 
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Program  Operations; 

The  program  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  educational 
agencies >  institutions  and  organizations  to  assist  them  in  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

,  Programs  for  ethnic  heritage  studies  which  are  proposed  must  he  planned 
and  ca/ried  dut^in  consultation  \W.th  an  advisory  comriittee  that  ip 
representative  of  the  ethnic  ^oup  or  groups  with  which  the  progrkm  is 
concerned.    P^kject  activities  include  curriculum  material  development, 
teacher  training,  dissemination  of  materials  and  cooperation  with  ethnic 
groups  in  the  community  served  ^y  each  project,    ftmphasis  will  be  placed  on 
multi-ethnic  endeavors  that  draw  upon  the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  community. 

In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Commissioner  makes  arrangements  which 
utilize  (1)  the  research  facilities  and  personnel  of  institutions  j>f  higher 
education,  (2)  the  speciatl  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  in  local  communities 
and  of  foreign  students  pursuing  their  education,  in  this  country.,*  (3)  the 
*  expertise  of  teachers  ija  *e^mentary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  education,*  an^^4)  the  talents  and  experience  of '  any'^  other  groups 
/such  as  foundations,  civic  groups,  and  fraternal  organizations  whidh  would 
f  further  the  goals  of  the  programs. 

Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  may  be  used  to  cover  al^  or 
part  Qf  the  cost  of  establishing  and  carrying  out  the  programs,  including 
the*  cost  of  resetSTch  materials  and  resources,  academic  consultante>^and  the 
cost  of  training  of  staff  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pui 
this  title.    Such  funds  may  also  be  use4*to  t>rovide  stipends  <in 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  in  accord^ce  wi^h  raguiations  of 
Coimnissi|^M^  to  individuals  receiving  training  as  part  of  such 
includin^ipfowances  for  dependents. 

In  FY  1974,  42  projects  were  funded  with  an  average  award  of  $56,000, 
..During  FY  1975,  49  grants  averaging  $39,000  were  made  in  support  of- programs 
in  32  States  and  the  District  of  Coliimbia.    During  FY  1976,  A9  grants 
averaging  $37,000  were  funded  in  32  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Trust  .Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    In  FY  1977,  48  maxi  grants  averaging 
$37,500  were  funded  in  36  States,  Distri<^t  of  Cqiymbia,  Virgin  Islands,  sfnd  . 
Puerto  Rico.      *  '    V  ^ 
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/  4977  Workload  Data 


Max! 

Total  awards  $2,300^000 

Maxi  grant  total  $1,800,000 

Average  Project 

Cost.  /.  r   $37,50Q 

Ethnic  Groups  * 
Represented 

Single  ethnic  -  22 

Multi 'ethnic  26 

Training 

Activities.   .    $791,814 

Number  of  project^  21 
Average  cost  of 

training   $37,705 

Average  length  of 

training   9  months 


'  Mini  '  ^ 

Total  awards   ^  $500,000 

Average  project 

cost  ^ .  $15,000 

Ethnic  groups  ^ 
represented 

Single  ethnic  11 
Multi-ethnic  20, 

Training 

Activities.  .  ^   $382, '759 


Number  of  projects 
Average  cost  of 

training.*  .  .  .  . 
Average  length  of 

trainings      .  . 


20 
$19,100 
9  months 


,(1,800,000  for  Maxi  grants  ($^0,000  ipaxO 
(500,000  for  Mini  grants  ($15,000  max.) 


Qyriculum 

Activities  $343 , 00' 

Number  of  single 

ethnic  projects  *  6 

Number  of  multi- 
ethnic projects  ,  9 

Average  project  .  * 

cost  $22,86 

Ethnic  groups  s 
represented  ....  ^   "  13 


Dissemination 
>  ActiV^es. 


.$187,761 
5  ■ 


Number  of  projects 
Average  project  '  * 

cos,t.  $37,552 

Ethnic  groins  J 

repres^enSEd  (at  least  10  or  more) 


Curriculum 
Activities. 

Number  of  projects^ 
Number  of  single 

ethnic  projects 
Average  cost  of 

projects.  ,^  ^  $14,941 

Dissemination  •  / 

Activities  $179,778 

12 


Number  of  projects  ^ 
Average*  project 

cost.  .  .   ;  $14,982 

Ethnic  .groups  J 

represented  .  .y.  .  .  8 
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Program  Effectiveness. and  Progress: 

Bach  project  contains  a  sej.f  assessment  in  terms  of  constant  rev^w 
and  professional  c;:iticism  as  well  as  feedback  from  teachers  and  sfeudet|t8. 

With  more  States  .mandated  for.  the  teaching  of  ethnic  studies  in  the 
schools,  there  are  indications  of  wider  acceptancfes  of'  ethnic  programs^ 
particularly  in  the  concentrated  multi-ethnic  areas  of  the  country.  ^ 
California/  IllinQ4.8  and  Michigan  are  requiring  multicultural  or  ethnic 
heritage  studies  dtatewlLde. 

The  present' program  now  has  training  as  its  first  priority"  and  the  , 
major  portion  of  financial  support  is  in  this  area.    VtLth  the  advent  of 
training  as  a. major  consideration,  the  materials  alre^y  developed  under  the 
Title  IX  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  program  will  receive , wider  dissemination 
^nd  utilization.  ' 

Teachers  in  a  great  number  of  localities  throughout  the  country  are 
using  materials  which  were  produce^  from  over  30  projects.    Such  programs  as  * 
the  following:     (1)  "Ethnic  Education  for  Future  and  Present  Public  Administrators" 
at  the  State  University  at  Binghamton;  (2)  "Appreciation  of ^Ethnic  Pluralism 
in  Education  for  Social  Work"  at  Catholic  University;  (3)  "Pr6gram  Development 
.for  public  .Service  Ethnic  Affiliate  Associations  at  the  John  Jay  College  oi 
Criminal  Justice,  have  added  a  new  dimension  in  the  study  of  ethnicity.    Also,  ' 
pre-school  and  childhood  education  have  received  more  attention. 

Experimental  ethnic  theater  is  used  in  the  ^tudy  of  ^ethnicity  for ' 
younger  students  with  such  programs  as  "Ethnic  Theater:    Springboard  for  a 
Multi-ethnic  Curriculum",  "Teacher  Training  Module  for  Implementing  Multi-ethnic 
Social  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools",  and  "Curriculum  Improvement  and  Teacher 
Training  for  Community  Ethnic  Language  and  Culture  Schools." 

Other  users  of  Title  IX  EHS  curricula  materials  include  regional 
resource  centers.  State  bicentennial  commissions.  State  historical  societies, 
education,  as sociatiohs,  libraries  and  museums,  and  theater  groups. 

I   -■      '      '  - 

Ongoing  and  Plannea. Evaluation  Studies:  *      *  , 

^       .  ^  r'-- '  '  '  ,        ^  . 

None.  N  '  ^  ^       '       ^  ^ 

.  .Sources*  of  Evaluation  Data: 

s 

Program  information  and  project  report^. 

Assessment  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Stilidiea.  Program, 
a  report  prepared  under  a  Title  IX  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Grant  awa^^ed'by  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Branch  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  theJ  National  Education  Association,  1976. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  jON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


.  Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and 
Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  ^Fellow,shlps 


'Legislation; 


Expiration  Date; 


Part  D  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Act 
of,  1965,  as  amended;  20  U.S.C.  113A  n-r. 


October  1,  1979 


Funding  History;  Year 

•    .  1975 
1976 

•    «  1977 
1978 


Authorization 

1/  " 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 


'  Apj>roprlatlon 

$1,500,000 
3,000,000 
A,  500, 000 
4,500,000  ^ 


s  not  In 


V  "Such  sums  asT  necessary"  ai^' authorized* to  support  fellowship 
'     excess  of  500  new  fellowships  each  year. 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

^    The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  assist,  through  fellowships, 
graduate  students  of  exceptional  ablWty  for  advanced  study  In  domestic 
mining  and  mlneVal  and  mineral^  fuel  conservation  Including  oil,  gas,  coal,^ 
oil  shale,  and  uranium.    Such  students  must  demonstrate  financial  need  to 
qualify.  '  . 


Program  Operations; 


Instltutlons^of  higher  education  apply  once  a  ypar  dlrectfly  to  the 
O^Tice  of  Education.    ►The  applications  are  reviewed  and  rated  by  panels  of 
^ademlc  'experts  chosen  from  outside  the  Office.    Allocations  of  fellowships 
are  then  made  to  the  successful  applicants  who.  In  turn,  select  and' nominate 
to  the  Copnlssloner  of  Education  the  persons  they  recommend  for  these 
fellowships. 

Fellowships  are  awardable  for  any  level  of  pre-doctoral  study.  Tenure 
cannot  exceed  36  iv>nths,  except  an  a>ddltlonal  12  months,  may  be^  awarded  by  the 
Commissioner  under  gpeclal  circumstances. 
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In  1976-77  each  fallow  received  a  stipend  of  $250  a  month  and  a Adepend 
ency  allowance  of  $25  a  month  for  each  depelldent,  up  to  five  dependent . 
The  institution  received  an  educational  allowance  of  15b  percent  of 
what  was  paid  to  each  fellow  as  stipend.    Each  fellow  was  also  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  from  his  ordinary 
place  of  residence  to  the  institution  and  return  to  ^uch  residence. 

In,  1977-78  each  fellow  received  a  stipend  up  to  $325  a  month.  ^  There 
was  no  dependency  or  travel  allowances.    The  institution  received  an 
edusational  allowance  equal  to  the  amount  paid  to  the  fellow.  .  , 

Program  Scop^e:  *  ^  "  , 


Fiscal 
Year 
Funds 

Total  . 
No.  of 
Fellows 

No.  of 
New 
Fellows 

No*,  of 
Continuing 
Fellows 

Average 
Cgst  of 
A  Fellowship 

1975  . 

180 

180 

$8,000 

1976. 

375 

229 

1A6 

,  $8,000 

1977 

576 

yi6 

:    ^200  ^ 

$7,800 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

«   Because  the  Program!  has  befen  operating  only  two  years,  no  evaluation 
has  yet  been  made.  T       '  I 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Igv^uation  Studies:  » 

*  The  Division  o'f  Postsecondary  Programs,  Office,  of 'Planning  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  is  planning. an  evaluation  .of  the  program  in  1977. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  •  '  ^       -  , 


Program  files. 
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AL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Postsecondary  Education  Eligibility 
and  Agency  Evaluation 


*  Expire 


Legislation;  ,  *    Expiration  Date; 

Accreditation:    Education  Amendments  of  f952/  N/A 
(P.L.  82-550),  subsequent  Legislation. 


Eligibility;  '  Higher.  Education  Act  of  1965,'  as        ^  * 
.  amended  including' P,L.  S4-482. 

Funding  History;    N/A  '  '  , 

Program  Goals  <lnd  Objectives; 

The  Division  of  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation  (DEAE)  and  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Educati'on's  Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutiorial  Eligibility  (ACAIE)  function  to  "orchestrate"'  a  system  of 
determining  initial  eligibility  for  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
to  participate  in  various  Federal  student  assistance  programs. 

Pro-am  Operations: 

Initial  eligibility  is  granted  £o  postsecondary  institutions  and 
programs  which  meet  qertain  statutory  and  other  prerequisites;     (a)  State 
licensing  or  chartering,  (b)  accreditation  by  private  non-governmental 
accrediting  bodies  or  .State  agencies  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education;  and  (c)  compliance  with  Federal  non-discrimination  guidelines 
ACAIE/DEAE  formulate  and  publish  accrediting  criteria  for  recognition  whiclji 
State/private  accrediting  bodies  must  comply  for  recognition.    Only  those 
State/private  accrediting  bodies  with  approved  procedures  and  jurisdictions 
may  qualify  in  the  sense  that  their  "accreditation"  functions  as  an  aspect 
of  institutional  eligibility  for  Federal  funds.    ACAIE/DEAE  conduct 
periodic  reviews  of  the  accrediting  bodies*  policies  related  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education's  published  criteria  for  the  purpol^je?"  pf  renewal  of  « 
recognition. 
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Program  Scope:'  ^ 

Kb  oVJfY  1977,  ACAIE/DEAE  have  through  the  "tripartite"  Institutional 
'eligibility  process — private  accrediting  associations,  State  approval  and 
licensing  agencies,  and  the  Federal  government: 

(a)  rec^^lz^d  69  private  accrediting  associations; 

(b)  recognized  12  St^te  approval  agencies;  and 

(c)  certified  for  Federal  eligibility  8,600  postsecondary, 
l;istltutlonS. 

^Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  r 

Jn  June  1972,^  tiie  Office  of  Education  contracted  with  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  later  with  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration, 
to  donduct  a  study  In  the  use  of  accreditation  for  ellglblll^ty  purposes. 

Completed  In  1974,  "Private  Accreditation  atii  Public  Eligibility  Study** 
by  Dr»  Harold  Qrlans,  et  al.,  recommended,  among  other  findings,  that:         '  \ 

(1)  The  Office  of  Education  Institute  a  program  to  Improve  the 
training  of  State  education  staffs  to  gain  their  cooperation 

•    In  enforcing  Federal  eligibility  conditions,  and  to  promote 
a  fuller  and  more  prompt  exchange  of  Information  about 
postsecondary  schools; 

(2)  Federally  guaranteed  student  loan  borrowers  be  protected  In 
the  event  of  school  closure; 

(3)  Colleges  as  well  as  proprietary  schools  be  required  to  notify  , 
students  about  their  tuition  refund  policy;  and, 

(4)  Information  about  changes  In  the  eligibility  of  postsecondary 
schools  for  Federal  and  State  programs,  FTC  cease  and  desist 
orders,  restrlctloris  Imposed  by  tjie  courts  or  State  officials 

and  accrediting  agency  actions  be  more  promptly  and  widely  \ 
i      clrcjulated.  -      ^  ' 

Moreover,  the  report  strongly  "recommended  that  a  stud^be  made  to 
ascertain  the  number,  proportion,  and  kinds  of  degree-granting  ^nd  non-degree 
granting  ahhools  which  engage  In  specified  malpractices  such  as  deceptive 
advertising  and  recruiting,  and  Inequitable  refimds.    Additionally,  the 
**Prlvate  ^Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility  Study**  played  a  significant'  '  ' 
role  'in  assisting  the  BPE/pEAE  to  successfully  have  Congress  include  new 
statutory  program  eligibility  language  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976. 
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Subsequently,  in  July  1975,  the  Office  of  Education  contracted  with 
the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  to  develop  and  field  test  a 
degree  and  non-degree  granting  institutional  informational  system  which 
would  provide  accurate  and  timely  information  on  their  student  consumer 
practices. 

The*initia^  phase  of  the  study  "Improving  the  Consumer  Protection 
Function  in  Postsecondary  Education"  has  been  completed.  In  part,  the 
report  states  that: 

(a)  The  categories,  examples, ^nd  indicators  of  potentially  abusive 
institutional  conditions  aJid  practices  produced  by  this  project 
should  %e  brought  to  the  attention  ,of  the  chief  administrative  * 
officer  of  every  institution  which  gains  eligibility  to  participate 
in  Federal  student  assistance  programs. 

(b)  The  information  dissemination  called  for  above  should  be  followed 
by  an  assessment  of  the  information's  impact  on  institutional' 

.  '  self-stud^  and  sel f -improvement . 

(c)  An  information  system  should  be  established  for  sharing  and 
disseminating  State-agency  produced  Institutional  Report  Forma 
(IRF)  scores  for  institutions  whicK  operate  across  State  lines. 

(d)  U^QE^jp^cognized  accreditation  agencies  should  continue  to  urge 
£ri  increased  awareness  of  student  consumer  protection  on  their 

/member  institutions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  accreditation 
/process.       .1  \ 

(e)  The  "continuous  review  (of)  the  criteria  for  determination  of, 
or  termination  of,  eligibility  for  institutional  participation, 
in  USQE  administered  financial  aid  programs,  and\  .  .appropriate 
recommendations  for  change"  recently  recommended  1^  USOE's  Tajik 
Force  on  Implementihg  Educational sConsumer  Protection  Strategies 
should  include  consideration  of  minimum  i:onsumer  proWc^Lon 
standards  leased  upon  pr?^nting  the  types  of  abuses  listed  in 
the  report. 

Additionally,  the  study  developed  a  student  guide  entitled  Saf egtiarding 
Your  Education:    A  Student's  Guide  to  College  and  Occupational  Educatioq^ 
which  was  based  upon  the  14  different  types  of^'consumer  abuses,  is  now  being 
commercially  produced  under  copyright  for  national  dissemination.  . 

Ongoing  and  Planned  "Evaluation  Studies; 

A  iitudy  is  now  underway  to  accurately  appraise  the  current  statjiS  of 
State* authorization  and  oversigHt,  especialfy  as  these  functions  provide 
eligibility  to  participate  in  Federal  assistance <^ro grams.    The  study  will.' 
ii)volve  a  comprehensive  mail/telephone  survey  of  all  50  States  to  gather 
documents  (laws,  regulations,  policies)' and  other  data  on  institutional 
monitoring  an^  enforcement  mechanisms.  - 
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^   Additionallyj^^^tudy  is  bfe'ing  designed  to  evaluate  the  USOE  Criteria 
and  Procedures  ^for'^       Recognition  q£  Accrediting  and  State  Approval  Agencies. 
The  study  will  focus  on  the  history  of  the  recognition  process  and  o.n  assessment 
of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  USOE  criteria  used  for  all  agencies 
applying  for  recognition  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sources, of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files.  Bureau  of ' Postsecondary  Educatlon/DEAE 

„•    Orlans,  HaVold,  et  al..  Private  Accreditation^and  Public  Eligibility; 
Volumes  I  and  II,  The  Brookings  Institution  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Administration  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C,  1974. 

Jung,  Stevei)  M.  et  al..  Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function  in 
Postsecondary  Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto, 
California,  l^ecember  1976. 

Int/srim  reports. 

The  Review  of  State  Oversight  in  Postse^^dary  Education,  American  ^ 


\ 


ERIC 


,    Institutes~foV  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California,  June  197^* 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROCaAMS 


Program  NaAe; 

Education  for  the  Public  Service 

Legislation; 

P.L.  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
.  Cas  amended       P.L.  92-318),  Title  IX, 
Part  A  and  ^^t  C. 

Funding  History;  Year 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1,  1979 


Authorization  1/ 

Year 

Appropriation 

19*73 

$30,000,000 

1974 

40,000,000 

1975 

50,000,000  # 

$4,000,000 

1976  ' 

50,000,000 

4,000,000 

1977 

'50,000,000 

4,000,000 

1978 

50,000,000 

4,000,000 

'U  In  addition  to  these  authorization^  for  Part  A,  the  Commissioner  is 

authorized  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  500  fellowships. 
m 

^ Program  Goals  and  Objectives;  t  v  .  . 

,  The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  expand  and  improve  the  training 
of  persona  for  the  pu^lie  service.    There"  are  two  parts  to  »the  program.*  . 
The  objective  of  Parr  A,  whicl^  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  is  to  establish,  strengthen  and  improye  programs  for  gradtiate 
or  professional  students  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  piiblic  service. 
The  goal  of  Part  C,  which  authorizes  the  award  of  fellowships  for  graduate 
and  professional  students  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  public  service, 
is  to  assist  qualified  students 'in  obtaining  advanced  training  for  such 
carers.  •  -  ■ 

Program  Operations;  '         •  ^  • 

"ilk. 

Public., service  awards  are  m^ade  on  a  competitive  basis.  Applicatioi>s 
are  *sent  to  all  four-year  colleges  and  universities  inviting  them  to  apply 
for  institutional  and/or  fellowship  grants.    Institutions  receiving 
fellowship  grants  agree  to  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  students  of 
superior  promise  who  plan  to  enter  public  service. 
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College  graduates'  apply  for  fellowships  "by  applying  to  institutions  which 
have  been  awarded  feiloyship  grants.    Each  fellow's  stipend  is  $3,000  plus  , 
$504  for  each  depeiident.    In  addition,  aiS educational  allowance  of.  $3,000 
per  year  is  provided  the  institution  for  each  fellow  enrolled  in  the  program. 

up 


Now  fellowships  are  awarded  for  full--time  study  only ^ for  a  minimum  of  9 
to  a  maximum  of  36  months. 


^  No  set  amounts  are  authorized  for  institutional  grants.  Grants  may  be 
used  for  improving  faculty,  expanding  public  sexyicc  programs  for  graduate 

^study,  strengthening  administrative  operatioj^^Harrying  out  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  graduate  or  pro^essiomH|pchools,  and  purchasing 
or  renting  educational  materials.  . 


Program  Scope: 


a/ 


< 


The  first  grants  were  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1975^    That  year 
Institutional  grants  totalling  $2.3  million  went  to  58  institutions. 
.Fellowship  grants  totallin5,x$irr7m3:U^on  went  to  52  institutions,  which 
awarded  them  to  263  fellov 


In  fiscal  ^.^*ar  1976, 
to  80  colleges  oahd  fellowship  grants  to 
colleges  and  benefitted  344  fellows 


nstitutional jgrants  totalling  $2  million  went 
lling  $2  million  went  to  73 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Most  institutions  report  the  majority  of  fellows  are  making  satisfactory 
progress.    Hpwevdr,  sinc^  th^.s  program  is  so  new  and  most  public  service 
Master's  deSg^eerpro grams  exceed  a  year,  only  fragmentary  data  are  available 
on  a  few  *g^aduac6s.'  ^ 


Reports  on  Cise  of  institutional  girants  indicate  some  hiring  of 

professional  staff  has  taken  place  as  well  as  progress  in  other 

approved  activities.                             '                        '    ,  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  ^valuation  Studies: 


HeA  Amendments  of  1976  have  mandated  a  report  on  and  evaluatipn  of 
the  graduate  fellowship  programs.    OPBE  is  working  with  €he  program  staff 
with  whom  it  will  jointly  sponsor  a  immodest  e^^fiiluation  effort. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Frogr'am  files.  Division  of  Training  and  .Facilities. 
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Evaluation  of  Education  Programs  for  the  HancH-capped 

The  several  programs  authorized  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  have  had  one  or  more  of  four  basic  purposes:     (a)  provision  of 
direct  servipes,    (b)  development  and  demonstration  of  new  technologies , 
teaching  methods,  and  materials,   (c)  training  special  educational 
persoiyiel,  and   (d)  program  evaluation.     In  each  of  the  prograims,  the 
role  of  the  Federal  government  has  been  a  stimulative  one,  whereby 
"seed"  money  is  provided  to  gtates  and  other  grantees,  in  order  to 
stimulate  increases  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  provided 
and  to  provide  services  for  previously  unserved  handicappec?  children. 
The  strategy  for  evaluating  programs  for  the  handicapped  has  been 
designed  to  determine  if  the  prograuns  have  accomplished  their  specific^ 
purposes  and,, more  generally,  have  had  the  desired  stimulative  effect. 
Accordingly,  evaluation  studies  have  been  of  two  kinds:     (a),  those 
designed  to  Obtain  objective  data  on  the ^impact  and  effectiveness  of 
specified  progrcims,  particularly  those  which  ;represented  a  major 
Federal  investment  of  funds,  ,and  (b)  those  designed  to  provide 
policy  relevant,  planning  information  to  enable  the  Federal  government 
to  target  its  resources  more  effectively. 

Studies  of  the  first  type  have,  in  general,  demonstrated  that  these 
pjrogrsuns  have  accDmplis'hed  their  specific  purposes.     Efforts  to  isolate 
the  stimulative  effect  and  to  demonstrate  a  causal  relationship  attribu- 
table to  Federal  programs  have  been  complicated  by  forces  outside  the 
span  of  control  of  Federal  evalua tors . and  prograpd  managers.  Exeunples 
of  these  forces  range  from  effective  lobbying  by  parents  emd  professional 
groups  with  special  interests*  in  education  of  the  handicapped  to  co5rt 
cases  which  have  demonstrated  that  handicapped  children  have  not  had 
equal  access  to  educational  opportunities.     Because  of  these  events, 
an  inprease  in  resQurces  for  handiqapped  'children  has  led  to  a 
corresponding  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
receiving  services.    As  noted  above,,, the  degree  to  Which  Federal 
programs  have  contributed  to  this  increase  has  not  been  determined. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  jthat  fui^ther  attempts  to  demonstrate  this 
effect  m^y  be  fruitless  because  recent  legislajfcion  has  resulted  in  a 
^significant  redefinition  of  the  Federal  role  in  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

The  Education  of  All  llandicapped  Children  Act  of  1975,  P.L.  94-142 
cunends  EHA,  Part  B  in  the  following  ways: 

%  It  explicitly  states  that  Federal  policy  is  to  assure 
access|^|p  free,  appropriate,  public  education  for  all 
handicapped  children  by" the  States 

/  * 

*  It  specifies  that  the  unserved  have  first  priority  and  ^ 
"that  the  most  severely  handicapped  within  each  disability 
category  who^are  not  ^receiving  an  adequa't^  education 
have  second*  priority  fo^  services*  relative  to  all  » 
handicapped  children  /  '  , 
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It  indicates  that  handicapped  chij.dren  should  be»  served  ^ 
in  the  least  restrictive  environment  consistent  with 
•  their  needs  and  abilities  ^  * 

^  It  specifies  that  each  child  shall  have  the  benefit  of 

an  individualized  educational  program  which  will  be 
,   upda.ted  at  le*hst  annuall^^ 

This  redefinition  of  the.  Federal  role  has  a  number  of  implicattons  for 
future  evaluation  ^studies  of  >TOndicap|fed  ^programs •     In  general,  the 
following  repl^esents  some  future  evaluation  considerations:  ' 

,  ^    ®  'The  emphases  of  equal  access  in  the  1975  Act  requires  , 
that  the  primary  index  of  impact  be  the  progress  made 

States  in  providing  Educational""  services  to  all 
handicapped  children  ._  . 

®  Studies  of  handicapped  programs,  i6ther  than  Part  B, 
should  have  the  primary  goal  of  determining  to  whsCt 
degree  each  program  contributes  to  the  newly  ^defined 
Federal  role.     That  is,  th6  new  Part  B  program  has 
objectives  of  truly  major  scope;  in  order  to  meet  these 
objectives*,  most  other  Federal  education  programs  for 
the  handicapped  will  have  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  degree  to  which  each  contributes  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  'Part  B  objectives 

^  The  n^w  program  places  a  fieavy  responsibility  on  State 

*  e^kieatit>n ^agencies  (SEAs)   intermediate  education  Units 

(lEUs),  and  local  education  agencies  (LEAs) ,  for 
coordinating  resources,  and  service  delivery  systems.  The 
evaluation  strategy  will  have  to  include  assessment  of 
the  effort  of  these  agencies  to  accomplish  the 'legisla- 
tive objectives         ^     -  . 

®  The  activities  ' which  Fedeifal  program  managers  will 

control  ar|f  primaril-y  those  of:  • 

(1)  _in«iiring  that  the  States  comply  with  the        -  ^ 
requirem^»(its  of  ^the^ legislation,  ^^^^ 

(2)  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  various 
agencies,  esp^ially  SEAs,  which,  have  the  primary 
respcMisibility  for  delivery  of  services. 

As  part  of  the  Commissioner's  responsibility 
to  assess  and  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
impl/smentation  of  the* Act-,  compliance  and  technical 
assistance  activities  by  Federal  managers  will  be 
'   a  major  focu^  of  future  evaluation  studies; 
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A  new  dimension  will  be  added  ,to  the  ev«Uuation  ' 
strategy  in  that  the  Federal  eyaluators  also  need 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States  so  that  . 
the  States  can  evaluate  their 'own  efforts  and  those 
of  the  lEUs  and  LEAs;  hnd  ^  '      '  . 

V       4«  / 

Finally,  studies  of  the  effectiveness  pf  State 
arid  local  fiscal  decision-making  will  ^sume  a 
greater  prominence  in  the  evaluation  strategy.-  That 
is,  the  states  which  are  most  successful  iit  achieving 
the'^legislative  objectives  will  be  those  which  allocate 
^State  resources  and  coordinate  and  Influence  the 
allocation  of  local  resoui^ces  to  achieve  maximuif  coverage 
of  chiXdr;en. 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 


Aid  to  Stafes  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  in 
State-Operated  and  State-Supported  Schools 


Legislation : 


ESEA -Title  I,   Section  121 

(P.L.,  89-313)  ;     as  amended  by 

P.L.  93-380,  Section  101   (a)    (2)  (E) 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1977 


FUNDING  HIS 


[S^ORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 

.1972 
1973 

*1974 
1975 
1976 
1-977 
1978 


AUTHORIZATION  1/  APPROPRIATION 


15,900 
15,100 
24,700 
29,700 
37,500 
46,100 
56,400 
75,962 
85,777 
87,500 
95,869 
111,400 
121,600 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,098 
.779 
,000 
,0Q0 
,000 
,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


According  to  the  legislation,  this  program  was  designed  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  State  agencies  which  are  directly  responsible  for 
providing  free  public  education'  for  the  handicapped  children.  Handi- 
capping conditions  include  mental  retardation,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  imparied,  visually  .impaired,  seriously  emotionally  distrubed, 
crippled";  or  other  health  impairements  requiring  special  education. 
State  ^agencies  are  *authori^ed  to  ""use  the  Federal  assistance  only  fo^ 
programs  and  projects  which  are  designed  to  m^et  the  special  educational 
needs  o  f  thaee  handicapped  children.  ,  Acquisition  of  equipment  and 
construction  of  School  facilities  may  be  included  in  thesje  pro-jects* 
Assurances  must  be,  given  that  each  child  will  be  provided  with  programs 
to  meet  his  special  educational  needs.     The  primary  -emphasis  of  this 
program  is  ,to  fund  institutions:,    (1)  which  provide  full-year  residen- 
tial programs  to  those  children  requiring^^this.  service ,    (2)  which 


i/  The  authorization  level  under  this  legislation  is  determined  by 

formula  and  taken  from  the  total  Title  I  appropriation'^rior  to  any 

'      other  allocation  of  Title  I  funds.     See  text  for  definition  of  the 
formula.  •  ,     .  ' 


0 
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provide  spe^cial  itinerant,  services  on  a 'part-day  basis  for  chil'&ren 
who  are  enrolled  in' regular  day  schooP  but  require  special,  additional 
jjifeistfince,  and  (3)  for  childr^en  confined  to  their  homes  because  of 
^  the    severity  of  their  handica*p.^  *         >  ' 

Program  Operations; 

Federal  funds  under  this  program  are  advance  funded;  i.e.',  fu,nds 
appropriated  in  a  given  fiscal  year  are  cfbligated^  for  expenditure  in 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  determined  by  a  formula.     This  formula 
is  based  upon  the  number  of  eligible  handicapped  childreh  counted  in  w 
average  daily  attendance  (ADA) ,  in  aa  elementary  or  secondary  program  • 
operated  or  supported  by  a  State  agency,  multiplied  by  40  percent  oA 
the  State  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  no  less  than  80  percent  or  mor^ 
than  120  percent  ofi  the  National  Per  Pupil  expenditure).     Beginning  in 
1974  with  *he  passafge  of  P^L,  93-380,  those  children*  who  were  counted  - 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  a  State  agency  but  returned  to  an 
apprbpriate  special  education  program  in  an  'LEA  were  eligible  to 
participate  in  p.L.  89-313  programs.     The  eligibility  criteria* for  L^EA 
paryteipation  are:     (1)  previously  reported  in  the  ADA  of  a  state 
agency;    (2)  child,  enrolled  in  an  appropriately  designed  special  educa- 
'tion  program  in  the  LEA;  and  (3)  the  State  agency  transfers  t'b  1:he  LEA 
the  aihount  of  money  attributable  to  such  children,  ^ 

*At  the  Federal  level,  management  responsibility  for  £hi^' program  is 
vested  in  the  Office  oi  Education,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi-  ~ 
capped  (BEH).     Allocations  under  the  program,  as  determined  by  BEH,  are 
issued  to  State  agencies.    Aj^plications  for  the  project  funds  are  then 
submitted  by  participating  institutions  to  their  supervising  State  V 
agency.    The  agency  reviews  the  applications,  and  forwards  those  which  ' 
it  approves  to  the  State  education  agency  (SEA)   for  final  approval  and 
the  release  of  funds.     The  participating  institution  is  required  to 
submit  end-of-year  reports  to  its  State  agency  to  account  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  and  to  provide  an  evaluation  of  project -activities. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  77  approximately  $111  million  were  allocated  to  50  States,. the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rioo  and  Guam,  « 

The  funds  allocated  were  administ^Sred  by  143  State  agencies  wh^.ch 
supervised  prQject  participation  at  about  3,830  State  schools,  599 
local  educational  agencies  and  local  Schools.     Tha-  average  daily  ^ 
attendance  ^ported  by.  t^hese  institutions  wa^s  201/430  children  for  the 
school  year  i«J6-77.     Those'children  benefiting  under  the  program  are 
distributed  ptcrbss  tlAl  fqllowing  handicap  categories  approximately  as 
follows:    Mentally  Sefkrded  -  188, 904 ;  De^f  and  Hard  of:Heafing  -' 
26,441;  Emotionally  Disturbed  -  25,315;  Crippled  and  Other  Health 
Impaired  -  21,246;  Visually  Handicapped  -  9,524.     The  average  per  pupil 
e&cpfenditure  is  $553,       '  ' 
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-  September  77  program  documentation  indicates  that  FY  78  prograuns  funds 
will  be  administered  by  144  State  agencies  which  will  supervise 
activities  of  3,794  State  schbols  and  3,124  local  educational  agencies 
and  local  schools.  .  The  funds  appropriated  in  this  fiscal  ye^r,  for  ^ 
use  in  school  year  1977-1978,  should  provide  services  to  approximately 

'    223,000  children.     The  projected'  average  cost  per  chiltf  served  should  * 
be  $543,  a  slight  decrease -over  the  previous  year,  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  ♦  ^  ^ 

An  exploratory  study,  completed  by  Abt  Associates,  Jnc,  May  1977^  # 

*  sur^^yed '100  providers  of  services  to  severely  handicapped  children 
and  youth.     Providers  were  assessed  to  determine  the  type,  ^kind,.  aqd 
quai4.ty  of  services  delivered  to  the  8,615  severely  handicapped  s-ived, 

by  these  providers.  .1  ^      \  \ ^       ^  ^ 

-  •  "  \  .  '  ^    \     ^  ^ 
This  study  found  that  the  basic  , predictive ^variables  were:    ^(a)  type 

*  of  provider (b)  size  of  thfe  severely  handicapped'  population  served  by 

-  indiyidual  providers,  ^nd  Cc)   clients'  handicapping""  condition.  Abt 
Associ^es^,   Inc .  ^  concluded  the  following  about  the  providers  surveyed: 

,    Provider  Type;  ,^        .  ,  •  '  '  ^ 

Providers 'were  classi^ed  as  offering  residential  programs,  day  care  ^ 
programs,  or  a  combination  of  both.     Providers  were  character ist?ica4.1y 
different  from  eacn, other  and  are  not  compatible  for  cinalyticaL  or  .  • 

predictive  purposes.     Services  rendered,  and  the  corresponding  cost 

,    and  quality  of  services  provided  (by  provider  type)  to  the  severely 

handicapped  were  extremely  different.     Among 'residential  facilities:  / 
90.  percent  ^^Jovided  educational  and  rehabilitative  services,  had  an 
average  waiting  period  between  clieAt's  application  ^nd  hi^s/her  admis- 
sion  of  7.7  months,  accepted  61  peSrce^nt  of  the  applicants,^  and  retained 
clientsVfor 'a  'lpilger  time  period  than  did  mixed  or  day  facilities. 
Though  residential  providers  released  more  clients  anmially  than  did 

^  day  providers,  a  greater  number  of  their  discharged , clients  continued^ 

'    to  receive  educational  services  <Ln  a  non-school  setting.     By  contras't,*  \^ 
day  facilities'  always  offered  a  wider  variety  of  services,  performed 
formal  eT^aiuationstwded  to  have  gi:ea.:feer\  parental  involvement,  and 

'    had  ajft  average  waiting  perio'd  of  slightly  more  than -3  months.  Provider 


characteristics  were  influenced  b^^.  the  size  and  the  type  o^  the 
handicapped  population,  served  by  the  *pi^viders .    r  * 


Size; 


Larger  provider's 'generally  offered,  a  wider  ^ariety  of  services, 
performed  foinnal  evalutions,  and  *  tended  to  ha^e  greater  parental 
in^^blvement  than  found  among  provider's  serving  oril-y  a  small  number  of 
.  Severely  handicapped  children  and  youth, 

I 

Type  of  Handicapping  Condition  of  Clients: 

There  wWire  pronounced  differences  in\the  pro^viders  who  served  primarily 
the  mentally  retarded, )  the  d^af-blind -or  the  emotional^ly  disturbedi^. 
Provider  servkng  tiie'above  conditions  differed, by  quality  oL  services  ^ 
iv^ed,  staff-client  , ration,  type  and  qualifications  of  personnel 
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and  cin  aTray  of  other  variables •  '    '  -  ' 

^  '  )        .  •  «  ,  \* 

Quality  of  Care:  4,  *  ' 

Several  generalizations'  about  the  Quality  of^client  care  pr.oyided  can - 
'be  made*    Overall  -findings  indicatte  that:  * 

Day  providers  were  of  high  quality  than  residen'tial  or  rrr^ 
-J  mixed  providers,!        ^  •  , 

Larger  pi;,oviders  were  of  higher  quality  tha'n  smaller  • 
!      .  ••pjrovideis^s,  with  the  oA^ional  nUinber  of  plients  being 

*  • 

Providers  serving  primarily  emotionally  disturbed 
^  cliehts  were  of  higher  qua litiy  than  all^^^other  providers. 

Public  cuid  private  providers^  were  virtually,  identical 
in  tjuality. 

.General  * Findings:  , -  .  ^   ^  '       ^  ^ 

All  providers  received  approximately  80  percent  oi^  their  fvmds  from  ^ 
public  funding  (i.e.,  State,  Fedexal  and  local  governments  "as  well  as 
w^fare  p;rograms).   ^Parents'  payiaents  supportedr  very  little  of  the  « 
tfcal  providers \  expenditures.     Expenditures  varied  ftom  1  p^tcent  for 
day  care  facilities  tQ  8  percent  fot  residential  facilities,  ifesidential 
and  mixed  facilities  were  mainly  supported  by  St'ate  funds;  whereas, 
d^y.  providers  had  about  e<^al  funds  from  State  and 'local  sources.  All 
3  types  of  pro^?iders  receivied  /about  15%  of  their  funds  (^from  federal 
"^programs^  '  In  general,  7'5  percertt  of,  provider  expenditures  went  for 
personnel  costs^.     Reside/itial  providers  spent  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
ddy  providers  on  ^ersc^yiel  costs  associated  with  render^ing  educational/ 
habilitative  services.      m  .   .  - 

Reallocation  of  expenditures  ^as  not  lf9und  to 'contribute  to  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  quali-ty^of  qare  provided  by  a  facility 
serving*  the  severely  'i>andlcapped.  '  ' 

.This  study,  designed  as  an  e^ploratqry  endeavor',  demi)nstrated'  the 
critical  need  for  more  detail^ed  information  and  for  reliable  data  for 
future  evaluations.     A<3ditionai.  evaluations  on  the  severely  handicapped 
population  should  be  conduct ed.,befor^  makirtg.  majpr  policy  decisions 
regarding  P.L.  89-313.       •      ^         ^       '  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Plann*ed'  Evaluation  Studies:  ' 

A  BEH  study,  to  eval;aate  this  program  was  awhtded*  to  Rehab  Group  Inc.,' 
September  1977,     -  '  •    "     '  '  * 

Source^"^^  Evalviaitiorr-  Dat^V*-'^'  *  - 
 — 

1.  Bureau  of  the  Education  of  "the  Handioapped  program  information.  / 

4    ^  ,       ^  •    •  ,  ^ 

2.  "Tax  Assessment  of  ^Selected  Resources  "fbr*^  Severely  Handicapped 
Children  and 'Youth,**  A^t  Associates,  Q5uabridge,.  Massachusetts, 

r  )ril  1977. 
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'EVALUATION  PllOJECT*  SUMMARY 


Program  Nainet^  ^    ^    ^  ^/  ^ 

state  Grant  program  ^ 
Legisla^on.: 


,   ExpiraCion  Date; 


P.L. 


  91-230/  Tdtle  VI,  Part  B,  , 

as  amend^d^by  P.C.  94-380/  Sections 
612/  613,   614/  and  615  as  cunended 
by  P\*L.. '94-142,  Part  ^Assistange 
to  States  ,for  Education  of  Handicapped 
Childiren"  '  * 


Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


Vear 

i967  ^ 
1.968 
1*969 
)1970 
1971 
1972 

Hy3 

•  1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 

,  197P, 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION, 


51/500/000 
154/500/000 
167/375/000 
206/000/000 
200/OGO/OOO 
216/300/000 
226/600/000 
226/600/000 
'    1/  .  ' 

r/ 

4/ 

J/ 


2/50a/000 
15/000/OOt} 
29/250/000 
29/190/009 
•  34/i)00/000 
37/500,000  ^ 
50,000,000 
47/50aV00Q  * 
200/000/000  2/ 

iaO/000/000  1/ 
315/000, aoo 

480,00^/000 


l/  Includes  $90 


miM 
P.L, 


ion  in  a  second  supplemental  appropriation^ bill. 


Fprmula  from  P.L,  53-3gO:    Allocation  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
the' number  of  children  *dn  each  State  aged  3-21' multiplied  by  $8.75 
ra€ably  reduced /,  with  a  minimum  $300/000  grant. 


/ 

2/  Double 'appropriation  changing , program  to  advance  funding  mode. 

3/  Includes  30  million  from  second  supplemental  appropriations  Act 
,(p\l.  94-303):  ^ 

V  Such  sums  as  bedome  necessary,  ;  -  ,  * 
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Program  Goals ^and  Objectives; 

According  to  the  statute the  primary  goal  of  thia^rogram  is  to 
provide  full  educational  opportunities  to  all  l;iandicapped  youth. 
Through  grants  to  States /  ^e  program  design  is  to  assist  in  the  initia- 
tion, expansion  and  improvement  of* programs  and  project^  for  the  9 
handicapped  (ages  3^21 • years  of  age)  at  the  preschool,  elementary  and 
secondary  levies.     The  grants^  a,re  int^ijded  to  increase  the  quality^ and 
quantity,  of  programs  for.  handicapped  , children,     F*e^eral  and  local 
resources  are  used  in  or'der        insure  tha±  all  handicapped  children 
receive  a  f^ee,  'approp'riate  public  education  designed  to  meet  the  .child '.s 
.  unique,  edfucational  needs;  and  further  r  to  .guarantee  that  each  chfild  is 
educated,  "in*i  the  l^east  restrictive  environment  in  accordance  with  his/hi^ 
special  lieeds.  ,  *      \  ♦  ^ 


Program  Operations; 


Prior  to  FY  11,  lion  maltchirig' grants  were  made  tQ  States  and  outlying 
areas.     The  ^program  was  ac^vance  funded;  i.e.,  funds  appropriated  in 
.      a  g^ven  •fiscal  ^ear  were  obligated  ioar  expenditure  in  the  succeeding  ^ 
fiscal  year.     Funds  were  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis^  of  the  number 
of  children  in  eagh  State  3-^1  years  of  age  multiplied  by  ^3.75,  ^ 
ratably  reduced  v^ith  a  minimum  $300,000  grant.  *  /    ,  » 

'"\  \  *      *  ,  '  •      *       '     '  *  *  * 

Beg'inpiiig  in  FY  78   (September  1, at  1978)  the  Educatibr^  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  P.L..  94-14  2 required  bXI  States  to  provide  a  free 
appropriate  edu^rftion  to  all  handicapped  Tchildr,en  3-18  years  of  age 
^providing  tha^"lihis  age»  range  cOi^responds  with.  Sta^e  .law) .     Any  State 
requestinq^^#^ranK^s/f  equired  to  submit  ^to  the  Comioissioner ,  ^rough 


Educati^K^' Agency,  a  St^fe  pl^ftf     State  plans  are  required 
Jtrate:     ^^"^the  "policies  and^Er^idures  used  tjo  implement 
5gram  objeccives;    (2)  demonstrate  th^'  manner  in_which  the 
jtz;ation  of  trfe  plan  is  to  be  conducted;  ,(3)  provide  assujrance 
le  control  and  admioi'st ration  o^f  funds  is  'performed,  by  a  "public  ^ 
anA  (4)  assure  that  every  attempt  will  be*  rn^de  to  identify-^ 
serve  ail  chiJldren  with  handicapping  conditions.     Ttffe  Education'^- 
Handicapped  Children  Actv  P.L.  94-142  ,*  provides,  a*  i^ew  S'tate^. 
distribution  foi^nula.     This  program  is  still  adVance  funded  but  t^is 
formula  (ieftermines  the  maxiptum^-fundirig  level  each  Sta^e  is  entitled 
to  receive.     By  formula,  njaximum  'funding  i^  jequal^o  the*  number  of 
haodicapped  children  aged  3-21  req^eiving  special  ^education  and  re^-ated 
services  multiplied  *by  a  pigrcentage  of  the*  national  average  per  pupiT 
expenditure.     The  percentage  incre'ases  yearly,  tip  to'^  a  maximum  of  40 
p^r-eent  in  1982.     This  formula  will  result  in  the  following*  estimated 
authorizations.  —  '  ,  *  :         .  - 

Fiscal  Year  of  Use         Percent  of  Peit  Pupil        Estimated  Full ''Funding 

Expenditures  ^    ^  *' 

1^78  .'                      5  •  .•387  pillion 

*     '  1979  A         *     10  ^        ■        ,         ■    .775  billign.'' 

.  .    -1980  *                    i    ■      20  •    '  •    1.320  biUion.  " 

198f.  J          30  ^^2.^320  billion  ' 


1982  ^  40        "  '  3?l60  billion 
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Iri/dete^fminig  th^  amount  of  funds  .to^a^,jgiJ^cated  to  each  State: 

\       No  more  than  12  percent  of  t^l  number  of  all  children  • 

in  the  State,  .ages  may  be  counted  as  -handicapped  ^ 

®  Up^  to  ooe-aixth  of  the  12  percept  counted  may  be  '    .       '  - 
identified'  as  havin'g  specific  \earning  disabilities 

®  5  percent  of  the  total  funds  received  or  $200,000 
(whichever  ^is  greater)  may  be  ifted  Ijy  States  for 
adity.nistraf:ive  costs 

*^In  FY  78^  Sa  percen*:  of  Part  B' funds  will  "flow-through" 
States  tp  lea's  ana  intermediate  educational  units  if 
they  meet  legislative  requirements  and  priorities  and 
,     -^^   are  aJjW  to  quarlify  for  an  allocation,  of  at  least  ' 
,      •    $7,500         -    .  ,        -  .  ■  . 

"^-Pai^t^  funds  that  are  retained  by  thq  State  .and  are  not 
used  'for  administrative*  purposes"  must  be  matched  on  a  , 
'      program  by  programs^' basis  by'  the  Sta^e  ?rom  non-Federal 
,  i  sources.  .    ^  '  jr 

Othef  i^^quirements  of  P.L.  ^4-il42  are  that  States  provide  an  education 
1  tp  all  handicapped" .children  that/ is:       '  .  .  , 

?  Appropriate  and  indivdua^lized     ^        .  '^^^ 

'  *      Available  to  acll,  children  '3-18  by  September  1,  1978  .  - 

^  pxp^nds  to  inc]^ude^*  all  children  3-2l\y^ars  o-f  age  by 

September  1,  1980^    '       /       '  °  ,  ,  •  - 

The  intent  of  P. 94-142  is  to  assist  the  States  to  defray  the  excess 
cosjrs  pf  educating\±he  handicapped.  Excess  costs^  aj3k  definefd  .as  those 
in  exctess  o^the  amdoH^t  normally  spent  on  're*gular*  educational  programs 
in  the^  Statea.        *         •       ,   ^  .  w      '  "  » 

^   Program  Scop^tv  -       \       •  i  ' 

:  T — 7^  — ■*  -     .  y 

In  wY  77/^  State  grant  program*  monies  helped'States  develop  strategies 
"to  implenient  P.L.  94-142  requirements.     Addit^qjially ,  ^yhasis  was. 

placed ^upon  the  .full'  implementation,  oi^  chil^K  identificJP|on  programs/ 
.incliii^ii^  But  riot  limited  to,  diagnostic  and  placement  aervices.         '  * 
(  '  '  '  <  *' 

Fifty-de<ren  non,compet4*tive  continuation  awards  for  State  grant  programs 

were  fx^ided/in  FY  IJ^^  An  estlniated^  3^  500 , 000  children  were  identified 
^as  handicap^ied  usihg  the  eligibility  criteria  specified  in  the  statute. 

This  n;amber  represents  children  who  .^^e' currently  receiving  needed 
'special"^  educational  aod*  related  services.  "  National  estimates  suggest 

that*  approximately  65  ^percentvoT  school  aged  handicapped  children  ai^B 
,   receivihg  special, 'eji^Xic^tional  and  related  servi^ces;  however in  some  ' 
•stages  le^S"  tKan  50  percent, of  the  handicapped  children  are  receiving 
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any  special  education.     Indirect  services  supported  by  this  grant 
money. include:     1)  child  diagnostic  and  evaluation' seprices;  and  2)  ' 
program  administration  and  teacher  training.    iSir^ct  services  supportedr 
by  this  program  refer  to  services  provided  to  a  handicapped; child7  for 
onfe  full  day  or  itnore.     Program  information  indicates  that  a  sifrdf idantly 
large  portion  qf  the  program  funds  will  be -spent  on  direct  service 
activities.    Tl[ie' projected  distribution  for  direct  se^rvices  by  handi- 
''capping  condition  is  as  follows*:  '  » 

Service  Categories  ^,  Percent  of  Total  Funds*  * 

35 
9'  ^ 

.3  ^ 

3    •  , 


18 

■■/ 


Trainable  mentally  retarded 
Educable  ftientally  retarded 
teaming  disabled  *  / 

*   •   •Emotipnally  disturbed 
Other  health  impaired 
Physica'lly  impaired 
*  *  '   VisuaA^  impaired 

Deaf  .        •  •  ^  ^ 

bearing  imj5aired 

Speech  impaired* 

%  •    '  ' 

PrograjTi^  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

'  .    '  '  ^  f  /      «  . 

A  •formal 'eyalu^tion  of  •the  State  ^grant  program  conducted 
'Systems,  Inc.  in' 1972  examined  the  impaalb  ofj^thirs 
and  local  ]#>^el.     To  obtain 'impac;t  data  at  thi^  LEA 
and  w>ngra'ntee  spiecial  education  projects  ,were  eva 

(go^L  f03\fch^s^' funds  wai  for  them  to  bemused  as  seed/^itionpy  for  increas 
ing  the,  I^^igJL  of  State  arid  local,  support  fqr  the  education^of  ^  the 
h^di|teip]^.  '  •  The  study  concluded  that  the  failure  of  EHA-B  to  ptoduce 

f'this  intelided  ipultipliej?.  effect^  could 'be  attributed  to^  the  fact  that 
E^A-B  is. a  nonmatching,  nondecreasing  Fed^eral  program-' without  a 
predetermined  expiration  datQ.    Additi6|iairy/ "^EHA^-R  prajects  experi^ric^ 
an  inability  to  obtain  State^or  igcatl  funds  for  spedial  Education. 

'The  l^fck  of  suc^  funds  precipitated] service* outlooks • .  The  ^tudy  also 
cohciuded  that  the  sfecondar/ 'program  goal  of  initiating/  expanding /  and . 

,  replication,  of,  programs  for  handicapped  children  was*  p^irtially  achieve^ 

EHA-B**funds 'assisted  SEAs  ir)  progr.ain' planning  and  cobrdinating  * 
^ctivit^-as  anibng  ♦^c'hool  district^,  r'^he^funds^  arisq  aliowed^most  §tates  . 
€o  incrcjus^' the /level,  of  financial  i|upport  to  specia*!  edUciati|fh  programs 
The  study  indicated  that  Stajtf^-JBtrategies  were  generally'  not  consistent' 
w.itji  BEH  guid^elines  concerning  *th6  us^  of  EHA-B  funds"  for  innovative 


y  Bxotech,.  * 
at  the  State 
both  grantee 
*  T.he  primary 
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programs,  however,  they  wfere  not  in  conflict  with'  the  legislatively 
intent  to  initiater  expand  or  improve  programs  to  meet  -  the  ^'special 
education  and  related  need's  of  handicapped  children.    'Innovation,  . 
re|>lication/  and  evaluation  is  not  considered  a  ^>rtiority  aitaqng  SEA 
personnel.  -  (  , 


The  grantee  leAs  varied  significantly  in  term's  of  the  nature  and)  scope 
of  services  provided  the  handicapped^     School 'districts.,  irlsj.arge  ^; 
met  rope  Mtitr  areas  expanded  speci^al  education-and  relate^  services'for 
•  the  handicapped  and  received  the  largest  share  of  the  federal  re^renue. 

In  rural  or  remote  LEAs,  EHA-B  fxKyjls  assisted  in  establi^hi'ng 
programs  to  diagnose  and  service  the  previously  unserved  and  -the  l^w  * 
prevalen1:e  handicapping  conditions  ^s  well  as  to  increase  community 
awareness  of  the  spiecial  needs  of  the  handicapped y  Programs  established 
for, the  first  time  in  a  geogrpahi^al  area  were  nj^  innovative  or 
•replicative  of  established  project3^^ 

'The  outstanding  difference  between  grantee  a;ra[  nongrantee  special 
ediMation  projects  was  the  amount  of  FederaZ,  State  and  local  support 
eacn  received.    Nongrantee  prograims  received  a  significantly  higher 
share  of  State  and  local  funds  than  did  grantee  , projects^ 

Anotlier  problem  identifi^  by  the  study  is  that  the  EHA-B  per  capita* 
formula  did  not  take  into  account  thg  marked  differences  among  State 
and  local  governments  in  thjeir  ability  to  ^pay  jfor  programsVor  handi-  \ 
^capped  children.     The  formula  didAot  correct  the  existing  ^ituat:ion 
whereby  a,  haindifeapped  person's  ch^c^  of.  receiving  appropriate  service 
depends  largely  on  the  geographical  area  ^of  residence.  ^ 

It  is  the  opinion  o±  tfiie  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation 
tha^  ttie  new  formula  grant  as  specified  in  P.L.  94-142  does  not  build 
into'  it  sufficient  safeguards  to  overcome  the*^ shortcomings  of  thbse  in 
93-380,    EHA-B.  ^       ,  .  ^   .  '  '  • 

Ongoing  gind  Planned  Evaluation  Stud'ies;    ^         ^  ,  ^ 


Non'e 


Sources  .of,  Evaluation  t)ata  ^  *  *  . 

 \  ^  \  y  .        \  •  '    -  . 

tl    Buoeau  of  tlie*  Education  "of  the  Handicapped  progtam  information. 

2.     EvallTation,  of  an  Aid-to-St^ites  Program  for  Educatidfi  of  Handicapped 
Children^,  by^^Exotech  Systems,  Jhc,)  1972.,  ' 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
'    -EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program 


Regional  Resource  Centers 

Legislation:  '  '  Expiration  Date: 

•  .      P»L.  9I>230/  Title  VI,  Partlt"  September  30,.  1982 

Centers  and  Services  to  Meetir 

Special  Needs  of  th^  Handicapped, 

'     Sec.  62i       '  .  . 

■»         '  ^  * 

FUNDING.  'HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1967  r 

1968  ^  r  ^  ^ 

1969  /  $   .   7,750,000  5,-O00,000 
,           197©  1(\000,000   -  3,000,^000 

1971  1/   .  A  3,500^000 

1972^rA  -        V  ^  3,500,000 

'  '            1973  1/^,  0^  ^  7,243,000  - 

^     •  '                        1974  ^/  -  .  7,2^,000 

.1975  12,500,000''  '  7,087,000 

1976  1/  \   18,Cb00,000  ,  ^  10,^00,000  W- 

V              1977     ^  )   19,000,000  2/  9,750,000  ^-  - 

-  '    5.         •              197^  5/  19,000,000     .  .  9,750,000  . 

'    /   ■  .      -  \ 

1/  .Totais  of  $36,5bO,'000  in  1971,  $51^  500,*000  .in  1972»,  and  $66',50p,0.00 
in  1973  were  authorized  for  P^t  C,  EHA,  .which  includes  ea^ly.  , 

*    childhood  projects,  regional  resource  penters,  and  deaf-blind- 
^^enters.     The  1973  authorization  was^  extended  throu^  1974  -by 
virtue  of  the  one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA.  ^ 

2/  Total  authorized' for  ^ection  621  is  $19 ,  0C?0,  000 ;  ^  other  ^unds\ 

requested  uiftder*'gfe»Uj>nr621  are  $3,250,000  for  severely  handicapped 
projects. *         \  *  *  ^  •  j  .     *     '  * 

3/  Contracts  were  awarded  to  a  regional  re&qvocqe  centers  for  developing 
16  direction  service  programs.  -  , 

£/  In  April  1975  litigation  wap  settled  which  resulted  in  the  release  - 
of  $12,500,000  appropriated  under  the* '1^73 ^continuing  resolutiorl;  qf 
these  funds,   $3,131,6^2  were,  used  for  Regional  Resource  Centers, 
increasing  obligations  cover  the  1976  appropriation"  by  that  amount. 

5/  Section  621,  Parjt  C,  EHA  was  extended  through '1982.    BEH  believes 
tha't  by  1982  the  regional  center's  progrcim  activities  will.be  rdplac 
by  PIL.  94-142  funds.  ,        '  * 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


As  indicatec^  in  budget  ^documents ,  th^  Regional  Resource  Centers  Program 
was  established  in  order  to  encourage  ,the  development  and  application  of 
exemplary  appraisals  and  educational  programmi;iig  practices  for,  handicapped 
children.     The  -cenrters  are  giv«Ji  the  responsi):;)ility.^f  deve-loping  a 
national  support  system 'in  ord5r  that  Sta'te  an4  local  agencies  can 
provide  Tieeded  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services  without  *the 
*  assistance  of  the  Regional  Centers.     To  accomplish  the  goal^  and 
objectives^of  this 'program, ^the  Centers  use  demonstration,  dissemination, 
tj(ciining,  financial  assistance,  staff  expertise,  and  consulation.  The. 
"Centers  also  act  a^  backup  agents  where  State  and  local  agencies  have 
in^d^quate  or  Nonexistent  service  progi^kms.     Among  major  activities  of 
the  Centers  are :        ^  ^■ 

Identification  of  .unserved  handicapped  children.  ^ 

^  Measurement  and  diagnosis  of  handi'capped  children 

for  the^  purpose  of  proper  educational  placement.  '  , 

®  bevelopment  of  eSwcational  and  Vocational  programs 
'for  handicapped  children.  •  ^  *  • 

°  Pi^vision  of  technical  assistance  ^to  relevant ' - 

personnel/  including  tea'chers  and  parents,  in  ^* 
implementing  appropriajbe  ^setviceg  for  the ^handicapped 
learne]f.  • 

®  Periodic  re  examination,  re  prescription  Of  case- 
^tcacking  to  validate  appro'priateness"  of  program 
placement  for  children. 

^  Beginning  •  in  F/Y  76^  eiglft  Regional  Resourc'e  Centers  operated  16 
.Direction  Senvice'' Prpgram  Centers.     These  centers,  encourage  LEA*s  to* 
^dopt  programs  of . comprehensive  referral  services  through  the  operation 
<>'f  models  which:  >  .      *      ,     .  ^ 

I  \  "  '  .  ' 

°  Provide  a  one- stop  ^nf ormatiq||^ystem  ♦  ^ 

Attempt  tt>  develop  mul tidisciplinary  approaches  to  ^ 
*  *       integrate  services  »      '   *   ^  >  *  ^ 


Squire  parent  participation 


®  stress  .follrow^p,  periodic  reassessment,  and  program  * 
sel^iq^evaluatiion     •  *#  ^ 

*®  Match  child's  needs  to  available  services* 
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Program  Operations;  ^ 

In  order  to  meeW  the  program  goals  and  objectives,  g^rants  and  , 
contracts  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education-,  State 
educational  agencies,  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or,iostit\^ 
tibns.    Within  particular  regions'Of  the /United  States,*  grants  or 
contracts  may  be  awarded  to-  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies. 
Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  33  months,  v  However  awards  are 
made  annually,  and 'renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effectiveness 
and  the  availability  of  funds.*    Initial  awards  are  made  on  a  ' 
cotnpetitive  basis.,  -^[^  awards  are  made  to  i^ay  for  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  the  establishment  and  operations  of  thef  Regional' C^nber^. 

program  Scope; 

The  f\ihds  allotted  to  individual  Regional  Resource  Centers  ranged 
from  $294,366  to  $899,650  with  the  total  funding  for  all  Centers 
equaling  $10,000,000  in. FY  1976.  '  There  were  13  Regional  Resource^ 
Centers  and  a  Coordinating  Office.  "^The  Coordinating  Of f  ice  "provides 
technio^  assistance  to  the  Regional  Centers.    Of  the  13  Centers,  7 
'are 'mtilti-State  and  the  remaining  6  are  single^tate.    Multi-State  ' 
centers  serve  from  4  to  10  States.     Populationrdensi'ty  is  the  prim^ 
criterion  for  determining  regional  locations. 

Program  Effectiveness; 


^he  primary  limitations  on  meeting  the  stated  objectives  of  this 
program  are:     (1^  the  unavailability  of  best  practice^s-dbn-natllizing 
validated  diagnostic  procedures,    (2 J   insufficient  funds  available  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  aAd  implement  effective 
diagnostic,  assessment,  evaluation  and  re-evaluation  programs,  and 
(3)  trained  ^K^gnosticians  and  diagnostic  t<ams  available  in  sufficient 
numbers  or  wi^^uf f icient  ^;^sources  to  fully  implement  the  require- 
ments of  P.L.  91-380. • 


Program  Infonrjation  estimates  that  FY  77  funds  will  be  distributed  by 
program  effolrts  in  the  following  manner: 

' Activity  Estimated  Expenditure 

State  program  development       ^     *  .  $  5,265,000 

Educational  appriasal  1,365,000 

Educational  programming                   .  1^852,500 

Sharing  resourced                      ^     .       ,  292  ,500 

Project  administration                              '  ^    975,000  ^ 
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In  addition,  assistance  was  provided  to  57  State  educational  agencies 
in  the  development  of  the  complrehensive  State  plans  required  under 
Part  B  of  EHA  with  special  attention  given  to  case  finding  and  . 
identifica^tion  systems.  ,  '  »    ,    *  . 

Ongpirig  and  Planning  Evaluation  Studies;  ■ 

An  evaluation  of  this  program  is  expeofed  to  be  initiate(Jf  in  FY  78.  ' 
Source  of  Evaluation  Dat^;  ^  ■■ 


Bureau  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  p\ograiranatic  data. ,  \ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program^Name 


Deaf  Blind  Centers 


Legisj.ation? 


.P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  C 
'  Centers  and  Services  to  Meet 
Special  Needs  of  the  Handicapped,^ 
Section  622 


Expiration  Date: 
September      ,  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

^  1*968 
196a 
1970 
1971  1/ 
1972^  T/ 
1973  T/ 
1974.1/ 
1975 
1976 

<  1977 
—TTZB   


AUTHORIZATION 


$  3,000,000 
7,000,^000 


15,  000,000 
20,000,000 

20,ooo;ooo 

22,000,000 


APPROPRIATION- 


,  $  1,000,000  ^ 
4,000,000 
4, '500,  000 
7,500^000 

lo^oao'vooo 

14,Qa5,»000 

^  i2,o6a>Oflo 
i6i^bo,^'oao 

16,0130,00'0 
—  16,6^0,006-.- 


Program  Goals  and, Objectives:  7  ^ 

According  to  the  stat^,  th^^  purpose  of  ^ti^s  program  j.s 'to  provide, 
through  a  limited  number  pf  model  cent^"*fQSfdeaf-blind  chilH^en,  a'  , 
program  designed  to  assist  these  children  i^'^reaching  their  ^full 
potential  for  communication,**  to  enable  such /children  to  participate 
in  society,  and  to  reach  self  fulfillment.  jThis  is  accomplished- by 
working -with  these  children  as  early  in  life  as  feasible,  bringing  to 
bear  those  specialized,  intensive  professional  and  allied  services, 
methods  and  aids  that  are  found  to  be  effective  for  this  purpose. 

program  Operation:  ^  ^  / 

Grants  or  contracts  are  made  with  public,  or  nonprofit  private  agenciefe, 
organizations. ^ or  institutions  to  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  Sresidential  facilities  and  for ' the  operation  of ^centere 
^for  deaf-bli^d  children.     The  determination* wheftifer  c^not  to  make  a 

7,    ■  ;  r    •  ^  ■      /  ' 

,1/  Totals  of  $36,500,000  an  1971,   $51,500,000  in  1972,  and  $66,500,X)00 
in  1973  were  authorized  for  Part  C.     EHA,  which  includes  darly  child 
hood  projects,  regional  resource  centers,  and  deaf-blind  cenfers.  . 
The  1973  authorisation  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the 
one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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V     gjcfi^nt  or  , contract  for  this  purpose  is  based  or\  the,  av'ai lability  of 
existing  services  and  the  assurance  that  a  ceftt:er  can  f>royide: 

*  <!omprehensive  diagnostic  and  eyaluative  services  for 
'deaf-blind  children      '  x        '  ' 

-^^         .  '  \^       '  .  ^' 

*  A  program  for  the  adjustment,  orientation,  and  education 
6f  deaf-blind  children  which  integrates  all  the  professional 
and  allied  services,  necessajry  for  these  children 

fectiye  consultative  services  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
o  *'<5th)^a"Vho^g^y  a  role  in  the  educatri.on"^of  these  children. 

These  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf-blind  children  (and  where  applica- 
ble^  to  other  persons)  whether  o'r  not  they  reside  in  the  center,  ^^y 
take  "plac^  at  locations  other  than  the  center,  and  may  include  trans- 
portation of  children,  attendants,  and/or  parents.  ^ 

Program  Scope;  ,  ^  . "      '  ' 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  5.0  percertt  of  the  funding  for 
deaf-blind  programs  come  from  State  and  local  government.     In  FY  77 
there  were  10  regional  centers  serving  d^af -blind  children.  .  In  order 
.to  refach  the  widely  dispersed  deaf -blind  population  r  the  regioaaL 
centers  are  expected  to  subcontract  with  approximately  250  to  300  S1:ate, 
.    loqpil  axid  private  o^fganizations .     The  current  program  thrust  is  upon 
*    rendejring  full-time  educational  services  and  upon  providing  technical 
,^  assistlmpe,  to  subcontractors.,  in  order,  to^^  upgrade  the  development, 

implementation r  and  coordination  of  new  service  delivery  ^ystems  and  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  program-  alternatives.     This  program 
^J^Xpeidts  to  carry  out  the  following  activities  during  .FY  ^  77: 

'     *  Full-time  *e^ucational  services  *  ^     .      s  -         .  :  . 

*  Fart-tipne  ^educational  services 

*  Medical  diagnosis  and^e^O^ational  evaluation     "  ,  * 

®  Family  counseling.  ^   ^      ■  ^  7:  ,    u  /     •  ^    -  '    -    "  -    ^  , 

\      *^  ♦  -  .  -  .  ,    * .      ^     -        .^.  '    ^  » 

♦  .  ® -In  service  personnel  training         \         V*         *  ^      /    -  ' 
®  Satellite  homes  and        ./  '  -  ^     ^  '  "  ' 

"   .  '  • ,      ,  *  *  ; 

*  Disseift'ination  of,  inform^tlo;&,on  in^thodologiWiS^ fv 
materials,  curriculum/  and/ proceedings,  of  worksbpp  and  '  ► 
trairfing- services.                 *                                             *            »  , J 
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Program  ^Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^  ' 

Information  provided  by  the  program  suggests  that  the  major  drawback 
in  reaching  the  program's  goals  is  the  acute  shortage  o'f  trained  teacher 
and  teacher-aide  personnel.     It  is  estimated  tha^  an 'additional  500  to 
^600  teachers  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  known* populatiph"  of 
.  deaf-^blihd  children,  whereas*  current  training  programs  are  producing 
40  t6  50  quarlified  teacher^  yearly.     Another  limiting  factor  is  the 
inadequacy  pf'  facilities;  though  facilities  are  available,  many  need 
to  be  modifieii  or  renovated  to  benefit  these  children.     The  program 
staff  ijpdicates  that  an  additional  deterrent  toward  program  success  is^ 
f  the  lack  of  availability  of  instructional  materials  ^nd^  technology, 

.Program  monitoring  information  indicates  that  the  Centers  have  been 
successful  in  ter^ms  of  reaiching  increasing  numbers  of  ded'f-blind 
chilarenv,  ^  ,        •  .  ,  \  , 

Th^.most  recent  prpgram  data  shows^that  ijx  FY  76  the  program  served  a 
t^a^  o*f  4,516  children.     Of  those  served,  4,216  received,  full-time 
educational  services;  300  otlifers  were  served  on  *a  pa^t-titne  basis. 

The '4^516  children  served  in  FY  76  bqmpares  favorably  with  4vL7trin 
^JFY  X^_and  represents  a  substantial  increase^.over  FY  69,  when  100  childre 
were  served  T)y  six  programs  i^- the  United  SJtates,  " 

IXesp^e  this  evidence  of  growth  and  the  projected  growth  rate 'for  FY  7*7, 
considerable  variation  exists -in  the  amount  and  quality  of  serviced 
provided!     The'  Bureau  is  currently  establishing  basic^minimuro  stjindards 
.of  Qprvice  for  tlie^entire  program,v      •    .         ♦     ^  ^ 

^  >;  / 

^''-i.^  IS  .estimated  that  *in  FY  77  approximately  5,996  deaf-blind  children 
will  be.Ji^ntified^    In  addition,  it  is  projected  that  4,216  will'*/  < 
contiitiie  enrollment  ift  full-time  programs  emd  300  will  be  served  fn 
/  >j^a|:t-time  ptogi^ams.     About  3, 000"*  qhildren  are  expected  to  receive 
./"initial  diagnjt>sis  a^d  evaluation  services,^   Parents  will  continue  to  be 
couixs'el'ed  ariG  an  Estimated  3,000  teachers  and  aides  will  be  provide<J 
training  .related  to  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  population.    Average  ^ 
,  ^  pkr  pupiT-ctost  to  fuli-time  educational  programs  should  equal  $3,012.  *  * 
^  ♦.■^  F^irt-jbime  per.  puf>il  costs  should  average  approximately  $1,000,   .  ,  .     ,  r  , 

Ongoing  arid  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  .  ' 

A  st^^  was  Completed  in  May  ^1977  by' Abt  Associates  Incorporated,  titled 
'  "Ail  Asessment  of  Selected  Resources  for  Severely  Handicapbed  Children 
^     and  Youth..*''    This  assessment  described  characteristics  of  100  service  - 
•    ]proVidef,s  to  the  severely  handica^Jped  population;  among  these  were 
,    |irov4<iers\tp  the  .de^f -blind,  ^  Th^G  evalution  demonstrated  that  providers 
^aeivihg. deaf -blinds clients :  ^  •        .        -  ^ 

...  .^^'^    ^'  <  »  ^ 
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Often  had  mandates  to  serve  other  disability  groups ♦ 

Had  high  staff-client  ratios  for  certified  and  non- 
certified  teachers  and  attendants;  however,  this  was 
not  so  for  other  types  of  staff. 

^  -t 

Varied  in  the  q/uality  of  services  they  provided; 
•  *•   e.g.,  residential  providers  delivered  high  qua^lity 
services  whereas,  'day  care  providers  genei^ally 
rendered  services  of  poor  quality. 

Commonly  discharged  deaf-blind  clients  because  of 
^        (a)  functional  deterioration  of  the  client  or 

(b)   to  a  decrease  irf  the  severity  of  the  condition; 
however,  the  discharge  rate  for  this  disability  group 
was  lower  than  found  for  other  severely  handicapped 
client  populations. 

A 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Bureau  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  programmatic  information. 

"Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for  Severely  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth,"  Abt  ■  Associates ,  Incorporated^.     Completed  May  1977. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
' EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

— ^-ir  

Early  Childhood  Education  -  '       •  ^ 

Legislation;       ^  Expiration  Date;  * 

P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  C,      •  ^^ptember  30,  1982 

Centers  and  Services  to  Meet 
Special  Needs  of  the  Handigapped/ 
Section  623 


FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORI ZATION  IMPROPRIATION 

—J  :  ;   •  ^  

1969  $     1,000,000  $  945,000 

1970  10,000,000  4,000,000 
'     ^                                1971*  •  7,000,-000 

1972*  -  7,500,000 

1973*  12,000,000 
1974*  •        12,000,000  ' 

1975  ^   ,   25,500^000  ]^4,00b,000  .  ^ 

1976  '      '36,000,000  22,000,000 

1977  38,000,000  22,000,000  * 

1978  25,00  0,000  22,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

According  to  budget  docximents  and  statute,  this  program  was  designed  to 
build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies*  and  to 
provide  comprehensive  services  for  handicapped  preschool  children 
(birth  through  8  years  pf  age)  .     The  prograCm  supports  demonstration 
and  outreach  projects  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Thd 
.Federal  strategy  is  to  work  cooperatively  with  States, , through  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  to  demonstrate  a  wide  range  of 
educational,  therapeutic  services,  and  .coordinated  social  ^services  in 
order  to  help  establish  competent  State  and  local  programs  incarpora- 
ting  the  best  o'f  demonstrated  early  edijcational  p-ractices  for  handi- 
capped youth.     This  strategy  is  implemented  through  several  types^  of 
projects;     demonstration  projects  which  develop  service  Inodels  bas^d 
on  current  outstanding  practices;  outreach  project^  which  actiyely  • 
disseminate  mod^l  .prbgrams  to  replicate  sites;  and  validated  model  * 
projects  which  have  met  OE  standards  of  excellence.     In  an  effort  to 
improve  the  dissemination  of  high  quality  inf ormation* and  manage 
programs  effectively,  contracts  are  awarded  to  provide  technical 

    ^  f  ' 

^  Totals  of  $36,500>000  in  1971,   $51,500,000  in  1972,  and  $^6,S00,000  y 
in  1973,  were  authorized  , for  Part  C,  EHA,  which  iricludes  early 
childhood  projects,  regional  resource  centers,  and  deaf-blind  centersl 
The  1973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  , by  virtue' df  the 
one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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assistance  to  projects  and  to  stated  in  developiag  State  early 
chil4hood  plans.     Grants  a-re  awarded  to  SEAs  to  coordinate  activities 
for  the  development  of  these  State  plans^ 

Program  Operations:  "    *  *         ,  ^  '  ' 

This  program  authorized  under  Part  C,  Section  623  lOf  the  Educatipn  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  provides  grants  and  contracts  annually  on  the  basis 
*  of  national  competition;  each  model  demonstration  is  approved  for  a 
three  year,  period,  but  receives  secpnd  and  third  year  funding  on  the 
basis  of  successful  performance  and  availability  of  funds •  '  Special 
one  year  demonstration  grants  are  awarded  to  sites  wishing  to  impl^ent 
validated  models.     Outreach  projects  are  funded  on  a  one-year  basis.  • 
The  demonstration  models  developed  under  this  program  include  the 
following  components: 

°  Developing  4nd  demonstrating  services  for  young  children 

with^handicaps;  procedures  for  assessment  of  child  ^ 
progress  and ^program  evalution.  *  .  ^ 

°  Meeting  the  needs  of  parents  and  family  members  for 
counseling  and  emotional  support,  information, 
opportunity  for  observation,  practice,  home  carryover 

*  and  inv9lvement  in  project  f^l^nixing.  and„  evalution...  ^  - 

°  Proviart^ns  of  inservice  training  to  increase  vdlunteer, 
^         para.py5fessional  and  professional  staff  effectiveness. 

^  Coordination  with  other  agencies,  especially  the  public 
school.  ^  " '  * 

■  *         °  Dissemination  of  information  to  professionals  and  to 

the  general  public  conceifning  comprehensive  programming- 
.    for.  young  children  with  handicaps. 


Program  Scope: 

According  to  program  data, /approximately  1,000,000  preschool  children 
(0-8  years  of  age)  have  handicapping  co^nditions.  Approximately 
30  percent  of  these  children  are  being  served  in  varying  degrees  through 
demonstration  and  outreach  projects,  Head  Start  and  day  care  programs, 
public  education  day  programs  and* through  State-supported  activities. 

In  FY  76     rejects  funded,  were:     38  new  and  69  continuing  demonstration 
model  projects  with  totai  expenditures  equaling  , $13 , 415'5, 000;  26  new- 
and  39  continuing  .outrQaic    projects  with  expenditures  of  $5,835,000; 
1  new  technical  as^istanfc^  project,  with  expenditures  of  "^40,000; 
*and  15  new  state  ijnpiem(<ntatipn  pap^ojects  with  funding  equaT^to  ,$670,000. 
In  total  192  projects  wjre  supported  via  this  prograM. 
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In  FY  77  it  is  estimated  that  207  projects  will  be  funded:     91  new. 
awards  and  116  non-co;npeting  continuations.     Thete 'will^  be  50  new  and 
70  continuation  service  demonstration  projects;  5  new  and  45  continuing 
activities;  and  25  new  State  implementation  project,s. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  information,  based  on  FY  73  pro3ect  reports,  indicates  the 
following^  measures  ^  of  effectiveness : 

^      ^  657  children  graduated  to  other  programs  wliifch  previously 
would  not  accept  them. 

°  513  children  were  pjflaced  in  special^  feduc^tion  classes, 

886  children  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  approved  for 
enrollment  in  regular  kindergarjt^n  or  day  care  programs. 

The  implications  of  these  dat;,a  are  trliat  the  program  has  been  effective  , 
in  increasing  services  provided  t^young  handicapped  children. 

FY  '75  prjogrcun  data  of  the  ^irec^  impact  through  the  demonstration  and 
outreach  activities  are  as  follows:  .  .  *  _  1,  , 

9,936  children  rpce^^^d  direct  services  through  demonstra- 
tipn  purojects. 


17,907  parents  served  through  project  activities. 


3  9,023  personj^l  were  trained  to  work  with  the  '  \ 

handicapped  ^^ild. 

-33,394  ch^dren  v^ere  served  in  pr^^ects  developed  as  d 
result  ow  HCEfEP  assistance.  \      *  ^  • 

899  pn^^jects/cQm^onents  were  ^replicated .  ^ 

A  formal  evaluation  pf  Section  623  was  conducted  by'Battelle  Colulnbus 
Laboratories  from  September  1973  to  June  1976.     Analysis  indicated  a 
positive>program  impact  in  tJle. personal- social ,  adaptive,  cognitive, 
and  communications  growth  areas   (with  the  greatest  imfjact  on 
"Pers^al-Social  development)  .     Of  all  handicap  groups>  educable 
mentally  retarded  appeared  to  show  the  greatest  ovjirall  gain,  as  did 
chiMren  wit:h  longer  treatment  periods.     For  .all  ranTlttrap  gTOTp^",  ~ 
thOTe  was  no  significant  impact  in  motor  development.  " ;  ^ 

?^ojects  that  had'medium  child-staf^ratios  (i.e.,  A.%  to  6.8:1)  thatN 
/were  home-based   (as  contrasted  with  center-based)  and  that  had 
developed  and  used  their  own  curriculum  materials  a|>i^^;red  to  have  the 


greatest  impact  on  handicapped  children*. 
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A  follow-up  was  conducted  to  dete^rmine  wherg  graduates  of  these 
projects  were  placed.    About  two-thipds  of  the  graduates  were  placed 
/in  regular  school  classes  and  regular  school  classes  with  ancillary 
special  education  services;  three-quarters  of  the  graduates  fallowed 
up  were  placed. in  public  schools. 

\  ^  ' 

Ongoing  gtnd  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

.   None  . 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  *^ 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  programmatic  data,  "Evaluation 
of  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Program;  ^j"^  Battelle 
Memorial^  Institute,  completed  June  TT? 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS> 


Pro<^ram  Name:  , 
^    '/  *  Severely  Handicapped  Projects 
Le'gislation; 

P,t.  91r230,  Part  C  Section  624. 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1974 
1975 
1976  < 
'1977 
1978 


AUTHORIZATION 
1/ 

y 

y 


gxpiration  Date; 
September*  30,  1982 
APPROPRIATION 


2,247,000 
2,826,000 
3,2SO,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


Prograiri  (goals-  ajid  ^Ipjectiygs; 


The  primary  goal  of  this  program  is  to  est^bl^sh  and  promote  activities 
designed  to  m^eet  the  educfi\,tional  and  training  needs  of  severely  hkndi- 
capped  chiidr,en.    Specifically,  yie  demonstration  projects  funded  are 
QXjJected  to  develop  and  refine  identification,  screening,  diagnostic, 
§,nd  prescriptive  procedures;  develop,  demonstrate*,  and  refine  model 
ptirriculum,  methodology,,  and  educational  materials;  and  package  and 
dissemina'Ce  the  models,   including  curriculum'  guides  and  educational 
materials.  ^  *  ' 

.1  *  *  '  • 

The  ultimate  goal  in  the  educational  ai^d  training  of  the  l)0ndicapped  is 
1:Q  enable  these  children  to^  become  as  self-sufficient  as  possible,  re- 
^.4uciing  their  need  for  institutional  care  and  increasing  their  opportuni- 
ties .for  self-development/.  *  '  »  \ 


l/\ Funds  in  1974  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  6?1   (Regional  Resource 
Centers),  Section  623   (Early  Childhood  Projects),  and  Part  F  (Media 
.Services  and* Captioned  Films).     Total  authorization  for  'Part  C  in  * 
.    1974- was  $66',  500,(^00;   for  .Part  F,  $20,  000,000. 

2/  Funds*  in  1975  and  1^76  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  621  (Regional 
Resource  ^enfeers^)-^,  'and  SecirxoTr^-^^tEHrl^j^t^ 

3/  Funds  -in'  1977  and  1978  are  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  621. 
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.This  priogram  is  sefen  ^as  a  major  vehicle  for  agsisting  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  p.L.  94-142.     Therefore,  the  Federal  strategy  is  to  eventually 
cover  all  states  or  sj^arsely  populated  multi-State  regions  with  demon- 
stration^ appropriate  to  statewide  needs. 

The  FY  77  expected  strategies  for  accomplishing  this  objective^l^ll  be 
to:  ^         '  *  '  • 

^  Fund  smaller  projects  as  Contrasted  with  large/  highly 
funded  programs..    This  will  spread  geographical 
coverage  and  support  readily  adaptable  and  replicable  . 
validated  programs. 

Fund  outreach  ptojects  by  which  validated  project 
models  and  components  can  be.  r^eplicaJted  and  through 
which  technical  assistance  to   new  projects  can  be 
made  available.  ^ 

Program-  Operations; 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  ^is  program,  contracts  are 
awairded  competitively  on  a  1-year  basis,  with  continuation  funding  , 
for  a  secon^  and  third  year  based  upon  the  project's  effectiveness 'and 
replicability,  and  availabil4.ty  of  funds.     Eligible  con€ract$es  are 
State  (departments  of  special  education,  intermediate^or  local  education 
agencies,   institutions  of  higher  educat;ion,  and  other  public  or  1 
nonprofit  private  agencies.  ^ 

Program  and  Scope  Effectiveness:  f 


Program  data  indicates  that  approximately  ,366",  200  severely  handicapped 
children  are  receiving  sdme  services  ffom  Federal,  State  and  private 
sources.     Program "staff  estimate  that  there  are  1,404,948  severely 

/handicapped  children  (ages  0-19)  in  the  Nation.     Of  these  children, 
^465,000  are  severely  or  profoundly  mentally  retarded;  and  905,000  are 
seriotisly  emotionally  disturbed  (e*g*,  autistic  or  schizophrenic)  and 

.  34,948  have  multiple  handicaps.  '  ♦ 


Comparative  statistic^  prepared  by  OE  indicate ^ibat^the^^otal  number 
of  sev'erely  handicapped  children  needing  specialized  services  has 
remained  .constant  over  th^past  6  years^    The  least  severely  handicapped 
^  -  are  gi?adually "beiTig-  iTrtegi^lre^a~"lrfrEoTes^  environ- 
ments/ but  p%st  decretises  hcive  beeh  offset  by  increased  identification 
of  severely  handicapped  children  who  do  require  specialized  services. 

"in  FY  76  24  projects  were  funded;  "11  were. new  awards  and  13  were  non- 
competitive continuation  awards.     All  10  stages  ^^ich  had  OE  funded  #• 
•   projects  in  1974,  the  first  year  of  this  program's  pperation/  are 
supporting  projects  which  replicate  QE  developed  models  or  which  have 
developed  new  models  for  demonstration.     Ia  this  fiscal  year, 
approximartely  1,244  children  participated  in  demonstration  projects. 
In  FY  77',  43  projects  were  funded,  /18  of  these  were  continuation,  awards,^ 
and  24  were  new  project  awards.     Approximately  1,800  severely  handi- 
capped children  are  expected  to  participate  in  projects  funded  .by  this 
^--^g^am.   .  '     ,       .  ' 
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.        States  have  historically  failed  to  make  educational  services  available 
\     to  all  severely  handicapped  children*     It  is  anticipated  that 
:^    ^    P.L.   94-142  will  significantly  reduce  the  number  of ,  unserved  handicapped 
'    children.     This  law  requires  that  if  a  ^tate  received  Federal  financial 
^id  under  this  act  the  State  must  provide  free,  appropriate  educa<:ion 
(FAPE)  to  all  handicapped  children  ages  3-18  by  1978,  and  those  3  to  21 
by  1980,  ^o  the  extent  allowable  by  State,  raw  or  practice.  Accarjding 
to  law,  all  States  are  required  to  give  th'e-^  second  highest  priority  to 
providing  a  FAPE  to  -all  severely  handicapped  children  within  each 
disability  group.    '  *  • 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  >  '       ,  ,  ' 

.  '  Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

^^re$u  of  the  Educ^ation  of  the  Handicapped  program  information. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Regional  Vocational,  ^fdi^lt,  and  POstsecondary  Programs 
Legislation;'  Expiration  Date; 


P.L.    91-230,  Title  VI,   PaYt  C,. 
as  amended  by  P.L.  93-38a  — 
^Regional  Education  Programs,  Section  f 
625  ^ 


September  30,  1982 


fUNDING- HISTORY 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
19^7 
1978 


AUTHORIZATION 
$  -  1, 000,000 

v  ■ 

10,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  575,000 
2,000,000  * 
2,000,000 
.  2,400,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  legi'slation  defines  the  "goal  of  this  program  as  providing  vocatiorlal, 
technical,  postsecondary ,'  and  adult  educational  opportunities  for  deaf 
and  other  handicapped  persons.     This  program  is'  directed' to;     (1)  career 
education  and  the  supporjtive  serv.ices  relative  to  career  placement and 
(2)  teaching  of  skills  ziecessary  for  successful  and  rewarding  functioru^g 
in  daily  life.     Programs  include^  jDUt  are  not  limited  to,  preparation 
for  job  f)lacement  in  the  white  collar,  'skilled  and  unskilled  occupa- 
tional categories. 

Program  Operations; 

Grants  or  contracts  itia^  be  awarded^  to  institutions  of.  higher  education, 
including  junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational  and  technical 
institutions,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  educational  agencies. 
These  grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  specially  designed  or  modified  programs  of  vocational, 

schnlcal-, postsecondar-y-^-^r -^dul.t.-..^ucatiQn^  £nr  deaf  or  other  handi- 
capped persons.     Priority  consideration  is  given  to;  ^ 

*  Programs 'serving^ multi-State  regions  or  l^rge  popula- 
tion centers. 

®  Programs  adapting  existing  programs  of  vocational  ^ 
'    technical,  post-secondary,  or  adult  education  to  , 

the  special  needs  of  handicapped  persons.  .  ^ 

1/  Such  sum  has  become  necessary.  .  * 
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^  Programs  designed  to  serve  areas  whe^^e  a  need  for  '  -  ♦ 

^such  services  is  clearly /^s^nstrated* 

Program  Scope  and  Ef  f  fecti^j^eness ;  '  ^  '  . 

In  FY  76  a  total  of  13  programs  were  funded,  ♦lO  of  which  Were  new  awards. 
The  level  of  funding  for  the  programs  was  determined  by  the  nature  "and 
level  of  -services  pi^vided  and  the  types  of  handicapping  conditions 
addressed.     The  total  number  of  handicapped  person^^erved  was  2,654, 
of  which  800  were  mentally  retarded,  and  786  were  deaf  or  hatd  of 
hearing.  ^        -  * 

Budget  documents  indicate  that  in  FY  77,  technical  assistance  projects 
designed  to  create  an  increase(%  awareness  and  broader  adaption  of  the 
concept  of  modifying  continuing  education  programs  to*  benefit  the 
handicapped  are  expected  to  be  maint^ained.     Current  plans  are  to  continue 
air  13  projects  from  FY  76.     No  new  projects  are  anticipated. 

The  types  of  servides  provided  to  students  include  tutoring,  counseling, 
recretational  activities,,  notetaking,  interpreti^ng ,  wheelchair/personnel 
attending  and  adapting  instructional  media.  ' 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation:  ' 

None  ^  '  .  ' 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 
 1 — i  

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  programmatic  irifqrmation. 
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^  ANNUAL  BVAItUATION  REPORT  On' 

EDUCATION^  PROGRAMS  v 


Program  Name:  - 

Special  Ed\lfcation  Manpower  Development  . 

Leqislatipn; .  .\  Expiration  Date; 

P*L.   91-230,  Title  Vl,  Part  D  September  30,  1982 

Training  Perspnnel  for  t.he 

Education  of  the  Handicapped,  .  ^ 

'Sections  631,  632  .        •  v 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YjlAR  AUTHORIZATION-  APPROPRIATION  ' 

i  »  . 

^  1966  •   $     19,500,000  $  19;500,000' 

1967  29, 500, 000  \      24, 500,000 

1368  34, 000,000%^         ,      24, 500,000 

1969  37,500,000      '  29,000, OOO 

1970  57,000,000  35,610,000 
.1971*               ,  *    ,  32,600,000 

1972*  '  34,645,000  * 

^1973*  "  39,660,000 

1974*  39,615,0010 
1975  45,  000,000  ,  ,  37',700,000 

'     1976  52^,000,000  *     '  40,375,000 

^  1977  50j|pd0,000  4  5,375,  000 

,    ^    *       '  1978  ^  75,000,000  45,075,000 

*  ^ 

Program,  Goals  and  Objectives;.  ' 

According  to  budget  documents  the  ojDjective  of  this  program  is  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  educatic^nal  personnel  competent  to  deal 
with  the  speciavl  educational  problems  of  the  handicapped.  This 
""program  provides  financial  assistance^^for  the  training  of  special  ^d. 
regular  classroom  teachers,  ^pervisors,  administers,  researrfie;:s, 
teacher  educators,  speech  correctionists,  and  other  special  services 
"^etsonnel  such-  as  specialists  in  physical  education  and  recreatiori, 
music  therapy,  and  paraprof essionals .     Persons  trained  under  this 
program  come. from  a  variety  of^ prof essiouai  backgrounds  and  training 
is  not  limited  to  persons  with  a  background  in  education. 

*  A 'total  of  $6$,5p(i,000  in  1971,   $87,000,  000  in  1972,   and  $103,500,000 
in  1973  was  authorized  for^Part  D.  EHA.     The  1973^  authorization  was 
extended  through  1974  by  virtue  or. the, one-year  extension  contained 
in  GEPA.  '  .  '  '     '  '  - 
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^   •  '  388  .  , 

^    .  '       .  .  '  '  ,        '     •  ' 

,  Program  Operations-;  , 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  .this  program,  the'  program  > 
awards  grahts- to  institutions  of  ^higher  education State  educatiton  y 
agencies,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies.    ^Grantees  Ate  ' 
placed  'under  a  block  grant  system.     The  block  gr^t  system  allows  ,  ' 
^greater  flexibility  in  ther^use  of  federal *fUnds  than  was  possible  under 
the  previous .system  of  allocating  fixed  support  grants 'to  affixed 
stipend  .level.    .Thus  the  new  system  allows  for  funding  allocations 
based  pn  various  priorities  of  differential  needs  ^such  as  ^stipends,  , 
faculty  salries,  or  curriculum  deVelopAent.     All  awards  are  made  on  a 
12  month  basis  and  the  program  'is  forwarded  funded  wit)i  the  minimum 
award  being  $1^000  and  the  average  award  approximately  $70,000. 

Through  this  program  financial  assistance  is  given^  to  individuals  for 
preservice  training;  i.e.,  , full-time  students  specializing  in  special 
education.     Additionally,,,  individuals  already  in  the  field  can  receive 
support  in  or^er  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  technical  knowledge  about 
dealing  with- handicapped  children.     Related  institutional  support  for 
-faculty  salaries  associated  with  special  educational  training  programs, 
and  for  administrative  costs  is^ also  provided. 

Program  Scope;"  * 

Budget  documents  indicate  that  in  FY  77  this  program  is  ex^Jected  toi 
train  an  estimated  8,034  pre  setvice  studeivhs^  at  a  cost  of  $24,35^0  and 
an  estimated  11,230  in  service  students  at  a  cost  of  $7-^300.  Through 
an  estimated  775  projects  the  follbwing^  activities^shduld  be  initiated 
or  continued:  .   •  *     v  '  v 

Preparation,  o£  Special  Educators        >  *         ^  ' 

°  In  selrvice/pre  service  training  for  eduqation  specialist's. 

serving  handicapped  childreh^\aged ,  bi^th ^through.  6  years.  * 
;  Many  are  to  be  working  where  handicapped  are  in  regular 

programs.         .  \   v*          *  -     •       *  ^ 
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ration  of  special  Education  personnel  to  serve  the 
ely  'and  multi^handicappe'd,   including  emotionally  ^ 
,iturbed  and  autistic,  apd/or  to  meet  nat^nal  and  >^ 
regional' ne^ds  f or^  low  incidence  taY^et  groups.  No\e 
that  P. L. -94-142  specifies  that  States  mvist  establish 
priorities  which  prov^ide  appropriate* education  to  the 
J  most .severely  handicapped  chj^d^Jwithin  disability.; 

°  Provide  training  to  paraprote^S^Pnals  wh©  assist  both 
special  education  and  regular  classroom  teachers. 

^  Train^  speci'aiists  who  use  (1)  physicals-education  or 
(2)   therapeutic  recreation  as  part  of  a  child's       .  ^ 
overall  education-  program.     In  many • instances  these 
additional  types  3Df  service  are  required  so  that  a 
handicapped  child  tan  function  in. a  regular  classroom 
x  at  'least  part  of  each  day.  4 

ErIc       .  -     '       ■      39C    .  .        .       ■  ' 
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®  Prepare  specialists,  from  various  interdisciplinary  fields 
such        the  health  and  social  sciences  to  integrate  ' 
educational  information,,  ijn^thodology  and  practices  for 
the  heutdicapped  child.  *      *  '      '         '     '  ^ 

°  Provide  training  and  financial  assistance . ta  students 
who  are  specialists . in  handicapping  conditions  and  ' 
in-service  training  to  upgrade  the*  skills  of  special 
education  generalists  already  in  the  field. 
•  ^  ' 

°  Train  teachers  for  vocational  and  career  , education  for 
the  handicapped.  v  ' 

/   —  '        '  V     .  . 

Special  Education  training*  for  regular  education  teachers 

Provide  training  in  special  education  to  personnel  preparing  for 
Regular  classroom  teaching  and  administration  and  in-service , training 
for  regular  classroom  personnel  already  in  the  ^eld.    Because  the 
legislation  specifies  that  handicapped  children  be  placed  in  the 
"least  restrictive  environment" ,  and  regular  classroom  personnel  will  \ 
be  ^counteting  these  children  in  their  classrooms,  the  need  for  such 
training  is  increasing.     These, programs  may  include  Supportive  services 
from  ^special  education  personnel  who  work  with  handicapped  children. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:         ,  •  * 

trogrcim  staff  estimates  that  in  order  for  the  educational  system  to 
meet  its  full  selrvice  need  commitment  of  500,000  teac}iers/  an  additional 
260,000  specially  trained  teachers  are- needed.  . 

The  passage  of  ^P.L.  ^94'-142  specifies  th^t  handicapped  persons  be  placed 
in  the  "least  restrictive  educational  environment".  .  Therefore  as 
children  are  served  under  tjiis  mandate,  an  increasing  nuirfber  of 
regular  classroom,  teachers  will  be  encountering  handicapped  children. 
Current  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  institutix>ns  of  higher  education 
(IHE)  to  improve  the  capability  of  regular  clasferoom  teachers  to 
effectively  .work  with  children^wi'th  handicapping  conditions.  The 
training  is  expected*  to  emphasize:  ' 

®  knowledge  of  the  haQcKrapped  including  attitude  and 
awareness  training  »  ^  .  -  " 

'       teaching  methodologies  used  with  handicapped  children 

?  classroom  management  skills 

®  utilization  of  specialized* and  ancillary  personnel  to, 

provj.de  support  services  /  "  • 
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Onqoin^f  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

BEH.and  OPB'E  are  currently  discussing  this  issue. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Bureau  of  Education  for  tlie  Handicapped  program  information. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


•Progrctin  Name: 

Recruitment  and  Information 

Legislation: 

✓ 

P. La.   91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  D- 
Training  Personnel  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped, 
Sec.  633 


Expiratign  Date;  - 
September  30,  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 

1974* 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


AUTHORIZATION 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


500,000^ 
500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000  . 


APPROPRIATION 


250,000 
47a, 000 
500,000 
500,000 
664,000 
.500,000 
500,00.0 
' 500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


According  to  the  statute,  this  program  was  designed  to  encourge 
people  to  enter  the  field  of  special  education,  to  disseminate 
information  and  provide  referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped 
children,  and  to'  assist  them  in  their  attempts  to  loxs^^te  appropriate 
diagnostic  and  ^educational  programs  for  their  children. 

Program  Operation: 

This  program  operates  by  providing  non  matching  grants  ot  contracts 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  .or  institu- 
ti'ops  with  the  requirement  that  such  funds  be  used  for; 


*  A  total  of  $69ji500„000  in  1971-,   $87,000,000  in  1972,  and  $103,500,000 
in  "1973,  was  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA.     The  1973  authorization  , 
was  extended  through  1974  'by  virtue  of  the  one/-year  extension 

,    contained  in  'GEPA.  ^ 
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Encouraging  students  and,,  professional  personnel  to 
work  in  various  fields  of'^'edu^ation  of  handicapped 
cluldren  and  youth  througR  developing  and  distri- 
buting innovative  materials  to  assist  in.  recruiting 
personnel  for  such  careers,  and  by  publicizing 
existing  forms  of  financial  aid  wHich  might  enable 
students  to  pursue  such  careers 

Disseminating  information  about  the  programs,  'services,  . 
and  resources  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children, 
or  prbviding  referral  services' to  parents,  teachers, 
and  other  persons  especially  ioiterested  in  the  handicapped. 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness;    '  ' 

In  FY  1974  funds  continued  12  referral  centers  operating  through 
Health  and  Welfare  Coxincils,  designed ^to  assist  parents  and  other 
persons  ip^obtaining  the  most  appropriate  services  for  handicappec*" 
children.     Additionally,  regional  television  and  radio  campaigns  ^ 
were  undertaken  in  concert  with  other  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  activities  concerning  the  handicapped,  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  coordinate  information  systems  and  to  aid 
regional  and  State  programs  in  attracting  the  quality  and  quantity 
pf  teachers  required.     In  FY  74  ref6?:ral  services  operated  in 
approximately  100  cities. 

•In  FY  75  approximately  25  referral  centers  existed  (the  main 
center  is  located  in  Massachusetts)  whi'ch  disseminate  informatlonar 
services  thrdughout  the  country.     Activities  iriclude;,^  1)  providing 
program  information  to  approximately  50,000  new  parents  through 
Closer  Lopk  ads  and  mailings  fr^  the  Special  Education  Information 
Center  (SEiC) .     This  newsletter' reaches  about  150,000  parents  on 
a  continous  basis?    (2)  establishment  of  a  regional  replication  in  ^ 
the  Southwest,  vhich  included  mqdical,  mental  health,  social  and 
educational  referral  arid  information?  services;   (3)  conducted  a  showing 
on  both  commercial  and  public  s^tations  of  a  TV  program  designed 
to  increase  public  awareness?  and  (4)  continued  to  target  recruiV- 
ment  information  to  increase  the  number  of  special  and  regular 
educators  with  a  pafrticular  understanding  of  the  needs  of  minority 
and  bilingual  handicapped  childiren. 

In  JFY  76  three^new  projects  wer6  added.     These  were:     (1)  Federation* 
for  Children  witb  Special  Needs,  which  is  a  pilot  project  with  ' 
1-year  funding  for  giving  grants  to  local  informattori  units; 
(2)   Information*^ Clearinghouse,  and  (3)  Media  Outreach  Campaign.  , 

In  addition  to  continuing  act^viti\s  supported  in  previous  years,  new 
activities  proposed  for  FY  77  are: 

^  To  provide  assistance  grants  to  train  potential 
managers .of  local  information  units..  Strottg 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  involvement  of  'parents 
of  the  handicapped  in  planning  these  units,  and' 

-  in  selecting  host  organizations  to  operate  and 
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"eventually  t^ke  over  financial  responsibility 
for  Continued  operation. 


To  produce  a  technical  manual  with  evaluative 
criteria  on  information  systems  and  referral 
services;  to  facilitate  exchange  of  informa-  ^ 
tidn  between  these  regional  units  and  State, 
local  and  Federal  organizations  and  agencies; 
and  to  produce,  a  manual  to  assist  ^parents  to 
evaluate  the  relevance  of  programs  to  children 
needs.  ' 


°  To  assess  the  needs  of  and  design  information 

'         -  ^  packages  for  special  handicapped  populations 

.  such  ^s  the  bilingual,  Indians ,  -disadvantaged, 

^  ^  ''^    *  and  geographically  isolated. 

Ongoing '*and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:'         »  ^ 

Bureau  of  Education  for,  the  Handicapped  program  ii(if ormation 


V 
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ANNUAL   ^"^  


BVALUAtlON  RE?Of  f ' 
EDUCATION  PRdGRAMS^  ''^ 


Program  Name;  ^  >  ^ 

Innovation  and  Development 

Legislation:  Sxpiratipn  Date;    •  ^ 

'  *P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  E  ~  ^       SeE)teinber  30,  1^82 
.    Research  in  the  Education  of  the 

Handicapped,  Section  641  and     .  ^         ,  ^ 

Sectron  642  -    H  ^         ^  \ 


FUNDING  HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1965 

 J  :- 

'  $  2,000,000 

$      2,  000,000  1 

1966 

6,000/000 

•  6,000,000 

1967 

9,-000,000 

>  8, oao, 000 

196^ 

12,000,000 

11,100,0€0 

1969 

,  i4;ooo,ooo  ' 

12,800,000 

1970 

^  18,000,000 

13,360,000 

.  '1971  . 

27,000, oao 

'  15,300/000^ 

\  1972 

^  35,500,000 

15,755,000 

1973* 

45,000,000  , 

9,916',000  - 

1974* 

'     •^  9,916,000 

1975* 

15/000,000 

^  9,341,000 

1976* 

20,00X),000 

—^1,000,000 

^1977 

, 2o;ooo,ooo 

11,000,000 

•  1978 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives;        ^-  "      ^  ' 

According  to  budget  documents  the  innovation  and  development  activities 
attempt  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the. educational 
system  and  its  provisions  for  handicapped  children  by  supporting  the 
development  and  yalidation  of  new  service  models,  by  packaging  that 
information  in  usable  form,  and  by  systematically^  assuring  that  this 
ipformatipn  is  ^lace^^  in  appropriate  hands. 


^  In  April,   1975,  litigation  wn  settled  wKich  rei^lted  in  the  release 
of  $12,550,000  appropriated  under  the  1973  continuing  resolution. 
.  Of  these  funds  $3,  035,897  is  being  useql,  in  the  Innovation  and  Develop 
ment  program  during  FY  76,  increasing  obligations  over  1976  apppropri 
ations  by  that  amount.    All  activities* with  FY  73/76  monies  will  be 
of  a  one  year  nature  and  will  not  be  extended  beyond  FY  76.    The  1973 
authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  viirtue  df  the  one-year 
extension  contained  in  the  General  Educational  Provisions  Act. 
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Program  Operations: 

This  program  addresses  the  improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for 
handicapped  children  through  support  of  decision-oriented  research  and 
related  activities.     Support  includes  grants  or  contracts  for  research, 
surveys,  or  model*  demonstrations,  relating  to  education  of  handicapped 
children.     Additionally,  grants  are  made  for  similar  activities  relating 
to  physical  education  or  recreation  for  handicapped  children.  Activi- 
ties are  integrated  in  a  planned  pattern  to  support  teacher  training 
and  the  special  service  functions  of  the  total  Federal  program  for 
hahdicapped  children. 

Grants  and/or  contracts  are  made  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of 'higher  education,  and  other  public  or  private  educa- 
tional ot  research  agencies  and  organizations.     These  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  competition..   Projects  are  approved  for  periods 
ranging  from  1  to  5  years;  but  awards  are generally  made  for  one  year, 
with  continued  funding  based  on  qual"  ty  performance  and  availability 
of  funds.  % 

/ 

Program  Scope  and  Ef  fectivenessV^^.-^^ 

In  FY  77  105  projects  were  supporteS'^  of  these  50  are  new  efforts  and  ^ 
55  are  continuations  of  projects  begun  in  previous  years.     These  \ 
projects  support  the  following  types  of  program  activities;  program 
for  orthopedically  and  otherwise  health^'impaired  children,  hearing 
impaired  children,  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded,  programs  for 
speech  impaired,  visually  impaired,  and  other  programs  classified  as 
non  categorical.     The  largest  expenditure  is  allocated  to  non  cate- 
gorical programs.     Slightly  more  than  half  of  th^  total  funds  available 
went  'to  support  research  activities  and  the  remainder  was  used  to 
support  demonstration  and  development  efforts.  '  \ 

Awards  have  been  di*!iributed  as  follows:     $1,500,000  for  Early  Child- 
hood activities;^ $5,200,000  for  Full  School  Service  activities; 
$1,000,000  for  Career  Education;  $2,000,000  for  Severely  Handicapped 
projects;   $1,000,000  for  Personnel  Development;  and  $300,000  for  Child 
Advocacy  studies. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation: 

None     \^  .  '  '  *  ^  ' 

Source  of^E^valuation  .Data : 

Bureau  of  th*7  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  dat|. 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REpdRT  OlK 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 


grogreun  Name; 


"       ;  M^dia  -Services  and  Captioned  Films 

"^Leqislajbiont 

P.L.   91-fe2J0,  Title  VI,  Part  F- 
V    *       Instructional  Media  for  the^ 

Handicapped,  Section  652  and  653; 
as  am^fi^ted  by  P.L,  93-380,  Section 
-      •  62.a    '  .  '  ^ 


Expiration  Date; 
Indefinite 


funeJinq  history 

YEA^'R 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

%. 

'  1967 

$  3,000,000 

$     2,800;000  * 

1968 

8,000,000 

2,800, 000- 

1969 

8,000,600 

*    4,750,000  ^ 

1970 

10,000,000 

6,500,000 

1971 

.12,  500,  000 

6,000,000 

1972 

15,000,000 

•  6,000,000 

s 

1973 

2(^,-000,000 

\  i3r,ooo,aoo 

1974 

20,000,000 

13, .000, 000  . 

1975 

18,000,000 

13,250,000 

1976 

'  22,000,000 

16,25a, ooai/^ 

1977 

22,000,000 

. 19,000,000  ^ 

1978 

24,000,000 

19,000,000 

Progretm  Goals  and  Objectives; 


I 


In  order  to  respond  to  the  need  to  help  provide  the  handicapped  learner 
wi^  special  educational  materials,  this  program  supports  grants  and 
contracts  feu:  this  purpose.^    This  includes  producing  and  distributing 
educational  Ttiedia  for  the  use  of  handicapped  persons,  their  parents,  * 
their  actual  or  potential  employej^s,  and  other  persons  ^directly 
involved  in  work  for  the  advancement  qf  the  handicapped;  captioning^ 
and  distributing  films  and  other  visual  media  in  order  to  prpmote  the 
general  welfare  of  deaf  persons;  training  persons  in  the  use  o£'  educa- 
tional media  for  the  instruction  of  the  handicapped;  and  carrying  on 
research  in  the  use  of  educational  media  for.  the  handicapped.-  This 
latter  purpose  is  being  advanced  through  the  operation  -O^f  a  system  6f 
centers  which  focus  on  demonstration  and  technical  assistance  to 
facilitate  more  effective  utilization  of  media  and  materials  for  the 
handicapped. 


y/  In  Apr^l  1975,  litigation  wAs  settled  which  rejiilted  in  the  release 
of  $12^500,000  appropriate  under  the  1973  Continuing  Resolution, 
Of  these  funds,  $1,012,  332  was  used  in  the  Media  S,ervices  and 
Captioned  Films  program  during  fiscal  year  1976,  increasing  obliga- 
tions over  1976  by  that  amount. 

►  -     .    •  404  •         '     ■  •  ■  ■ 
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^Progrgjn ^Operations;  '         ,  •  -         ,  ^      •         ^  . 

To  accomplish  program  o^jectivesf  a  loan  service.  has*been  eftablished 
for  captioned  films  for 'the  deaf  and  related  educational  media,  for 
the  hlindicapped;     Educat:^onal  materi&'ls  are  made  available  in  the 
United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to  handicapped  persons,  parents  of 
handicapped  persons,  and  other  persons  directly,  involved  in  activities 
for  the  "advancement  of  the. handicapped,   .Activities  permissible  for 
this  purpose  include:     the  acquisition  of  films  a^d  other  educational 
media  for  purchase,  lease  or  gift;  acquisition  by  lease' or *  purchase 
equipment  necessary  for  the  administr4tion. of  the  above.  Contracts 
are  provided  for  the  captioning  of.  films  and  for  the  distribution  of 
films  and  other  educational  media  and  equipment  thrbugh  State  schools 
for  the  handiccipped  and  other  appropriate, agencies  ?which  serve  as  local 
or  regional  centers  for  such  distributioi\\     Additionally,  grants  or 
contracts  provide  for  research  in  thQ* -use  and  pr6c|tici;ion  of  educational 
and  training^  media.     Provisions  ^re  ma4.e  f or  ^the  distribution  of  the 
materials,  for  utiliziiig  the  services  and  facilities  of  other  governmen 
tal' agencies  and'  for  accepting  gifts,*  contributions,  ^as  well  as  volun- 
-t^ry  and  uncompensated  services  of  individuals^ and  organizations. 
Projects  are  approved  fqr  periods  of  up  to  36, months,  but  awards 'are 
made  annually,  with  renewals  f*uided  on  the  basis  of  a  project's 
effectiveness,  the  replicabili^  of  its  elen^ents  and  availability  of 
funds.    \  '   ^  \ 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness:         '     ^  .  \ 

In  FY  76  the  national  system  provided  materials  and  techniques  for 
educating  handicapped  children  through  13  Area  Learning  Resource 
Centers;  six  of  which  serve  individual  gtates  while  the  remaining  ^ 
seven  serve  up  to  10  states.     Additionally,  there  are  four  special 
offices,  tlie  National  Center  on  Educatjional  Media  and  Materials  for 
the  Handicapped  (NCEMMH) ,  over' 800  State  and  Ipcal  "associated 

centers,"  and  increase  of  ovfer  500  from* FY  76,  establsihed  with  the 
assistance  of  the  national  system.     In  addition,  captioned  films 
distributed  to  deaf  adults  and  ,to  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf 
reached  an  audience  of  approximately  4,000,000  peoplep* while  captioned 
televdsion  news  reached  an  estimated  6  million  per  broadcast.  During 
FY  77  the  following  types  of  activities  are  expedted  to  be  supported 
under  this  program:  W 

Captioned  films  for  the  d^af 

^  Captioned  TV  6f-*telecommunications 

■o 

,  ^  Rercordings  for  the  "blind 


°  Educational  ^edia  and  Materials  Ceanters  axMd  Services 
^  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf 


Marketing  and  Implementation  Activities 

erIc    ■  .  ■    '  ^05. 

hniniiiimrrTiTiaiia     ^  « 
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The  FY  ,'?7  plans  for  this  program  are  to  provide  approximately  the 
same  level.^pf  proglram  op^r.ations  as  in  1976  with  slight  decreases  in 
TdWer  priority  activities  ♦    A  total  of  129  awards  "should  iSe  n»ad6  during 

'  V 


1)  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers;     Support  of' 
.oipntexs,  to  be- first  furtded  in  fiscal  "year  1977  in 
response  to  a  legislatively  mandatepl  r^prganizatioR 

,    of  functions,  will  be  continued.     Emphasis  vd^ll  be -on 
securing  the  ^systei^atiCe  delivery  of  educational  tech- 
,nology  to  handicapped  ^persons  through  support  for  the 
design  ahd/or  adaptation,  development,  production, 
marketing  ai^d  dissemination  of  suitable  educational 
♦materials.'--  Centers  *al50  provide  ti^aining  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  tl>ese  ^mati^ials  ancj/ promote    *  • 
usage  of  materials  whdch^  ar e  ayaQ^J^ble  ' for  .  distr.ibu- 
tion  or  Circulation.  ^  '/  '  .    C  ' 

2)  Marketing  and  Implementation^  Strate.gy ^  30  awards 
are  expected  tb  be  m^ide  to  con'^inue  the ' development 
of  a  marketing  and?  implementation  strategy  to  assure 
that  models  of  curricula  ajid  materials  designed  for 
the  handicapped,  are  widely  distributed  among  handi- 
capped consumers.    This  strategy Should .help  promote 

\      testing  and  development  of  promising  prototypes  of 
^educational  devdce?  for*  production  .models. 

qontracts,  began  in  197 6, /for  the  dissemina£iofi*of 
Opta^ons  to  the  blind,  wilf  be  continued.  The 
Optacon  is  a 'device,  develpped  with  Federal  funds, 
enabling  l^lind  people  ^p^ead  pri'nt.     Thfe  production 
of  custom-made. t^ape  copies  of  textbooks  will  a^lso 
-  .continue,  for  distribution  to  elemen^tary  and  high 
, school  students.  *  .  ^ 

3)  Captioning  and  Recording;    A  total -of  "9,  av^rds^ are 
expected  to  be  made  in  or^'er  to  continue  the'  adaptation 
development,  production,  and  tjistxibui-ion  of  devices 
and  materials  incorporating  the  ifto^t  recent  technoio-  . 
gical  and  telecommunicative  devei<5^:ittents  in  -television 

and  recording.     The  pro^iraift  will  ca^ffij^j  television  '  ' 

programs  for  thp  dea^f  and  develop  rtew  television  pro- 
gramming for  the  handicapped,  and  develop  educational  ^ 
prograninihg  for  pare^t^  of  'the  handicapped. 

The  ^program  will  also  continue^<to  support  the  produc-      '  ^  > 
♦    tiof  of r recordings  for  the  blin^,  and  print-shandi dapped.  ¥^ 

4)  National  Tnegtreof  the  Deaf;     Support  ,;Ls,. ^riliioipa  ted 
in'  order  to^  continue  the  J^ational  The^tirfe^  of*  ther  Deaf . 

'  This  serves  as  a  talejQj^'  cent^  for  acti'^ities'  in  the^ 
theatre  arts  for  the  deaf,  providing  vocational, 
educational,  cultural,  and  sogial  enric'imenly  - 

ic:  ■  •    '^o^'-VkC^V  •  "  •   •  •••  . 

nans  :  ,  »  '        .  '  .  ' 
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Oncfoinq  and  Planned"  Dvaluation: 
None     J  *  ' 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

Bureau'  of  th^  Educatiori  of  the  Handicapped  program  data 


^ 


:Dir 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGBAMS 


Program  Name; 

Specific  Learning  Disabilities 

Legislation; 

.P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  Part  G-  ' 
Special  Program  for  Childri^n  with 
Specific  Learning  Disabilities 


ExpiratioiC  Date: 
Septeitiber  30,  1911 


HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966  ' 

1967 

1968 

1^69 

1970 

1971 

^     $  20,000,000 

1,000,000^ 

I  : 

1972 

31,000,000 

2,250^000 

1973 

31,000,000 

2,750,^000 

-  1974? 

#v 

3,250,000 

1975^ 

10,000,000" 

3,250,000 

^1976 

20,000,000 

1/  5,000,000 

1977  2/ 

' 20,000,000 

9,000,000 

1978 

-0- 

-0- 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ^ 

According  ta  statu1:e  this  program  was  designed  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  provisions  of  comprehensive  identification,  diagnostic r  prescrip- 
tive and  educational  services  ror  all  children  'with  specific  learning 

•  diiSlxilities.     This  program  supports  model  programs  a'nd  supportive 
technical  assistance,  Research,  and  training  activities. ^  It  alsq 
provides  for  early  screening  programs  to  identify  these  children;  for 

~    dissemination  of  information  about  the  learning  disabilities  programs; 
and  for  replication  of  model  programs  or  program  components. 


ERIC 


^    The  1573  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the 
one-yiear  extension  contained  in  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act. 

1/  In  April  1975,  litigation  j/as  settled  which  resulted  in  the  release  ^ 
of  $12,500,000  appropriated  under  the  1973  Continuing  Resolution. 
Of  these  funds,   $500,000  was  used  in  Specific  Learning  Disabilities 
program  during  Fiscal  Year  1976,  increasing  obligations  over  the  1976 
appropriation  by  that  amount.  ^  ,  ' 

2/  This  program  terminates  September  ^0,  1977;  relevant  aspects  will  be 
iVinded  under  EHA  Part  E,  Sec.  641   (Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 
Q       in  Education  of  Handicappec^^ji^dren) . 
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Recognition  of  this  discrete  type  of  handicap  has  been  relatively 
recent  and  Federal^  a-ctivities  are  designed  to  help  define  the  r\ature 
of  the  disorders,  to  stimulate  adoption  of  early  screening  procedures, 
identify  treatment  approaches  and  to  stimulate  an  increased  supply 
of  teachers  trained  ta  the  problems  of  the.  affected  population. 

Program  Operations;  -  *  \ 

'In  order  to  implement  this  program,  which  is  forward  funded,  grants 
and  contracts,  are  awarded  annually  through  giational  competition  and 
are'.made  to  institu^ions  of  higher  education.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  other  publip  and  private  educational  research 
agencie^  and ^organizations   (grants  can  be  made  only •to  nonprofit 
agencies,  or  ^organizations)  *  ' 

To  qualify  for  a  grant  or  contra|ct*an  offeror^ must  focus  his  efforts 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:       ~  '  ^ 

Research  and  related  purposes  relating  to  the  education 
of  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities- 

°  Professional  or  advanced ' training  for  educational 
V        personnel  who  are  teaching,  or  preparing  to  teach, 
children  with  these  learning  disorders;  or  such 
training  for  individuals  who  are,  or  are  preparing 
to  be,   supervisors  and  teachers  of  such  personnel. 

V 

°  Development  and  operation  pf  model  centers  rfor  the 
improvement  of  education  of  specific  learning 
disabled  individuals;  Centers  are  required  to  screen 
and'.identify  le^rrling  disabled  childrdn'and  provide 
diagnosis  and  evaluation;  develop  and  conduct  model 
programs,  assist  appropriate  educational  agencies,     -  . 
organizations,  and* institutions  in  making  such  programs  - 
available  to  other  children  with  ^pecif ic^earning 
disorders?  evaluate  and  dissei][iinate  new  methods  and* 
techniques  to  other  agencies/organizations. 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness;  • 

, In  FY' 76,  a  total^of  41  projects  were  funded;  of  thise,  25  were  new  ^ 
awards  and  16  were  noncompetitive  continuation  awards .     This  program 
served  9,850  children,  an  increase  slightly  greater  than  1,000  above 
the  number  of  children  served  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Approximately 
3,800  parents  were  provided  with  counseling  services.     With  FY  77  funds 
it  is  expected  that  a  tot^l  of  52  awards  will  be  made:     27  new 
demonstration  projects,  24  continuation,  and  1  technical  assistance 
project.     These  awards  shou(%d  complete  the  coverage  of  all  50  States 
with  model  demonstration  centers.  ' 
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Population  data  based  o?^  1974-1975  State  pj-ans  indicate  that: 

^  1,966,000  chlldr^ftWere  estimated  to  have  l^/rrning         *  ^* 
'       ,      ,   disorders  ^  / 

®  235, 000  ,children»  rk^seive  special  instructional  -  • 

services     '  ♦  • 

*  ®  1,73.1,000   {i^  percent  of  the  estimated  target 
population)  '^ceive  ho  'services, 
'  *  •  •    >5  ' 

An  evalution  of  this  program  was  completed  by  tfhe  American  Institute 
^  ^^for  Research  in  Decenier  1976;  i€^concluded  that  the  Child  Service 
W     Demonstration  Center^  \CSDC5)  surveyed  (1)  have  made  good  progress  . 
y  towards* devising  child-centered^  learning  disabilities  progrs^ms  which 
-    empha:slze  individual^zea  diagnosis  and  programming  cind   (2)  have  made 
serious  efforts  to  carry  out  their  mandate  to  Stimulatfe  other  State 
and  lodal  services  to /LD  childrep. 


Of^  the  17  centers  surveyed  it  wa^  found  that  12  were  emphasizing  the 
developmeot  of  effecti^ve  procedures  for  identifying  cind /meeting  the 
needs  of  LD  children,  "11  were  emphasizing  training  of  teacher^s  in  the 
use  of  model  techniques ,  an^d  10  wore  focusing  on  th^  dissemination  of 
information  aaout  the -/nature  of  CSDC  programs,  ^  "  *' 

No  center  relied  soleL/  on  Title  VI-G  funds,  and, m  larger  ^nters  mp/e 
tUcin  'half  Ifhe  funding^was  from  other  sources!  ^ 


jer  centers 

wiJiie'  parents  were  found  to  be  supportive  'of  the  projects  'in  terms  of 
positiveM  afA^ts  on  their  children,  parents  were  not 'highly  involved  ^ 


in  the  jafctiWties  nor  were  they  consistently  receiving  trainirig  across 
centers. 


Full  replication^f  th«f  CSDC  serv.ic,^^had  happened  only  in  about  half 
the  centers.     The  CSDCs  generally  fel^  tha^^^plica'tion  Wa6  bes.t 
undertaken  after  s»  veral  years  of  experience  in  developing  a  model 
diagnostic/prescriptive  approach.     ^       \     ^  <J        ^      *  ^ 

Ongoing  and-vglanned  Evaluation  Studies:  ,  '  ^ 


JJone  ^ 
Source  of  ^Ivaluation  Data: 


'  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  data. 

A  Study  of  Special  ProTgrams  for  Children  with  Sp^pific  Learning 
.DisabilijiiesT  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Decemb^-^r  1§76. 


iio- 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Spec jj^l  Studies 

Legislation;  Expiration  Date; 

P.L.  94-142,   Section  618  .  Indefinite  ^ 

FUNDING  JHISTORY        •  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION.  APPROPRIATION 

V  1977  1/  $  1,735,000 

*  1978    '  r/  2,300,000  • 

grogram  Goals  and  Objectives:  *  * 

The  pi^rpose  of  this  program  is  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  provision 
by  States  to  all  handicapped  children  of  a  free,  appropriate/  public 
education  as  required  by  the  Education  bf  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975/  P.L.  94-142.  -Section  618  mandate  that  evaluation 
activities  be  undertaken.     Studies  conducted  under  thig  program  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive,  reliable  and  valid  information 
system  pertaining  to  the  provisions  in  this  law.     Activities  completed 
by  this  program  will  enable  the  Commissioner  to  meet  legislative 
requirements  to  assess  the  implementation,  impact,  ^ind  ef'feg^veness 
of  P.L-  94-142.     This  should  better  enable  the  federal  Gof^^ent  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  promote  accoutability  by  the  State  and 
local  edudation  agencies.     Since  the  Commissioner  must  report  to 
Congress  annually  on  the  progress  madte  toward  meeting  the  full  educa- 
tional bpportunities  goal  (FEOG)  ^specified  in  P.L.  94-142,  these 
studies  will  provide  a  foundation  for,  that  report. 


Program  .Operations;  ^  ✓ 

The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  directly,  or  by  grant  or  contract 
studies*^to  accomplish  the  goal  of  this  program. 

»  '  '  •* 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness; 

Studies  already  funded  or  anciticpated  to  be  funded  are  expected  to 
focus  .around^.thja^  following  questions;  '  « 

°.  Are  we  ^erying  th^e  intended  beneficiaries? 

°  Where  are  the  beneficiaries  being  served?^^^^ 

°  What  'services  are  being  provided  to  children? 


Such  sum as  become  nec essary . 
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*  Do  services  provided  mee't  the  intent  of  the  law? 
^hat  administrative  mechanisms  are  in  place? 

*  What  are  the  consequences  of  implementing  the  law? 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation:  - 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped  program  data. 
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education  and  work  by  enabling  individuals  to  learn  about  a  wide 
range  of  occupations,  to  make  a  rational  selection  of  a  career  area, 
to  prepare'  for  employment  in  a.  specific  occupation,  and  to  be  employed 
Th§  newest  of  these  programs,  .  Career  Education^  provi^ies  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  education  from  kindergarten  through  postsecondary  schooling 
Initial  emphasis  has  been  on  relating  education  to  work  at  all  levels 
and  on  building  a  broad  understanding  of  different  types  of  work  at 
the  elementary  level  with  later  development  of  decision-making  skills 
to  utilize  this  knowledge  along  with  a  knowledge  of  self  in  exploring 
appropriate  05;!iS:upations .     Vocational  education  picks  up  at  the  secon- 
dary level  and  concentrates  on  more  specific*  knowledge  and  training 
needed  for  selected  occupations.     Attention  is  aTso  being  given  to, 
vocational  training  at  the  postsecondary  level.    Adult  education, 
under  existing  legislation,  concentrates  primarily  on  those  who  are 
unable  to  be  employed  at  higher  skill  levels  because  of  a  lack  of 
basic  language  and  computational  skills  as  represejited  by  coijipletion 
of  the  eighth  grade  or  by  a  high-school  diploma.     Increasing  attention 
in  the  education  of  adults ^is  being  given  to  the  concept  of 
"functional  competency" 'as* represented  by  the  tAsks  an  adult  must 
perform  to  cope  adequately  in  6ur  society^. 

Progr.ams  in  the  career-occupational-adult  category  are  of  two 
basic  types:      (1)  Federal'  programs  which  allocate  funds  ,to  States  on 
a  formula  basis  with  the  States  making  decisions  on 'the  use  of  such 
funds,  and  (2)  Commissioner's  discretionary  programs  in  which  alloca- 
tions of  funds  are  made  through  bompe'titive  awards  of  grants  or 
contracts.     in  general,  studies  of  the  State  grant  programs  show  them 
to  be  responsible  for  growth  ;Ln  vocational  education  enrollments  but 
th'ese  programs  are  no  more  .or  less  effective  in  terms  *of  educational 
achievement  than  other _ curricula.    A  study  of,  school-supervised  work 
^education  programs  shows  that  .cooperative  education  programs,  as 
intended,  do  provide  students  with  work  experience  in  jobs^  related 
to  their  occupational  training  programs.     Work-study  programs  meet 
their  hasic  objective/  which  is  to  keep  students  in  school  by 
providing  them  with  financial  assistance.     The  recently  comt>leted 
studies  assessing  the  set-asides  under  the  State  grant  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  reflect  the  need  for 
improved  planning,  technical  assistance,  and  evaluation.     The  GAO 
report  on  Vocational  Education  and  most.OE  studies  suggest  problems 
with  Federal,  State  and  local  management  and  the  need  for  additional 
planning  and  management  capability.     The  Education  Amendments  Of  ' 
1976  address  many  of  the  management  issues  surfaced  in  the  GAO  report, 
the  study  of  vocational  programs  for  handicapped  students,  and  other 
OE  studies. 
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Among  the  discretionary  programs,  an  evaluation  of  one,. 
Vocational  Education  Exemplary  Projects  (Part  D,  VEAy,  was  reported 
2  years  ago  and  a  second  program",  that  in  Career  Education,  was 
surveyjBd  last  year.     The  Vocational  Exemplary  Projects  were  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  GAO  Report  on  Career  Edu^catiqn  which  -recommended  that 
greater  attention  be  given  to:  '  , 

—  Analyzing  prgblems  in  career  education  ianplementation 
at  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels  so  that 
appropriate  actions  can  be  taken  to  improve  program 

'  '    effectiveness.  \ 

—  Emphasizing  to  projects  t|he  aeed  to  orient  and 
train  teachers  in  the  ^implementatioji  of  career 
education. 

— .  Increasing  efforts  to  include^ career  education  in' 

•  '         Jteacher  training  programs  at 'the  *coliege  level. 

—  Increasing  e;Cforts  to  develop  appropriate  measures 
^  of  the  impact  of  career' education.  '  ^ 

^  Improving  ^valuations  of  career  education  projects 

so  they  may  be  used  to  assess  project  results  and 
.  to  provide  a. basis  for 'making  project  improvements 

and  so  they  may  be  used  by  local  education  agencies 

*  '    in  considering^  career  education  alternatives. 

* 

The  report  on  "Career  ^Edvfcation  in  the  Public  Schools,  1974-75: 
A  National  Survey"  was  completed  and  forwarded  to  the  Congress  in 
May  1976.    This  study,  which  was  mandated  by  Public  Law  93-380, 
showed  that  interest  in  career  education  was  widespread  in  the  United 
States,   but  that  broad  implementation  had  just  begun.    Although  52 
percent  of  the  Nation's  students  were  in  districts  Where  at  least 
one  of  15  major  career  education  learning  activities  was  bcoadly 
implemented,  only  a  fifth  (21  percent)  were  in  districts  where  over 
half  of  the  15  activities  were  well  established.    Various  data  from 
this  survey  have  been  used  by  legislators  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  by  Administration  representatives  in  considering  H.  R.  7 
and  S  1328,  bills  whicK  have  been  introduced  during  the  current 
legislative  session.     •  . 
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ANNUAL  EVMiUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

  9  , 

Vocational  Education 
Legislation:' 


Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 


:t  of 


Vocational  Education*. 
1963  as  amended  1968/'  /Part  A, 
Section  102   (b)  and  aiAended 
y        Public  Law  94-4822/ Part  A,, 
subpart  A 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1982 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

71969 

$  4o,ooo,aoo 

-0- 

/l970 

40,000,000 

$  20,606,000' 

/  1971 

50,000,000 

20,000,000 

/  1972 

60,000,000  ^• 

20,000,000 

\.  1973 

'^l           60,000,  000  • 

20,000,000 

/   1974  ^ 

/    ^  60,00b,000 

20,000,000 

/  1975 

60,000,000 

2o,aoo,ooo 

'  1976 

60,000, 000 

20,000,000 

1977 

30,000,000 

20,000,000 

1978 

1 

35,000,000 

20,000,000 

±ives: 

Program  Goals  and  Obj< 

Under  Section  102(b)  fef  Part  A  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  as 
amended  in  1968,  fu^ds  are  provided  to  assist  the  States  in 
providing  support  fOD  programs  and  services  for  persorfs  (other  than' 
handicapped  persons) /who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  orjother 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational 
education  program.     Funds  shall  be  allocated  within  the  Statie  to 
areas  of  high  concervtration  of  youth  unemployment  and  school  dropouts. 
Services  aijd  prograiiis  may  also  be  provided  "to  eligible  students  in 
ndnprofit  private  schools.     This  program  will  continuV  under  the  1976 
Amendments  as  aatho|-ized  by  Part  A,  subpart  4,  ^ 

Program  Operation: 

Grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  by  formula,  based  with  no  matching 
required,  to  assisjp  in  providing  support  for  programs  and  services 

unable  to  succeed  in  ^regular  vocational  progrcuns 
demic  background,   lack  of  motivation,  and/or 
e/ijtal 'factors.  *  Programs  are  concentrated  within 
lunities  where  there  is^  high  J^ncidence  of  youth 
igh  school  dropouts.     Special  services  and 
programs  are  provided  lihese  youth  and  adults  to  encourage  them  to 
stay  in  school  to|acquir,e  the  academic  and  occupational  skills  needed 
for  successful  employment  or  to  continue  to  pursuje  their  career 
Reparation.      ^  \  ff^ 


for  persons  who  ar| 
because  of  poor 
depressing  enviro 
the  States  in  co] 
unemployment  and 
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Special  services^  include  specially  trained  teachers  in  remedial  and 
bilingual  specialties,  s^aff  aides,*  additional  counseling  services, 
facilities  accessible  to  a  high  concentration  of  these  students, 
and  instruc^tional  materials  and  equipment  best  suited  to  their  needs 
tod  abilities,  /  " 

Some  of  the  areas  where  these  funds  have  been  expended  are  those 
where  English  is  a  second  language,  rural  depressed  communities,  ^ 
Ibw-cost  housing  developments  in  the  inner  city,,  correctional 
inatitutions,  and* of f-reserva^ion  locations  with  a  predominance  of 
American  Indians •  "  ^ 

Progrcun  Scope:  ^ 

States  reported  161,633  students  received  services  and/or  participated 
in  progrcuns  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs  in  FY  1975**  Of 
^these  i&tudents,  102,441  were  at  tihe  secondary  luvoj..   29,285  were  at 
the  postsecojidary  level,  and  28,907  at  the  adult  level. 

ProgrAm  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

State  reports  do  not  describe  ^he  kinds  of  services  available,  the 
effectiveness  .of  such  *  services  in  improving  student  retention  and 
completion  in  occupational  training  programs"  or  other  impact  data. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
* 

Findings  from  the  Assessment  of  the  Disadvantaged  Seta^ide  under 
State  grants  and  the  Special  Needs  categorical  program  are  reported 
under  the  State  grant  evaluation.     Staites  generally  used  Special 
needs  ftinds  for  specific  projects.     Some  States^  use  this  money  for 
populations  they  do  not  ordinarily  serve, such  as  correctional  inmates 
and  school  dropouts. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  " — ^ 

[jnual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 

Spate  Advisory  Committee  Reports 

Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Students  for  Disadvantaged  Students, 
Olympus  Research  Corporation,  December  1976. 
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Progrcun  Name;  •  ,  ♦  ;^ 

Vocational*  Education  -  Basic  Grants  to  States 

Legislation  *•  .Expiratdon  Date 
  (  —  

.•Vocational  Educatior^  Act  of  1963  September  30,  1982 

.  t as  amended,  1968;  Part  B  and  » 
•   amended  by  E!.L.  94-482;  Part  A, 
subpart^  2  and • 1  ^ 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
l96a 
.'1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976" 
1977 
1978 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION* 


$15,6 
209 
252 
252 
314 
503 
602 
602 
504 
504 
504 
5^4 
450 
'  8Q0 


,641,000 
,741, 000 
,491,000 
,491, 000 
,500,0,00 
,500,000 
,500,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 

,000, ooa 

,000, 000 
,000, 000 
,000, 000 


$156, 
209, 
248, 
249, 
248, 
300, 
315, 
376, 
376, 
•  405, 
420, 
415, 
441, 
515, 


446,000 

741>000 

216,000 

300,000' 

316,000 

336, QOO 

302,000 

682,-^000 

682,000 

347,000 

978,000 

529,1j00  ^ 

382,^5- 

89S,000  1/ 


Existing  legislation  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend  and  improve  existing  prpgrams  of  vocational 
e4ucation,  to  develop  new  programs  of  vooational  education,  and  to 
provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  *the  earnings  from 
sucn  employment  to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a  full-time 
basis,  so  that  persons  of  all*  ag^s  in  communj.ties  pf  the  State  will 
have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of 
high  quality.  - 

Vocational  education^  funds  are  appropriated  on  an  advance  basi"^,* 
This  will  enable  States  and  local  school  officials  to^  plan  more* 
efficiently  and  effectively  by  knowing  in  advance  of  the  school  year 
what  Federal  assistance  will  be  available*. 

Consolidations  and  increased  State  accountability^  are  mandated  in 
the  Education  i\mendments  of  1976,  and  will  become  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1978*  * 


*  This  does  not  include  the  permanent  authorization  of  $7.1  million 
.    apportioned  to  the  States  each  year  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 


O  Includes  basic  grants  and  budget  for  program  improvement  and 
•       supportive  services,  under  P,L,  94-4^2^ 
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Progrgun  Operation 

Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  condiicting 
vocational  educatioa  "programs  for  persons  of  all  ages  with  the 
objective  of  insurii\g  that' vocational] education  and  training  programs 
"^re  ^'available  to  all  individuals  who  desire  and  need  such  education 
and  training  for  gainful  employment.     States  are  required  to  set  aside 
15  percent  for  vocational  educaUtion  for  the  disadvantaged?  15  percent 
for  post  secondary  programs;  and  10  percent  for  vocational  education 
for  the  handicapped,     FtSiids  may  be  used  for  the  construction  of  area 
vocational  education  facilities.     States  are  required  to  match  one 
dollar  for  every  Federal  dollar,     P,L,  94-482  continues  the  concept  of 
set-asidefe  with* some  alterations,  including  a  requirement  that  States 
match  funds,       -     •  *       x. . 


Program  Scope  »    ^  '  ' 

In  FY  >1975,  the  States  reported  that  11,894\|936  students  were  enrolled^ 
in  vocational  education  classes  funded  by  P^rt  B  an<J  State  and  n 
local  matching  funds.     Of  these,  6,761>629  were  secondary  students; 
1, 834, 69l/ postsecondary,  and  3,298,616  were  adult,     (FY  197.6  data 
were  not  available  at  th^time  this  report  was  prepared,) 

Enrollments  of  disadyaiitaged  and  handicapped  students  were  as 
follows f  \.  ' 


Disadvantaged 


Secondary  \ 
Postsecondary 
Adult 


1,230,646 
171,040 
34p,340 


Tdtal 


1,742,02*6  


Handicapped 


Secondaify ' 

Postsecendary 

Adult. 


201,168 
.31, 911 
29,985 


Total 


263,  06^1 


Program  data  at  the  Federal  level  are  generally  limited  to  enrollment  ^ 
.and  expenditure  data  from  required  State  plans  and  annual  reports 
submitted  by  State  education  agencies,     GAO  and  program  monitoring  , 
and  evaluation  studies  document  t*he  difficulties  of  the  data.  There 
is  no  established  procedure  for  the  development  of  response  material 
for  specific  data  requirements  which  are  not  included  in  the  basic 
-♦reporting  system.     Plans  are  underway  for  a  new  vocational  education 
data  system  as  mandated  by  P,L,  94-482,     This  system  is  expected  to 
be  operational  by. FY  1979, 
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For  the  first  time  in  several  years.  States  reported  total  enrollments 
for  all  programs  by  race  or  ethnic  origin  during  FY  197  5,  Although 
nine  States  and  territories  did  not  report  student  characteristics, 
the  data'  provide  trend  information. 


^Total  Secondary  Postsecondary  Adult 

American  Indi,- 
an  or  Alaska  ^  ! 

Native  97,894  60,33^  13,311'  23,753 

Black/  not  of^  -      ^  '  ^  ^  ^ 

Hispanic  ori-  -  ^ 

gin  1,874,033  1,232,  704.  202^.849  435, 48t 


Asian  or  Paci-  .  ^  - 

fic  Islander-^       138,053  .77,722        .         26,1B9  34,142 

Hispanic      ^  702,245  377,072  121, 88p^  203,293 

White,  not  '  -  .    '  . 

Hispanic  9,612,763    "      5,262,  946  1,408,745  2,941,072 

♦ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress   '  ■  ^ 

Studies  of. the  effect  of  participation  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams have  thus  far  "presented  inconsistent  results.     Some  studies 
show  increases  in  earnings  and  the  ability  to  obtain  a  job,  others  ' 
do  not;  some  show  increased  educational  achievement,  while  others 
show  no  difference;  most  studies  show  vocational  stydents  to  have  a 
positive  opinion  regardixijg^the  programs  they  experience.  The 
evidence  so  far  developed  is  as  follows: 

Study  of  Vocational  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Stu5'ents 

A  recent  study  assessed  programs  jfor  the  disadvant^iged  undei:  the 
State  setaside  grant  program  and  Part  A, s Section  102   (b)  providing 
100  percent  funding  of  vocational  education  programs'  for  the  disadvan- 
tage^.    The  study  involved'  23  States,  77  communities  including  55 
lo'cal  education  agencies  and  22  community ' college  districts.  Eighty- 
four 'projects,  were  \5isited,  including  62  secdndary  and  22  postsecon- 
dary. ,  /         '  .  *      '  '  ^ 

Findings  indicate*  that  State  and  local  adjninistrators  have  difficul-' 
ty  in  interpreting  the  congressional  definition  of  "disadvantaged" 
because:     (1)  they  see  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  identifica- 
tion of  students  on  an  individual  Ibasis  and  *the  designation  of  target 
areas  or  groups;   (2)  they  cite  the  existence  of  allegedly  conflicting 
definitions  of  "disadvantaged"  contained  in  laws  other  than  ^tj;\e 
Vocational  Amendments  of  1968;  and  (3)  local  administrators  indicate, 
they  aJT.e  unwilling  to  "labei"  students  as  disadvantaged.    The  most 
common  criteria  used  to  identify  disadvantaged  students  was  academic, 
^jMt  is,  students  who  are  one  or  more  grad4  levels  behind  their  peers. 
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The  vast  majority  oJ?  the  Federal  funds  were  used  to  hire  staff  who 
work  directly  with  Students/    Only  a  sm^ill  w^rtion  of  fun^  were  used^ 
to  hire  administrative  personnel  and  the  r^suit  appeared  to  be  that 
the  program 'Suffers  from  lack  of.  planning  and  monitoring  a^"  all.  levels. 

The  States  generally  had  only  one  person  supervising  these  programs 
and  little  time  was  available  for  planning,  monitoring  oir  evaluating 
programs.     In  States  where  educati^on  ^'agencies  were  subdivided  into 
vregions,  program  monitoring  and  evaluation  appeare(f  to  be  more  complete 
^and  program  officers  were  familiar , with  the  programs.     Sixteen  of .the 
«  23  States  70  percent,  required  local  education  jurisdictions  or  Schools 
to  submit  proposals  to  the  St^te,  according  to  established  guideliries/ 
and  funded' projects  oh  the  basis  of  the  quality ^of  the  proposals  arid 
the  ability  of  the  sponsors  to  carry  out^  the,  pro jects The  other. 
States  funded  on  a  block\ grant  formula  basis  to  a  local  education 
jurisdiction.  '  ^  ^  . 

The  major  constraints  in  developing  progi:ams  mentioned  by  respondents 
at  all  levels  were:    ''iack  of  funds,  lack  of  facilities,  unwillingness 
of  some  instructional  personnel  to  accept  disadv.antaged  students  into 
their  classes,  the  negative  image  of  vocational  education  and  * 
•  efinbiguity  of  the  term  "disacSvantaged  student."   ^    -         -  ^ 

About  46  percent  of  th^ enrollment  in  high  school  projects  w§s 
minority;  ,  characteristicus  information  by  race  and  ethnic  background 
was  not  available  for  51  percent  of  the  postsecondar^  ^rollmenj:. 
pf '  the  known  postsecondary-level  enrollment, *  22 -percent  were,  yiinority  •» 
and  27  percent  white.    ,Women  comprised  a  slightly,  higher  percentage 
of  the  total  high  school  entt>llment  than  men;  the  opposite  was  true 
^  at  the  postsecondary  level.     However,  characteristics  by  sex  were  i 
Unavailable  for  34  percent  of  the  postsecondary  enrollment. 

The  fact  that  .half  of  the  project  directors  interviewed  did  not 
believf  that  the  students  enrolled  in  their  classes  were  disadvantaged 
raises  serious  questions'.     h)L  the  school  level,  Idttfrle '.criteria 
existed  for  identifying  disadvantaged  students,  and  a  corresponding 
lack  of  adequate  assessment  procedures  for  determini;ig  the  conditions 

which  cause  school  failure.  '  /  ^  * 

> 

Nearly  half  of  the  secondaify  enrollment  (47  percent)  were  in' 
world-of-work  projects;  4  7 -perdent  of  the  postsecondary-level  students 
were  enrolled  in  remedial  programs.     The  latter  were  .often  enrolled 
in  skills  training  programs  }iot  funfJed  out  of  Part  B  seta^ide  or        .  i 
Section  .102  (b)   funds.     In  such  cases,  disadvantaged  funds  were  being  ^ 
^    used  to  support  ^students  enrt)lled  in  regular  programs. 

Almost  half  of  the  high  school  students  were  enrolled  in  work 
experience  programs,  indicating  that  it  Was  not  di-fficult  to  place 
disadvantaged  students  in  work  situations.     However,  the  vast^ 
majority  of  students  enrolled  in  work  experience  programs  (86* percent) 
were  not  receiving  skills  training  in  school  ' 
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According  to  the  442  work  experience  students  interviewed,  the  tasks 
they  were  performing  on-the-job  were  in  low-skill,  Aow-pay,  and 
high- turnover  occupations.     For  example,  78  percent  of  the  tasks 
listed  in  the  food  service  category  were  waitress,  food  handlers, 
busboys  and  dishwashers;  44  percent  of  the  tasks  listed  under  car 
maintenance  were  service  station  attendant,  wash  cars,  and  park  cars; 
80  percent  of  the  jobs  listed  under  child  and  hospital  care  were  to 
take  care  of  patients   (give  baths  and^  so  on)  and  child  care  pr 
babysittimg. 


y  T)iere  are  dositive  outcomes  for  the  programs.     Program  cost**  at  $395 
per  enroli^e  (Federal  costs)  and  $401  per  enrollee  (combined  Federal, 
State  and  local)  were  low.    ,The  laverage  completion  rate  (83  percent) 
was  high.     The  student  participant  ratings  of  the  progreuns  were  ^ 
overwhelmingly  favorable  and  the  "employer  ratings  of  the  programs 
and  their  student  employees  were  also  favorable.  Administrators 
generally  attribute  the  favorable  rating  of  students  to  th^  fact  that 
enrollees  do  receive  attention  they  have  not  received  elsewhere.  > 

i 

Analysis  of  the  Follow-up  of  Class  of  1972  ^ 

Preliminary  data  prepared  by  NCES  from  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
Class  of  1972,  18  months  after  graduation,  provides  insights  on  what 
'happens  to  vocational  students. 

.Sixty-two  percent  of  those  who  had  been  in  a  vocational-technical 
program  in  high  school  indicated  that  the  specialized  training  they 
had  received  in  high  school  prepared  them  for  Uiranediate  employment 
upon  graduation. 

Of  those  who  had  received  specialized  ^training,  63  percent  of  the 
vocational  students  had  worked  in  jobs* where  they  expected  to  use 
.  this  training.  .  The  cgrresponding  figures  for  those  who  had  been  in 
academic  or  general  t>rograms  were  60  and  53  percent,  respectively. 
Perhaps  a  better  indicator  of  ability  to  obtain  jobs  in  areas  of 
specialized  training  is  given -by  excluding  from  the  analysis  persons 
who  never  looked  for  work  in  the  area  of  their  specialized  training. 
When  these  persons  are  excluded,  the  resulting  rates  of  Jsuccess  in 
obtaining  jobs  in  areas  of  specialized  high  school  training  afe  about 
80  percent  for  those  who  had  taken  vocational  or  academic  programs 
^  and  77  percent  ror  those  who  had  taken  general^ progxzons.    Among  the 
vocational  aj^-eas,  the  business  and  office  category  had  the  highest 
success  rate  (81  percent);  the  home  economics  4reas,  the  lowest 
(62  percent) .  »  *  •  , 

Those  persons  who  said  they  had  worked  in  a  job  where  they  expected 
to  use  their  specialized  high  school  training  were  asked  12  questions 
related  to  satisfaction  with  this  training.     Thos^/who  h^d  been  in 
vocational  high  school  programs  tended  to  have  slightly  more  favorable 
opinions  about  their  training  than  those  who  had  been  in  academic  or 
generalized  programs.     For  example,  among  the  vocational  students, 
87  percent  answered  that  they  considered  their  training  a  wise  choice 
as  opposed  to  about  80  percent  of  the  academic  and  general  students.  \ 
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Only  29  percent  of  the  vocational  students  replied  af f inaatively 
that  they  could  have  gotten  tiheir  job  without  their  training,  whereas 
the  percentages  were  34  and  37  for  academic  and  general  students, 
respectively. 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Educatit)n  Prc^grams  for  Handicapped  Students 

The  study  reviewed  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  Part  B 
setaside  for  handicapped  students  in  25  States,  selected  randomly 
with  a  probaUility  proportionate  to  total  enrollments  in  l^he  50 
States.    A  total  o^f  92  projects  were  visited,  for  the  project  level 
assessment.    A  total  of  1,000  student  and 'parent  interviews  was 
conducted  in  five  of  the  sample  States «^  681  with  st,udents  currently 
enrolled  and  320  with  students  who  had  completed  projects.    A  sample 
,  of  participating  and  nonparticipating  employers  were  interviewed. 

e 

Findings  indicate  that  Part  B  setasides  have  resulted  in  projects 
which  would  have  never  gccurred  had  there  been  no  such  legislation. 
About  93  percent  of  the  funds  were'  used  to  provide  direct  services 
,to  students.     Cost  and  oytcome  data  were  seriously  deficient  at  both 
the  State  and  local  levels,     ilowever,  according  to  what  data  was 
available,  including  results  of  the  student,  parent  and  employer 
interviews^  the  program  appeared  to  be  working  well .    Costs  per  student 
and  completer  were  not  excessive  and  placement  rates  ranged  from  48 
.to  60  percent  for  completers.     About* 33  percent  reenrolled  school, 
and  only  about  15  percent  of  the  completers  were  unemployed. 

feere  is  little  lopg-term  planning  at  the  State  or  local,  level. 
Planning  was  limited  to  review  of  project  proposals  and  decisions 
as  to  which  proposals  would  be  funded,  generally  on  the  b^sis  of  the 
sizes  of  school  districts  and  other  forinulas.     Factors  which  mitiga- 
ted against  planning  at  the  State,  level  were  the  irfdependence  of 
the  local  education  agencies  and  the  fact  that  , only  one  berson  was 
assigned  at  the  State  level  to  administer  the  setiasidfe  p[5rogram. 

At  the  project  level,'  vocational  and  special  education  staff 
wSrked  closely  together  to  provide  training  and  "services  to^;ar€uflent6 . 
Those  rvocational  staff  who  worked  with  handicapp^4'--stnd*i;xtJ»  generally 
had  no  special  background  for  working  with  hacd^apped/^ 
desired  such  training.     Few  examples  of  indivi?jua^i«ed7instruction 
were  found,  except  to  the  extent  that  "hands  oy("  vocational  training 
was  practiced.    Although  most  local  administy^ators  indicated  that 
it^  was  the  schpol  district  policy  to  integrate  the  handicapped  with 
regular  students,  about  70  percent  of  the  sl^dents  enrolled  were  in 
"special"  classes.    A  constraint  to  "mains^reaming"  the  lack  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  Jihese  populations  appeared  to  be  a 
problem.     School  administrators  were  often  not  sure  how  -to  main- 
st,ream  students  *and  retain  separate  files  for  auditors*  and  reporting 
systems.     States  in  Region  V  appeared  to  be  further  along  in  integra- 
ting classes* 
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One  of  the  most  often  mentioned  constraints  limiting  the  expansion 
of  vocational  education  programs  for  '€he  handicapped  was  the 
reluctance  of  teachers  in  regular  classes  to  accept  the  handicapped, 
or  the  inability  of  teachers  to  instruct  handicapped  student's. 


Two-thirds  of  the  training  provided  Under  the  setaside  programs  was 
nonskills  training,  that  is,  training  not  intended  to  prepare  students 
to  compete  in  the  open  labor  market  in  any  given  skill,  craft  or 
trade. 

Half  of  the  students  enrolled  in  this  type  of  trailing  were  in 
preyocational  training.     Others  Were  enrolled  in  djiagnostic  centers / 
mobility  training,  nongainful  home  economics,  industrial  arts, 
tutoring  and  sheltered  workshop  programs,    ^bout  12  percent  were 
trainafbles.    Of  those  enrolled        Skills  training,  the  Vast  majority 
were  in  trade  and  industrial  courses,  mainly  for  men.     The  ra,nge  of 
occupational  offerings  for  women  was  extremely  narrow,  and  ;was  confined 
mainly  to, home  economids  (much  of  which  was  not  gainful),  and  health 
occupations.  ^  ^ 

In  half  of  the  projects  included  in  the  project  s-ample,  at  least  some 
students  were  referred  into  work  experience  programs.    Most  of  ^he 
work  stations  were  unskilled  work  activities  and  were  intended  mainly 
to  provide  students^  with  "work  experience."  '  ^  . 

Only  a  few  projects  conducted  a  thorough  assessrhent  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  handicapped  students  referred  to  the  program.  / 

The  case  study  interviews  indicated  that  both  students  and  parents  • 
expressed  extremely  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  projects  in  which 
they  or  their  children  were  enrolled. 

Participating  employers  expressed  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
program.     Three  out  of  four  participating  employers  rated  the 
performance  Of  handicapped  students  and/or  completers  "as  good"  or 
"better  than"  regular  workers  in  each  of  the-«ight  performance  scales. 
Unlike  participating  employers,  nonparticipating  employers  expressed 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  effect  radical  phanges.in 
their  working  environments  if  they  were  to  hire  the  handicapped. 

What  IS  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?  ^ 
Report  to  Congress  by  the  comptroller  General  of  the  United  States: 

Although  expanded  vocational  opportunities  have  been  made  available 
for  the  disadv^jvtaged  and  handicapped,  persons  with  special  need^ 
have  not  been  gi^^i  high-priority,  the  GAO  report  says.    The  re^port 
further  maintains  that  vocational  education  programs  are  not 
responsive  to  changes  in  the  labor  market,  have  shown  bias  against 
women  and  do  not  provide  adequate  occupational  guidance  and  job 
placement  assistance.    The  report,  is  based  on  a  review  of  programs 
ih  seven  States. 
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The  report  maintains  that  these  States  have  distributed  funds  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  do  not  necessartly'^result  in  funds' 
being  targeted  to  geographical  ayeas  of  need,  or 'providing  for  the 
. prc^rammatic  initiatives  cal,led  for  by  law.     Some  major  practices 
noted  were:    ittsOcing  funds  avail^able  to  all  local  education  agencies 
>^ithin  a  State,  rather  than  concentrating  funds  in  selected  areas 
with  high  needs;  making  funds  available  to  local  agencies  without 
adequately  identifying  the  relative  need  for  the  program;  and  making 
funds  available  without  considering  ability  of  local  agencies^o 
pxovide,  their  own  resources. 

Greater  attention  to  systematic,  coordinated  planning  at  the  national, 
Stat^  and,  loc^l  levels  would  improve  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  the' 
report  suggests.     State  and, local  plans  reflect  compliance  rather 
than  planning..   Data  that  would  be  helpful  to  planning  is  unavailable, 
inadequate  or  unutilized,  the  report  continues.  , 


PracticaT\]areer  Guidance,  Counseling; ^and  Placement  for  the  Non-  ^ 
College-Bound  Student;"  ]  '  ^ 

This  study  reviewed  data  concerned  with*"  tlvfes^practjical  career 
guidance  and  counseling  tor  noncollege-bound  students.     The  report's 
findings  indicate  that  women,  minority,  and  disadvantaged  studentfe  ^ 
have  not  obtained  sufficient  occupational  information  arid  assistance  ~ 
in  relating  their  abilities  and  interests  to  career -^options.  Further- 
more, the  overall  conclusion  drawn  was  that  the  guidance  and 
counseling  personnel  resources  gfenera^H^t^tave  not  been  aligned  to 
provide  'practical  career  guidance  for  noncJtH^e- bound  ^students 
despite  national  priorities  and  allocations  of  funds.  Recognizing 
the. need  for  realignment  of  the  counseling  services  for  the  non-.  ^ 
cdliege-bound,  theo  report-r^eemRvends  that  1)  guidance  and  counseling 
experts  provide  4nore  specific  information  and  ?)  realignment^ be 
based  on  a  planning  model  that  includes'  assessmentoOf  the  priority 
of  target  groups,  selection  of  appropriate  strategies,  .and  eval\©r^ 
tion  of  efforts*;       i-  .     '  j^^^ 

A^Com^aratiye  Study  of  Proprietary  and  Non-PrbprietaEy''Vgggrfe^;dnal 
Ti?aining  Programs^;  ^  '  ^  ^ 

A  study  of  51  proprietary  and  14  non-proprietary  schools  in  four     ^  , 
cities  examined  student  outcomes  in  four  occupational  areas;  office, 
health,  computer  and  technical  occupations.    About  7,000  students  and 
.5,200  alumni  were  queried. 

Findings  indicate  that  78  percent  of  the  graduate;s  *  sought  training 
related  jobs  and  three-quarters  of  these  persons  found  training- 
related  jobs.     However,  less  than '20  percent  of  the  proprietary 
alumni  and  only  13  percent  of  the^non  proprietary  alumni  obtained  j9^ 
through  school  placement  'service,  a  surpirsing  result  especially  for 
proprietary  schools,  since  virtually  all  offer  placement  assistance. 
Mo^  graduates  indicated  satisfa^ction  with-^heir  currgj^  job  statu^. , 
Of  those  alumni  currently  employed,  abqj|^  34  percent  or  the 
proprietary  and  12  percent  of  the  non  proprietary  group  felt  t>^t  the 
training  was  definitely  not  wortfi  the  money.  •  , 
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Cost  benefit  measures  indicate  that  the  investment  in  vocational 
training  was  worthwhile  for  all  occupational  groups  except  the 
computer  trainees  m  proprietary  school s>    Non  proprietary  school' 
graduates  have  an  advantage  over  proprietary  school  graduates  in 
cost-henefit  measures  and  in  salary  gain  comparing  before  training 
to  the  first  job  in  training.     However ^cp^  proprietary  alumni  overall 
earned  less  before,  training  than  proprietary  graduates •  Proprietary 
and  non  proprietary  school^  differ  substantially  in  their  operations 
and  program  offerings;  however,  the  students  enrolled  in  both  types 
of  schools  are  very  similar  in  term^  of  background  and  motivational 
characteristics.    Mo'st  are  young  in  high  school  graduates  enrolled  in 
full-time  progrcims  with  a  goal  of  obtaining  ^full-time  jobs.  A 
sizeable  proportion  of  the  students  (30  percent  proprieta|:y  and,  42 
percent  non-proprietary)  belong  to  minority  ethniq  groups.  Accredited 
schools  and  chain  schools  surveyed  are  no- more  effective  in  placing 
graduates  than  non  accredited  and  non  chain  schools.     Cities  surveyed 
inclXi^e  Chicago,  Illinois;  Atlanta^  Georgia;  *San  Francisco,  California; 
and  Rochester,  New  York.  -  s  „ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies;- 

*An  Assessment  of  Sex  Stereotyping  and  Sex  Discrimination  in  Vocational 
Programs .  - 

This  study,  mandated  under  Section  523   (a)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  as  amended  under  Public  Law  94-482,  calls  for  three  basic 
tasks.     Each  are  interrelated:     (1)  reyiew  of  secondary  data  to 
develop  baseline  information  on  sex  bias  i^n  vocational  education; 
(2)  review  of  key  documents,  and  literature  for  purposes  of  developing  i 
hypotheses  relating  to  sex  bias  in  vocational^jrograms;  and  (3)  the    ,  / 
collection  of  primary  data  by  means  of  a^Aes'^erits  at  the  State, 
local  (local  education  agency  and/or  cc^fgjnufv^i^^f c(^  district), 
and  school  levels.     The  study  also  calls  *  foir  ^tir^  basic  reports  or 
^publications:     (1)  Interim  reporl:  on  Second^}^^dsA:^}^(2)  Final 
report  on  the  Extent  of  Sex  Discrimination  anq  SeijT'Stereotyping  in 
Vocational  Education,  and  Exten^t  and  Qus^ty  of  ^'Attempts  to  Reduce 
or  Eliminat'e  Such  Inequities,  and  RecommenSations  for  Further 
Improvement:     (3)'  Case  Studies  of  Successful  Programs  in  Reducing 
Sejc  Discrimination  and  Sex  Stereotyping  in  Vocational  Education 
Programs;  and  (4)  Replication  Handbook  which  will  provide  information 
on  the  procedures,  measures  and  instruments  which  Federal,  State 
and  local  administrators  can  use  to  measure  progress  in  reducing  sex 
bias.     The  handbook  will  contain  instruments  developed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  report  and  explanations  of  any  changes  or  revisions 
which  should  be  considered  to  improve  and  simplify  the 'process. 

An  Assessment  of  Utilization  of  V6cational  Education  Act  Funds  for 
Facility  Construction? 

This  study  will  involve  a  comprehensive  national  survey  of  the 
47lanning  practices  and  requirements  of  State  and  local  vocational 
educatiorv  agencies  as  they  apply  to  the  planning  of  vocational 
facilitffes  and  the  use  of  construction  funds  under  the  Vocational 
Educatipn  Act.     The  major  objectives  are:     (1)  to  identify  State  and 
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local  planning,  practices  which  appear  to- result  in  the  most 
effective  facility-construction  programs  and  the  most  cost-effective 
/  use  of  Federal  funds;   (2)  to  determine  whether  provisions  of  current 
Federal  legislation  Should  be  changed  or  expanded  to  provide 
State  and  local  agerjcies  with  greater  latitude  in  making  efficient 
use  of  Federal  school  facility  monies;  and  (3)  to  prfepare  a  documen- 
tation of  the  capacity  of  existing  vocational  education  programs 
provided  by  the  public  education  system,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
projecting  future  demand  for  facilities  and  needff  for  Federal  funds 
to  support  facility  construction  and  equipment  acquisition. 

State  Procedures  and  Models  for  Evaluating  Vocational  Legislation:  ' 

This  project  is  designed  to  assist  State  Boards  of  Vocationa^l 
Education  in  complying  with  the  new  legislative  requirements  to 
evaluate  all  programs  supported  with  federal  funds.     It  will  produce 
three  evaluation  models  and  an  overall  guide  for  the  States  in  using 
,  evaluations  to  improve  their  programs. 

*  The  first  model  will  be  concerned  with  "process"  and  will  be  used 
in  evaluating  the  programs  being  offered.     The  second  will*be  a 
•product"  model, to  measure  the  impact  of  programs  on  students  in 
terms  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes.     The  third  will  also  be 
a  product  model,  but  this  one  will,  look  at  student"  outcomes  in  terms 
of  car eeir development.     (It  will  provide  some  data  similaj^to  the  new 
Vocational  Education  Data  System  but  will  also  yield  infoj^|^ion  in 
greater  depth  for  program  improvement.) 
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Sources  of  JBvaluation  Data: 

7^  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 
xinder  Part  B  and  Part      Section  102  (b)  of  the  1968  Amendments  of 
the  Vocational  Educatioh  Act>  ,  Olympus  Research  Corporation^ 
December  1976,  | 

i  ' 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 
Under  Part  B  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act> 
Olympus  Research  Corporation,  pctober  1974,  '  ^ 


A  Vocational  Re-Evaluation  of  the  Base  Year  Survey  of  the  High  School 
Class  of  1972  (Part  I:     Selected  Characteristics  of  the  Class, of 
1972)  .     Educational  Testing  Service,  October  1974. 

National  Longitudinal  S-fcudy  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972 J 
Educational  Testing  Service,  June  1973,     (Study  xander  auspices  of  NCES) 

Major  city  Secondary  Educatioj^ Systems;    Class  of  1970  Follow-up  ' 
Survey  of  Vocational  PrograitTyaSuates .    Educational  Systems  Research 
Institute,  December  1972. 

Practical  Career  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placement  for  the 
Noncollege-" Bound  Students.    American  Institutes  for  Research,  Jxane  1973 

The  Vocational  Impact  Study;    ^Policy  Issues  and  Analytical  Problems 
m  Evaluating  Vocational  Education;  A  Study  of  the  State  Grant 
^  Mechanism?  and  A  Study  of  Duplication,  Gaps,  and  CooBdination  of 
'  Publicly  Fiiinded  Skill  Training  Programs  in  20  Cities.  National 
Planning  Association,  October  1972. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Proprietary^ and  Non-Proprietary  Vocational 
Training  Programs.    American  Institutes  for  Research,  November  1972. 

National  Longitudinal  Surveys.     Survey  of  Work  Experience  of  Males, 
14-24,  1966,  and  Survey  of  Work  Experience  of  Young ^Men,  19687 
Center  for  Human  Resources  Research,  Ohio  State  University,  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  Census,  1966  and  1968,  often 
referred  to  as  the  Parnes^tudy. 

A  Cost  Effectiveness' of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Center 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  University  of  Wiscbnsin,  1971. 

Trends  in  Vocational  Education,  OE,  June  1970. 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education,  Reports 

Reports  from  State  Advisory  Committees 

Reports  from  the  National  Advisory  Committee 

What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocatj/onal  Education? 
Report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States . 
December  31,  1974.  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
^EDUCATIONft  PROGHAMS 


Program  Name; 


Vocational  Education  —  Research  and  Training 


Legislation: 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Part  C,  as  amended  in  J.968  and  as 
amended  in  1976  fey  P.L.  *94-48'2 


Expiration  Date;  ' 
Septeml^eji.  30,  1977^ 


HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

4 

1965 

$  11,850,000 

$     11,850, OOof^ 

/ 

1966 

17,750,000 

17,750,00 

1 

1967 

2^,500,000 

10,000,900 

1968 

22,500,000 

'  13,5.50,000 

4 

1969 

35,500,000 

11,550,000 

.  1970 

56,000,000 

1,100,000 

V 

1971 

67,500,000 

35,750,000 

r  i 

.  1972 

67,500,000 

18,000,000 

1973 

67,500,000 

18,000,000 

1974 

' 67,500,0a0 

18,000,000  , 

^975 

67,500,0Q^0 

18,000,000  % 

1976 

67,500,000 

18,000,000  . 

1977 

50, 000,000 

18^,000,000** 

1978  * 

-0- 

-0-  ' 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; ^ 

-The  legislation  specifies  two  sets  of  purposes;  those  for  the  funds 
administered  by  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  and  those  for 
the  funds  administered  by  the  Commissioner,     The  Part  C  funds  admiijis-^ 
tered  by  the  State  Boards  are  to  be  used  for  research;  for  training 
programs  to  familiarize  personnel  with  research  results  and  products; 
for  developmental,  experimenlral,  of  pilot  programs  designed  to  m.eet 
the  special  vocational  .needs  of  youth,  especially  the  disadvantalged; 
for  demonstration  and  dissemination  projects;  and  for  ^establishing,  and 
operating  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  (RCU's). 

The  funds  administered  by  the  Commissioner  are  to  be  used  for  somewhat 
similar  purposes:  ,  research,  training  programs  to  familiarize  vocational 
educators  with  research  projects  and  with  successful  demonstration 


*  Includes  $4,452,^975  for  Transition  Quarter. 


**  P.L.  94-482  consolidates  this  program  into  progrcims  of  National  . 
Significance,  Part  B,  subpart  2  in  FY  1978.  - 
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projects;  projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  research 
findings;  demonstration  and  dissemination  projects;  development  of.  a 
research  base  for  new  curricula;  and  identif ication>  development, 'and 
evaluation  of  training  programs  for  new  careers, and  occupations.  j 

During  FY  77  the  Commissioner's  portion  of  Part  C  funds  were  focused 
on  eight  priority  areafs.     These  were:     (1)  equal  access  and  opportunity, 
(2)  sex*-role  stereotyping  and  bids,    (3)  education  and  work  program^, 
(4)  adult  and  postsecondary  vocational  education,   (5)  curriculum 
management  arid*^  instructional  materials,   (*6)  peirsonnel  development, 
(7)  comprehensive  systems  of  guidance,  counseling,  placement  and 
^    follow-through,  and   (8)  administration  at  State  and  local  levels. 

Program  Operations: 

Half  of  the  ippropriated  funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula 
basis.     The  State  Boards  utilize  these  funds,  in  accordance  with  their  * 
State  Plans,  to  award  grants  and  contracts  to  institutions  of  ifigher 
education,  local  education  agencies,  and  qther  public  or  private 
^agencies  and  institutions.     In  addition,  the  States  may  pay  for  up  to  75 
percent  of  "th^  costs  of  State^RCU*s.     The  remaining  50  percent  of  the 
appropria^tion  is  utilized  by  the  Commissioner  for  grants  and  contracts. 
Awards  are  usually  made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  same  types  of 
intitutions  and  agencies *as  listed  above. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-4^2,  Title  II,  the  opera- 
tion pf  this  program  will  change  in  FY  78.     It  will, become  part  of  the 
Program  Improvement  effort  authorized  by  Section  171  of  the  law^  Thds 
section  provides  discretionary  funds  for  the  Commissioner  to  suppott 
projects  of  natidnal  significance  for  the  improvement  of  vocational 
education- -including  research,  exemplary  or  innovative  projects,  curricu- 
lum development,  guidance  and  qpunseling,  personnel* training,  and. 
overcoming  sex  bias.  '  » 

Program  Scope:  "   "  / 

During  FY  77,  3/6  applications  were  received  for  support  from  the 
Commissioner's  funds.     Of  these,  92  projects  were  supported.  In 
addition,  th.e  States  initiated  approximately  4  00  pjfojects  in  a  variety 
of  areas,  many  related'  to  the  priofn|ies  .listed  earlier. 

The  program  priority  areas  established  for  use  of  the  Commissioner's 
fiands  reflected  the  participation  of  over  400  persons  including 
representatives  from  rele\^ant  national  organizations.  To 
assi9t  potential  applicants,  in  responding  to  these  program  priorities 
the  AIM/ARM  operation  at  the  Center  for  Vocational  Educatiop  »at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  at  program  request,  developed  and  made 
available  ^  bibliography  of  information  sources  for  each  of  the-  priority 
areas,     in  keeping  with  national  concern  and  legislation,  it  was 
required  that  all  applications  effectively  demonstrate  "plans  to  ^ 
elimirfate  sex  bias  in  all  aspects  of  the  proposed  work,     it  was  also 
^     emphasized  that  all  applications  should  include  plans  for  wide 
^  dissemination  of  pr«)ject  results,  products,  and  outcomes.  Evaluation 
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jj.ans  th^t  included  valid  instruments  and  rigorous  procedures  for 
aSsesfing  and  documenting  the  impact  of  project  results,  irl  terms  of 
project  goals  and  objectives  were  included*  in  the  technical  review 
cr%:eria»    No  application  receiving  less  than  an  announc^^  minimum  score 
from  the  prescribed  technical  review  process  was  funded.  Applications 
werA selected  for  funding  in  each  State  in  the  order  of  the  technical 
ratings  assigned  by  the  review  panels.    These  procedures  and  require- 
menti^promoted  program  effectiveness. 

The  Rvn*s  administer  the  States'  vocational  research  program  and  dissemi- 
nate fiSttdings  to  administrators,  teachers,  counselors,  and  teacher 
educators.    Many  RCU's  operate  extensive  information  retrieval  and 
dissemiiMLtion  systems  linked  to  and  based  on  ^he  ERIC  s^ystem.  Other 
function^of  the^CU's  include:    cobrdinatingx^sta^ewide  and  local 
evaluations,  assisting  in  State  plaiinirlg  acti^^ies,  and  coordinating 
State-adml^istered  Exemplary  Projects  under  Part  D  of  the  Vocational 
Education 

This  prograM^has  received  .the  same  level  of  funding  for  the  7  years 
ending  with^|Y  77.     Because  of  tliis  fact,  the  scope  of  program  effoi;^ 
has  remained^t  about  the  same  level,  with  minor  fluctuations  in  the 
numbers  of  pr^ects  funded  by  the  Commissioner  and  by  the  State  Boards. 

Ongoing  and  Pla^ined  Evaluation  Studies; 

NOne. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  D^ta; 

Management  Evaluation  Review  for  Compliance  (MERC)  reports  on  Vocational 
Education  State-grant  programs  prepared  by  OE's  Division  of  Vocational  \ 
and  Technical  Education  in  conjunction  with  USOE  Regional  Offices.  \ 

Annual  program  reports  prepared  by-OE*s  Division  of  Res^^rch  and 
Demonstration,  BOAE,  on  the  grant  and  contract'  projects  supported  by 
funds  administered  by  the  Commissioner  to  provide  an  overview  of  the 
purposes,  expected  results,  and  potential  educational  significance  of 
the  funded  projects. 

On-site , reviews  of  OE-funded  projects,  reviews  of  their  progress  reports, 
•evaluative  reviews  of  their  final-  reports  of  products  and  findings,  and 
third-party  evaluations  of  projects. 

Assessing  Vocational  Education  Research  and  Development 
National  Academy  of  Scien^s.     Washington,  D.C.  October,-'  1976. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 


Vpcational  Edutation^ —  Exemplary  Programs 
Legislation;  Expiration  Date; 


Vocational  Education  Act »of  1963, 
.  Part  D,  as  amended  in  1968  and  as 
amended  in  1976  by  P.L.  94-4^2, 
Part  B,  subpart  2 


September  30,  1977* 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

/  1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


15,000 
57,500 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000 
20,000 
-0- 


,000 
,000 
,000 

,oop 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,  000 
,000 


.5 


-0- 
13,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,00.0 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000** 

-0- 


The  legislative  intent  for  this  program  is 
high  level  of  youth  unemployment.  The  Act 
purpose  as  that  of  stimulating  new  ways  of 
school  and  employment  for  young  people  who 
(b)  have  left  school  either  by^ygraduation 
are  in  postsecondary  programs  of  vocationa 
purposes  are  the  promotion  of  cooperation 
manpower  agencies  and  the  broadening  of  oc 
opportunities  for  young  people,  especially 
socioeconomic,  ox  other  handicaps. 


to  reduce  the  continuing 
further  specifies  "program 
creating  bridges  between 
(a)  are  still  in  school, 
or  ,by  dropping  out,  or  <c| 
1  preparation.    Additional , 
between  public  education  and 
cupational  aspirations  and 
those  who  have  academic. 


^>rogram  regulations,  policy  papers,  and  guidelines  have  further  defined 
this  program  so  that  the  federally-administered,  discretionary  projects 
have  been  major  contributors  to  the  national  thrust  in  caree?  education. 
The  career  education  techniques  and  instructional  materials  emerging 
from  the  firs.t  3-year  cycle  of  Part  D  discretionary  projeqts  provide 
input  to  the  design  and  development  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education's  School-Ba^d  Career  Education  Model.     In  addition,'^  tliese 


*  Includes  $2,000,000  for  Transition  Quarter. 

**  P,L.   94r482  consolidates  this  program  under  Programs  of  National 
Significance,  Part  B,  subpart  2  in  FY  1978.  • 
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Pajst  D  projects  serve  as  demonstration  sites  within  each  State  ^nd 
provide  operational  exeunples  of  career  eduction  functioning  in  local 
settings* 

In  a  numb^r*of  States,  such  as  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Oregon,  and  Texas,  a  systematic,  stai:ewide  plan  has  already  been  formula- 
ted for  the.  development  and  diffusion  of  vocational  exemplary  projects* 
Thesd  plans  provide  for  coordination  through  the  State  Reseach 
Coordination  Unit  (RCU) , 'which  is  supported  under  Part  C  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Plc^C   These  Statewide  plans  generally  use  the 
discretionary  Part,  D  projects  as  a  focal  point  for  career  education 
model-building.     The  plan  then  invol^ves  diffusion  of  tested  vocational  ^ 
exemplary  projects  to  other  sphool  districts  throughout  the  State, 
utilizing  State-administered  Part  D  and  Part  G  funds  and  funds  from 
othef  sources  (such  as  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission)  to 
assist  school  districts  iii  adapting  and  implementing  the  exemplary 
vocational  education  projects.  ^ 

I 

Progrcuta  Operations;  ' 

Fifty  percent  of  the  appropriation  is jie^erved  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  discretionary  gran'fcs  or  contracts ^to  support  projects 
carried  out  in  the  States.    The  remaining  50  Jjeifcent  is  allocated  to 
the  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  for  use  in  the  same  manner. 
Funds  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  are  available  un.til  expended  and  funds 
allotted^  to  State  Boards  are  available  for  2  fiscal  years. 

The  federally  administered  discretionary  projects  are  distributed 
geographically  across  the  States,  as  required  by  law,  with  at  least  one 
project  in  operation  in  each  State.  iJThe  typical  project  is  i^inded  at 
a  Tevel  of  about  $130,000  per  year  for  a  3-year  period,  with  the 
exact  amount  determined  by  formula.     Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  years  * 
1970,  1971,  and. 1972  supported  the  first  3-year  cycle  of  projects, 
most  of  which  began  in  the  Spring  of  1970  apd  ended  in  the  Spring  of  ^ 
1973.     The  third  major  3-year  cycle  begarv  in  1976  and  will  end  with 
1978  funding. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-482,  Title  II/  the  operation 
of  this  program  will  change  in  FY  78.,   It  will  become  part  of  the 
Program  Improvement  effort  authorized  by  Section  171  of  the  law.  This 
new  section  provides  discretionary  funds  for  the  Commissioner  to  support 
projects  of  national  significance  for  the  improvement  of  vocational 
education-.-including  research,  exemplary  or  innovative  projects, 
curriculum  develoajj^t,  guidance  and  counseling,  personnel  training, 
and  .overcoming  sex^||£^s. 

Program  Scope; 

Federally-administered  FY  77  funds  were  used  to  initiate  10  new  projects 
either  replicating  the  Experienced-Based  Career  Education  model  or 
utilizing  its  techniques  with  occupational  cluster  programs  or  with 
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cooperative  Vocational  programs,     FY  77  fund^  wer^.also  used  to 
continue  44  projects  into  their  second  year  of  funding  and  11  projects 
into  their  third  and  final  year.     Among  the  projects  going' into  their 
second  year  were  30  initiated  in  FY  76  which  also  replicated  the 
Experienced-Based  -Career  Education  program,     This  program,  which  was 
developed  and  field  tested .by* the  , National  Institute, of  Education, 
was  approved  by  the  Joint  Disseminatibn  Review  Panel  ''of  the  HEW  Educa- 
tion Division. 

State-administered  FY  77  funds  were  used  to  initiate  or  continue  about 
400  projec^.    Although  no  specific  analysis  has  been  made,  it  is 
estimated  zfiat  slightly  more  than.  50  percent  of  these  projects  were 
again  focused  on  career  education. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progre^ss; 

*  -  .  *  '* 

An  evaluation  of  the  projects  funded  in  the  first  3-year  cycle  was 
completed  in  FY  75.     The  basic  rationale  of  the  stu\iy  was  that  an 
evaluation  of  first-cycle  projects  would  lead  to  improved  implementation 
of  the  program  during  sub^sequent  years  and  ^ould  help  local  districts 
to  replicate,  successful  activities.     Since,  the  Part  J)  effort  was  closely 
associated  with  early  efforts  in  career  education,  it  was  also  expected 
that  the  infoirmation  obta^ined  would  assist  in  further  defining  and' 

"  operationaliziftg  this  concept.     The  findings  of  this  study  presented* a 
mixed  picture  with  respect  to  prograjn  impact.    While  §ome  projects 
showed  significant  students  outcomes,  the  findings  of  the^study  indicated 
that  the  program  had  not  ^^4^  the  desired 'national  impact,     in  general, 
these  findings  were  a.ttributed  to  a  lack  df  clearly  defined  objectives, 
definitions,  managerial  requirements,  and  procedures  at  both  the*? 
Federal  and  local  levels.     To  correct  these  problems,  a  number  of  steps 

'^have  been  initiated  by  program  managers.     These  include  a  redefinition 
Qf  criteria  for  selection  of  r\ew  grantees,  increased  monitoring 
project  activities,  and  th^development  of  an  evaluation  guide  tdF>help 
grantees  assess  their  own  activities.  ^  .  ^ 

Results. of  third-party  evaluations  of  each  project  aire  received  annually 
by  local  project  directors  who  were,  asked  to  use  the  Handbook  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Career  Education  to  improve  their  evaluations  beginning 
in  1974.     Annual  interim  reports  now  being  received  by  the  U.S.  Offide 
of  Education  reflect  an  improvement  in  evaluation,  quality  over  the 
reports  received  in  previous  years,  ai^d  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
in  continuing  to  improve. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Ev^luat-jlon  Studies: 
None.     '  ^  .  ' 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

An. fiyaluation  of  Vocational  Exemplary  Projects,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 
Develqpment  Associates,  Inc^,  1975.  "^"^ 

Management  Evaluation  Review  for  Compliance  (MERC)  reports  on  Vocational 
Education  State-grant  programs  prepared  by  the  OE  Division  of  Vocational 
Q    Technical  Education  in  conjunction  with  OE  Regional  Offices 

ERIC  '      -  433 
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ANNUAL  EVAI4JATI0N  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

V 


Program  Name; 

Vocational  Education  -  Consumer  and  Homemaking  ^Education 


Legislation;  ^ 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended  in  1968/  Part  F,  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Edllcation;  and  amended 
by  P.L.  94-482,  Part  A,  Subpart  5 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  3?982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
19J7 
1978 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives;! 


AUTHORIZATION  '  APPROt>RIATION 


25,000,000 
35,000,000 
50,00.0,^000 
50,00*0,000 
50,600,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
45, 000, poo 
55,000,000 


15,000,000 
°  21,250,000 
25,625,000 
25,625,000 
30,99/4,000 
35,994,000 
40,994,000 
40,9'^4,J[U)0 

4o;a94,ooo 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  Par.t      of  the  Vocational  - 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  provide  formula  grants  to  States  for 
programs  and  services  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking'  Efducatioi;!.  The 
allotments  to  States  ^e  to  be  expended  solely  for:  ^ 

'         (1)  education  programs  which  (a)  encourage  home  ^aonprni^cs^ 
to  give  greater  consider^tibn  to  social,  and  cultural         *  * 
condition^  and  needs,!?,  e^pec^ially,  in  economica.lly  depressed 
areas,    (b*)  encrourage>|prdS|3aration  for  professional  leader-  . 
^        ship,    (c)^re'design^^tp  prepare  youths  and- adults  for  the 

'.^.rol,-^  of  iSTOema=k|gr j:*dr.  to.  contribute  -to  the  employability  of 
'  such  youths  and  Jimilts  JLh  the  dual  role"*^g:^homema/ker ,  and 
wage  eairner,  id  %  j.6crude.  coitsumer  education  programs  and 
promotion,  of  nutritipnals  knowledge  and  food  use  and  the* 
understanding  of  the  ecd^Omic  aspects  of  food  use^ and 

^  purchase;    (e)  are  designe^tor  persons  who  have  entered,  or 
are  preparing  to  ^ntdr,  trffe  work  of  the  home,  and  (ft)  ancil- 
lary services,  activities  and  other  means  of  assuring  quality 
.in  all  homemaking  e^lc^t^on ''programs,'  such  as  teacher  , 
training  and  super^i9»ion,^lSLVirriculum  development,  research, 
pi;ogram  evaluation,-  special!  demonstration  and  experimental 
programs,  development  of  iry&lrpctional  materials ^  provision 
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of  equipment,  and  State  administration  and  leadership. 
This  program  will  continue  under  the  1976  amendments   ^  ^ 
^  as  authorized  by  Part  A,  subpart  5. 

Program  Operation:  / 

States  reported  that  3,283,857  students  participated  in  programs 
funded  under  Part  F  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  during  FY  1975. 
Of  these  1,093,650  were  in  depressed  areas.    About  2,562^306  were 
in  secondary  sctt9ol-s;  25,970  were  in  postsecondary ;  and  695,581  were 
adults. 

States  must  use  at  least  one- third  of  th^*-f;ederal  funds  allocated  for 
programs  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  with  high  ra^tes  of 
unemployment.     Fifty  percent  matching  is  required  except  in  economically 
depressed  areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment  where  matching 
is  90  percent^ederal  and  10  percent  State  and/or  local. 

V 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

States  report  ^pansion  of  programs  and  increased  progxamming  for 
consumer  educatljon^  nutrition  education,  parenthood  education, 
child  development  and  growth  of  enrollments  in  depressed  areas. 
However,  no  objectiue  evidence  of  effectiveness  of  this  program  is  « 
available.  \ 


Ongoing  and  "^Planned  Studies:  . 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  is  planning  a  study  as  mandated 
under ^Sect ion  523(b),    (1),    (f)  of  the^ Vocational  Education  Act  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  94-482.  "  * 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  . 


Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 


Descriptive  reports  submitted  by  State  Department  of  Education, 
State  Supervisors  of  ttome  Economics  Education 


1 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORlf  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Votf&tional  Education  -  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Programs  • 


Legislation 


VEA  of^  1963,  as  amended  1968, 
Part  G,  as  amended  by  P.L. 
94-482  ' 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
'1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1977  1/ 


AUTHORIZATION 


$20,000,000 
35,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
25,000,000 
-0- 


APPROPRIATION 


$14,0t)0,000 
18,500,000 
19,50^,000 
19,500,000' 
19,500,000 
19,500,000 
19,500,000 
19,500,000 
-0- 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocatio^jal  Education  J\ct  provide  funds,, 
under  Part  G,  to  assist  States  in  expanding  cooperative  work-study 
programs  by  ^providi'ng  financial  assistance  for  personnel  to  ^ 
coordinate  such  programs,  to  provide  instruction  related  to  zne 
work  experience;  to  reimburse  employers  when  necessary  for  certain 
added  costs  incurred  in  providing  on-the-job  training  through  work 
experience;  to  pay  costs  for  services. such  as  transportation  of 
students  or  other  unusual  costs  that  the  individual  students  may 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  assume  while  pursuing  a  cooperative 
program. 

The  program  will  be  consolidated  under  the  State  grant  authority 
under  the  1976  amendments  to  begin  in  FY  197  8.  . 


Program  Operations 


/ 


Formula  grants  are  lifede  to  the  States  to  support  c6operative  educa- 
tion programs  which  involve  arrangements  between  schools  and  employers < 
enabling  students  to  receive  vocational ^instruction  in  the  school 
and  related  on-the-job  training  through  part^time^ employment. * 


1/  States  may  continue  to  fund  cooperative  progranjs  under  Basid 
State  grants,  but  P.L.  94-482  does  not  extend,  authority  for  the 
categorical  setaslde.  \         '  ^ 
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Priority  is  given  to  areas  where  there  is  high  incidence  of  student 
dropouts  and  youth  unemployment.     Students  must  be  at  least  14  years 
old  and  are  paid  by  the  employer  either  a  minimum  wage  or  a  student- 
learner  rate  established  by  the  Department  of  Labor,     Federal  funds 
may  be  used  for  all  or  part  of  a  State's  expenditure  for  programs 
authorized  arid  approved  under-  State  Plan  provisions. 

Part  G,  coopei;ative  vopational  education  programs,  have  extended 
thej^OTge  of  occupations  for  which  training  can  be  offered,  to  such 
areas  as  marketing  and  distribution,  business  and  office,  trade 
and  industrial,  and  health  o^ccupations •     In  addition,  there  was 
emphasis  on  developing  coopelrative  education  programs  for  small, 
communities  which  cut  across  several  occupational  fields  in  one 
program  setting.     Students  could  prepare  for  specific  areas  of 
gainful 'employment  which  were  not  available  previously  because  of 
insufficient  enrollment  or  lack  of  facilities  to  support"  specialized 
^vocational  programs.     Most  of  the  new  programs  were ^developed  in 
areas  with  high  rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment. 

Progretm  Scope 

During  FY  1975,  States  re'porte^l52,~981  students  as  enrolled  in 
cooperative  programs  under  Part  G.     Of  these,  an  estimated  120,396 
were  secondary  students  and  32,585  were  postsecondary  students.  In 
addition.   States  fund  cooperative  education  programs  under  Part  B  ^ 
basic  grant  authority.     For  example,  states  reported ^ that  581,071 
students -wtil'^i  enx^^iled  in  cooperative  programs  during  FY  1975t.  Data 
for  FY  1976  were  not*  available  at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Cooperative  Education  programs  are  effective  in  providing  st^udents 
with  work  experience  -in  jobs  which  are  related  to  their  occupational 
training  programs.     Cooperative  programs  *also  appear  to  give 
students  some  advantage  over  those  who  did  not  participate  in  work 
experience  programs  at  the  time  of  the  first  job  after  .graduation 
in  Jierms  of  earnings. 

Part  II  brf  the  Assessment  of  School-Supervised  Work  Education 
Programs  completed  during  the  summer  of  1976  had  two  major  purposes<j 
(1)  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  education  programs 
located  in  urban  areas ^  and* (2)  to  determine  the  post-program 
experiences  of  both  participants  and  nonparticipants  interviewed 
in  Part  I  of  the  study.  '  -    m  ^  ^ 

The  follpw-up  study  consisted  of  re- interviews  with^ 803  participant^ 
in  work  education  programs  and  a  cohort  group  of  701,  nonparticipants 
who  were  ^irst  interviewed  in  1973  during  Part  I  of  the  study.  The 
Part  I  participant§_were  enrolled  in  three  types  of  work  programs: 

(1)  -  specific  (or  the ^equivalent  of  cooperative  education  programs); 

(2)  dropout  prevention  (such  as  work-study);  and  (3)  carreer 
exploration..  ,  -  .  *  * 
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As  can  be  expected^  postsecondary  students  did  significantly  better 
than  secondary  students  in  terms^  of  earnings  and  ^ob  satisfaction. 
Both  groups  experienced  about  Jthe  same  amount  of  employment  stability 
based  on  the  average  numtcer  of^weeks*  worked  over  the  52  weeks  prior 
to  the  second  interview.  "  '  x 

^   ^  r      *  .  • 

students  participating  in'secondary' programs  were  more  likely  to 
be  working  if  they  were. males.    At  the  pdstseconda^-Tlevel  there 
was  no  difference  found  in*  the'' percentage  o^  jnalesv^d^'l^males 
holding  jobs.  .  i  ,        <f  * 

postsecondary  students  who  were  members  of:  minority ,-groups  reported 
current  jobs  raorp  oftfen  than  nonminorities;  the  opposite  was  true  ^ 
at  the  secondary^^evil .  *  ^  ^  ) 

Within  all  programs,  men  earned  more  per  week  on  the  average  than  ^ 
women.     Bother  participating  and  nohparticipating  students  were 
stratified  by  program  type,  general  occupation  classification  {both 
current  and  school  job) ,  and  finally  by  sex.     The  findings  reveal 
that  men  start  *with  an  earnings  advantage  while  still  in  their 
training  programs,  regardless  of  ^neral  are^s*  of  ocgupational 
experience.  .  —  ^  <r-  ~      — ^ 

In  all  comparisons  involving  weekly  earnings,  the  great  impact  p^f 
participation  in  work  education  programs  appeared^  to  be  on  the 
postsecondary  programs.    Whites  and  blacks  and  men  aiia  women  who  ■ 
participated  in  such  programs ^out-earned  comparison  group  cohorts 
in  all  cases.  "  ^  \^ 

The  trends  identified  in  the  'follow-up  study  were  valid^ed  for 
thos#  responding  to  the  National  Longitudinal  Followup-««  the  Class 
of  1972.     Specifically,  males  earned  more  than  females  and  whites 
earned  more  tHan  blacks.,  «  ^ 

lo  measure  satisfaction  with  jobs  currentljjt* held,  those  interviewed 
Vere  asked  a  series  of  questions  focusing  on  satisfaction  with  pay 
and  fringe  benefits,  working  conditions,  ^challenge  and  opportunities 
Measmres  of  job  satisfaction  with  f:urren,t  iobs  suggest  the  following 
Pap^^ipating  students  in  postsecondary  Specific  occupations 
'  p^grams  expressed  more  positive  attitudes  toward  their  job?  than 
their  nonparticipating  counterparts,  ^he  least  satisfied  group  on 
the  basis,  of  the  average  of  their  job  satisfaction  was  those  who 
participated  in  secondary  dropout  prevention  prpgrams.     Whites  and 
blacks  did  not  differ  significantly  in^ their  expressed  levels  X)f 
job  satisfaction.     Men  and  women  also  expressed  about  similar  levels 
Qf  satisfaction  with  their  :current  jcibs  across  educational  levels  ^ 
and  types  of  programs.  ' 

An  examination  of  3fl  urban  cooperative  programs  indicates  that  high 
percentages  of  minorities  participat^e  in  work  education  programs 
which  differ  from  the  traditional  cooperative  programs  in  which 
class  work  is  closely  related  to  the  student  jobs.     In  urban  areaa. 
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roost  programs  included  students  receiving  classroom  instruction  in 
general  occupational  areas  and  working  in  a  variety  Qf  different 
jobs  within  occupational  clusters..    Others  were  enrolled  in  diversi- 
fied programs  in  which  students  received  world-of-work  training  in  ^ 
the  classroom  and  were  placed  in  a  variety  of  jdbs,  not  necessarily 
related  to  their  majors  in  school  or  within  any  specific  occupational 
cluster.    -Whxle  some  diversified  programs  appeared  to  be  income 
maintenance  programs,  the  better  ones  provided  opportunities  for 
career  exploration. 

Outcomes  for  the  diversified  programs  were  lower  than  those  for 
traditional  cooperative  programs.  .  For  example,  completion  rates 
were  lower,   fewer  of  the  students  interviewed  said  that  their  jobs 
were  related  to  career  interests,  fewer  students  were  likfely  to 
recommend  the  program  to  friends.     However,  more  students  with  low 
grades  are  looking  for  full-time  jobs  than  those  with  A  and  B  grades. 

Although  many  of  the  diWsified  programs  are  not  as  well  fiteveloped 
as  the-  more  traditional  cooperative  education  programs,  there  is 
general. consensus  that  they  can  be  strengthened  with  further  inservice 
training  prog«*ams  for  the  coordinators  to  improve  their  management. 
Diversified  programs  often  provide  service  jobs,  but  the  better 
programs  provide  jobs  in  business  or 'industrial  concerns,  such  as 
aovertising,  aerospace  and  banking  in  which  disadvantaged  students 
might  not  ordjjaarily  seek  jobs. 

The  "AssessmeM  of  School-Supervised  Work* Education  Programs,  Part  I" 
examined  the  different  configurations  of,  work  education  programs  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  different  type's  of  programs  are  meeting 
ttieir  ifitended  objectives  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  different 
programs  might  be  modified  or  expanded.  I  A  stratified  random  sample  * 
Of  50  work  education  sites  was  drawn  frdm  500  representative  programs 
using  three  variables  as  the  basis  for  ihe  stratification.     The  50 
were,  distributed  as  follows  on  the  basis  of  those  variables 
determined  as  most  relevant : 


Education  level:  Secondary/ (36 ) ,  postsecondary  (14) 

Primary  purpose:  Specific  /occupational  training  (30*),  ' 

dropout  /prevention  (14 )  ,  career  ' 
exploration  (6) 

Industrial  setting:  Farming,  {region  (15),  bedroom  communi- ^ 

ty  (11)!,  single  industry  area  (9), 
major  iindustrial/business  career  (15) 

According  to  the  study  findings  from  Part  I,,  cooperative  education' 
programs  appear  to  be  generating  the  most  enthusiam  among  students. 


^  Specific  occupational  training  programs  are ^generall^  those  funded 
m    under  Part  G.     Findings  relating  tb  work-study   (or  dropout 

prevention)  programs  were  funded  dnder  Part  H  of  the  1^68  Amendments. 


employers,  and  school  officials  because  they  meet  the  exp'^essed 
needs  "and  objectives  of  all  groups.  '  Student^  ^eel  that  cooperative 
education  programs  are  providing  them  with  valuable  job  training. ' 
•Employers  feel  that  they  are  getting  their  money *s  worth  from 
student^ workers -and  are  contributing  to  their  profession.  School 
administrators  and  teachers  are  satisfied  with  the  learning  experi- 
ences and'  job  placements  after  the  training  period. 

cooperative  education  programs  are  more  likely  than  other  types  of 
programs  to;  (1)  provide  students  with  job-related  instruction  in 
school;  (2)  pjfovide  job  placement  services  and  have  a  high  rate  of 
job-related  placements;  (3)  help  studerfts  decide  on  an  occupation; 
and  (4)  provide  students  with  jobs  that  fit  into  their  career  plans, 
offering  a  high  level  of  responsibility  and  a  high  degree  of 
^^^^^tisf  action..       »         .  ' 

But  there  are  some  negative  findings  <:ompared  with  other  types  of 
'  programs.     Cooperative  programs  are  (1)  more  apt  to  discriminate 
»  against. students  on  -the  basis  of  student  attitude;   (2)  less  effec- 
tive in  -reducing  student  absenteeism;   (3)  more  apt  to  interfere -with 
students*  other  activities  in  school  and  out;    (4)  mbre  apt  to 
segregate  job  placements  by  sex,  and  (5)  more  likely  to  restrict 
their  offerings  to  studertts  w,ith  rather  conforming  middle-class 
"behaviors. 

Effectiveness  comparisons  wer^  based  on  standard  follow-up  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  schools.     In  addition,  a  brief  sOrvey  of 
employers  was  conducted  to,  obtain  their  attitudes  abou't  graduate^ 
of  cooperative  programs  ver-sus  graduates  of  non-cooperar^ve  programs 
Although^ school  data  indicated  no  obvious  difference  in  the  work'  - 
experience  of  the  two  groups,  the  employer  survey  showe'd  "a  definite 
difference.   'The  sairole  of  employers  favo^-ed  graduates  of  co-op 
programs  (59  percerJfeft^er  those  of  non  co-op) ,   (4  percent  non-co-op 
with\7  percent  indicating  no  difference)      School  data  indi,2»ted 
that  tthe  co-op  students  have  little  difficulty  finding  jobs  and \ 
that  a  substantial  percentage  of  co-op  >tudents  (46  percent)  were 
able  to  continue  >^full-time  employment  with  their  co-op  eirfployer. 

Ongoing  and  Planned.  Evaluation  Studies  . 

None  » 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

— ^  :  ^       <^  ' 

An  Assessment  of  School-Supervj.sed  Work  Education  Programs,  Part  II 
Olympus  Research  Corporation,  March  1976; 

4  *  ' 

An  Assessment  of  School-Supervised  Work  Education  Programs.  Part  I 

System^Development  Corporation,  October  1973.      \  ^ 

Cost  Effectiveness  of  Selected  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Programs  as  Compared  with  vocational  Programs  without  Cooperative 
ComponentT    Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories,  June  1973. ^ 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports  / 


State  Advisory  Committee  Reports   A  a 

ERIC         '  ■  ..^^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Vocational  Education 

Legislation  ^ 

VEA*of  1963,.  as  amended 
1968,  Part  H 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Work  Study  Programs 

'  Expiration  Date 

September  30,^  1977  1/ 


X 


YEAR 

AyTHORIZ^TION 

APPROPRIATION 

1965 

$  30,000,000 

$  5^000,000 

1966 

•  50,000,000 

25,000,000 

1967 

35,000,000 

10,000,000 

1968 

35,000,000 

10,000,000 

1969 

35,000,000 

-Or 

1970 

35,000,000  ' 

4,250,000 

1971 

45,000,000 

5,500,000, 

1972 

55',000,  000 

6,000,000 

1973 

55,000,000 

6,000,000 

1974 

55,000,000 

7,849,000 

1975 

55,000,000  ' 

9,849,000 

1976  ^ 

55,000,000 

9,849,000  • 

1977 

15,000,000 

9,849,000 

1978 

--0- 

-0- 

'-Prograny' Goals  and  Objectives 

As' mandated  under  Part  H,  a  work-study  program  shall  be  administered 
by  the  local  education  agency  and  made  reasonably  available 
(to  the  extent  of  available  funds)  to  all  youths  in  the  larea  served  '^' 
by  such  agency  who  are  able  to  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  youths  who  have  been  accepted  'for  enrollment*  as  a 
full-time  student  in  a  vocational  education  program 
which  meets  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  and  the  local  education  agency  for  vocational 
education  programs  assisted  under  this  ^title,  or  in  ^ 
the  case  of  a  student  already  'enrolled  in  such  a 
program,  is  in  good  standing 'and  in  full-time  attend- 
ance;   (2)   is  in  need  o£  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  commence  or  continue  kis,  vocationa'l 
education  program,  and   (3)   is  at  lea^  15  years  of 
"^ge  and  less  than  21  years  of  age  at  the  commencement 
of  his  employment,  and  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  , 
the  appropriate  school  authoritj^es,  of  maintaining  , 
good  standing  in  his  vocational  education  program' 
while  employed  under  the-  work-study  program; 


ERIC 


1/  State  may^continue  to  fund  work-study  programs  under  basic  State 
grants,  but  p.l.   9^4-482  does  not  extend  authority  for  this' categori 
^:al  setaside.  ^ 

'  .       -  Ml 
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(2)  provided  that  no  student  shall  be  employed  under 
such  work- study  program  for  more  than  15  hours  in  any 
week  in  which  classes  in  which  he  is  enrollec^  are  in 
session,  or  for  cdmpensation  which  exceeds  $45  in 
any  month  or  $350  in  any  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent,  unless  the  student  is  attending  a  ^school 
which*  is  not  within  reasonable  commuting  distance 
from  his  home,  in  which' case^ his  compensation  may 

•  nqt  exceed  $60  in  any  month,  or  $500  in  any  academic 
,         year  or  its  equivalent; 

_  _  '  ^ 

(3)  provided^  thalr-emplaYment  uodeg-^^uch  work--"study^-  ^ 
program  shall  be  for  the  local  education  agency  or 
for  some  other  public  agency  or  institution.  Agencies"" 
must  a  J.  so  provide  for  employment  for  students  other 
than  those  funded  undei^  this  title/  ♦ 

Program  Operation      .  '  ' 

Formula  grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  for  work- study  prograir/s 
to  assist  ecbnomically  dis*advantaged  full-time  vocational  educa 
tional  students,  ages'^15-20,  to  remain  in  school.     The  programs 
pxovidie  part-time  employment  with  public  employers.     Priority  is 
giv.pn  to  areas  having  high  dropout  rates  and  high  youth  unemployme; 
Funds  are  used  for  the  administration  of  the  program  and  for 
compensation  'to  students  *by  the  local  educational  agencies  or  oth 
public  agencies  or  institutions.     Funds  ape  allocated-  on  a  match" 
basis  —  80  percent  Federal  and  20  percent  State  and'  lopal. 

Work-study  is  es*sentially  an  income  maintenance  program  -for 
economically  deprived  youth*  who- are  in  school,.    Only^about  2 
percent  .of  the  Federal  funds  is  used  for  administration;  nearly  all  ' 
funds,  about  99  percent,  go  directly  to  needy  students  in  the  form  ^ 
of  wages  for  a  publip  service  job. 


New  legislation  continues  to  provide  authority  for  States  funding 
work-study  programs,  but  consolidates  the  various  categorical 
programs,  including  Part  H,  to  give  the  States  greater  flexibility 
in  planning  and  program  operation. 

Program  Scope      '  '  *  ' 

During  FY  75  States  reported  47,980  students  were  employed  in 
part-time  jobs  and  received  compensation  under  Part  H.     Of  these, 
39,690  were  secondary  and  8,290  postsecondary  students.     Data  for 
FY  1976  was  unavailable  at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared. 

0 

Most  of  the  recipients  are  secondary  students.    Since  conjpensation 
cannot  exceed  $45  a  month,  fnost  postsecondary  students  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  financial  support  they  need.     Typical  positions 
held  by  work-fetudy  students  included:     food  service  worker,  clerk 
typist,   hospital  aide,  printing  assistant,  drafting  assistant, 
furniture  repairer,  a'hd  small-engine  repairer. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  i 

Work-study  programs  appear  to  meet  their  basic  objective,  which 
•is  to  keep  students  in  school  fay  providing ' them  with  financial 
assistance,  according  to  the  "Assessment  of  School-Supervised  , 
Work  Education"  study ♦     (The  study  is  further  described  in  %he 
section  relating  to  Cooperative  Education  Programs ♦) 
After  completing  training,  n\pst  of  the  men  go  into  well  paying  ($149 
per  week  average)   jobs*     Women  go^  into*  service  and  clei^ical  j6bs 
which  pay  less  ($95  per  week  average) . 

♦  •  • 

In  the  Par^L-ILX^stiudy,  work-study  students  indicate  that  the^  continue 
,to  earn  s/ightly  less,  be  les'S  satisfied  with  their  jobs  and  have 
slightly  aess  employment  stability  than  those  who  participated' in 
single  o;:cupation  (or  cooperative)  programs.     The  difference  in 
earnings  between  secondary  students  in  cooperative  education  and  work- 
jStudy  students  can> probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the, latter 
are  mor^likely  to,  have  jobs  after  high  school  in  lower  paying*  clerical 
jobs  aijj^ervice  accupatibns  than  those  participating  in  Cooperative 
^programs*     Results  from  an  analysis  of  similar  students  partici- 
pating in  work  education  programs  in  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study,  of  the  Class  of  1972  support  these  findings. 

Part  I  of  the  study  described  above  indicates  that  while  many  work- 
stuSy  programs  have  additional  goals  such  as  improving  the  disadvan- 

.  taged  youth's  attitudes  toward  school  and  work,  very  little  attempt 
is  made  to  offer  students  related  classwork  or  intensive  vocational 
training*'    Students  are  placed  primarily  in*  unskilled  blue  collar 
and  clerical  jobs.     Only  6  percent  of  t|ie  cooperative  education 
students  were  in  the  lowest  category  of  the  job  responsibility  scale 
whereas  75  percent  of  the  work-study  education  students  were  in  . 

^this  category. 

Analysis  o'f  pay  factors  indicate  that  stud^'nts  in  work-study 
programs  are  more  likely  than  students  in  any  other  type  of  program 
to  earn  at  best  the  minimum  wage.    Work-study  s^tudents  work  - 
primarily  f^r  money,  as  compared  with  cooperative  education  students 
who  indicated,  that  getting  occupational  training  experience  was  more 
important  than  pay.       .         .  "  < 

*  Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

k 

None  .  . 

Sources,  of  Evaluation  Data  ""^ 

An  Assessment  of  School-Supervised  Work  Education  Progrcuns 
Olympus  Research  Corporation,  March  1976  ^ 

An  Assessment  of  School-Supervised  Work  Education  Programs,  Part  I 
Systems  Development* Corporation,  September  1973 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 


gj^^-te  Advisory  Council  Reports  44  *5 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  bN 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Vocational* Education  —  Curriculum  Development 


Legislation; 


"Vocational  Act  of  19  63,  Part  I, 
as  amended  in  1968  and  as  amen4pd 
in  1976  by  Public  Law  94-482  .  ^ 


FUNDING  HISTORY^ 


YEAR 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
^1973 
19t4 
1975 
1976* 
1977 
1978 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  7,000,000 
' 10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
^  10,000,000 
10,t)00,000 
10,000,000 
10,000^000 
5^000,000 

«o- 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1977* 

APPROPRIATION 

$  -0- 

800,009 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000** 
4,090,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000>000  ' 

-0- 


Program  Goals  and  Objectiv,es; ,  •      ^   '  . 

Part  I  of  the  Vocational  Education  iAct  of  1963,  as  amended,  auth&l?i.zes 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  colleges  and 
universities.  State  bo^irds  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  institutions  for  curriculum  development  in  vocational 
and  technical  education.     No  matching  funds 'are  Required, 

The  Curriculum  Development  Program  provides  national  leadership  and 
assi^stance  tC  State  and  local  educational  agencies  in  the  development 
of  curriculxim-  for  new  and  changing  occupations  and  coordinates  improve- 
ments in  and  disseJnination  of  existing  curriculum,  mater ia]^^,  including 
materials  produced  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,     Through  open  pompetitions,  projects  are  selected  for 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  instructional  materials  and  systems? 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the^wStates  and  Federal  Government  in  ^ 
developing  and  diffusing  validated  materials  to  local  schools  and 
Colleges;  the  improvement  of  competencies  of  personnel  responsible  for 
curriculjam  management  and  preparation;  and  the  development  of 
standards  for  individualized. and  competency-based  materials  for  use  in 

*  Two  million  dollars  were  impounded  in        73  and  released  in  FY  74, 

**  p,L»   94-482  consolidates  this  program  under  Program  of  National 
Significance,  Part  B,  subpart  2  of  FY  1978, 


c 
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instructional  prograrn^  preparimg  youth  and  adults  for  entry**  and 
advancement  in  diverse  vocational  and  technical  occupational  fields. 

Program  Operations;  .      *  ' 

^n  FY  77  high  priority  in  project  competitions  was  given  to  the 
Validation  and  dissemination  of  materials  already  developed  under 
previous  Federal  awards.     The  following  four  projects  resulted: 

V 

!•     An  18-month  contract  to  field  test,  revise  and  make 

avc/ilable  two  sets  of  course  materials  for  Entrepreneur- 
ship  Training.     One  prepares  high  school  strudents  for 
decisiohs  about  owning  a  small  business.     The  other 
provides  training  at  postsecondary  and  adult  levels  for 
minorities  e^ering  or  holding  positibns  i\i  small 
business  management. 


A  12-month  contract  for  the  trial  implementation  of  a 
•model  system  to  provide  military  curriculum  materials  ^^ 
for  use  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  The 
model  system  was  designed  following  an  agreement  between 
^  the  U.S^  Office  of  Education  and  the  Department  of 

Defense  and^will  be  tested  in  four  northwestern  States  ' 
for  cost  eificifency,  effectiveness,  and  linkages 
necessary  for 'outreach,  to  local  districts. 

* 

3.  An  18-month  contract  to  field  test  in  postsecondary, 
'industry  and  adult  programs  the  first-year*^ technical 

,  ,      specialty  courses  and  to  develop  the  second  year 
teaching/learning  modules  in  a  Quality  Assurance/ 
Quality  Coiftrpl  Technician  (Nuclear  ^Plant)  Curriculum. 
The  first  year  courses  had  been  developed  as  part  of  ^ 
a  nuclear  reactor  operator  trainee  program. 

4.  A.  12-month  contract  to  develop  a  guide  to  decision- 
making a^out  priorities  for  bilingual  vocational  • 
curribulum  development  and  to  "design  a  model  for 

,  instructional  materials  preparation.     The  project  ^ 
includes  a  survey  of  materials  and*^practices ,  by  ^ 
language  and  age  "groups,  of  training  prog-r^ms  conr 
ducted  under  provisions  of  Part  J,^P.L.  93-380. 

Implementing  , improved  curriculum  efforts  through  coordination  and 
diffusion  at  the  State  level  also  was  given  emphasis  in  FY  1977.  Six 
Curi:.iculum  Coordination  Center  grant  awards  were  made  to  foster  effec- 
tive^ management  of  curriculum  resources  'available  to  National  and 
State  decisipn-makers  and  to  minimize  duplicat-iop  in  curriculum 
development  activities.     in  addition  a  small  award  w^  made  f or -bhe 
purpose  of  bringing  together  selected  State  directors  for  vocational 
education  for  deliberations  about  the  need,  scope  and  networks  of 
communications  which  exi^Jt^or  curriculum  coordination,  diffusion  and 
demonstration  of  inn^yafTve  materials  and  practices. 
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Federal  leadetship  in  vocational  education  curriculum  is  also  an 

important  function  of  the  Curriculum  Development  .P»pgram»     This  role 

is  carried  out  by  providing  advice  and  technical  assistance  to  State, 

University,  and  local  instructional  personnel;  preparing  exhibits  and 

informative  articles;  maintaining  liaison  with  the  military  services 

and  curriculum  organizations  such  as  the  Vocational  Instructional 

Materials  Section  of  the  American  Vocational  Assosication  and  the 

Association  of  Educational  Communications  and  Technology;  analyzing 

legislative  authorities  and  programs  and  administrative  priorities 

for  vocational,  curriculum  implications;  coordinating  with  communications 

and  diffusion  networks  of  other  Bureaus  and  agencies;  and  fostering 

productive  relationships  with  publishers,  the  Government  Printing 

Office  and  curriculum  consortiums* 

« 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-482,  Title  II,  the  operation 
of  this  program  will  change  in  FY  78.     It  will  become  part  of  the 
Program  Improvement  effort  authorized  by  Section  171  of  the  law.  This 
section  provides  discretionary  funds  for  the' Commissioner  to  support 
projects  of  national  significance  for  the  improvement  of  vocational 
education  —  including  research,  exemplary  or  innovative  projects, 
curriculum  development,  guidance  and  counseling,  personnel,  training, 
and  overcoming  sex  bias. 

Program  Scc^e  and  Effectiveness;  * 


The  Curriculum  Development  Program  has  addressed  all  six  purpo'ses 
specified  in  the  authorizing  legislation.     In  addition,  within  these 
purpQses  there  have  b6en  special  target  audiences  and  national  issues 
which  ha.ve  had  attention.     Examples  of  the  scope  of  such  projects 
monitored  over  the  last  five  years  ^re: 


Awards 

Funds 

New  and  emerging  occupationa 

8 

$3,791,697 

Special  populations 

10 

• 

2,  205.,  432 

Career  exploration  St  guidance 

7 

^  l,'fe31,-625 

Military-related 

2 

361,480 

Postsecondary/adult 

14  ^ 

2,959,358 

Coordination/dissemination  . 

A 

17 

1,628,672 

I  e 

No  formal  evaluation  of  the  curriculum  <ievelc|pment  program  has  been 
made.     However,  there  are  other  indicators  of  effectiveness  of  funded 
projects.     Examples  of  these  are:  ^ 

•         •  "  *  *  ' 
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•  Demand  for  program* s  products.     The*  Government  Printing 
Office  has. had  to  reprint  nine  teacher  and  student 
guides  in  Arts  and  Hum§Lnities;>  a  career  exploration  guide 
in  Marketing  and  Distribution;  and  eight  student 

and  teacher  guides  in  the  Construction  Industry  Series. 
GPO  has  also  elected  to  print  and  pilfer  for  sale  14 
new  guides  in  Occupational  Hom^Economics  and 
Manufacturing  .Occupations. 

•  State  curriculum  dollars  saved  through  searches  and 
materials  disseminatiort  by  Curriculum  Coordination 
Centers7    Three  centers  have  reported  savings  in  seven 
States  amounting  to  $298,000  ih  FY  1977. 

Requests  from  States  and  local  school  districts  for  ' 
curriculum  information  and  materials.     The  six  Curriculum 
coordination  Centers  have  disseminated  130,000  curriculum 
items/  made  800  curriculum  searches,  and  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  *28  State  Resource  Centers.  Thir;been 
States  have  reported  adopting/adapting  Center-dijrfused 
curriculum  materials.  'L 

\ 

.     Sales  of  copyrighted  materials.     Over  30',  000  copies  of 

-  La$er/Electro-Optics  Technology  modules  have  beerA^^sold 
and  $10,  000  in  royalties  have  been  returned  to  the^U'.S. 
Government.     The  manual.  Placement  Services,  has  sold 
,^500  copies  in  a  seven-month  period  and  royalties 

-  r&te,rned  are  over  $515  for  the  period. 

•  Adoption/adaption  of '  materials ;     Six  colleges  and 
universities  in  California  and  Colorado  have  implemented  ' 
materials  developed  for  the  training  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Curriculum  Specialists,  and  one  university-  is  using  ^ 
the  format  and  development  process  as  a  model  for  establish 
ing  other  educational  programs.  ^  " 

.    -Depleted  supply  of  program  materials  listing.     Over  4,000 
j         copies  of  a  17-page  listing  of  Federally-developed 
, f     ,   curriculum  materials  in  vocational  and  technical  education 
have  been  distributed  on  request.     The  listing  provide'd 
availability  information  on  hard  copy  and  microfiche. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  *  .  ■ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Technical  repoj^ts  from  projects. 

Government  Printing  Office  records.  ^ 

S;Lte-visit  and  technical-assistance  reports  by  program  staff  and 
monitors.    -  \.  »  \ 
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**Pield  reviewer  assessment  reports. 


Special  rteports  on  impact  from  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers. 

Management  Evariiation  Review  for  Compliance  (MERC)  reports  on  . 
vocational  Edb^ation  State-^Qrant  Programs  p^repslred  by  the  OE  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  conjun<j:tion  with  .OE  Regional 
.  'offices.  ^  ,r 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  'Name.: 

♦ 

Vocational  Education  -  Bilingual  Vocational  Training 

^  Expir^€ion  Da.tet 


Legislation;  ^ 

VocaWonal  Education  Act  of 
•    1963,        amended  by  P.L,  93-380 
Part  J,  1974;  as  amei>ded  by 

94-482,  part  'B,  subpart  3 

puNDiNOi  H^sioky 


September  30,  1982 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1975  \ 

$17,500,000 

■$  2,800*,000 

1976 

17,500,000 

2,^00,000 

1977 

10,000,000 

2,800,000 

1978 

60,000, 000 

2,800,000 

v 

il  ^ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

Grants  and  contracts  under  Part  J  may  be  used  for  (1)  bilingua 
vocat^nal  training  programs  for  persons  who  have  completed  o)c  ^ 
lef^^Bementary  or  secondary  school  and  who  are  available  for 
training  by  a  postsecondary  educational  institution;   (2)  bilingvTal 
vocational  training  programs  for  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  who  desire  or  need  training  or  retraining  to 
aphiev^  ye^r>f round  employment,  adjust  to  changing  manpower  needs, 
expartd  their  range  of  skills,  or  advance  N41  employment;  and  (3)* 
training. allowances  ^for  participants  in  bilingual  vocational 
t;:aining  programs  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as 
are  Bet  forth  in 'section  III  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  -  The  program  will  ^continue  under  the  1976 
^endments  as  .authorized  by  Part  B,  Subpart  3.  '  ^ 

Program  Operatipn;' 

Under  this  authority,  the  Commissioner  contracts  with  appropriate 
State  agenci^,   local  education  agencies,  postsecondary  irfstitutiojis, 
private  non  ^ofit  vod'ational  ^  training  institutions  especially 
dreated  to  serve  a  garoup  ^ose  language 'is  other  than  English,  for 
.the  purpose  of  supplying  training  in  recognized,  occupations  and 
»new  and  emerging  occupations.     The  Commissioner  may  als9  enter  into 
contracts  with  ^private  for-profit  agencies*  and  organizations  to 
^ssist  £hem  in 'conducting  bilinguat "vocational  training  programs. 

Program  gcope;  ►  ^  , 

Twentyntwo  projects  *fun(^ed  in  FY  1977  are  locatefl  in  13  States  and. 
are  providing  training  for  1475  .persdns.     The  projeci^s  serve  persons 
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whose  native  languages  are  Spanish,  French,  Chinese, ,  Russian  and 
several  Indian  languages*     Project  sponsors  include  State  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  area  vocational^  schools,  local 
educational  agencies  and  community-based  agencies.     The  essential 
aspect  of  a  bilingual  vocational  training  program  is  that  training. is 
conducted  both  in  English  and  the  dominant  language  of  the  participants. 
Trainees  acquire  sufficient  competence  to  enable  them  to  perform 
satisfactorily  in  a  W9rk  environment  where  English  is  used. 

Training  is  offered  in  a  number  of  skill  areas  in  including:  food 
^ervices,  dental  assistants,  graphic  reproduction,  construction  trades, 

clerical  skills,  printing,  auto  mechanics,  home  heating,  small  engine 
^^epair,  housin'g  maintenance  and  repairs",  para-legal,  para-accounting, 

and  general'  office  skills.  ^      ,  • 

Progrciin  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

''Projects  funded  under  the  Part  J  authority  have  generally  reported 
high  placement  ratest     Further  outcome  measures  will  also  be  used  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
meet  the  repprting  and  evaluation  requirements^"of  the  Act. 

Data  prepared  for  the  mandated  report.  The  Status  of  Bilingual 
Vocational  Education,  indicate  that  persons  from  non-English  back- 
grounds have  significantly  less  educational  attainment  than  those 
from  the  total  population.     Bureau  of  Census  data  from  the  Survey 
of  Langugiges,  completed  in  1975,  indicate  that  about  19  percent  of  ► 
the  total  population  aged  19  or  older  have ^completed  only  the 
eighth  grade  or  less.     Those  from  households  whose  usual  language  is 
n6n-English,  from  the  same  age  group,  report  that  58  percent  haVe 
completed  only  the  eighth  grade  or  less.     The  largest  group,  those 
from  Spa^iish- speaking  backgrounds,  have  an  unemployment  rate  more 
than,  5  percen^t  greater  than  those  from  English  backgrounds,  * 

The 'Census  survey  did  not  identify  those  from  limited  English 
speaking  backgrounds  but  reported  data  from  population  groups  which 
included  those  who  had  language  and  comprehension  problems. 

An  inventory  of  bilingual  vocational  training  programs  for  adults  , 
.within  the  50  States  identified  98  programs  in  21  States.  Approxi- 
mately 13, 000 ^students  are  enrolled  at  any  given  time  in  bilingual       ^  . 
^programs  which  provide  occupational  training  in  nearly  ^00  courses. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  programs  are  in  California ^J^d  81  percent 
are  in  eight  States:     California,  New  York,  Texas,  'Arl^na,  ^ 
Pennsylvania,  New  Mexico,  Connecticut  and  Massachusej*^ . 

An  Examination  of  the  literature,  evaluation  report^,  research  and  * 
•   other  available  data  surfaces  some  issues  to  be  cohsid-ered  in 

providing,  bilingual  vocational  training  for  adplts  but  little  data 
directly  relating  to  the  results  of  such 'programs . 
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Planned  and  Ongoing  Studies;  * 

r 

The  Status  and  Impact  of  Bildngual  Vocational  Training. 

To  meet  the  reporting  requirements  under  Part  B,  Subpart  3  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482,  this  study 
has  four  major  objectives.     It  will  provide  information  about  the 
characteristics  of  limited  English-speaking  participants  in  bilingual 
voca'tional  programs  and  wi?Ll  determine  how 'such  programs  impact  on  the 
trainees.     From  interviews  with  the  students  while  enrolled  in 
occupational  tr^aining  programs  ,and  again  about  12  months  later,  the 
study  will  provide  data  on  what  happens  to  participants,  whether c  * 
they  obtain  training-relajted  jobs,  or  wHfetehr  such  programs  increase 
their  earning  gowe|;jj, and  enhance  career  progression.     The  study  must 
address  the  rssue"*d¥  whether  participation  in  the  program  resu^lts  in 
improved  English  skills  and  job  skills  which  the  trainees  need  to 
become  employable.     The  study  will  determine  the  various  ways  the 
bilingual  vocational  training  program  may  impact  on  the  labor  market 
and  to  assess  whether  such  programs  are  training  participants  for 
skills  heeded  w^itMrythe  applicable  labor""markets .     The  study  will 
also  develop  crite^«  which  may  be  useful  for  administrators  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  vocational  training  |)rograms. 
Two  interim  reports  and  the  final  report  will  provide  information  on 
worjc  completed  at  designated  phasefs  of  the  study  to  make  input  into  the 
annual  reports  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  specified  in  the  Act. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 


StatCts  of  Bilingual*  Vocational'^Training,/  a*  mandated  ^^^B^^Y 
Commi^gi^er  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Labo^^^^cher-President 
and  tMIK:>ngress,  December  1976. 

Assessment  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Ti^aining,  Kirschner  Associates, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  August  1976, 
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ANNUAL  ,EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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Program  Name:  ?  ^  * 

Adult. Education  —  Grants  .to  , States  • 

Legislation;  ^         Expiration  Date;^ 

P.L.  91-230,  as  anrended  '  September ^3(\  1979 

P.L.  -93-380,   Title  VI,  Part  A 
^  P.L.   94-112,  Extension  for  1  year 

FUNDING  HISTORY  XEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APpROPRIi^TION 

^  ^1965  (Under  Econ.  0pp.  Act)   $  U8, 612,^000 

1966  (  "  *          "         n   .     M  )    .  '20,74.4/063 

'1967  '           $     40,000/000  29,200,000 

1968  ^'           60,  000,000        -  .40,250,000 

19^9  ^     70,000^000       -  45;000,0O0  *  . 

,                1970  160,  000,000^^  50^,000,000  '  ' 

1971  24^,  000,  0)^<)   V*  "55,000,000 

1972  .        225>000,000      '        61, 300,000 
V            1973  225,000,000  85,000,000 

1974                *  150,  000,,00a  63,48S,000  " 

1975*  .       '     150,000,000.  '  ^7,500,000 

,           1976                 175,000,000  71,  500,000 

Transition  Qtr.     -0-»    ^  71,  500,000^ 

1977                 210,000,000  80, 500, OQP** 

197a                 210,000,000  90,750,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives;  ^  » 

The  purpose  of  this  program,  as  stated  iif  the  legislation,  is  "to  expand 
educational  opportunity  and  encourage  th$  establishment  of  programs  of 
adult  education  that -will  enable  all  adultrs  t^continue  t;heir^  education 
to  at  Jeast  the  level  of  completion  of  secondary  school  and  make 
availsfble  the  means  l^o  secure  training  that  will*  enable  them  to  become, 
more  employable,  productive,  and  responsible  citizens!"  ,       *  * 

The  legislation  also  mentions  specifically:     (1)   service  t:o  institu- 
tionalized persons,  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  State., for  adult  basic  and  secondary  programs,    {2)  cooperation 
with  manpower  development  apd  training  programs^  Sifd  occupational' 
education  prdgrams  and  coordination  with  other  programs  including  those 
for  reading  improvement,    (3)  utilization  of  amounts  not  to  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  the  State  allotment  for  programs  of  equivalency  for  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  secondary  school,  and   (4)  assistance  to 
peJfcns  of  limited  English- speakirig  ability  by  providing  biJ.ingual 
ad^t  ^education  progi^ams  to  the  extent  necessary  to  en^ble^hese^jjersons 


*  In  1975  the.  Appropriation  Act  included  funds  for  both  1975  afid;i976, 
placing  this  program  on  an«ii|^ance  fufiS^ing  basis'.  * 

Advance  funding  for  FY  78.  , 
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tp^ progress  through  the  Adult  Education  Program  and  coordination  of 
these  efforts  with  programs  of  bilingual  education  o^^red  under  Title 
VII  of  ESEA  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  Act  also  re<5uires  that»,  of  the  funds  allotted  to  a  State,  not  less 
than  15  percent  be  used  for  special  projects  and  for  traini^ng  adult 
education  personnel,  but  this  was  changed  to  10  percent  by  the  Educa- , 
tion  Amendments  of  1976,     In  addition,  vthe  Act  specifies  that  a  clearing- 
house on  adult  education  be  established  ahd  operated  for  tl^e  purpose  of 
collecting  arji  disseminating,  public  information  pertaining  to*  the 
educat^ion  of  c^dnlts.     Another  goal  of  the  Act  i,s  to  encourage  the  Use  of 
State  Advisory  Councils  in  Adult  Education,^  since  these  ar.e  authorized 
and  the  qualifications  for'^members  are  specified. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  for  State  Adult  Education  Programs,  published 
in  the  Fe4eral  Register  on  April  23,  1975,  qvjbte  the  Law  concerning  the - 
general  purpose  of  the  Program.     They  also  make  provisions  for  the  other 
goals  mentioned  in  the  Law.  * 

r  Program  Operations 

,  This  program  is  operated  through  fonpula  grants  made  to  States  for  the 
education  of  adults,  defined  as  persons  who  are  16  or  more  years  of 
agp  and  who  (1)  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school* 
{Providing  secondary  education  and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent 
level  of  education,  and  (2)  are  not.  currently  required  to  be  enrolled 
in  school.     Local  school  districts  submit  plans  and  proposals  to  the 
•State,  education  agency  which  makes  the  funding  decisions.     Ten  percent. 
'  *  of  the  total  cost  of  any  program  must  be* covered  by  the  State  and/or 
local  education  agency,  with  up  to  90  percent  covered  by  Federal  funds 
allocated  to  the  State.     (For  the' trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
the  Federal  share  may  be  100  percent.) 

The  program  Rules  and  Regulations  specify  that  eaph  State  shall  prepare 
an  annual  program  plan  wnich  must  be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  through  the  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Occupa- 
tional aYid  Adult  Education  and  received  in  the  appropriate  HEW  Regional 
Office  on  or  before  the  last  day  ^of  tlje  fiscal  year  preceding  that  for 
which  iunds  are  sought.  ,  This  annual  plan  must  be  revised  each  year  to 
reflect  proposed  activities  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  must  be 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  for  apEjroVal  in  accdrdance  with  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  The 
information  in  the  plan  must  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  ^ 
Regulations  are  beirtg  administered  eff identify  atid  to  determine  whether 
and  to  what  extent  substantial  progress  is  -being  made  with  respect  to  * 
all  appropriate  segments  of  the  adult  population  in  need  of  adult 
education.  .  ,  s  ,  ^ 

In  addition,  the  program  shall  describe  procedures  to  be  used  for  con- 
ducting an  annual  evaluation  of  all  activi-ties  carried  ou^  in  the  year 
for  which  funds  are  sought.    These  include  specific  criteria  to  be  us^d 
in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  or  project. ,  The  evaXua- 
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tions  are  to  be  conducted  either  by  the  State  agency  or  by  "other 
parties."    Copi^es  of  any  report^  of  such  evaluations  are  to  iDe  s^ent  to 
the  Commissioner,^  and  results  submitted  annually  with  the  financial 
status  report.  ' ' 

Tche  Program  Rules  and  Regulations  (April  23,  1975)>  discuss  the  establish 
ment  of  national  priorities  in  adult  education.    They  state  that  the 
Office  of  Education  will  review  and  ^dentify^ annually,  for  the  guidance 
of  State  educational  agencies,'  national  priorities  in  the  field  of 
adult  education.     State  educational  agencies  may  take  these  priorities 
into  consideration  in  developing  their  annual  program  plans.  The 
areas  suggested  for  fiscal  year  77  are:     (1)  Dissemination  in  Adult 
Education,   (2)  Adult  Performance  Lev^l  Implementation  (APL) ,    (3). Role, 
of  the  Employer  in  Adult  Learning,   (4)  Education  Programs  for  the 
Elderly  and  (5)  Eliminating  Sex-Role  'Stereotyping. 

Program  Scope:. 

The  grotip  on  which  this  program  has  focused  consists  bf  over  52.5 
million  adults  aged  l&^years  or  over  who  have  not  completed  and  who  are 
not  currently  enrolled  iiyjiigh  school.     Within  this  group  special 
emphasis  is  directed  toward  approximatel])f  15  million  adults  with  less 
than  8  years  o^^ormal  edCication. 

A  new  perspective  on  those  to  be  served  has  resulted  from  a  ^tudy  '  ' 
entitlted  "Adult  Functional  Competency"  which  was  completed  in  1975  by 
trfe  University  of  Texas  for  the  Office  of  Education.     The  study  was 
designed  to  measure  accurately'**the  educational  needs  of"  U.S.  adults  in 
terms  Of  peirfbrmance  level  criteria  derived  from  the  concept  of  , 
functionaX  competence.    A  representative  sample  survey  showed  that  63.2 
million  adults  between  ages  18'  and  65  lack  the  competencies  needed  to 
meet' everyday  requirement^.     Of  this* number,  23.2  million  are.  so 
seriously  deficient  as  to  ji.e  functionally  incompetent  or  "illiterate" 
in  functional  .terms.     Since  the  completion  of  the  study,  the' Division 
oL^dult  Education  has  conducted  an  esitensive  campaign  to  acquaint^  ^ 
S^te.and  local  education  programs  with  the  results  of  the  study.  ,In 
February  1976  the  U.S. 'Office  of  Education  sponsored  a  national 
conference  of  State  Directors  of  Adult  Education  and  other  State. and 
Iqca]^;  personnel  to  promote  new  programs'  in  response  to  the  APL  study 
findings.    More  than  8^  percent  of  the  adult  education  State  programs 
have  since*  identified  APL-related  compfet^ncy  education  a^  a  priority 
for  special  developmen^:.' 

The  American  College^  Testing  Program  (ACT)  has  received  a  contract  , 
authorizing  revision  of  the  national  APL  survey  items.     This  will 
facilitate  adult  competency  assessment  at  both  State  and  school 
district  levels.'    'Avo  instruments' are  now  available,  one* dealing  wit^ 
adult*  competjBncies  and  the  other  for  use  with  high  school  students. 
Additional  diagrrostic  inl'truments  for  eaqh  of  the  APL'  knqwledge  areas 
will  be  availably  from  ACT  in  December  1977.  >  ^ 

Among  those  ^eligible  to  be  serv^  by  the  State  Grant  i)rogram  are  the 
approximately^  750,000  public  ^school  students  who  drop  out  each  year  and 
who  are  therefore  eligible  to  participate.  .  Th^re  are  also  about 
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400,000  immigraats  arriving  each  .vear,  a  substantial  nii^nber  of  whom 
need  bilingual  instruction  as  wel?as  instruction  in  English  as  a 
second  language  in  order  to  function  as  citizens  in  the  United  States. 

Allotments  to  States  are  based  on  the  number  of  residei;it  adults  who  , 
have  not  completed  high  school.     The  allotments  to  the  individual  States 
and  territories  in  FY  75  ranged  from  $123,695  to  $5,925,791.  -The 
a ve^rage,  allotment  was  $1,  276,786.  -  It  remained  the  saijde  in  FY  76. 

During  FY  76  there  were  more  than  1.65  million  participants  in  adult 
education  programs  receiving  Federal  funds  through  the  State  Grant 
program.     Of  these,  about  30.5  percent  were  enrolled  in  courses 
described  as  Ei>glish  as  a  second  language.     There  were  8  percent  who 
were  in  institutions  —  hospitals,'  prisons,  etc.     Of  the  total  number 
of  participants  approximately  55  percent  were  females.     Within  the 
total  group  35  percent  were  unemployed,  and  9  percent  were  on  public 
assistance  rolls.     States  also  reported  that  about  8  .percent  recei^^ed 
certificates  of  completion  at  the  8th  grade  level,  1  peurcent  passed  the 
General  Education  Development  Test,  and  '7  percent  enrolled  in  some  other 
educational  program  as ^a  resuityof  having  been  enrolled  ±n  the  adult 
basic  or  secondary  education  program. /  . 

The  planning  phase  of  the .adult  education  clearinghouse   (ADELL  — Adult 
Education  and  Life-Long  Learning)  was  done  under  contract  w^Lth  the 
Systems  Research  Company  ^rom  July  1975  to  January  1976.     The  second 
phase,  which  focused  on  design,  was  carried  out  under  contract  with 
Northern  Illinoi^niversity  from  September '  1976  to  March  1977.  The 
"third  phase,  the  operation  of  Clearinghouse  ADELL^  will  begin  with  a 
contract  to  be'  awarded  in  October  1977  for  a  period  of  12  months.  It* 
will  provide  a  query-answering  service  early  ia  1978.  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:    ,  ^ 

Jn  October  1977  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  analyzed  data  received 
fr6m  53  States  reporting  on  the  accomplishment  of  program  objectives" 
for  fiscal  year  76.     The  purpose  was^  to  assess  States*  progress  in 
providing  improved  and  more  effective  learning  opportunities  for  , 
, disadvantaged  adults^  Many  Spates  reported  the  achievement  of  goals 
such  as  the  followir(g: 

'  tf  ^  -  •• 

1.     States  increased  the  recruitment  and  retentiort  of 
hard-to-reach  adults  most  in  need  of  basic   (grades  1-8) 
educational  services.     Extensive  recruitment  campaigns 
were  launched,  the  most  successful  of  which  included 
doorji^to-door'canvasing,  advertisements  via  the  media  "** 
apd  referrals  from  community  oarganizations  ^nd  social 
agenci'es.     Special  demonstration  projects  and  staff 
development  programs  focused  on  effective  methods  and  * 
techniques  for  reaching  and  retaining  this  population  ,  .  .  ' 
".of  adults.     Cooperative' arrangements  were  established  '  * 
with^^gefigies  'in.  order  to  provide  support  servifces   .  ^  ' 

(health,  child  care,  ^etc.) .    New  programs  were  established*    '    *  ^ 
in  poverty  areas  both  in  inner^cities  and  in  rural  communi- 
**^es.      .        ^  , 
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•2»     Imparovements  in  the  operation,  administration,  and 
jv     evaluation,  of  local  programs  was  emphasized  in  State- 
*   wide  workshops  for  local  administrative  personnel, 
^      '      State  coordinators  visit.ed  local  programs  on  the  average 
of  two  or  three  times  during  the  year  to^  verify  enroll- 
ments, compliance  ^ith  adult  education  Federal  and  State 
legislation  and  regulations,  and  the  achievement  qf 
*  objectives  established  by  local  directoa^s^r^-^  *  ^ 

3.  States  expanded  the*  number  of  vaduTt  eduMtion  classes 
through  increased  cooperative  arran^ments  with  agencies 

^  and  organizations  such  as  Community  Education,  CETA,. 
Health  Services,  Social  Services,  churches)  correctional 
♦  and  mental  insti^^ions,  and  community  action  agehcies. 

New  ^dult  learning  centers  were  started,  classes  we're 
provided  in  area  Vocational  centers,  i^nstruction  was 
offered  via  televisLon  and  mobil  vans/  and  new  programs 
were  established,  many  with  satellite  classes  in  rurai 
communities  or  other  are^s  with  small  sca'ttered  numbers 
of  adults  needing  s^i^vices. 

4.  States  increased  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  ^ 
*     instructional 'services  through  special  demonstration  and 

»     staff  development  projects.    Projects  either  trained 
personnel  or  developed  curriculum  .or  instructional 
methodology  in  the  areas  of  life-coping  skills,  adult 
^    high  school  and  APL  concepts,  and  volunteer  tutorial 
"%  training  in  reading  and  mathematics.     .        •  -  . 

Efforts  to  improve  the  quality,  outreach,  and  effectiveness  o£  program 
services  can  be  seen  in  increased  enrollments  and  retention.  Although 
States  emphasize  adult  basic  education,  the  demand  for  GED  prepara-  * 
tion  is.  growing  more  rapidly. 

In  November  1973  a  study  entitled  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program  was  cpmpleted  for  ,the  Office  of  Education  by 
Systems  Development  Carporation.     The  purpose  was  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  the  ABE  Program  on  its  priority  aroup  --  adults  from  ages 
18  to  44  years  with  less  than  8  years  of  schooling.     Beginning  in 
mid-1971  information  was  collected  on  the  ef j^ctiveness  of  ABE  in 
improving  literacy,  raising  earnings,  and  increasing  infrangible 
personal  benefits.     Data  were  gathered  apross  a  varie;ky  of  programs, 
and  a  representative  sample  of  participants  was  stvyJied  over  an 
18-roonth  period  through  a  series  of  interviews  and  basic  skills  tests. 
(Tjie  test  battery  consisted.pf  selected  portions  of  the  Test  of  Adult 
-    Basic  Education.)  / 

The  sample  included  -2, 300  students  in  200  clashes,  90  programs,  and  * 
15  States.    ^Average  scores  on  initial  tests  showe^  achievement  at* 
the  fifth  grade  level  /or  reading  and  at  the  sij^th  for  mathematics. 
Four  months  later  the  sample  was  retested.    Mean  grade  level  gains* 
between  tests  were  half  a  grade  for  readi»ng  and  three- tenths  of  a  grade  ' 
in  mathematics.     Over  one- fourth  of|  the  students  gained  a  full  grade 
^or  more  in  mathematics.     On .  the  *otJ^<er  hand,  approximately  one-third  of 
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all  students  made  no  sain  at'  air  or  even  lost  ground  during  the 
four-month  interval,  *  * 

•  Most  ABB  classes  met  in  school  buildings  2  evenings  a  week  from  . 
September  through  May,     The  average  class  session  was  about  3  hours. 
Enrollment  in  classes  in  November  1971  ranged  from  3  to  80,  with  ai) 
average  of  Ifi  &,tudents  per  class.     Students  generally  had  very  positive, 
opinions  al5out  their  ABE  experiences  and.  their  improvement  in  reading / 
wqciting,  and  mathematics.     Most  of  them  gave  ABE  credit  for  job  and 
earnings  improvements.     However,  extensive  statistical  analyses  of  the 
^ata  did  'not  indicate  any  clear  or  convincing  relationships  between 
^program  characteristics  or  classroom  methods  and  the  differential  gains 
students  made  in  earnings*  and  in  academic  achieveinen't. 

-  '  ^  ^  :  f 

In  Jline  1975  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  released  a^ 
report  to  the  Congress  on  OE's  Adult  Basic  Education  Program;  Progress 
in  Reducing  Illiteracy  and  Imp'rovements  Needed.     This  report,  which 
looked  at  the  program  since  its  inception,  in  1965,  points  put  that 
earlier  only  eight  States  operated  any  significant  adult  basic ♦ education 
programs.*    In  1965^  according  to  OE  figures,  there  were  19  States  and 
37,991  students  participating  in  the  Federal 'program.     "Two  years  later 
all  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  five  territories  con- 
ducted adult  basic  education  classed.     In  Fiscal  Year  1972,  more  than 
820,000  adults  attended  the  adult  education  programs,  44,560  evenings 
and  14,713  daytime  classes.     By  1973  enrollment  had  risen  to  nearly 
850,  OOK)  and  OE  expected  enrollment  to  reach  one  million  in  1974  ." 
Recent  reports  show  an  enrollment  of  1,221,210  adults  in  FY  75. 

^  The  report  concludes; 

Since*  it  began  in  1965,  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Program 
^ has  expanded  educational  opportunities  by  establishing 
broadly  available  programs  for  those  adults  who  want  to 
continue  their  formal  education  through  completion  of  the 
8th 'grade  and  in  some  cases  through  high  school.  Although 
the  Adult  Education  Program  has  had  positive  achievements  \ 
^as  currently  funded  and  operated  it  , is  su<5cessfully  reaching 
'only  a  small  fraction  of  those  needing  it  particularly 
among  the  more  educationally  deficient.  '  ^ 

In  February  1976  a  final  report  was  received  on  a  project  carried  out 
by  Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.     This  study/  An  Analysis  of  Selected 
Issues  in  Adult  Education,  attempted  to  define  needs  for  variaus  .types 
of  adult  education;  to  describe  current  responses  to  that  need  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels;  to  identify  and  analyze  differences 
between  need  and  response;  and  to  i"dentify  and  explor^  alternative  ^ 
roles  (policies),  for  the  Federal  government.     The  project  defined  five 
different  types  of  adult  education  —  basic,  secondary,   job- related, 
functional,  and  personal  development.  '  - 

The  study  was  based  entirely' on  secondary  data  sources  includir^  Census, 
"IjCES  adult  participation  data,  pMB  Federal  program  descriptibfis,  and 
bibliographic  information.     Economic  arid  social  analyses  ver4  made  for 
-  each  Of  the  five  types,  the ^need  was  defined,  and  the  participation 
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data  analyzed.  General  inf (Vitiation  on  the  supply  of  programs  was  .noted, 
and  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  need  and  the  supply. 

Among  the  policy  issues  discussed  are:     (1)   federal  financial  support 
for  adult  education,   (2)  varying  emphasis  on  different  types  of  adult 
education,    (3)  focusing  on  different  target  groups  such  as  women  or 
older  persons,    (4)  delivery  systems  for  adult  education,   (5)  fed^al 
legislation;  and  (6)  further  research  and  evaluation  in  adult  edfucation* 
Among  the  more  provocative  conclusions  presented  for  further  discussion 
at  the  Federal  level  are  the  following:  \  " 

•1.     Development  of  the  nations*  human  resources  through 
adult  education  is  accorded  a  very  low  national  priority 
as  measured  by  the  Federal  finanqial  support  received.  ' 


2.     After  looking  at  all  five  types\^  adult  education, 
one  concludes^  that  Federal  emphasis  sJteuld  be  selective 
in  order  to  serve  a  population  that  has  an  unmet  need. or 
to  achieve  a  particular  purpose.     There  appears  to  be 
limited  utility  in  such  broad  policy  as  that  "everyone 
should  be  literate."    While  complete  literacy  is  desirable, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved.     Further  as  social. and 
economic  conditj-ons  change,  one  ^must  anticipate  that  rela- 
tive emphases  among  the, five  types  of  adult  education  will 
change.     This  suggests  a  policy  of  flexible  administration 
to  ajT»w€r  adults*  current- needs. 


3  J    It  is  evident  that  each  group  in  so,clety  has  some' 
l^g^timate  claim  to  public  support  for  its  participation 
in  adult  education.     This  conclusion  suggests  that  no  one 
should  be  denied  entirely  ^some  public  supjJpr^  and  that  the 
balance  among  claimants  fdr  support  must  continually  b& 
adjusted  to  reflect  curreiVt  societal  conditions  and  needs. 

^4*  .  \  '  / 


or 

seem 

.  appropriate  on  the  basis  of  available  data.     It  may  well 
^   be  'that  the  pluralistic  and  often  competitive  nattire  of 
the  sy'stem  will  result  in  th$  provision  of  programs  that 
are  sensitive  to  the  many  different  needs  of  adults. 

5.^    The  data  suggest  that  the  legislative  variety  that 
jjjf'  exists  toda^  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  preserving  the 

^  .   pluralistic  approach  and  in  providing  for  the  differing 

needs  of  heterogeneous  groups  of  adCilts.     Thus  a  major 
6ver^aul  of  Federal  a^dult  eduction  legislation  is  probably 
*  not^  required^ at  this  time. 

{     .  .'^  • 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation'- Studies: 

Evaluation^of  State  Graht  Program  planned  for  FY  78 
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sources  of  Evaluation  Data>  ^  ^  . 

Annual  State  i^^>nri^hce  and  Financial  Reports  g 

Regional  Office  Reports  on  Site-Visits  to  Programs  and  State  Departments 
HEW  Reports  on  State  Program  Audits 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

f 

Program  Ijame;  '  ^  y 

fcareer  Educatdon  ' 

'  Legislation;  _    Expiration  Date: 

P.L*  531,  83rd, Congress,  as  Sei)tember  30,  1978 

amended.     P.L.  93-380,  Section  402 
and  Secti^  406* 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION         *  APPROPRIATION 

,    1975  $     15,000,000  $  10,000,000 

1976  *15,000,aD0  10,135,000 

1977  '  '  15,000,000  10,135,000 
197v8  15,0<S0,000  10,135,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives'; 

Section  406  establishes  as  policy  that:     (1)  When  every  child  has 
completed  secondary  school,  he  should  be  prepared  for  gainful  or  maximum 
employment  and  full  participation  in  3Pciety  according  to  his  or  her 
ability^   (2)  local ^educational  agencies  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
'  such  preparation  for  all  students,  and  .(3)  each  State  and  local  agency 
should  offer  programs  of  career  education  which  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  options  designed  to  prepare  each  child  for  maximum  employment  and 
participation.     It  is  the  purpose  of  Section  406  to  assist  in  ,achieving 
these 'policies  through  the  following  activities:  c 

.  ■  •  x 

,1*     Developing  information,  on  needs  for  career  education 

2.     Promoting  a  national  dialogue  which  will  encourage  ^ 
State  and  local  agencies  to  determine  and  adopt  the  best 
career  education  approach  for  children  they  serve 

Assessing  the  status  of  career 'education  programs  and 
practices,  including  a  reassessment  of  stereotying  of 
'career  opportunities  by  race*  or  sex 

*  During  FY  75  this  Program  operated  bnder  the  authority  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act.     During  FY  76  it  operated  under  the  Special  Project 
Act,  Public  Law  9  3-380/  Section  402.     Under  the  latter  Act,  half  of 
the  Special  Projects  funds  go  directly  to  the  Commissioner  for  use  in 
contracts  and  the  other  half  go  to  the  programs  named  in  that  Act, 
one  of  which  is  Career  Education.     For  FY  77  the  program  received  $7 
million  from  the  Commissioner's  share  of  the  funds,  which  must  be  used 
for  contracts,  and  $3,135,000  as  one  of  the  special  programs,  which 
ftmds  may  be  used  for  grants  under  Section  406. 
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4.  Providing  for  demonstration  of  the  best  current  career 
education  pifograms  and  practices  by  developing  and  testing 
exemplary  programs  and  practices  based  on  varying  theories 


5.     P^^^/iding  training  and  retraining  of  persons  to  conduct 
career  education  programs  . 

r 

*        6*     Developing  State  and  local  plans  for  implementing  career 
education  programs 

In  addition  to  its  stated  purpose  o^^Bthorizing  the  implementing  activi- 
ties mentioned  above,  the  law  also:'^R  set  up  a  National  Advisory 
tquncil  on  Career  Education;    (2j  esta^Rshed  an  Office  of  Career  Educa- 
tion within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education;    (3)  authoriz6/<i  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  J  institutions  of 
higher  education,  "and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  for 
demonstration  project^;    (4)  authorized  the  Commissions:  to  make  grants 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  State  planning  projects;  and  (5) 
mandat.ed  a  survey  of  GairSll"^^ucat:ion.      (This  survey  was  completed  and 
forwarded  to  the  Condfress  in  M^s^y  1976.) 

Program  Opqt^tions; 

Applications'^for  demonstration  projects  and  for  State  planning  projects 
are  received'  from  eligible  agenc'es  and  institutions  in  the  field.  Those 
to  be  funded  are  selected  by  review  panels  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
having  to  do  with  the  following^     (I)  evidence,  of  need,   (2)  practica- 
bility and  measurability  of  objectives,  ,(3)  quality  of  operational 
plan,    (4) .interaction  between  education  and  the  world  of  work,  (5) 
quality^@t  evaluation  plan,    (6)  extent  to  which  project  is  exemjalary, 
(7)  quality  of , personnel ,  and   (8)  extent  to  which  the  budget  i-s  reasonabl 

In  addition  to  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  her/his  project  and 
determining,  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  were  accomplished,  each 
applicant  is  ^responsible  for  providing  a  final  report  on  his/her  efforts 
and  for  incorporating  a  plan  to  disseminate  information  to  others  during 
the  course  of  the  project  as  well  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  grant 
period. 

Program  Scope;  -  m  .  * 

FY  77  funds  were  used  to  support  13^  career  education  projects  covering 
six  (Categories  of  activities.     Th^first  five  categories  consist  of 
86  demonst;ration  project-s  'in  K-IZ  programs ,  senior  high  school  and 
beyond,  methods  and  techniques/for  special  groups,  teacher  training, 
and  communicating  career  education  concepts.  >  The  sixth.  (Category 
consists  of  53  projects  to  develop  State  plans  fpr  career  education". 

The  average  grant  for  a  demonstration  project  is  approximately  $88,000^ 
and  the  average  for  a  State  planning  project  is  $47,000.    Theire  are 
demonstrations  in  almost  every  State  and  planning  projacts  in  all  States 
and  territories  except  Louisiana  and  Samoa. 

/ 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress ; 

Section  406  of  P.L.  93-380  gave  as  its  purpose  the  implementation  of 
stated  Career  Education  policies  through  six  specified  activities. 
Evidence  is  available  of  substantial  progress  in  all  of  the  first  five 
activities.    Work  in  the  sixth  activity,  developing  Sfate  and  local 
plans,  was  .authorized  for  FY  76  and  FY  77  only,  according  to  the  law, 
a*nd  this  has  also  been  langely  accomplished.  - 

The  Office  of  Career  Edtcation  has  established  within  its  Offices  a 
library  consisting  of  approximately  3,000  pieces  of  noji-commercial 
material  on  career  education.     These  curricula,  workbooks,  teacher 
training  outlines,  etc.,  have  been  sent  in  by  practitioners  across  the 
country*    All  materials  have  now  been  indexed  according  to  a  classifica- 
tion scheme  which  provides  an  indexed  card  for  each  piece  with  40  ke^ 
descriptors,  "including  items  related  to  sex  and  race  stereotyping. 

In  19.75  the  Office  of  Education  issued  a'  policy  paper.  An  Introduction  , 
to  Career  Edudation,  which  provided  OE's  first  comprehensive  conceptual 
statement  on  Career  Education.     There  were  six  additional  concept 
papers  in  FY  75,  four  i^i  FY  76,  and  eight  in  FY  77.     In  addition,  the 
Office  of  Career  Education  issued  13  booklets  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  other  topics.    'All  of  these  publications  contribute  to  the  stated 
'intent  of  the  law  concerning  the  promotion  of  a  national  dialogue  on 
Career  Education,  as  do  the  66  "mirii-conf erlnces"  held  to  date* 

Technical  assistance  in  evaluation  as  a  means  of  improving  program* 
effectiveness  was  first  provided  by  OCE  to  the  directors  of  lopal 
projects  through  an  evaluation  handbook.     It  was  developed  by  the  Office 
of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  under  a  contract  with  Develop- 
ment Associates,  Inc.     This  how- to-do-it  publication  grew  out  of  an 
evaluation  of  prototype  careef  education  projects  supported  under  Part 
D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.     It  was  f ie;Ld-tested  during^  FY  75, 
and  the  final  version,   Evaluatibn 'and  Educational  Decision-Making.;  A 
Functional  Guide  to  Evaluating  Career  Education,  was  widely  distributed 
in  FY  76. 

Additional  technical  assistance  was  provided  to  X5  career  education 
demonstration  sites  through  a  contract  awarded  to  the  National  Testing 
Service  of  Durham,  North  Carolina.     This  project,  which  wilT  end  in 
September  1977,  will  provide,  in  addition  to  improved  evaluation  at 
15  sites,  an  evaluation  training  procedure  and  manual,  refined  instrument 
tiation  to  measure  career  education  effectiveness,  and  a  model  which  can 
be  used        other  demonstration  sites.  P    ^  ^  ' 


Further  attention  to  improving  program  effectiveness  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  each  director  of  a  new  demonstration  project  attends 
conference  at  which  a  ma'jor  blocjc  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
designing  an  jgequte  evaluation  for  her/his-. particular  project.  In 
addition,  two  "mini-conferences"  have  b^en  held  on  evaluation  in  career 
education.*    The  results  hSve  been  published  in  a  monog&aph  entitled 
Perspectives  on  the  Problem  of  Evaluation  i'n  Career  Education. 

ERIC     '  .  '     I  \ 


Two  , special  analyses  of  evaluations  already  completed  by  individuals  in 
the  field  were  made  by  OCE  staff  members.  -In  May  1977  OCE  i^ssued  the 
, publication  Career  Education  and  Basic  Academic  Achievement;  A 
Qescriptive  Analysis  of  the  Research,  which  looks  at  the  effects  on  ' 
basic  skills,  in. this  case  reading  and  mathematics,  when  career  educa- 
tion ^is  infused  ,throughout--the  curriculum,.  Thirty-eight  studies  were 
examined.     Of  the  38,  there  w\sre  19  which  offered  positive  ^evidence 
that  career  education  was  associated  with  increased  academic  achievement 
Xn  studenits.    .There  were  15  studies  which  were  mode^-ately  supportive  of 
that  proposition,  and  four  studies  indicated  that  there  was  little  or 
no  effect.     Th^  second  publication,  which  also  appeared  in  May  1977,/  was 
A  Preview  of  Career  Education  Evaluation  Studies «     It  examined  a  wide 
ran^  of  evaluations  having^  to  do  with  career  awareness  and  career 
decision-making  and  found  several  studies  which' reported  that  older 
students  who  had  participated  in  career  education  projects  achieved  gains 
in  occupational,  information,  attitudes  toward  wotk,  career  maturity, 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work,  and  reality  about  their  career  planjjiing* 
Findings  were  similarly  positive.     Students' who  had  participated  ae  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  were  better  able  to  make  decisions  which 
required  analysis  of  their  own  abilities,  of  occupational  roles,  and  of 
the  relationship  of  self  to  career  plans/        -  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

The  Office  bf  Career  Education  is  financing  a  new  project  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation.     A  contract  for 
the  "Ide/itif  icatio*n  of '  Evaluated,  Exemplary  Activities  in  Career  Educa- 
tion'^TC^- 12)  "  has  been  awarded  to  .tVie  American  Institutes  for  Research 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calfornia\     Starting  in  August  1977,  this  effort  will  make 
a  nationwide  search  for  evaluations  which  show  positive  effects  of  career 
education  activities  and  will  analyze  them  in  order  to  identify  those 
activities  which  can  meet  the  Education  HLvision's  standards  for  dissemi- 
natioif.     The  project  will  also  provide  a- discussion  of  the  problems 
endo.untered  in  evaluation^  by  local  project  staff  and 'will  of  fer  solutions 
as  well  as  models  for  evaluating  specific  types  of  career'e^jducation 
activities  wh»h  are  popular  but  have  peen  ^pund  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Sources  of-^^^uation  Data;         *  -  .  . 


Proje^Jt  reports  from  grantees   (Interim  reports  of  January  1977  and 
final  reports/of  September  1977). 

/         1         ^  ; 

synthesizing  Carfeer  Education  Evaluation  Results.     New  Educational 
Directions,  inc.     Crawfordsville,   Indiana.     April  1977.  (Grant 
#0007604329) 

Care'er  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  1974-75;  A  National  Survey. 
American  institutes  for  Resea'rch.  Palo  Alto,  California.  May  1976. 
(Contract  #OEC-300-^750-.245) 
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J.  ■ Evaluation  of  Developmental  Programs 


The  programs  grouped  under  this  broad^category  are  generally  \ 
regarded  as  resource  development  programs  and  programs  that  deal 
with  special  problems,  ^although  these  -groupings  are  not  very  precise • 
Irjcluded  are:     Teacher  Training  Progtams/  the  Right  To  Re^d  Program,  - 
Library  Programs,  ^ndiSn  Education,  Educational  Television,  and  those 
listed  under  the  SpeciaJ.  Projects  Act,  '^i^tle  IV,  P.L.  93-380  (Metric 
Education,  Gifted  and  Talented  Children>  Community 'Schools^  Consum^rjsJ^ 
|)ducation.  Women's  Equity  in  Education,  j^and:  Arts  in  Education). 

^Teapher  Training .  *  ,         ^  * 

With^  the  exception  of  Teacher  Corps,  most  tfeacher  training 
programs  were  being  phased  out  during  FY  76  because  of  the  surplus  of 
teachers.     Teacher  Corps  itself  ij^  being  redirected  from  the  training 
of  new  teach'ers  to  retraining  those  who  are  alreatdy  .teaching  •  Sections 
.151  and  153  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976,  however,  added  new 
authorizations  for  teacher  training  which  may  be  implemented  in  future 
y^ars.  .  "  ^  ^   ,       -  *  , 

In  the  area  of  Teacher  Training,  a  study  of  graduates  of  the 
sixth  cycle  of  Teacher  Corps  has  been  completed.     The  study  shows  that 
Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  superior  to  control  groviV, teachers  on 
many  of  the  teacher  performance  varaibles  desired  by  TB|cher  Corps. 
The  Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  most  different' from  control  group 
teachers  in  terms  of   (a)  developing  ethnically  relevant  curricula, 
(b)   using  comnvunity  resources  in  teaching  and  initiating  contact  with 
, parents,  and   (c)  having  positive  attitudes  about  reading  development 
and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  society. 

^   \ These  variables  reflect  a  spec^l  concern  about  low-income 
minority  group  children  on  the  part        Teacher  Corps.     However,  there 
were  no'  differences  in  such  areas  as  Oeing  a  change  agent  in  the 
'school  or  the  interaction  between  teacner  and  pupils  in  the  classroom, 
as  assesse^d  by  the  teacher  performance  Jmeasures  used 'in  the  study. 
Further,*  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  Teacher  Corps 
and  control  group  classes  on  any  readi/g  ipeasure,  despite  a  greater 
.emphasis  on  reading  instruction  and  academic  subject  ma  titer  on  the 
par^  of  control  group  teachers  in  grad'es  2-3.^  Teacher  Corps  graduates, 
however,  were  able  to  bring  about  changes  in  a  child's  self -concept 
that  were  significantly  greater  than  changes  brought  about  by  control 
group  teachers.     These  changes  consisted  of  observed  expressions  of 
greater  happiness  and  greater  self-worth  in  the  classroom,  and  better 
scores  on  important  subscales  of  the  Piens-Harris  self -concept  scale. 

Educational  Television 

,  Because  OE  has  not  Jiad  a  clear  de*f inition  of  the  Federal  role 
in'  education  television  programming,  a  planning  study  was  initiated. 
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Among  the^  more  important  findings  was  that  the  comitron  OE  practice  of 
limiting ^grants  to  3  years  is  counter  productive.     It  was  found 
wasteful  to  pay  the  tremendous  start-up  costs  of  a  high-quality  ^ 
purposive  television ^series  for  a  single  broadcast  season,  and  then 
^    withdraw  support  to  fund  other  projects.    A  fair  market  trial  can 

take  4  to  5  y,ears.     Experience  at  the  Children's  Television  Workshop 
(CTW)  indicates  that  ^it  takes  1  to  2  Shears  just  to  pre^re  a  major 
purposive  series  for  national  distribution,  and  then  it.  takes  2  to  3 
years  of  promotion  and  remake  to  determine  how  well  it  can  do  in  the 
marketplace,  and  whether  or  not  it  can  develop  convinving  levels  of 
consumer  demand  for  continued  services.     A  limited-channel  distribution 
system  can  only  accept  a  limited  number  of  series.     These  few  should  ' 
be  well-funded  in  the  first  place,  and  funded  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  provide  a  fair  market . trial.     At  present  there  is  no 
apparent^  policy  answer  to  the  question  of  continuing  support  in  case 
an  experimental  series  succeeds. 

In  the  area  o'f  support  for  eaucational  broadcast  facilities,  one 
research  project,   "Areapop  II, '^is  currently  underway.     This  project 
is  designed  to  link  accurate  information  on  300  planned  and  existing 
public  TV  sta^flons'  signal  coverage  patterns  with,  demographic  informa- 
tion on  the  population  within  coverage,  areas.     The  study  will  also 
allow  for .f ollow~on  simulation  activity  which  will  predict  how  given 
4  changes  in  a  s'tation's  transmission  facilities  will  affect  a  station's 
coverage.     Output  from  the  study  will  include  signdl  coverage  contours 
plotted  on  acetate  ovefrlays  and  overlaid  onto  maps,  corresponding 
demographic  information,  and* all  computer  software  documentation. 
Re^sults  will  be  used  by  OE  for  legislative  planning  and  budget  justi- 
fication, by  the  Educational  Broadcast  Facilities  Program  for  program 
planning,  and  by 'key  TV  station  managers  for  facilities  planning. 

Another  study  currently  in  progress  w^-ll  assess  the  viewership 
of  the  ESAA-TV  program  and  determine  quatitatively  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  program's  audience.     A  third  study  to  be  awarded 
in  FY  77  will  examine  the  production,  distribution,  and  financing  of 
ESAA-TV  programs  and  identify  obstacles  to  broadened  or  increased 

S'ewership.     A  fourth  study,  now  binder  consideration,  would  assess' 
pact  by  measuring  cognitive  and  affective  changes  among  viewers  of 
ESAA-^  programs.     These  later  studies  ^do  not  directly  include 
programs  funded* by  the  Educational  Television  Program;  however,  due  ' 
to  similarity  of  projects  funded  (i.e.,  purposive  children^'s* televi- 
sion) ,  it  is ^expected  that  a  portion  of  the  results  of  these  later 
studies  will  provide  program  guidance  and  direction  to  the  Educational 
Television  Program.. 

The  Right-To-Read  Program 

This  has  been -ai  catalytic,  demonstration  program* intended  to 
stimulate  a  national  effort  to  eliminate  functional  illiteracy.     As  — ^ 
such,   thejre  was  and  is  expectation  that  'it  would  have  impact  beyond 
the  level  normally  expected  for  a  program  of  its  size.     It  is 
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anticipated  that  thl3i  general  strategy  will  be  continued  in  the  future. 
^    Library  Programs  ^  ^  ^ 

Recent  studies  have  indicated  that  Federal  library  programs  have 
been  successful  in  delivering  library  services  to  special  target 
groups  and  that  the  Federal  programs  have  stimulated  State,  local  and 
private  support  both  ^or  public  and  school  libraries.     The  studie^ 
have  also  indicated  that  the  Federal ^presence  has  been  important  in 
providing  coordination  and  direction  to  State  and  local  efforts.  • 

y       '  ,  •  ^ 

Indian  Education  ,  ^  V  & 

'  P.L.  93-380  enacted  an  expanded  Indian  education  program.  Most 
efforts,  so  far  have  focused  on  implementation  including  the 
develdpment  of  regulations  and  the  establishment  of 'a  data  baseband' 
information  system.    A  current  study  is. examining  the  effectiveness 
of  the  efforts  to  implement  the  program  of  support  to  LEAs  (lEA,,  Part^  A) 


>ecial  Projects 

\  • 

Section  402  of  P.L.  93-3§0  created  the  Special  Projects  Act  which 
authorized  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  special  projects  through  , 
grants  and  contracts:  *  ^  .  . 

'    (1)  to  experiAieht  with  new  educational  and  administrative 
methods,  techniques,  and  practices;  , 

(2)  to  meet  special  or  unique  educational  needs  or  problems; 

and     '  *  , 

(3)  -to  place  a  special  emphasis  on  national  educational 
priorities. 

The  following  programs  were  included  under  the  Act: 

A.     Education  for  the  Use  of  the  Metric  System  of 

Measurement  .  * 
♦ 

A  program  to  encpur^e  educational  agencies  and  ^ 
institutions  to  prepare  students  to  use  the  metrip  ^.p 
system  of  measurement     ^  '  '       '  y 

B>v  C3if  ted  arid  Talented  Children 


A  progr^  for  the  education  of  gifted  and  taleptedC^ 
children  through  grants  to  the  States  for  ^such  purpose 

C.    -Community  Schools 

\       A  program  of  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  planning,  establishing,,  expanding, 
and  operating  community  education  pro*grams  v  > 
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Career 'Mucation-      ,        ^  • 

A  program  to  proinote  a  national^dialogue  on  career 
education,  Assess  lt,s  status,  provide  for  demonstra- 
tions of,  the  best  programs,  and  develop  S^te  plans 
for  iit^lementing  career  education  in  th^^ublic 
schools    .       ^       '  , 

Consumers '  Education         u      ^  \   \*  ^ 

A  program  of  grants  and  contracts  designed  to  provide  " 
consumer  education  ta'the  public  ^         •  c 

Women's  Equitylin  Eduction  -        ^'  ^ 

A  program. of  giants  and  contracts  designed  to  pr6vide 
..e^duca^ional  equity  for  women  in  the  United  Sta^s 

Arts -in  Education  Progr^s  * 

A  program  of  grants  anj3  contracts  designed  tp  assist  ' 
and  encomrage  the  use  of  the  arts:  in  elementary  and 
sepondari^school  programs.    With  the  exception ^of  t^e 
Career  Education  Prog^ram,  which  is  discussed  aiove 
under  Occupational  I'rograms,  none  of  these  progreuns 
have  been  evalifated  because  of  their*  newness,   ' However 
there  is  4  mandated  study  in  process  of  se»  discrimina- 
tion irr  education.     This  is  beings-carried  out  by  , the 
"V^ational  Center  for  Edupatiohal  Statistics,     In  addition^ 
a  mandated  study  of  th^  Community  Schoojs  Pxogram, 
cu;t:rently  conducted  by  tVie  Office  of  Planning,  Biidgetihg, 
ahd  "Evaluation  is  currently  underway.     It  will"  be  corc^le- 
tedT.  in  the  early  spring  of  i978,    .  ;  • 


ANNUAIi  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON. 
EDUCATION  5ROGR4MS 


feogrcun  Ncune;  - 

Teac^her  Corps  Program  * 

Legi  sla  t  ion^;^^  ^ 

Part  A      of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  (Title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education' Act  of  . 
"  ,1965  (P'.L^  8§-329)  as  amended)  , 
'and  P.L.  93-380,  Title  V,  ^ 
Section  511-514.  ' 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


4  ' 


Expiration  Date; 
FY- 1979 


YEAR 

'AUTHORIZAy^N  ' 

APPROPRIATION. 

1^66 

^  $*  36,100,000 

$  ^  9,500v000 

1967.   '  , 

,    64,715,000  , 

li;324,000 

1968 

:  3-3,000,000 

13,-500,000 

.1969 

46,000,000 

^    20^900,  000. 
21,737/000 

-  1970 

80-,  000,  000 

1971 

>  100,0p0,0fl'0* 

30,800,000 

'  1972  * 

100,000,000' 

37,435,000 

1973 

37,500,000 

37,500,000 

,1974.'    ^  ^ 

37,500,000  ' 

•  37,500,000 

1975     :  . 

37,50,0,000 
37,5'00,0(n}  ■ 

•      ^  37,500,000 

^  1976 

37,SOO,o6'jO 

'  ,    50,  000,000 

V  3.7, 5,00, 000 

'37, 500, boa 

75,000,000 

Program  Goals  and^Qt^jectiyes : 


The  purposes  of  Teaehar  Corps  as  stated  in  the  legislation  are  to 
strengthen  tKe  educati^dhal  ^opportui^ities  available  to  children  in 
areas  ha vio4  concentrations  of  low-income  famili^s,  to  ei\courage 
-colleges  and  universities  .to  broaden  their  ^rogrcims  of  teacher 
prepafation(,  and  to  encourage  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
local  educational  agencies^ to  improve  programs  of  training  and 
retrainingffor  tteachers  and  teacher  aidds  by  — 

'  '     '      /  ^  ^    "    '  > 

'(1)  .attracting  arfd  training*  qualified  teachers  who  will 
be  made 'available  to  local  educational  agencies  for  ^  • 
• •  ^  teaching  in  such  areas;  '     .  ,  - 

(2)  attracting  and  training  inexperienced*  teacher 
\J^interns' who  will*  jiet^ade' available  for  teaching  and 

.inservice  ti^^rving  to  local  educational  agencies  in  '  ^ 

such  areas  in  te^ms  led  by  an  experienced  teacher; 
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'  -     (37  'attracting  volvinteers  to  serve  as  part-time  tv>tors 
or  full-time  ^instructional  assistants^  in  programs 
^  ^       carried  out  by  local  educational  agencies  ^nd  institu- 
tions of  hiaher  edification  ^drving' such  areas; 

(4)  attracting  and^lrt^aining  educational\personnel  td' 
pr^o^^ide  releyant  remedial,  basic,  and  secondary  "  * 

V^^^pational  training,  i^ludir^  literacy^a'nd  conununica- 
j  'tion  skills,"  for  juvenile  delinquents,  youth  offenders, 
(         and, adult  cjriminal^of fenders;^  and      '  • 

^         (5\  supporting  demonstration  projects  for  retrai^iing 
expe;rienQed  teachers  and  teacher  aides  serving  iri 
'  local  educational  agencies.  '  n 

\       '       *  -  '  .     .  ; 
..'This  last^gp^I",'  reflecting,  changes  introduced  by  the  1974  amendment's, 
t)ro.adehs  the  Teachey  Corps  mission  in-'two  significant  aspects. \First 
is^the  inclusion  of  specific  authority  for  the  retraining  of  experi- 
<  en'c^d  teacher^  and  t'eacher  aides.     Seqond,  each  Teacher  Corps  project 
.  wil]\^  emphasize  the  demonstration  of  new  programs  and  practices  which 
.  '  emphasiz^  lAe  linkages  ^etwedTn  preservice  and  inservic6  and  which 
.   inyojLvelthe^ total  |aculty  of  a  site  school.     Typical  program  elements 
include  flexible,  models  of  ^teacher  education  based  on  performance 
critei^ia;  the  det^elopment  of  collaborative  decision-making  procedures 
ass\^,ring  parity-fo  €ife'  participating  college  or  university,  community 
served  *by  the  project,  and,  loc^l  edCicational  agency;  the  .development 
of  a  community  component  which  seeks  to'  lessen  the  4i3tance  between 
the  institiktions  and  community  by  providing  educational  services  / 
,  beyond  the  school  walls  and  involving  parents  in  the  classroom 
program*  the  demonstration  of  a  ma^br  tea^cher  training  thrtst  or 
'framew6rk   (CBTE,/mliItidi,sciplinary,  research  based,  etc.)   for  the 
demonstration  of  an  integrated  program  of  training  and  retraining; 
^*and  an  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  the  management  function  within 
'  the.  coot)eratihg  agencies  for>  the  delivery  of  educational  personnel 
and  retraining  services'! 

It  H  important  to  \note  that  in.  the  coming  .year  (PY  78)  Teacher 
Corps  ^g^als  and  objectives  will  be  expanded  'to  include  demonstration  ' 
of  training  and  retrai^ng  piJ-ograms  for  all  educational'  personnel 
invgrades  „K-12,  in  institution3 , pf  higher  education, ,and  in  coramuni- 
^tid3  served  by  the'se  programs.  -T^se -demonstration  programs  will  . 
.  be  .implemented  over  a  5  year  gr^tnt  period.     Planning  tp  meet  this  ] 
broader,  more  inclusive  mandate  has  bteen  in  process  duri)[ig  FY  7^^.  ' 

Proqjrain  Operations;  *  '  > 

^  Teacher  Corps  awards  grants  to  an  institution  of  "higher  education  ^ 
and  a  local  educational  agency,  either  of  wftdch  may  be 'the  prime 

•^grantee,  \to  cooperatively  mount  and  operate  a"^  project  which  will   '  * 
be  managed  CQlldJaoif^tively ./  The  project  governance  structure 
\nc^des  representatives  of \the  community  served  by  the  project. 
AwaFite  are ^cur rent ly  made  each  year  for  a  2  year  project  duration,. 
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subject  to  satisfactory  performance  during  4?he. first  year  and  ^ 
.negotiations  of  the  second  year  budget. ,  Prdjeffts  operate  more  or 
less  independently,  ^receiving  guiji^nce  from  thd  program  specialist 
assigned  mon?it6ring  responsibility  within  the  Teacher  Corps  office, 
and  submitting 'quarter Jy  reports  of  progress.  Geographically 
contigugiis  projects  ar^  orgapi^^  into  "networks,'*  seeking  to  find 
oost-benef icial  ^nd  efficient  .ways  to  meet'  mutual  needs  for  improving 
management  for  coiranun^ation  and  si&rvices.     Teacher'  Corps  also  supports' 
V2y:ious  technical  and  developmental  services  to* assist  pnojects.  These 
include,  several  recruitment,  technical  assistance,  and  referral 
centers,  annual  national  conferences  and  staff  training  effort  ,-''^d 
a-^Corps  Member  .Training  .Institute,  providing  a  single  site  preservice 
experience  fot  all  new  interns  and  team  leaders. 

Program  S^ope:  ^        -  ,  ^  *^  ' 

During  Fiscal  year  .*1973'-  the  "yeacher  Corps  had  117  operational 
'projects,    'Thesfe  pz^oj^v^s  were.  Ipcated^  in  109  school  districts,  108 
institutions  of  hig^her  education^  6  State  Det>cirtmehts  of  Education, 
includ^-ng  JJuam  ^and  Pu^rto"*Rioo,  for  a  total  of  223  -^rogect  slices. 
In  addition,  5.8  new^  grojects  were  funded  in  55  IHE's',  57  school 
distri'cts,*  and  one  Stlte  Departm^t  of  Corrections.     Teacher  Corps 

*  fe^rojects,  through  differentiated  staffing  anc^  individualized 
instructional  activities, ^dir^tly  affected  the  learning  experience 
of  apptoximatelV  7>00,  00*0  children.'    Appr;oximately  80  percent  of  these 
children'^re  from  elementary*  schools.     Projects  impacted  on  special 
clientele  ^^?u^  such  asr  bilingual  children*  (25  project^  ,  Indian 
children  OTB^ljects)  ,  and  qgildr^l/in  correctional  institutions 

(11  projece^T    Te'^acher  .Corps  ^Is^^upported  a  special  program  which 
encouraged^igh  school  and  .college  -students,  parents  and  other 
community  residents  , to  serve  as  tutors  or  instructional  a'^sistant^ 
for  children  in  disadvantaged  ^areafe.  ,       \  '        '  *  *  /        •  *  i 

Program  E^ectiveness  and  Progress       ^  *   -   ^  ^ 

1,.     An. Assessment  of  Teacher  Corps  t August  197  0);.     The  purpose  of   ^  ^ 
this  study  w.as  to  determine  the  extent  to  ^ion  Teacher  Corps  wa^  ^ 
achieving^  its  stated  goals^  and  objecjt^ives ,  "^nd  to  attempt  to    .    *  ' 
identify- program  characteristics  that  contribute  to  success  or^  failure^ 
Ten  sample*  pro  jects*  were  evaluated  according  ^to  the  .extent  ^to  which 
45'  process  objectives   (based  on  seven,  general'  legislative  goals) 
were  being  met,  and  according  to  measures  on  six  dichotomous  structured 
prpgram  variables.     Data  collection  consisted  pf  oh-site  interviews 
with  project .participants  and i questionnaires.-    Results ^indicated  that 
Teacher  Corp^  was  successful  in  meeting^  dnly  som^  of  its  goals.  *  ^ 
Progress  had  been  i^^de  in^.fecruiti^ig  .highly  motivated  student  teachers^ 
^and  placing  them  in  schools  serving  low-income  araas;^  thus  providing 
more  instructional  sei^vices  tcj  the  community^^    'However,  the^-e  was 

•  little  evidence  ,that  the  more  ambitious  legislative  goals  'were  being 
achieved.   .For  examftle,  increased  Cooperation  among  school -districts, 
universities,  and  oommuni ties  bging  served  ^^peared' to* i^e  short-term, 
and^Teacher  Corps  practices  were  not  being  adopted  by  cooperating 
uni^rsities.  ,     •  .  "\  ' 
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*  2.     Louisville^  KentxicXyy  Cycle  V  Project  (June  1971)  ,     The  major 
thyust  of  this  project  was  to,  strengthen  educational  opportunities  in 
inner^city  schopls  by  training^^^mT  Teacher ,  Corps  intetns  to  become 
workin<j  partners  on  10  member  Caching  teams  •     Three  to  J5  teaching 
teams >  in  each  of  six  elepientary  schools  w.ere  <:omposed  of  one  » 

"  experienced  6oordinati'ng  teacher  (team  leader),  ano^ther  experienced 
teacher  (staff  teacher),   four  Teacher  Corps  interns',  two  para-, 
prdf essionals,'  and  student  teachers  when  available.     Each  team 
instructed  approximately  100  children  in  an  open  .learning  environment. 

During  the  f\rst  year  of  the  Cycl%  V  '^eacher  Corps  project,  only  17 
perc^t  of  the  elementary  classes   (grades  2-6)   in  project  schools  had 
an  increase  of  0,7  years  or  more  in  the  total  reading  achievement  mean- 
But,   in  the  second  year  of  the  project  this  percentage  had  more' than, 
tripled  tol 54  .percent  of  the  classes  haying  an  increase  of  0.7  year§  or 
more.     The! percentage  indicating  a  year  or  more  of  growth  advanced 

•  ^  *from  on,lyV4  to  18/ percent,  '  ,  , 

Other  signi-flcant  advantages'  resulting  either  totally  or  partially, 
frbm  tH^^^Teacher  Corps  project  include :        ,    .  ^  ^  ^ 

*   »1.     a  lowered' pUpil-teach'er  ratiO;*by  using,  differenti- . 

ated  staffing  *  7 

•  "    -  ,      \       ,    V  '  ' 

2.  increased  individualization  of  instruction ^and 
increasea^  programs  for"  children- wi?h  specials' needs 

3,  improved  pupil  attitude  toward  school  and*Wlf-  '  '  ' 
concepts  according  to  pre-  an^  post-test  datay^ 

1  '  '   *  *         '  *       .  ^ 

**  *   *    4.  ^  more  creativity  and  innovaticin  in  the  ^choals  due 
*•  ^      to  the  wide  j:ai\ge^  of  background  of  Corps  -members 

5.     an  expanding  behavior  'modification  program  (Swinging 
.    Dopr)  initiated  by  Cycle  ,V  interns  to  encourage  students 
to  remain  in  the  ^jrhool  System  '     '    J>       '  /' 

neighborhood  school  boards  as  ah  integral  part  of       "  »  . 
^      local  achool  decision-making*        i  ^  (  * 

*  / 

^     7.    -closer  communication  and  cooperation  between  universi- 
-       ties  and  the  scfioor  district  '  .     •  *  . 

8,*    development  of  .a  10-yeai;  plarNfor  spre^d^b  team 
1  '      teachihg  and  differentiated  'staffing  in,  the  TTTstrict  '  ♦ 

3i    Assessment  o^*  the  Teacher  ^QJ^PS  Program  (July  *1972)  The 
Comptfcrlder  Ge^^ft^al '  s  Office  issued  a  report  to  the  Congress  in 
July  1972.  concerning  the  a'^sessment  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program 
njade  ty  •  the  Gejieral  Accounting* p^f'ice  (GAO)  •     The  study  consisted 

a  review' of  Tpacher  Corps  projects  at  seven  institutions  of  higher 
•  education  and  the  respective  participating' focal  education  ager^cies.  ^ 
•Arso,  a  ^uesticjnn^ire  yas  sent  to  all  Cori^s  members  in  the  H^tiOn 
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who  had  completted  their  internships  in  1968  and  1969.     A  total  df 
550  responded  to  the  questionnaire.'  The  findings' and  conclusions^ are 
grouped  according  to  the  two  ma jor ^^rogram  purposes  as  follows: 


Strengthening  educational  oppcjrtuni.ties  ;  ^ 

-  The  GAO  found  that  the  program  strengthened  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  children  of  low-income  » 
families  who  attended  school  where  Corps  members  were 
"assigned.    -Coifps  mofnbefs  provided  -more  ind'ividualized 
•instructio'n,  used  new  te^aching  methods,  and  expanded 
clkssroom  and  extracurricular "activities .     Some  of  the- 
Teacher  Corps  approaches  to  educati^  qhildren  were  > 
.continued  by  the  school  districts  after  Corps  members'  * 
completed  their  assignments.     Other  app^feches  were  ^  ^ 
discontinued  because  the  school  distric«^either  had 
not  det^rniiijed  their  usefulness  or  did  not  ha^e  sufficient 
stciff  aixd  financial  resources  to  car4:y  them'  on.    .Corps  ^ 
meinbeirs^gener'ally  became  involved-^with  various  types  of 
^pducational  coiranunity  activities  wbich  most  Corps 
.  mgpbers  believe  l|ad  been  a  benefit  to  both  child}:,Qn  and 
adults.  *  Some  bdlieved,  however,  that  the  activities  '  *  ^ 
yerd  of  J-ittle  or  no  benefit  due.  to  poor  plannin'g^- and 
iacJc  of  community  support?    A  majority  of  the  interns 
wha*graduated  from  the  program  rem^lneci  in  the- f ie*ld  of 
educa'tion.     Mbst  of  these  j.njberns  took  Reaching  positions 
In  schools  serving  l^w^rincqrae  areas,  >     ^  ' 


Broadening  teacher- training/program     *  > 


The  GAO  .s.tudy  indicates  that' the  program  had  some 'success 
in  broa'dening  teacher  ,  preparation  programs  at  ^institutions^  ' 
of  higher '  edAiccition.    All  seven.  institul5.6ns,^de"  some 
r  changes  in  their  regular,  teacher,  preparation  program  as  - 

^esiUt.of  the-  Teacher  ^Corps. ,   kost  interns  believed  that  - 
,  their  academic  cgurfee-work  wa's^^ relevant  "to  their  needs. 
Th^ 'impact  of  the  program. was  lessened,  however,  b.ecavise 
much  of  the  spegiAl  curriculum  was  not  made  available  to 
^j^onrTeacher  Corp§  students,  and  , because  ^ ins ti'tutions-  had 
,  nai<idefttified  -teaching  approaches  »and  techniques  tl>at 
.  .\^uld' warrant 'inclusion,  in  their  regular  teachej:  prepara- 
tion program?.  ^  „     *      *      ,    •  '     f    .  ^ 


4.     Full -Scale  Iifiplerpentation  of  a  Process  EvaluatyjoU  System  for 
/    .  Program^  of.  NCIES   (Deyembex  1972)  ,     As  pa^frt.  of  a  study  which 
'developed- , and,  then  used  a^^rocelsfi  Evaluation  system  to  'examine  all 
•*  1?  NClES  .programs',  participants  in  63 -Teacher  Corps  projects 
responded^  to\mai led  survey  instrultvents^     Thfe 'major  conclusion  drawn 
from  thi^' study 'wa's  that  while  t|?ie*Teafcher  Corps  projects  ha^.  per- 
fqnned  fairly  well  in  terms  of  operating  within  program  .guidelines , 
there- were'  sonfe  areas  that  stood  put  *as  m^iTing  attention  by- 
pro^xtam  specialist's.     The  academic  training  offered  tp 'intJfrnSs^' , 
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example,  was  much  mor^  inflexible  than  desired  by  the  program  staff;. 
Only  31  percent  of  the^  total  course-work  was  open  for  negotiation^^by 
interns,  with  69  percent  required  by  the  college  or  project.'  This 
finding  is  considerably  different  from  the  50-60  balance^  established  . 
as  a  program  goal.     in  addition,  interns  perceived  a  lac)vof  communica 
tion  .among  groups  within  a  project  and  cited  this  ^as  thermigor 
problem  area  for  the  program.     A  further  a^rea  of  concern  w^s^in  the 
level  of  'involvement  of  many  advisory  councils  and  of  'bhe  cojnrauiiity  r 
in  g^ifneffa^in  project  operations.     One  extople  w&s  tljat  in  26  projects 
advisory  councils  met  quarterly  or  -  semiannually .     F^inally,  ct)X\sidera^ 
bly  mofe  projects  empl\asized  change  in  college  training,  programs  as 
©pposed  to  qhange  in  the  schoejr  systems.  -    '         '  . 

5.    Innovatioiy  and  Change;     A  Sjrudy  of  Strategies  in  Selected  Projects 

supported  ^n  NCIES   (December  197^).     This  study  focused  on  t\ie 
extent  to  whichj  and.  the  manner  in  which  innovations  are  implemented 
by  institutions  an(3^  incorporated  into' educational  practice.  Designed 
to  provide  policy  relevant  information,  the  expressed  purpose  of 
the  study  was  "to  provide  programs  a  framework  for  helping  to 
determine  "the  .most  favorable  mix  of  project  organization,  innovation, 
strategy  and  training  content  for  reaching  the  desired  goals," 
Data  'Vier^  co'llected  in*  two  Teacher  Corps  sites  through  week-long  \ 
visits,  resulting  in  a  case  study  report  of  each  site.  ^  In  addition, 
rating  scales,  based- upon  literature  or  change  theory,  were  used  for 
cross--site  analysis  of  selected  project  charactgristios . 

While  the  case^  studies  Were  qwtfte  comprehensive  and  oper^,-  ^^^Y  were 
not  used  in^  discussion  of  stu^y  ^"esults,  or  in, the  recommendations.. 
The  results  from  the  rating  scales  foirmed  the  basis  for  these^ 
activities,  ye!t  they  did  not  substantiate  imiortant,  policy-or^n ted 
differences  between  Teacher  Corps  projects  and  tljie  other  types  of 
.projects-     There  were,  however,  two  findings  which  were  corroborated 
in  the  case  3tudie*s:  .  ' 

*  *  " 

(1)   Innovation  and  change  in  educational  practice  took 
♦hold  best  when  the  organizational  Stracture  of  the  / 
'   '        project  rel'ated  closely*  to  implementing  an  innovation 
and    ""^    ,  '         •  ,      '  0  ^  * 

'  (25  When  'dfeci^ion-inaking  personnel  in  the  LEA-  part  of  the 
prcrjectx  wei'e  involved  and  bpnvinced  of  the- value 'of  ►  ^  . 
-i    the,  prog ect '  s  .goal s"^,  cfiange- was  likely  to  occur. 

6-    a"^  Study  of  Teacher  TrajLning  at  Sixth  Cycle  Teacffiet  "CSi^ps    '  r 

Pi:c)jects '^(Febru'ary  \975)  .        major  Tstgdy  of^  the  impact  and 
effectiven.es s  of  Teacher  Corps  w^s  begun  in  July  1972.  This^was' 
a  two-phase  comprehensive  study  which  concentrated  attention  and 
evaluation  measurement'' of  program  performance  in  term?  of  the  ^   /  ' 
ultimate  student  perfo'rmance  goal.     TKe  stddy  focused  on  ,analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  program  as  measured  by  three  major  dimensions  — 
institutional  change,  enhanced  teaching  skills  and  b.ehaviors,  and 
imt)roved  classroom  learning* by  students  taught  by  Teacher  Corps 
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interns,  and  graduates.     Twenty  S^-xth  Cycle  elementary  school  projects 
participated  in  the  study.   .Phase  I  of  the  study  Was  completed  in 
June  1974.     Phase  II  was  completed  in  December  1974. 

objective  of  Phase  I  of  the  study  was        identify  and  analyze 
thMk^^ombinations  of  intern  background  characteristics  and  training 
program  characteristic^  that  are  .related  to  degired  teaching 
skills  and  attitudes  of  interns  at  the  end  of  their  training  (exit 
cliaracteristics) .     Data  were  collected  at  20  Sixth  Cycle  Teacher 
Corps  projects.     ThQ  2  0  projects  represent  all  of  those  th^t 
prepare^  interns  as  elementary  school  -teachers  during  the  per^iod 
1971-75^    Data  about  the  tr:kinirig  program  at  each  site  were 
obtained  by  interviews  with^and  completed  questionnaires  from  11 
groups  of  project  j^sonn^l.     Data  about  intern  teaching  characteris- 
tics wexe  obtained  from  a  5Q**percent  stratified  random  sample  of 
interns  (sample  N=369)*  through  classroom  observations  and  interns' 
weekly  logs  on  their  professional  activities.    All  data  about  the 
training  programs  for  interns  an^, the- teaching  characteristics  of 
inten;is  were  gathered  in  th^  spring  of  their  -second  year  of  teaching. 

The  tjonclusioi^s  drawn  from  Plfase  I  of  this  study  are: 


1.     Backgrounti  characteristics  and  training  program 
characteristics  were  not  good  predictors  of  an  intern '-s' 
exi^  teaching  skills  and  attitudes;  however,  to  the 
ex1:ent  that  such  relationships  are  upheld,  it  is  -the  *  , 
Teacher  Corps  draining  program  that  is  most  closely 
associated  with  his  exit  teaching  skills  and  attitudes 

\  '  •  '    .  '  •  •  • 

2^    The  training- program  characteristics  most  closely 
associated  with  intern  exit  teaching*  skills  an^  * 
.attitudes  are:*, 

,  '     •  ^       .**  '  .  '  •  ^ 

a.   'aspects  of ^competency  ba^ed  teaiher 
education,*  such  as  the  pattern  oJf  cqllabora-i 
tive  decision-making,  jand  the  degree -of 
personalization  of  the  program  for  interns 
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b.     the  degree  of  program  integration,  e.g. 
follow-up  of  course-work-  in  public  school- 
settincj  . 


the  community  componen 


nt  fojlr 


interns 


3.     For  black,*  .Chicano,,  or  white  interns  studie<i  separately* 
there  were  discernible  patterns  of  relatioriship  between^^. 
intern  background  "characteristics ,  Teacher  Corps  .^tr^tinin^  '* 
proCfram  characteristics,  and  intern*  exit  teaching' skills  '  ' 
and  attitudes.^  For  ^xampla^  the* community  component  of  the  . 
training  program- for  ChicanxD  and  white  interns  was.  direcbly 
related  to  the  ability  of  th'ese  interns  to  communicate 
effectively  wifrh  pupils.  jSuch  a  ^relationship  did  not  hold  for, 
black  internsi  . 
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Phase  II  of  the\study  was' designed  *to  cqpipare  100  first-year  teachers  ^> 
who  were  Teacher*  Corps,  interns  with  other  young  teachers  in  terms  ^ 
of  teacher  performance'  and  growth.     Pupils  of  all  teachers  in  Phase  . 
II  were  givei\  an  achieveitfent  test  in  reading  and  an  attitude  test, 
measuring  self -esteem,,  iji  the  fall  and  .spring  of  the. 1973-74  school 
year.     In  addition,  claCTroom  obseirvatiqn  was'carried  out  to  assess  * 
both  teacher*  behavior  and  pupil  behavior/    The  basic  {purposes  of 
Phase  II  werer: 

V 

^1,     to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Teacher  Corps  '  , 

graduates  in  working  with  low-income/minority  group 
children  and  ^     *  j  >  ^ 

2.     to  assess  patterns  of  ^relationship  between 

teacher  backgrouflhd,  teacher  education  program ,^  '  '  , 

'    '     teacher  ^behayior^and  pupil  learning  and  growtli  , 
variables.     '   '  ,  ' 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  Phase  II  of  the'  study  are:  • 

S  '  '  '        ^  .  or 

'         1.     Teacher  Corps  graduates  were  superior  to  control  , 
group  teachers  on  many  of  the'  teacher  performance 
variables  desired  by  Teacher  Corps  pro jects, .e.g. ,  ^ 
developing  ethnically  relevant  curricula,  using  ... 
community  resources  in  -teaching  and  initiating 
contact  with  parents,  positive  attitudes  about  % 
jreafling  development,  and  causes  of  po^/erty  in 
society,    ,  ' 


2.     There  was  ^no^dif f erence  between  the  two  groups  of 
teachers  in  terms  pf   (al   their  perception  of  ,the  • 
importance  ot  bringing  al5oUt.  educational  change  in 
the  soriool,  and  (b)  in  reading  gains  of  pupils  despite 
a  greater  e|nphasis  on  reading  instruction  on  th6  part 
of  control  group  teaV^hers  in  grades  2-3. 


3.  Teachet-  Corps  gr^dua^^  wex'e  able  bring  about 
changes  in.  a  pupil  J  s  sel'flRfencept  that  were  signp.fi- 
cantiy  greater  than  changes  brought 'abcfut  by  control 
group  teachers.,     '      \  .  i 


^.     Teacher  Corps  graduates  who  facilitated  both  high 
reading^  gains-  and  img|:oved  self-concept  tended  to  'be 
tecichers  "Wjio  Brought  about  changes  in  the  school  and 
'      whS>  initialed  cop  tact  with  parents.  ^ 

♦  5,     No  teacher  background  characteristic?  or  Teacher 

J  -         Corps  program  variables  were  significantly  correla- 
'  ,     ted  directly  with  .pupil- reac^ng  gain*     A  numKer  of  ' 
Teacher  Corps  program  variables,  however,  were 
significantly  correlated  with  pupil  self-tcp_ncept  % 
c        gfowth  and  other  pupil  Vfeiriables ,     The -consistent 

pattern  of  relationship  between  most  pupm  variables 
and  Teapher  Corps  program  characteristic^^^strongly 
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suggests  that  teacher  training  does ^ make  a  difference  , 
on  pupil  behavior  in  the  classroom  and  on  related 
teacher*^  perfo  rmance . 

?•     Limitations  of  a  Standard  Perspective  on  Prograi?\  Bvaluati)^; 

The  Example  of  Ten  Years  of  Teacher  Corps  Evaluations  (April  1977) 
This  recent  paper  addresses  the  problems  associated  with  using  a 
genefalj.y  standard  approach  for  evaluation  of  an  educational  program 
by  reviewing  the  history  of  evaluation  of  Teacher  Corps-     The  three 
major  reasons  for  choosing  Teacher  Corps  were:     (1)' Teacher  Corps  has 
had  a  long  ,history  of  change  and  re-directiq^n  in.  its  poliqy  and 
guidelines,  thus  making  it  possible  t6  lopk  at  the^ extent  to  which 
evaluation  studies  have  affected  policy  decisions;   (2)  the  complexity 
of  Teacher  Corps  has  provided  a  challenge  to  evaluator.s^  over  the 
years;  and  (3)  the  field  of  teacher  education  is  in  need  of  greater 
understanding  based  upon  empirical  findings,  ^ 

The  paper  reviews  six  varied  evaluation  studies,  and  argues  that 
the  methodblogies  usqd,.even  when  applied  in  quite  creative , studies, 
did  little  to  influence  program  policy  decision^ >     The  points  ^ 
discussed  in  this  paper  merit  attention  andj^discussion  before  future 
evaluations  of  Teacher  Corps  are  un<^er taken,  * 

In  discussing' the  six  studies,  trfe  paper  suggests  that  the  results  and 
recommendations  stemming,  from  the^^studi^s  were  too  often  untimely  or 
irrelevant  to  budget. legislative,  pr  program  management  decisions. 
for  exaonple,  the  study  of  .  the  6th  Cycle  Teache'r  corps  was  directed 
at  assessini^  !|:he  effectiveness  of  intern  preseryice  training.  By 
the  time  the  study  was.  completed.  Teacher  Corp^  had  changed  its  focus 
to  a  iirainii^  program  for  experienced  teachers.    "Thus/^  the  6th  Cycle 
Study  will  aid  future  Teai|pheir  Corps  policy  decisions  only  as  they 
may  relate^o.the  continusd-preservice  component  of  Teacher  Corps. 


Ongoing  and  planned  Ev^uation  Studies 

Teacher  Corps  projects  under  broadened  program  goals  and  new  program 
regulations  will  begin  their  5-year  grant  periods  in  early  summer 
1978.     Since  this  would  be*  an  appropriate  time  at  which  to  begin  a  , 
longitudinal  study  of  these  projects,  discussions  are  currently 
iDein^  held  to  determine  thj^  nature'  and  scope  of  an  evaluation  study. 


'Source  of  Evaluation<^ata  ■  ^ 

/  1.     Annual  oper-ational  data  collected  by  'i'eacher  Corps  Program. 

2.  An  Assessment  of  Teacher  Corps,  by  Resource  Management 
Corporation,  August  1970.  "  ^  ' 

3.  Louisville  Kentucky  Cycle  V  Teacher  Corps  Project  —  A  Process 
Evaluation,  june  -1971 ;  --r — ~  ;  *  ^ 

4.  Assessment  of  the  Teacher  Corps  Program  --  Report  to  Congress, 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  .United  States,. July  14,  1972. 
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5.  Full-Scale  Impie^entation  of  a  Process  Evaluation  System  for 
Programs  of  the  National  C^^nter  for  the  Improvement  of  Educa- 
tional  Systems   (formerly  BEPD)  by  Resource  Mcinagement  Corps., 
December  1,  1972.  ,  *  ^    ,  ^ 

6 .  Innovation  axid  Change;     A  Study  of  Strategies  in  Selected 
Projects  Supported  By  NCIES,  by  Abt  Associates ,  December,  1972. 

7 .  A  Study  of. Teacher  Training  at  Sixth  Cycle  Teacher  Corps 
Projects  by  Pacific  Qonsultatns,  October  1974  and  February  1975. 

/'     '  '  , 

8.  Limitations  of  a  Standard  Perspective  on  Program  Evalu^tioK; 
The  Example  of  Ten  Years  of  Teachers  Corps  Evalyiation,  by 
G.  Thomas  Fox;  Jr._,  University  of  Wisconsin, ^Ap<TT7^1977^ 


I 


9^  » 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  '  , 


Prilgram  Name;  -  '  ^  '  * 

t ban/Rural  School  Development  Program  ' 
tion ;  *  ,  Expiration  Date; , 

P.L,  90-35,  1967  Part  D,  Section  531  FyU976 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 

FUNDING  HISTORY      YEAR  '  AUTHORIZATION   .  APPROPRIATION 

1971  $     90,000,^00         $.     10^27,  OOJ) 

^  '  .       (All  of^Part  D)  '  '       .  ! 

'1^72  90,000,000.  11,989,000 

(A,ll  of  Part  D) 

1973 (Total  EPDA^         200,000,000  10,297,640 
200,  000,000  ^  ^ 
not  less  than  ^  , 

*  5%  of  which^  is  .  ^      '  "  ;\  \ 

fot  Part  D)"  *       ^    -  , 

 ^-ll.97-4^4ofeal-  EPDA-  300 ,  000-^000)  \  /^9^^S29-,O00 

•1975  (Total^  EPDA-        '450,000,000  6,355,000 
-  not  less  than  '  > 


of  which 


fbr  Part  D) 


•  19764yotal  EPDA-    ^   -Uso, 000^000         *  5,212,000 
not  less  than 
5%  of  which  is 
'  '      *  'for  Part  D) 

1977*  .-^^  ,  '  -0-  '  '  -0- 

Progrcon  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The,  Urban/Rural  School  Development  Program  was  designed  to  bring 
aliout  enriched  learning  environments  in  schools  serving  ^childr^n  in 
socially^  culturally,  and  ecQnpmically.di54dvantMed» coi^ununities 
throug.h'^ training  and  retraining  'activities  f(^  tplchera  and  other, 
educational  personnel  presently  employed  in  sit^  schools,  ^ 

•  [  ^  ♦ 

*  Legislation  has  expir-ed  and  program  was  not  funded  in  FY'»77. 
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In  order  that  appropriate  training  programs  be  provided,  emphasis  was 
^     placed  upon  the  development  within  the  school  and  qommunity  of  continu- 
ous processes  for  identifying  critical  needs  and  assembling  ideas, 
^        xesources  and  strategies  to  meet  those  needs  /  and  up6n  the  development 
of  'improved  decision-makinfcj  capabilit±eB~in  i^chool  and  community 
personnel .  ^  \  ' 

Program  Operations;      '  ^ 

Operationally^,  the  Urban/Rural  School  Development  Program  was  unique. 

Vfilfchin  the  framewprk  of  the  total  program,  three  distinct  operational 
vie^.^l^.  we^^ define        First,  at  the  nat^on^l  level,  responsibility  for 
y^ftrb'gram^.p^  allocation  of  grant  funds  to  Regional  offices, 

f  ^'-and  directing  ^nd  monitoring  the  delivery  of  technical  assistance 

services  were  provided  by  the  Leadership  Training  Institute  cmerated 

cmt  of  Stanford  University.  % 

Second,  responsibility  for  and  monitoring  of  site-specific  proj^ect 
.-.activities  were  delegated  to  the  regional  of f ices  ;^nd",  by  th.em/  to 
regional  project  officers,.     Included  within  the  authority  of  .the 
regional  project  officers  was  the  negotiation  of ^ individual  project 
grants  and  decision-making  control  over  project  program  efforts. 

.    Third/  and  last,  tHe  program  was  based  conceptually^ and  operationally  , 
upon  the  notic^n  that  individual  projects  would  exercise  ther  right  to  ' 
determine  how  local  needs  could  best  be  met  through  local  decisions  as 
-  tb  'the  .nature  of  training  offered.  *  Such  training  was  Carried  out  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  other  sourc'es  of  expertise  deemed 
adequate  by  the  local  project  to  achieve  its  goals.     The  planning  and- 
decision-making  body  at  this  level  was  composed  of  representatives  of 
^he  schools  and  communities  involved ♦     Membership  of  tliese  coxincils  was 
apportioned  on  a  parity  basis  between  the  schools  and  lay  persons  from 
the  communitij. -  ,  *  ,  ^  ^ 

^    Pro-am  Scop^;  -  *  ' 

»    *•  '  ' 

There  were  30  current  projects  involving  about  4,500  ^schools,  staff 
.and  community  members.     Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
t     expended  during  academic  year  1974^1975  provided  for  contijaf^ed^  develop-  . 
mental  assistance  to  each  of  these  sites.     The"  bulk  of  thes^  funds  were 
expended  to  implement  training  programs  developed  from  an  assessment 
of  local  needs.'   Local  prpject  fund$  were  supplemented  by  k  grant  made 
at  the  national  level  to  the  Stanford  Urban/Rural  Leadership  Training 
Ii>s^tute.     The  combined  local  and  national  fun(te  were  employed  to 

rovide  both  for  the. difficult  and  sensitive  process  of  maintaining 
viable  school-community  councils.     LTI  funds  were-  also  expended  in 
providing  developmental .assistance  to  individual  sites  ori  a  site- 
specific  ba.sis  and  *  fo^jAgher  level  training  in  terms  of  site  clusters 


characterized  by  relcW^P»ly  high  degrees  of  similarities. 
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Progrcun  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  "  .  ' 

In  1972,  the  Resource  Management  Corporation  conducted  a  pieces? 
evaluation  of  39  projects.     The  overall  conclusion  of  this  study  was 
that  the  major  goal  of  the  Special  Education  program  —  tt)^e*  training 
of  teachers  to  teach  handicapped  children  in  regular  classroom  settings 
—  was  being  met  by  most  of  the  projects  studied.     Academic  and     ^  ;  . 
prabticum  training  wc^s  directed  to  ,this  end,  emphasizing  identification 
diagnosis,  and  remediation  for  handicapped  children.     No  major  prpblem 
areas  were  cited  by  participants  and  thei;e  were  nb  frequently  mentioned 
suggestions  for  project  improvement.  '  » 

Whi^e  eacji  jof  the  Urban/Ru^'al  projects  was  required  to'  have  an  annual 
evaluation  of  its  progreim,  decentrali^cation  of  the  p'rojects  has  caused 
extreme  difficulties  in  terms  of  a  national  overview.  Paa^tlythis 
situation  resulted  from  failure  to  provide  for  adequate  ^pqliciN^oced- 
dAres  which  would  allow  OE,  Washingtton,  to  require  full  and  apprbpriate 
project  reporting  froift  eithej^  the  individual  pro*jects  reporting  from 
either  the  individual  piipjects  or  from  regional  project  pfficers. 
Partly  it  resulted  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of,  or  sympathy  wit 
the  Urban/Rural  Program  design, and  purpose  thg^t  existed,  in  the  regio 
offices^     In  short,  while  clear  lines  of "administrative  policy  were 
established  between  OE, ^W^shington,  and  the  regional  offices,  no 
procedures  existed  — J/6y  which  to  ensu^^  an  integrated  i>rogranii  po 
approach  through  the  Nation.     ^ince  judgment  of  reliable ' program 
result^  were  assu,r^a  only  through  knowledge  that^  each  part  of  the 
program  conformed  to  the  same  policies,  it  was  obvious  t;hat  until  the 
existing  ambiguities  betweenspE,  Washington,'  and^he  regional  projec 
officer  roles  were  eliminated,  official  judgment  of  program  effecti\ 
ness  was  suspec£.  ^        -  \t 


However,  the.  fact  of  tho^^^istence  apd  activities  d?"^the-£t£«£5r*^/i^ • 
Leadership  Training  Institvite  (LTI)  obviated  some  of  the/e  difficulmes 
at  leasts  partially.     That  bddy,  under  th^  guidance  and  control  of  the 
national  office  pro^>ided  a  resource  from  whi.ch  relia^iTe  and  timely 
information  and  dat«  regarding  .site  activities  w^re  Qbtai^ied.  ,  ^t  al-so 
provided  an  avenue  through  which  unified  prqmpam  policies  were     *  * 
disseminated  to  the  individual  sites.     Thougy  as  a, pragmatic  devic/e 
suph  an  arrangement  waW  of  Threat  value,  it  certainly  did  not  meet  all 
requisite  needs  to  assure  site  conformance  to*  national  program  policy. 
1  First,  because  the  LlPI  his  no  official  goyernmen.tal  .authprity  over  " 
project  activities 'and*r   second,  because  LTI  efforts  were  eas\ily  circum-; 
vfented  by  regiojial  decisions'.  1 

Despite  the' dismal  picture  painted ■ abov$,  some  positive  statements 
can  be  made  about  the  ef f ectivehess  o,f  the  Urban/Rural  Program.  Per- 
haps'the  most/important  positive  accomplishment  of  the  pr^ram  can  be 
seen  in  the' developmeht  of  the  School-Community  Council.     Though  the 
not'ion  of  councils  attached  to  f edeirally'^'^nanced , efforts  to  improve 
the  <ieli  very  of  educational  se^ices  represented  very  littly  by  itself, 
the  idea  of  a  council  functioning        ^  P^^.^%Y  basis  with  tl}e  education 
establishment  proved  to  be  a  powerful  force  for  initiation  of  change. 
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In  the  case  of  the  25  regular  urban/rural  proj-ects,  evidence  of  this 
^force  was  unevenly  distributed.     Results  of  its  exercise  also  differed 
qualitatively*     However /  even  superficial  observation  of  the  SCC * s 
in  action  showed  its  unmistakable  presence,   


Another  area  justifying  positive  reactions  to  the  Urbap/Rural  effort 
was  found  in  methods  by  which  training  needs  were  determined  and  met. 
Since  training  within  a  project  was  related  to  identified  n^eds/  at 
least  two  dynamics  were  set,  in  motion.     First,  that^ of  demonstrating 
that  need  was  related  to  lack  of  traini/ig.     Second,  the  ^^^essity  for 
designitig  training  prograitns  that  vere  direct  response?  to  revealed 
needs.     Though  there  remained  much  to  be  discovered  about*  the  functions 
and  relations  of  these  two  dynamics,  it  was  now  possible  to  discuss 
instances  where  interaction  between  them  had  produced  new  and  effective 
approaches  to  inservice  training  efforts.     One  of  the  more  interesting 
excimples  .of  an  outcome  of  this  interaction  was  seen  in  the  "Resident 
Professor"'  concept. 

Among  many  other  possible  areas  important  to  the  solution  of  educational 
deficiencies  characteristic  of  disadvantaged  communities  was,  the  area 
of  communications  betweeyi  the  schools  and  those  the  schools  should  > 
serve*     The  Urban/Rural  Program  design  was  shown  as  having  a  very 
definite  positive  impact:  here.     There  is  no,  need  to  rehash  the  horror 

stories  of  the  ugly  .conflicts  between  school  boards,  and,  teachers;.   

between . schools  a'rid  communities;  between  school  officials  and  parents; 
between  students  and  teachers;  etc;  etc;  which  have  filled  our 
streets  with  angry  mobs  —  wH'ich  have  resulted  in  strikes,  damage  to 
schools,   injury  to  individuals,  and,  perhaps^  most  importantly,  the 
erosion  of. public  faith  in  the  capabilities  of  the  strhool  as  a  ma,jot 
institution  through  which  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  assisted  in  their 
struggle  to  become  productive  and  valuable  citizens.     School  boards 
4^  and  Superintendents  have  had  notoriously  little  success  in  keeping 
such  conflicts  from  the  streets.     However,  it  is  possible  noW  to  look 
back  upon  th^  history  of  the  past  years  of  school  systems  in  which  the 
Urban/Rural  Prograiti  was  ^operative  and,   from  that  history,  draw  several 
potentially  dramatic  conclusions.     It  is  important  to  remember  that 
Urban/Rural  Schools  generally  were  selected  from  environm€u;its  most 
often  affected  by  such  activities.     The  most  striking  fact  related  to 
the  above  is  that  during  the  life-span  of  the  Urban/Rural  experience, 
there  was  no  disruption  of  educational  activities  within  the  urban/ 
rural  target  schools  except  for  the  recent  strike  affecting  all  New 
York  City  Schools,     Morale  in  participating  schools  appears  to  be 
consistently  high.     Involvement  of  both  school  and  community  personnel 
was  remarkably  constant.     School  discipline  problems  had  diminished 
noticeably.     For  the  most  part,  individuals  serving  on  the  School- 
Community  ^^Xouncils  viewed  their  participation  as  being  important  * 
and  had  given  much  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of  those  bodies.  It 
.appeared  that*  a  reasonably  sound  conclusion  would  be  that  the  SCC's 
offered  both  a  viable  means  through  which  educational  defects  are 
attacked  and  that  the  specific  task  orientation  of  the  group,  with  its 
mix  of  major  role  group  representation,  provided  a  forum  through  which 
many  potential  conflicts  werg'  defused,  * 
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To  end  this  presentation  at  this  point  presents  an  alluring  temptation. 
However /  tempting  though  it  is,  such  a  procedure  would  distort  the  true 
nature  of  the  Urban/Rural  effort.     No  person  possessing  even  a  modicum 
of  Knowledge  of  the  current  education  scene  could  believe  that  the  * 
Urban/Rural  School  Development  Program  provided  the  total  answer  to  ^ 
qualitaj^ve  improvement  of  the  American  schools.'    What,  \hen,  are  some 
of  the  negative  lessons  that  were  learned  during  th^  course  of  it* 
development?  v  ^ 

First,  ^among  these  lessons  is^that,  the  difficulty  of .  providing  hard 
data  to  show  that  specific  inservice  training  has  a  direct  cause  and 
effect  relation  to  ^st^udent  achievement  was  seriously  underestimated. 
It  is  now  quite  clear  that  more  tirrte  wa&  required  to  test  that  relation- 
ship with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Secondly,   the  original  conceptualization  of  the  Urban/Rural  Program 
failed  to  recognize  sufficiently  the  complexities  of  political  and 
eoonomic  factors  that  have  proven  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  manage 
irx^erms  of  giving -specific  developmental  assistance  to  local  wro'J^acts . 
This  failure  caused  much  confusion  and  resulted  in  realizing  less  , 
success  than  had  been  anticipated.  *  ^ 

Thirdly,  it  is  now  understood,  but  only  after  a  .rather  lengthy  period 
of  frustration,  that  the  importance  of  the  "parity"  concept  was  central 
to  the  successful  creatiort  and  operations  of  the  School^Commxinity 
Councils.*   Much'e^fort  was  expend.ed  to  provide  for  structual  parity  , 
between  role  groups  represented  in  that  group.    , Realization  of  the 
greater  necessity  for  what  can  be  defined  as  "procedural"  parity^  has 
only  been  recognized  as  the  real  problem  and  the  search  for  ways  to 
cope  with  parity  in  this  has  only  begun. 

Finally,  full  understanding  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the, general, 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  tax-paying  public*'and  th$  existence 
f  apparent  parental  ^apathy  in  terms  of  achievement  levels  of' students 
emain  as  significant  problems  to  be  overcome.  ^ 

In  conclusion,   it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  discussion  undertook  to 
present  a  balanced  view  of  the  desig;i  of  the  Urban/Rural  School 
Development  Program;  of  what  were  the  foci  of  its  efforts;  of  major 
accomplishments  and  deficiencies;  and,  finally,  to  provide  the  reader 
with  sufficient  informatiQn  on  which  to  ^udge  for  himself  its  value 
or  lack  of  value.  ^  ^ 

Ongoing  an<^  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  v 

^-  \       «       ^  \  •   •  * 

No  projected  studies  are  plan^ied  for  this  area.     There  , are  no  major 
studies  underway. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 


1 .     Annual  programs  data 


2.  National  and  regional  Conferences, 
3 


3.  Reports  from  the  Stanford  Urban-Rural  School  Development  Programs' 
O  ^   Leadership  Training  Institute.       ^  yi-cims. 
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•ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
*  EDUCATION  PJIOGRAMS 


Pro^rgtm  Name ; 


or  " 


Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development  Program 


Legislation: 


Education  Professions  Development  ^ 
Act   (P^.L.   9O735),  Part  F;  enacted 
October  16,-  19&8  as 'Title  II' of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
19.68   (P.L.   90-567);  and  amended  as 
the  Part'F  amendment  of  EPDA. 
(Note:     EPDA  is  f orward-f  unded )  . --s 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1977 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 
1970 

1971 
1972 

•1973 

1974 

1975 

1976^ 
1977 

1978 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  35,000,000 
(Part  F,  only) 


40, 000,000 
(Part^  F,^only) 

.45,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$    .     5,678, S30 
(including  $480,541 
under  EPDA,  Pa^rt  D) 

6, 757, .000 


6,905-130 
(including  $155,000 
under  EPDA,  Part  D) 


(not  less  than 
10%  of  total  EPDA 
appropriation) 

(not  less  thaq 
10%  of  total  BPDA 
appropriatioiy) 

(not  dess  than 
^10%  of  total  EPDA 
appropriation) 

(automatic  extension 
Ed.  Amendments  74) 

Ed.  Amendments  1976 
P.L.  94-482,  Title  II, 
Secy201 

-0-  1/  ' 


11,860,000 

11,268,0:00 

9,000,000 

10/000, 000 
10,000,000 

-0- 


V'P.L.   94-482  consolidates  this  program  into  the  Vpcational  Education 
Ac^,  Title  1,'^Part^A,  Subpart  3 'in  FY  78. 
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Program  Goals  .and  Objectives;        '       *  . 

Section  552  of  Part  F  has  a  legislative  purpose  which  rec|uires  that 
the  Leadership  Development  Program  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  56  State  boards  for  highly  qualified  vocational  education 'person-, 
nel  to  exercise 'effective  leadership.     The  specific  objective  for 
FV  76* was  to  provide  stipends  , for  qualified  individuals  to  attend 
approved  one-year,  graduate  level,  comprehensive  vpcatipnal  education 
leadership  development  programs.     To  accomplish  this  goal  the  56* State 
Boards  for  vocatiorial  education  identify  and  nominate  individualism  who 
have  the  potential  for  fulfilling  the  leadership  needs  identified  by 
each  State  board."     The  outcome  expected  is  jthat  all  of  the  individuals 
exiting  from  the  program  will  assume  new  vocational  education  leader- 
hhip  positions ^r  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  leadership  ih  the 
position  to  which*  they  retutn*  ^% 

The  primary  concern  of  the  FY  L976  funding^  year  was  the  identif ica-  ' 
tion  of  individuals  with  potential  for  leadership  and  approval  of 
graduate  programs  of  institutions.     Approval  of  institutional  applica- 
tions i,s  noncompetitive. 

Sectdon  553  of  Part  F  gives  legis'lative  authority  for  paying  the 
cost  of  cooperative  arrangement  training'  activities  for  vocational  ^ 
education  personnel  focused  on  "strengthening  vocational  education 
programs  and  the  administration  of  schools  offering  vocational 
education."    The  pverall ^ goal  of  the  Section  553  program  is  to  assist 
each  State* boatd  in  the  development  and  operation  of  a  subsystem  for 
personnel  development  which  is  or;Lented  to  m^nagem^nt  by  objectives 
at  State,  local  and  institutional  levels  and  to'  fund  training 
activities  which  would  make  such  a  system  operational  arid/or  meet 
personnel  development  needs  for  which  there  are  no  other  funds 
available.     The  Section  553  legislation  encompasses  almost  any  kind 
of  training  activity  at  any  educational  le^l  affecting, vocational 
education  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  one-day  conferences  to 
intensive  training  programs  or  internships^  ®ne-year  (or  more)*  in 
length  as  long  as  such  activities  are^  "designed  Cb  improve  the 
qualifications  of  persons*"  entering  anci  re-entering  th^  field  of 
^vocational  education  .  .  ..  (and)  are  part  of  a  continuing  program  of 
inservice  or  preservide  training". 

The  specific  operational  objective  *for  FY  1977  V/a§  to  assist  56 
State  boards  for  vocational  education  to  improve*  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  their  cooperative  arrangements  thrqpgh ^staf f 
development,'  State  coordination,   and  the  ntonitJoring^f  training  • 
activities.    Another  objective  was  the  development  of  traxjiing 
activities  to  meet  specific  unmet  National  and  'Regionajl  .personnel 
development  needs.   '  *  '  *   ^  • 

Program  Operations;  '      .  \  ^  ' 

Sectipn  552;     In  this  program  individiials  select  apjir^e^ .  institutions 
"which  offer  programs  to  develop  their  leadership  skilj.s,'*in  working 
with  vocational  education  programs  arid  to  increa^  the^  participation 


'  ■'    '  '       ~  ■  Z:'^',''  ' 

of  women,  disadvantaged/  Kandicap|?jBc3.  and  minorities  in ^  Vocational 
education.     The  p'rograyns  of^re^,       these  institutions  inc;Lude 
iifdividualized  grx>^rja^3f  prac.ticum  *^nd  in-tern^hip  experiences  jand 
cbmpetency  -  based  progi/ams.  \      *  ' 

Section  553;     In  this  program,  State  hoards  for  vocational  education 
submit  a  .plan  of  action  base'd  on  ^  their  .approved  State  Plans  for 
Vocational  Eiducatipn*     Each  plan»has  one  or  inor^  application  for 
funding  cooper^^ye  arrangement  project^.     In  addition,  the  Bureau,  of 
Occupational  and  A^lt  Education  identifies;  a  limited  number  of 
National  priority  pe^>^nnel  development  ne^ds.     Any  proposal  submitted 
by  a  State  v^hich  addre^^s  one  of  these  priorities  is  reviewed  by  a 
nationally  constituted  pah^  in  competition  with  all  other  such 
projects  submitted^  '  _ 

Program  Scope:  ^ 

Sectioii  552:     The  program  stresses  increasing  leadership  capabilities 
in  local  education  agencies,  State  departments\of  education,  institu- 
tions ''of  higher  education,  and  other  ^ppropriatesagencies^    A  total 
of  $2/400,000  from  the  FY  1977  .appropriation  was  allocated  to  the  552 
program.     There  are  240  award ees'  participating  i^n  pj^jects  being 
conducted  at  38  institutions  of  higher  education; 

Section  553:     Within  this  program  State  p:fojects  are  focwsed  "on  Stat 
personnel  development  needs  identified  in  an  OE  approved  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Ed^ation.     Regional  projects  are  focused  on  Regional 
personnel  development  needs  identified  as  a  priority ^fbr  the  states 
in  each  of  the  10  OK  Regions.     NataonaT  projects  are  -focused  on 
National  personnel  development  need^  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Occ^^pa-, 
txonal  and  Adult  Education  as  priorities  for  the  Nation.  \The  section 
553  program  was  allocated  $7, 600/000 ^from  the  FY  1977  appropVi^tion^ . 
Grants  were  awarded  to  55  State  boards  for  vocational  education. 
These  awards  encompassed  309  State  projecfs.,  13  Regional  projects,  and 
18  National  projects.    'The  number  of  individuals  benef itting\f rom  the 
training  is  71,32  6.  .  \ 

As  activity  of  the  National  Project  for  Improving  and  Ref ining^tate^ 
systems  for  Personnel  Development,  a  notebook  entitled  "VEPD  Pr\mising 
Practices 'H. has  been  developed.     This  was  developed  through  a  gra 
with  the  EPD  Consortium  D   (ESC-'IO  .Texas)  and  the  Texas  Education 
Agency.     Promisin^^^>Practices.  contains  descriptions  of  vocational 
education  personnel  development  projects  that  States  have  complete 
or  that  are  curl:entl?V        progress.     The  Promising  Practices  were'^^ 
submitted  by  the  State  coordinators,  pro ject , directors  and/or  other  ^ 
personnel  involved  in  the  activities*     Examples  of  projee^ts^  inqiilded  \ 
in  Promising  Practices  are:     Bilingual  Edjacation-Delaware,  .Pl&A^sf, 
Ohio,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Oregon;  Management  and  Leader  ship  ,Progr  am 
for  Administrative  Personnel-Indiana,;  Performance  Based  Teacher 
Education  Curricula-Ohio;  Management  Approach  to  Leadership 
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Development-Arkansas;  Mini-Course  in  Metric  Education  for  Vocational 
Teachers-Oklahoma;  Current  Issues  and  Trends  in  Vocational  Education 
for  developing  Teacher  Leader-Arkansas.     In  addition,  a  resource 
manual  was  developed  as  a  basic  training  tool  for  use  by  State  VEPD 
Coordinators.     *  ^  * 

i 

Since  funding  for  the  Section  552  projects  does  not  terminate  until 
August  197?,  and  as  late  as  December  1977  in  the  Section  553  grants, 
complete  data  aire  not  available  ^as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
funding.     Nonetheless,  joint  monitoring  by  the  Regional  and  Central 
staff  and  individual  project  evaluation  indicate  continued  improvement 
in  program  quality . 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies:  *  _ 

1,  Lessons  Learned  from  EPDA,'Part  F;   Phyllis  Hamilton;  Stanford 
Research  Institute;  component  of  document  to  be  published  in 
early  1977. 

2.  Impact  of  Section  553  Funding  on  Thirteen  States,  1971-1975; 
John  Coster,  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina 

"      State  University.     *  *         .  ^ 

3*     Impact  of  Section  553  Funding  on  Fourteen  other  States,  1971-1975; 
John  Coster,  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carol jLna 
State  University. 

Sourcl&s  of  ^aluati^on  'Data;         '  •  ^ 

Commissiorter ' s  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Education  Professions  for 
1974  on  Vocational  Education  Personnel  Devel6pm^nt;  Phyllis  Hamilton; 
Stanford  Research  Institute.    ^  '  '  f 

Section  552  final  project  reports .on  file  in  VEPD. 

Section  553  final  project  reports  considered  exemplary  by  Regional 
Offices.  >  ' 

Monitoring  and  sitfe-visit  tfeports  on  file  in  VEPD.  *  < 

VEPD  Promising  Practices,  FY  1976,  Dr.  Billy  Pope,  EPD  Consortium 
D ,  Ric  hard  son ,  Texa  s  .•  .  t 


Statistical  Report  on  .Vocational  Education  Personnel  Developmejit 
1969-1976,  Appendix  A  of  Perspective  t>n  VEPD  After  Eight  Years; 
Muriel  Shey  Tapman,  Fall  1*976.     -     ^  ^  ^ 

A  comparative  Study  of  Career  Advancement  of  Female  and  Male  Partici- 
pants in,  the  Vocational  Education  Leadership  Development^ Program  under 
tl:ie  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  Kermeta  Clay.ton  Funderburk, 
, Texas  Woman's  University.         ^  '  "  ' 

Survey  of  the  E.P.D.  Leadership  De^elo^merit  Program  1970-1976,  Gordon 
•   .  Swanson,  University  of  Minnesota.  — 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Nam^:  ^ 

Library  Services 

Legislation; 

Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  Title  I,  as  amended  by  P,L, 
91-600   (and  Title  IV-A  and  IV-B 
to  1972)  and  further  amendfed  by 
P.L.   93-380  and  P.L.  95-123 


Expi3:,ation  Date: 
FY  1982 


^  FUNDING  HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORiZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

Beginning' in  1972,  • 

1965 

$25, 

000, 

000 

$25, 

000, 

000 

State  Institutipn- 

1966  ' 

25, 

000, 

c^a 

?5, 

000, 

000 

alized  Services 

1967 

35, 

Ot)0, 

000  ' 

35, 

000, 

000 

(Title  IV*A)  and 

1968 

45, 

000, 

000 

35, 

000, 

000  ^ 

Services  to  the 

-  1969 

55, 

000, 

000 

.  35, 

000, 

000  ^ 

'  •  Physically  Han^di- 

1970 

65, 

000, 

000 

29. 

750, 

000  I 

capped  (Title  IV-B) 

^    1971    ,  • 

75, 

000, 

000 

•  35, 

000, 

000 

^ere  combined  under 

1972 

112, 

000, 

000 

46, 

568, 

500 

Title  I, 

,  1973 

117, 

600, 

000 

62, 

0.00, 

000  1/ 

1974 

A 12  3, 

500, 

000 

44, 

155 

,500 

1975 

129, 

675, 

000 

49 

pl55. 

000 

,  19.76  • 

137, 

150« 

OOJO 

49 

pl55 

,000 

transition 

Quarter 

12, 

289 

,000 

1977 

13^, 

150, 

QOO^ 

56 

p900 

,000' 

19T8 

110, 

000, 

000 

56 

.900 

,000 

(Old  Title  IV-A) 


(Old  Title  IV-B) 


1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
"1972 

1967* 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1^1 

1972 


5,000,000 
7,50D,000 
10,000/^00 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 
See  above 

3,00fr,  000 
4,000,000 
5, OOQ, 000 
6,000,000 

7,ooo,ooa 

'  See  above 


350,000 
2,014,000 
2,094,000 

2,e94;ooo 

2,094,000 
See  atjove' 

250,000 
1,254-,  000 
1>334,000 
1,334,000 
1,334,000 
See  above 


1/  $32,  000,  000  of  the  1973  appropriation  was  imp6unded  aVid  ^not 
~    released  until  74. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support  to 
States:     to  assist  them  in  providing  library  services  to  areas  without 
such  services  or  areas  with  inadequate  services;  to  assist  in  improv- 
ing quality  of  information  services  including  services  to  specialized 
groups  kxjEch  as  t^fie  disadvantaged,  bilingual,  the  t>i^ysically  handp.- 
capped^  land  those  in  State  public  institutions;  to  strengthen  metro- 
politan W)ublic  libraries  which  serve  as  national  or  regional  resources 
centers;^ and  to  plan  programs  ^and  project's  to  extend  and  improve 
servicesl     Funds  may  also  be  used-  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
State  library  administrative  agencies  to  serve  the  people,  and  for 
administrative  costs  for  all  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
programs.! 


Program  Operations; 


L^CA,  Titl^e  I  allots  funds  to  the  States  by  grants  on  a  formula 
Mhatching  »bWsis.'    Ekch  .State^  receives  a  base  of  $200,000  with  the 
remaining  amount  allocate^  by  poj^ulation/   The  Federal  share  ranges 
from  33  percent  to* 66  percent,,  except  for  the  Trust  Territories,  which 
are ^100  percent  federally  funded.     States  must  match  in  proportion  to 
thdir  pei:  aapita  income  and  maintain,  the  level  of  expenditures  of  the 
.s_econd' precjeding  year.     They^  fhust  al?o  maintaiiv  the  same  level  of 
fiscal  ef^fojrt  for  handicapped  and  .institutionalized  library  service 
that  existed  prior  to  the  combination  of  these  programs  under  the 
;Fy.  1971  level.  ^  ^pi;  \  ^ 


Program  Scope; 


1.     Federal  dollars  appropriated  (1957-78)^. 


$649,2^2,000 


State  an^  local  matching  dollars  (1957-78) 


over  $2  billion 
Estimated  FY  76  data  for  .this  program  are 'as  follows: 


3.  Populatic|n  ^^^^  access  to  LSCA  services 

4.  Disadvantaged  persons  with  access  to  LSCA 
Number  of  State  institutioi^alized  persons  served 

by  lsc;a  ^ 

6.     Number  of  *  handicapped  persons  served  by  LSCA 


92,000,000 
29,000,000 

800,000 
'48Q,00D 


In  1956  at  the  beginning  of  this  program  23  States  had  programs  fof" 
statewide  public  library  development  with  expenditures  under  these 
programs  eimounting  to  '$5  million.     Since  the  inception  of  LSCA,  15 
additional  or  a  total  of  38  States  now  have  grant-in-aid  programs, 
wth  annual  approptiatipns  exceeding  $100  million. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  .        /        *  ^ 

Pederar  assistance  i^s  contrivouted  to  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  librarw  services  throughout  the  country.     Today,  about*  96  percent 
of  the  poJSulation  has  access  to  some  form  of  public  library  services. 
Current  reports  indicated  that  60  percent  of  the  LSCA  ekp^ditures 
have  gone  to  projects  with  designated  disadvantaged  pripri;ties. 

The  first  s«tudy  of  the  Impact  of  Title  I.  services,  covering  the  perio^ 
from  1964  to  1968,  was  made  by  "the  System  Development  Corporation, 
Santa  Monica  (SDC) .     In  reviewing  the  LSCA  activities  in  11  States  it 
found  that  most  projects  felt  handicapped  by:     lack  of  manpower;  lack 
of  coordination  ainong  public  libraries  and  other  educational  ageitcies; 
need  for  Research  in  determining  whether  disadvantaged  projects  were  . 
reaching  their  goals;   lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public 
library's  potential  and  actual  services;  lack  of  ability  of  libraries 
to  react  quickly  to ^public  demands  f or ^more  services;  and  lack  of  * 
suitable  measurements  of  library  performance. 

The  Behavioral  Science  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C.  r  conducted  a 
study  to  evaluate  public  library  service  to  disadvantaged  people  in 
selected  cities.     These  projects  were  not  limited,  however,  to  Title  .  \ 
I  projects.     This  pilot  study  of  selected  library  programs  in  15  cities 
serving  urban  disadvantaged  people  utilizing  user  and  non-user  inter- 
views for  evaluation,  recommended  that  libraries  find  better  ways  to 
coordinate  with  schools  when  dealing  with  disadvantaged  childrerv- 
The  successful  programs  were  characterized  by  some  or.  alj.  of  the 
following  features:     active  participation  by  the  target  group;  emphasis 
on  audio  visual  rather  than  print  n\aterials;  and  provision  of 
significant  service  in  the  community.  ^  i         *  ' 

Another  major  evaluation  study  was  conducted  by  SDC  to  determine  how 
the  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act,  Titles  I  and  II,  is  meeting 
the  public  library  needs  of  special  clientele  groups,  e.g.,  disadvan- 
taged/ ethnic  minorities, ,  haridicapp-ed ,  and  institutionalized  p^sons . 
This  evaluation  prpject  surveyed  all  State  Library  Agencies  ,*  all: 
known  ongoing  projects  directed  toward  these  groups,  and  discontinued 
projects.  •  This  study  provides  an  inventory  of-  projects,  a  needs  ^ 
assessment,  and  recommendations  for  program  change.     Over  1,600 
projects  were  identified  and  queried.     It  was  found  that  many  projects 
classified  as  discontinued   (these  projects  had  been  initiated  with 
LSCA  funds)  were  nevertheless  operational  because  of  funds  received 
from  State  or  local  agencies.     A  methodology  specifying  criteria  to 
adjudge  program  effectiveness  was  developed,  and  was  tested  and 
Validated  with  the  projects  in  the  study. 

The  report  concluded: 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  gathered  in  this  project 

that  LSCA  projects  directed  toward  special  clientele 

have  been  successful,  to  some  .extent.     Mor^e  projects 

are  successful  than  unsuccessful,  and  fairly  signj.fi-  ^ 

cant  numbers  of  special  clientele  groups  have  been  '  ^ 

reached.     It  is  also  evident  that  some  projects  are 
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-  far 'from  ^successful .     Many  important  needs  are  not  being 
^        met,  or  barely  being  met,  even  by  projects  judged 
successful ♦  '  c  • 

In  many  States  it  was  evident  that  were  federal  funds 
^not  available, , there  would  be-no  projects  whatsoever 
•for  special  clientele*.  Indeed,  in  one  State  plan  that 
was  examined  the  statement  was  made  that,  while  there  o\ 
were 'Special  c^^ntele  In  the  State,  no  projects  nee<3 
be  'directed  towards  them, because  the  state  intended  to 
give  service  to  all  of  its  citizens  on  an  equal  basis:  • 
That  naive  attitude,  represents  —  a^ll  too  ^.frequently  —  . 
the  lack  of  knowledge  and  concern  that  exists  at  many 
levels  of  state  and  local  government.     Special  clientele 
frequently  need  to  be  educated  to  bebome'^  U'sers,  and    '      ^  ' 
persuaded  that  the  library'' hras  ^something  of  value  for 
thpm.     LSCA  funds  haye  been  a  critical  factor  in  projects 
>  for  9pebial  clientele,  and  they' Ijave  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  funds  being  used  'for  innovative  projects;  with- 
out LSCA  (or  a*  real  subifetitute)   there  would  be  little  or 
no  innovation        in  sl>ort,  a  rather  station,  even  mbri- 
Bund  public  library  in  the  S. 

A  subsequent  major  study  of  "The' Public  Library- and  Federal  Policy," 
performed' by  SDC,  assessed  the  current  total  national  public  .library 
situation  utilizing  e:jist*ing  dafta  and-  incliTd^d  recc5inii\endations  for 
further  data  collection  efforts  in  areas  of  current  ihforjnatipn 
deficiencies.     The  final  report  stated:         '  -  . 

In  this  study  we  examined  the  past  and  present  stafus 
of  the  public  •library  and  likely  directions  for  the 
future.     Bafeed  upon  our  examination  of  the  public  library 
as  an  information-providing  institution,  and  our  cer- 
tainty that  free  access  to, all  kinds  of  information'  is  * 
a  requirement  of  a  democratic  sodiety  and  a  necessity 
for  individual  well  being,    [it  was  found  that] 

The  Federal  government  has  played  a,  role  in  rfecent  yea*rs 
of  helping  the  public  library  to  organize  in}:o  systems'         '  \ 
and  to  provide  services  to  segments  of  the  population 
who  wer^^  previously  unserved.     While  there  are  indications 
that  Federal  programs  suffered  from  insufficient  coordina- 
tion, insufficient  evaluation, ^nd  inadequate  funding, 
there  is  much  evidence  to  *  demonstrate  that  a  strong  ' 
impetus  toward  system  organization  and  the  provision  of 
services  to  special  clientele  were  provided  by  Federal  ^ 
'intervention.  *  * 

'Ongoing  and, Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

Impact  Evaluation  of  public  Library  Services  Progreun  tb  begin 
Pall  1978.  \,  ^ 
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Sources  of  -Evaluation  Data; 

1.     Overview  of  LSCA  Title  1/        System  Dev^elopment  Corporation, 
published  by  Bowker,  ' 


'2i     A, Study  of  Public  Library  Service^  to  the  Disadvar>taged  in 

Selected  Citiejg^  by  Cl*aire  Lipsman  ai>d  contracted  to  Behaviors 
Science  Corporation,  -1970..  *  '  . 

3.  Study  of  Exemplary  .Pub3^ic  Library  Reading  and  Reading  Related 
Programs  for  Children,  Youth  and  Adults,  by  Barss,  Reitze).  & 
Assoc.,   Inc.,  1972.  .  ^  ^ 

4.  Basic  Issues  in  the  Government  Financing  of  Public  Library  v 
Services,  Government  Studies  and  Systems,  May  1973.  ' 

5.  Evaluation  of  LSCA  Services  to  Special  Target  Groups,  by  System 
Development  Corporation,  July  1973. 

6.  The  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy  --  by  System  .Development^ 
Corporation,   July  1973. 

e 

7.  Various  Library  Demonstration  Projects;     These  projects  are 
desired  "to  survey  ^nd  analy.e  the  public  library  and  information 
services  to^the  American  Indxan,   the  aging,  and  the  infonnation  ' 
needs  of  the  rural  and  urban  poor. 

8.  Program  Operational  Data.  »  '.^  - 
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Program  Name: 


Interlibrary  Cooperation 


Legislation; 


Libi;ary  Services  and  Construction 
Actv  Titje  III,  as  amended  by 
P*L.   91-'600  and  P.L.  95-123      '  . 


Expiration  DateS 
FY  1982 


4 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR  . 

1967 
1968  , 
1969.  . 
■  1970 
1971 
1972 

1973  , 

1974 

1975 

1976  ' 
Transition 
1977 
1978  • 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  5,000,000 
7,500,000 
^    ,  , 10,000,000 
12,500,000 
/     15,;000,  000 
15,000^00. 
*  15/150,000 
16^500,000 
17,300,000 
'  ^  18,200,000 
Quartei;  ^ 

18^200,000 
,  15,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  375,000 
♦  2,256,000- 
. 2,281,000 
2,281,000 
2,281,000 
2,640^500 
7,500,0001/' 
2,593,5^"^ 
2,594,000 
2/594,  O'OO 
^48,000  \ 
-V     3,337,00d  ^ 
^3,337,000  ' 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:   .  ,  ^  ^ 

*  «^ 
The  legislative  purfjo'se"  of  the  program  is  ^to  establish  and  maintaii> 
local,  regional.  State  or  i^i^terstat^  cooperative  networks  of 
libraties  and  lEor'  the  coordination  of  inf ormajt^ional  services  of  ^ 
school,  public,  academic,  and  special^Mibrari^s  and  information 
centers^  permitting  the  us(er  of  any  one  type'  of  library  to  draw  on 
all  libraries  and  information , centers  /   ThB  participation  of  one 
Other  tyM^f  library  other  than      public  library  is  required  for^ 
such  ser^^Bbpi^ograms.  .  • 


P|||££ 

imp 

Odlrat 


Program  Opqrations: 


,  yhe  '  Library', Service  ah^  Construction  Act,  (LSC^)  ,  Title  III,  allocates^ 

funds  to- the  States  on  a  formula  basMs.  'E6crr  State  receives  a  sum 
/in  the  amount  of  $40,  000,  and  the  reragiinder  is  allocated  by  popula- 


i/  $4,770,000  of  FY  73  appropriation  was  impounded  until  FY  74, 
Actual  FY "1^3  obligations  were  $2,  730,'000. 
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tion  formula.     The  State  library  agency  must  submit  its  Annual  ' 
Program  Plan   (proposed  expenditures  of  funds)  before  it  can  receive 

1. ts  allbcation.     Title  ill  does  not  require  State  or  local  matching 
funds /  although  many  projects  do  have  Statte  and  loial  .funds  along 

*  with  LSCA  funds.  ,  , 

Program  Scope:  •  ^ 

The  FY. 75  apprqpriation  provided  support  for  cooperative  networks 
^    involving  the  sharing  of  resources  among  7,575  libraries  of  at  least 
two  or ^more  of  the  following  ^our  types:     school,  academic,  public, 
or  special.     Based  on  the  AnnuaT  Reports  for  FY  75,  the  table  v  \ 
indicates  how  FY  75  Tederal  and  local  funds  were  spent. 

No.  of  States  %  of  Total 
Category  ^        ^ '                        -  ,              Reporting         ^  Expenditures 

♦ 

11     Communications  Network's       .                  32              "  25 

2.  Bibliographic  Service'          -                  30  20 

3.  Technical  Processing  Service                12  *  •  15 

4.  Reference  Service                <.       ^      '  *  22  12 

;  5.     Others        ^           '                  .24  28  , 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;         ,        '  ' 

P.rogram  operational  data  -indicate  that  participation  by  all  types 
of  libraries  in  telecommunications  or  information  processing  systems 
has  increased.    Also,  planning  within  States  as  well  as  itiulti-^State 
planning  for  coordination  of  library  services  is  increasing. 
Cooperative  local.  State  and  regional  projects  ^nd  networks  appear  to 
be  increasing  services  to  t^eir  clientele  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

<^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies;        -    -  , 

A  study  of  library  cooperatives,  networks,  and  demonstration  projects 
is  in  progress-. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data;  *  '     ^     \  ^ 

Program; operational  data. 
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.  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
/  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Progreun  Name: 

•  I  College  I^^brary  Resources 
Legislation: 


Higher  Education  Act*  of  196^S 
Title  II-A 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


Ex^irati\s)n  Date; 
F-Y  1979 


YEi^R, 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION- 

1966 

$50,000,000 

$10,000,000 

1967 

50^000,000 

25,000,000 

i968 

50,000,000 

,24,522>000 

1969. 

.  25,000,000 

25,000,000 

1970 

75,000,000 

9,84.^,000 

1971 

90,000,'000 

9,9jOO,000 

197*2 

18.,  000,  000 

11,000,000 

1973 

75,000,000 

(II-^&B) 

12,500,000  , 

1974 

85,000,000 

(II 

-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

(II 

-A&B) 

9,975,000  . 

1976 

100,  000,.000 

(II 

-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1977^ 

110,000,000 

(II 

-A&B) 

9,9?5,000 

1978 

115,  000',  000 

(II 

-A&B) 

9,975,000 

Progreun  Goals  and.  Objectives; 

The  legislation  provides  grants  to  eligible  .institutions  to  assis^ 
and  encourage  them  in  the  acquisition  of  library  resources  incluc 
law  library  resources,  such  as  books,  periodicals,  docqments,  i?iac 
tic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials  and  other, 
related  materials"^ (incjiuding  necessary  binding).     For  th6  purpose  of 
this  Act  eligible  institutions  are  defined  ^  institutions  of  higher 
.education  and  other  public  and  private  non-profit  library  institutions 
whose  primary  function  is  the  provision  of  library  services  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education*  on " a  formal  cooperative  basis-/ 

Progreuu  Operation:    j  , 

Three  types  of  grants  can  be  awarded  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher 
education:     (1),  Basic  grants  of  up  to  $5,000,  provided  that  the 
applicant  expends  at  least  the  same  amount  from  institutional  funds 
for  library  resources;    {2)  Supplemental  grants  of  up  to  $20  per  student, 
provided  that  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  terms- for  a,  Basic 
grant;  and  (3)  Special  Purpose  grants,  unrestricted  as  to  the  amount 

'requested  but  which  must  be  matched  with  $1  of  institutional  funds 
for  library  resources  for  every -$3  0*11  Federal  funds  requested*  For 

-both  the  3asic  and  Special  Purpose  grant  categories applicants  must 
meet  maintenance-of-ef fort  requirements  in  .two  areas — total  library 
purposes  and  library  resources — as  follows:     in  the  fiscal  year  of 
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application,  the  applicant  must  expend,  or  plan  to  expend,  an^ amount 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  2  fiscal  years  prece- 
ding the  ye^r  of  application  for  total  library  purposes;  in  the  year 
^pf  application,  the  applicant  must  expend,  or  plan  to  expend,  an 
^amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
preceding  the,  year  of  application  for  library  resources*  Under 
certain  circumstances,  a  waiver' may  be  granted  from  maintenance-of- 
effprt  teqairements .     In  the  case  of  Special  Purpose  grants,  the 
matching  share  must  be  in  addition  to  the  base  2  year  average  for 
library  resources  institutional  expenditures •  , 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness; 

In  FY  71-72,  all^ grant  funds  were  doncentrated  on  the  neediest 
institutions,  on'  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  by  staff  and  the 
Commissioner's  Advisory  Council 'on  Library  •draining.     This  approach 
was  j)redicated  on  data  indicating  that  most  juniot  colleges  and  many 
urban  institutions  were  far  below  national  standards.     However,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  prescribed  that  basic  grants  were  to  be 
awarded  to  all  eligible  institutions  first. 

In  recaent  years  priority  among  these  institutions  has  been  given  to 
the  purchase  of  urban  studies,  ethnic  studies  and  career  educatiom 
materials.     In  FY  75  approximately  120  predominately  black  institutions 
were  recipients  of  II-A  grants.  ^ 

In  fiscaj.  year  1976,  2,486  basic  grants  were*  made  at  $^3,930  each  and 
74  grants  averaging  $2,498  each.     A  breakdown  of  types* of  materials 
purchase  with  this  program's  support^,  i ndi canted ^1:hat  75  percent  of  the 
funds  were  used  for  acquisition  of  printed  materials   (books,  magazines, 
pamphlets,   etc.)  and  the  remaining  25  percent  for  the  non  print 
materials   (films,  filmstrips,  recordings,  .  tapes,  microfiche,  etc'.') 

Grants  by  type  of  institutions  are: 

FY  76  Number  of  Institutions 

Two  year  institutions  915  ^ 

Four-ye^r  colleges  73^  ^ 

Universities  920  » 

TOTAL      ^  ^  2,570 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

None  ^  ^ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies; 


PrQgram  operational  data 
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Program  Name: 

Library  Career  Trainingt 

Legislation; 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
.    Title  II-B  ' 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966  s 

"  $15,000,060 

$  1,000,000. 

.  1*967 

15, 000,000 

3,750,Q00 

1968 

.15,000,000 

8,250-,000 

1969  ' 

11,000,000 

8,250,000 

.  1970 

28,000,000 

,  4,000,000 

1971 

38, 000,000 

3,900,000 

1972 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 

1973  • 

(See  HEA  II-A 

3,572,000 
2,850,0t)0' 

1974 

College  Library 

1975 

,  Resources 

2,000/000 

^    •  1976 

Authorization) 

500/000 

^  1977 

2,000,000 

^  1978 

2,000,000 

'^Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


\ 


The  purpos^  of  this  program*  is  to  respond  to  the  increasing  need 

for  professional  personnel  and  the  acute  shortage  of  paraprofessionals, 

focusing  on  the*  recruitment  of  minority  groups  including  women  to 

'serve  in^ all  types' of  libraries.     Another  thrust  is  the 'retraining  of 
professional  librarians  and  allied  personnel  in  those  new  and" 
developing  areas   (e,g,,  networking,,  service  to  the  special  clientele, 
middle  managemknl:,  ^nd  media  utilization,  etc.)  to  make  those  in\the 

.field  more  responsive  to  user  needs.     The  fellowship  progr^  as 
directed  at .upgrading  the  skills  of  minorities,  including  women,  by 
obtaining  tnfe  capabilities  needed  to  ^ssuri©  high  level  positions  in 
library  supervision,  admiinistration,  and  leadership, 

s/  *  - 

Program  Operations;         •         "  '  ^  - 

'/ 

This  program  provides  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
support  training  arid  retraining  of  librarians  and  information 
scientists  including  paraprofessionals,  for  service  in  all  types  of 
libraries  and  information  centers-     Professional  training  is 
accomplished  through  short  and  long-term  institutes,  traineeships, 
and  pre-  and  post-baccalaureate  fellowships.  " 
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*he  EduCfeitibn  Amendments  of  1972 ,  effective  for^Y  73  program 
oper'ations,  required  that  at  least.  50  percent^  of,  all  program  funds 
fie  uf ^d  to  support  academic  fellowships  and  traineeships.  Also, 
^^therr' library  agencies  and  associations  are  now  eligible  to  submit 
<,p^g>P9sals  for-^onsideration.  '  *  ^ 

Program  ♦  ' 


The >f iscal  year  1976  appropriation  of  $3^0,000  provided  for  the 
training  of  51  fellows  'or  trainees,  and  ISO  librarian  institute 
participants  at  alJL  levels,  >!Sr 


Nearly  $15, 600, 000  has^beeri  used  to  support  the  training  of  12,777 
library "professionals  and  pafaprof essionals  In  short-  and  long-term 
institutes  sinci^  1966i     Ovdr  $23  million  has  been  used  to  award 
3,259  graduate  fellowships,  during \his  period.     In  1975,  67  percent  * 
of  the  fellowship  awards  made  by  training  institutions  were  to -ethnic 
minorities •    V.  ^     ^  . 

Program  Eff ectivexiess  and  Progress: 

Two  fbrtnal  evaluation  studies  of  this  program  have  been  made.  The 
first  ip  FY  1969  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research, 
Washington,  D.C.,  was- restricted  to  the  f ellowsKlp^^ogram.     It  was 
^ound  at  tha;t  time  that  all  three  types  of  *graduatest%port  (the 
masteVs,  postmasters^^nd  Ph.D.  programs)  were  accomplishing  their 
intended  goals  of  upgrading  and  increasing  the  supply  of  librarians; 
however,  the  study  indicated  that  the  masters  program  was  most 
effective  out  of  the  thr^e  studied  for  bringing. in  new  personnel  to 
library  areas  9utside  the  academic  library,  field.     The  second  study 
'Was  performed  by  RutgerSs  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,,  and 
examined  the  institute  program.'    Interviews  were  conducted  with 
institute  direc.tors.  Regional  Program  Officers,  and  the  staff  from 
the  library  bureau.     It  was  found  that  the  area  of  greatest  institute 
impact  is  in  the  area  of  school  media  personnel  (specialists  who 
integrate  print  and  non  print  resources  with  the  formal  learning 
experience).  *  *  •  ' 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies;  ^  ' 

None  •  ^ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data;  *  ^ 

Overview  of  the  Library  Fellowship  Program;  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  1970.  >^^">^ 

pata>>Collection  and  Description  of  HE  A  Title  II-B  Institutes,  by  . 
Rutgers,  New  Bri^iswick,  New  Jersey,  1972^.  I 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  ftfci'^R'F.ON- 
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Prograun  Neune; 

Library  Research  and  Demonstration 
« 

Legislation;  -       '         ^  . 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
'     Title  II-B 


V Expiration  Date: 


FY  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1967 

1968  . 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1,976 

1977 

1978 


AUTHORIZATION 

(See  library  Career 
Training  Authoriza- 
tion) . 


(See  HEA-IIA  College^ 
Library  Resource  -  ^ 
Authorization) 


APPROPRIATION^ 

$3,550,000  , 
.  3,550^.ik00f 
3,000,.O00* 
2,171.000 
2,17Xf0tf0 
^  2,000,000 
1,785,000 
1,425,000, 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

i^aoo,oob^ 

-  1,000,000  . 


Program  Goals  and  Obpectives,;       •     ,  , 

According  to  the  legislation,  the  purpose  of  the  program' is  to 
provide  support  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  libraries  apd  training  in  libraridnship. 

Program  Operations: 

OE  makes  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  to  public  and  private 
organizations  and  agencies  'including  institutions  of  -higher  educa- 
tion.     '   ,      ^     ^'  ' 

The  following  are  descriptions  p5  areas  of  need  either  currently 
addressed  or  funded  under  the  cq^monstration  program:  ^ 

1.     Institutional*  cooperation:     (cooperation  among 

academic,  public  and  special  libraries  and  between 
them  and  other  institutions,  e.g./  museums; 
M  community  colleges,  etc.)  -> 
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^  2.  Improvement  of  library  efficiency  and  general  * 
service  development  (software,  hardware  and  or- 
ganizational methods)  to  provide  better  user 

seryice,  ^  * 

o 

3.     Improvin'go  training  in  librarianship  and  in  new 
teclanologies.  to  provide  better  user  service* 

'  4.     Service  development  particularly  to  special 
target  groups  (aging,  poor,  ethnic,  minority, 
J  rural,  etc. 

Program  Scope:  , 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  €lfis  program  supported  19  projects  promoting 
<I)  institutional  cooperation  emphasizing  service  to  special  target 
groups  (6);   (2)  more  efficient  use  of  lib^;ary  systems  (6);   (3)  improve- 
ment in  training,  for  library  related  careers  (3);   (4)  needs  assess- 
ments in  libraries  and  informatioji  science  (2);  and  (5)  planning  and" 
research  in  this  field  (2). 

V 

Progifain  Effectiveness  and  ^Progr 

Since  1967,  $20.5  million  has  been  used  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions j^elating  to  the  improvement  of  library  services.  Present 
program  focus  is  to  move. away  from  technical  research  and  toward 
demonstrating  patterns  of  interagency  cooperation  to  provide  better 
seirvices  to  special  groups. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:' 

A  study  of  Library  Cooperative  Networks,  and  Demonstration  Projects 
» is«  in  progress. 

Soutce  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Program  Operational  Data 


V 


ERLC 
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AlJljUAL'.  EVALUATION  REPORT  OnN^ 
>l  •     EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  , 


Program  Name; 


Undergraduate^  Instructional  Equipment 


Le'gislation; 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
Title  VI-A  * 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  1979 


FUNDING  HISTORyu. 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968! 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


a. 


$37,500,000 
-60v000,000 
70,000,000 
14,500,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 

-70,000/000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000v000 
70,000,000 

. 70,000,000 


'15,000, 
14/500, 
14,500, 
14,500, 
-0- 
.7,000, 
12,500, 
12,500, 
11,875, 
7,56q, 
7,500, 
7,500, 
7,500, 


000 
000 
000 
000  • 

000 

000  . 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


The  legislative  objective  of  this  program  is  to  assist  undergraduate 
programs  to  improve  the  quality  of* their  instructional  equipment 
(including  closed  circuit  television)  and  to  assist  in  remodeling 
associated  with  the  , installation  of  such  equipment, 

Prqgram  Operations;'  5 

Program  funds  are  allotted  by  formula  to  the  States  based  on  State 
per  capita  income  and  enrollrft^nt  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
within  the  State.     State  commissions,  broadly  representative  of 
higher  education  in  the  State,  develop  their  own  plans,  establish 
priorities,  criteria,  set  deadlines,  conduct  workshops,  work  directly 
with  institutions  in  preparing  the  proposals,  review  proposals  and 
assign  them  priority  ranking  for  funding.     OE  makes  final  £fpproval^ 
of  grants  and,  in  cooperation  with  State  commissions,  han^Tes 
administration,  including  closeouts . 

This  program  provides  funds  on  a  matching  basis  (States'  average  must 
ecjual  SOpercent)  for  acquisition  in  two  categories:    Category  I, 
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Instructional  equipment .materials,  and  minor  remodeling;  Category  II, 
Closed  circtapit 'television  equipment,  materials/ related  remodeling.. 
Separate  State  allotments  are  made' for> each  category. 

'  '  '     .  ♦ 

Prograih  Spope;         \  *         »  .  '  '    ^  • 

In  fiscal  y^ar  1976,  776  ins€itutions  were  awarded  grants.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  tlie  recipients  were  public  institutions  and  25  percent 
were  private  higher  education  institutions.     Seventy-eight  percent  of 
the  appropriation  supported  Category  I  materials  and«f2  percent 
supported  Category  II  equipment,  '  * 


PrograJ  Effectiveness  and  Proqres4i 


Approximately  $117.4  million  has  been  allotted  since  196T5  to  academic, 
institutions  for  the  purchase  of  general  instructional  equipment, 
closed  circuit  television  (CCTV)  equipment"  and  some  mAor/remodeling 
accompanying  these 'purpose*.     Particularly  significant  A  the  climbing 
rate  of . expenditures-,  for  CCTV:     1966-19'75  -.12  percent;  1975  -  19 
percent;  1976^-  22  percent.  ^       *  ^  ^  ' 

»  ' 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evalyatibn  Studies;^  '        '  c 

None  -    0  ' 

Sources  -of  EvaJuatign  Data; 

\  /      *  •  \ 

Program  operating  data 
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-AIJINUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
.  EDDCATION  PROGRAMS 


Prdg-ram  .Naroe;  t  . 

^       .  EducatioWl  Broadcasting  Facilities 

Legislatiy>n;  . v.        ^  ' 

Comnlnnication  hbt  of  1934 
Part  IV  Title  IH  P.L..94-3'09 
(as  amended  by  47  USC  3,90  et  seq)  . 


FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 


AUTHORI 2ATI0N 

,$     3^2,000,  000  ' 
for  5- year 
period  63-67 
^,  500,0a0 
12(500-,  000 

i5,.ocro,ooo 

15, 000, 00a  • 
'l5,000,  00(f. 
25, poo, 000 
25,00t,000 
30,000,000 
'  30,000,0Q0 
30,000,000 
^"30, 000, 000  ' 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  ^978  l/\ 

' APPROPRIATION 

$     13  ,  OOOtOJOO 
8^,  826,000 
'       3(1,4  ,000 

'4,000,  000 
'  4,321,000 
.  11,000,000 
13,000,000. 
13,000,000 
15,675<,000 
12,^000,000 
-  12,500^000 
15^000,000^  2/ 
19^,000^000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


The  legislative  purpose,  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support/  thi;ough^ 
matching  grants  (75  percent  of  the  cost  of  eligible  items  necessary 
to  th6  project)  for  the  acquTsition  and  installajtion  of  transmission 
apparatus  required  by  noncommercial  broadcastitig  station^^to  meet  ^ 
educational,  cultural,  and '^information  needs  of  ;\mqj:icans,  both  in 
homes » and  schools. 

The  program  goals  and  criteria  stipulated  ill  the  legislation  (Sec. 

390  and  392  Sec.  6(d)    (1)  (A)  (B)'(5:)  and  (%}  (K)  (B)  and-  (C)  jare:  . 

(1)   extend  noncommercial  broadcast ^setvices,  with  due  consideration- 

to  equitable  geographic^  coverage  through  the  United  States;   (2)  streng- 

1/  Extended  1  ye^r  through  gWa  and  point  of  order  appropriaicion 

language-  '  ' .  '  ^ 

7      ^  ^  '  '  '  . 

2/  $14  million  represents  the  FY  77  approptiatiprt  for  fchfe.  operation. 
Qf  the  broadcast  facilities  program  at  OE.    ^^Th^^dddi'^taonal  one 
*  million  dollars  ^ach  yea^r        ^or  funding  nonlt^roacicasrt  demonstration 
projects  and  is  administer^  by  tlje  Office;  of  Tele'communication 
Policy/  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and ^ Evaluation  (Sec, 


392A) . 
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t^en  the  capability  of •  existing^ nortcommercial  broadcast  facilities 
to  broaden  educational  usies.     In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives, 
the  program  ^t4.inulates  the  growth  of  noncommercial,  broadcast  stations 
technically^ capable  of  providing  adequate  program  services  to  ' 
communities;  and  3)  also  encourages* statewide  and.  regional  planning, 
and  coordinatiort  of  telecommunications  capabilities  to  utilize  fully  ^ 
the  potential  of  public  broadcast  systems.         ^  , 

Program.  Operations:  .    .  ^ 

Up^^receipft  of  applications,  OE  awards  grants  consistent  with' 
igtchieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program..    Under  existing 
legislation  eligible  grantees  include:     the  agency  responsible  for 
public  .education  within  a  Stal^  or  political/subdivision,  the  State 
.educational  television  and/or  radio  agency,  a  public  or  pri^mte 
nonprofit  college  or  university,  or  other  educational  or  cultural 
institution  affiliated  y/ith  an  eligible  college  or  university,  a 
nonprofit  entity  organized  primarily  to  operate  an  educational 
television  or  radio  station,  and  a  municipality  which  owns  or  operates 
a  fapility  used  only  for  nonconmie/cial  educational  broadcasting. 

Noncommercial  broadcasting  serves  the  public  interest  by  providing 
additional  educational  oppis^rtunities  for  preschool  amd  school-age 
children,  and  foif  adults.     About  40  percent  of  noncommerical  television 
time  is  devoted  to  instructional  programming  to  enrich  teaching  in 
the  classroom.         '  '  ^  ' 

Local  public  radio  and  television  stations  are  aJ-so  being  called  upon 
to  use  th^  broadcast  medium  to  '^ocus  on  matters  of  national  concern 
such  as  nutrition  and  health,  the  envirorlm^nt ,  energy  concerns, 
'      consumer  services,  drug*  abuse,  and  niental  health.     In  addition  they 

^are  producing  programs  dealing  with  issues  such  as  unemployment, 
^      W(p>lfare,  law  enforcement  and  other  local  concerjis. 

\  ,  . 

Program  gcope: 

In  fiscal  year  76,   73  noncommercial *^;ducational  Radio  (ER)  and 
Educational  Television  (ETV)  stations  received  grant  support  under 
this  program.     Forty-three  grants  were  fpr  ETV:     6  grants  for  'new 
activations  and  37  grants  for  expansion  and  improvement  of  existing 
^facilities.     The  remaining'  30  grants  wer^  jnade  to  ER  stations  and  . 
represented  9  new^ starts  and  21  grants  for  upgrading  existing 
facilities.     The  total  number  of  noncommercial  television  statior)s 
on  the  air  or  under  construction  increased  from  76  in  1^63  to  268 
by  the  end  of  FY  1976;     During  this  same  period  290  matching  grants 
were  awarded  ^to  existing  stations  to  improve  or  expand  their  facilities 

The  number  of  'full^-service  public  radio  statior^s  in  the^country  has 
increa^sed  from  67  in  1969,  when  Federal  assistance  to  noncommercial 
radio  stations  was  first  made  available,  to  173  on-the-air  or  under 
•^f:ons£ruction  at  the  end  of  FY  76.     One  hundred  and  nineteen  grants 
fst^^  were  awarded  to  .existing  radio  stations  to  expand  and/or  improVe 

their  facilities.        ,        ^  .  ' 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  1^2  authorizing  legislation  pri>vided  for  matching  grants  to  help 
local  communities  develop  noncommercial  television  broadcast  facili-^ 
ties  to  serve  the  educational ,  cultural,  and  inf ormatio/ial  needs  of 
Ameripans  in  their  homes  and  schools.     The  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
.of  1967  extended  the  enabling  legislation  and  included  radio  statibns  ^ 
as  eligible  for  Federal  assistance.     A  Congressional  Declaration  of 
Policy,  issued  with  the  passage^of  the  19  67  Act  stated:     "3ft  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  support  a  national  policy  that  will 
most  effectively  make  noncommercial  educational  radio  and  television 
service  available  to  ^11  citizens  of  the  United  States*." 

By  1976,  268   (104  VirF/164UHF)  of  the  666  television  channels  reserved 
for  noncommercial  purposes  were  being  utilized.     The  on-air  stations, 
when  fully  activated,  will  be  able  to  reach  up  ta  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population.     For  the  following  reasons  it  is 
estimated  that  only  65  percent  of  the  "potential"  viewers  actually 
receive  a  clear  and  usable  television  signal:     1)  Many  home  sfets 
receive  only  the  VHF  Channels;   2)  Stations  operate  with  pp^er  too  low 
to  reach  all  residents  Within  the  community;  ,and  3)   Sigrrai  interference 
exists  in  areas 'with  hilly  terrain  and  tall  buildings.    Amdng  the 
existing  ETV  stations,  nearly  one-third  do  not  have  adequate 
reproduction  capability  to  permit  the  local  programming  flexibility; 
and  about  the  same  number  arys  unable  to  originate  programs  in  color 
at  the  local  level.         '  .      n  . 

Ofoday,  173  full-service  public  radio  stations  are  capable  of  providing 
programming  to  potentially  65  percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  Many 
of  these  potential  l,isteners  are  also  unable  tQ  receive  the  public 
radio  station  in  their  community  for  the  following  reasons;     1)  Many 
home  radios  and  most  dar  radios  are  AM  only^while  approximately  95 
percent  of  all  ^public  stations  Qperate  in.  tjie  FM  band;  2)/Stations 
op^'rate  at  lower  than  authorized  power,  reduped  power  at  night,  or 
during  the  daytime  only;   3)   Signal  interference;  and  4),  Station  towers 
are  l^^^s^than  the  maximum  allowable  heights.  * 

.Many  local  noncommercial  broadcast  stations  are  now  able  to  receive- 
the  network  program  services  provided  TV  stations  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service   (PBS)   and  .radio  stations  by  National  Public 
Radio   (NPR) .     The  program  offerings  to  the^e  station^  have  been  highly 
beneficial.     It  has  enabled  them  to  devote  a  greater  amount  of  their 
resources  to  local  quality  productions.     Recording  to  a  1974  Public  / 
Broadcas"ting  Service   (PBS)   survey,  43.4  percent  of  the  programming  oT 
a  public  TV  station  is  devoted  to  general  programs   (16.0  percent 
information  and  skills,  12.5  percent  children'©,  12.3  percent  cultural. 

J  and  2^6  percent- other ) ;   29.5  percent  to  ITV;  16.7  percent  to  Sesame 
Street/Electric  Compamy  (6.3  percent  shown  in  homes,  10.4  percent  in 
schools);  and  10.4  percent    to  news  and,  public,  affairs. 

The  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  (EBFP)  utilizes/ 
studies  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
in  the  continuing  process  of  awarding  Federal  assistance  grants  and 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  needed  broadcast  facilities.  Basic 
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data  are  colfected  in  five  areas:     (a) 'financial  and  programming, 
(b)  employee,   (c)  station  and  ti>ansmission  facilities,   (d)  broadcast 
data,  and  (e)  management  personnel.     The  program  continues  to  identify 
new  data  needs  by  keeping  in  close  communication  with  alP  organizations 
which  carry  out  resear-Ch  in  the  field  of  telecommunications. 

A  1974  study  for  the  Office  of  Education  performed  by-Battelle, 
Collimbus,  Ohio,  entitled  A  PLANNING  STUDY  —  THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  concluded  that  public  telecommunications  has  qreat 
'potential,  but^  to  fulfill  that  potential  there  is  a  need  for  re-exami- 
ning, goals,  broadening  current  guidelines  to  take  advantage  of  new  \ 
technology,  improving  distribut^oh  capabilities,  and  setting  minimum 
standards  for  production  facriities;     For  the  EBFP  program  it  was 
recommfend^ed  that  primary  emphasis  JDe  focused  on  extended  and  improved 
transmission,  and  the- funding  of  production  capabilities  must  be 
carefully  ^balanx;ed  between  the  need*  for  substantial  pools  of  talent 
and  equi^ent  and  the  desire  for  local  activity.  ' 

Ongoing  and  Planned -^vaXuation  Studies; 

^Currently,  HEW  is  ^the  primary  funded  of '  AREAPOP  II,  a  study  on  public 
television  coverage  conc^tualized  by  t)ie  Public  Broadcasting  Service. 
AREAPOP  II  will  link  information  on  station^'  actual  transmission 
patterns  with  d.emographic  data  on  their  potential  viewers.    *fTie  study 
will  provide. information  wh-ich  is  critical  for  facilities  planning 
and rprogram  development.     In  addition,  the  study  will  algo  allow  for 

, -follow-on  simaiation  activity  whiqh  will  predict  how  given  changes-  in 
a  station's  tranniission  facilities  will  affect  the  Station '-s  cov^age. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies;  -  ' 

1.  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  historical- operating 
-  data  ^  "  -  '  . 

•  * 

2.  Surveys  of  existing  facilities  made  b^-  the  Nat4>onal  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics  (ASE) 

» 

3.  Corporation  for  Public  *  Broadcasting,  Washington,  d.C. ,  surveys 
and  studies  .  >^ 

4.  National  Association  for  Educational  Broadcasting,  Washington^       '  . 
D.  C,  research  studies  ,  -  - 

.*  '  ^ 

5.  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  Washi^n^ton, 'D.  C. ,  surveys  and  studies  . 

6.  National  Public  R^dio,  Washington,  D.C.,  surveys  and  studies 

7.  The  Future  of  Educational  Telecommunications,  A  Planning  9tud^ 
by  George  W,  Tressel  et  al.     Battelle  Memorial  Institue, 

^  Lexin^on'^ Books,  1975.  -  ' 
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ANNUAL  EV/OjUAtAn  REPORT  ON 
'  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

•  Educational  Television4md*  Radio  Programming  Support 


Legislation; 


Special  Projects  Act- 
'Section  402    (P. Lqlf 93-380) 


PONDING?  HISTORY 


'  YEAR 

1^73/ 
197^ 

1975 
/     1976  - 
transitional 
Quarter 

1977 
.  19^8 


AUT!it)i<IZATION 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

Indefinite 
'Indefinite 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  1978 


APPROPRIATION  1/ 

:  1^ 

$  7,000,000 

6,000,000 

3)000,000 

-ir,000,000  2/ 

7,000,000  .  , 

7,000,000 

1,60(>',000 
« 

>, 000, 000 

.  ,    5,000,090  ^ 


'^OE  goal  ^r  this  program  is>to  iarry  out-^the  xievelopment, 
lection",  evaluation,  dissemination,  and  utilization  of  innovative 


Program  Goals  and  Object.! yes; 
The 

educational  tlhSTrision  *and  radio  programs  designed '( for  broadcast 
and/or  nonfcro^bast  uses)  to  help  children,  ijouths,  or  adults  to 
learn.     The  legislative  flexibility  of  the  Special  Projects  Abt 

"^pdrattts  the  Office  of  Edu<fatiD;i  to  initiate  ^  direct- Fedei?al  funding 
approach  in  educatipnal  television  andffVadio  programming  broad 
enough  tb  include  a  range  of  activiti^sT^  from^eative  planftiing  and 

^development  to  installation  And  utilizatiowr^f  programs  which  have 
clear  potential  for  helping  people  to  learb.     ^  t 

.  /  /  ^   ,  ,  . 

Program  Opera-tjon 


OE  administration^  of  educational  television  and  radio  programming  l 
activity  provided^ contract  or  grant  support- (contracts  only  from  J 
FY  76  on)   for  children's  television  programming ,%  including  the 
planning,  production,  evaluation,  .dissemination ^and  utilization  of 
'programs  such' as  Sesame  Street  and^J^  Electaricfj- Company .  Utiliza- 


V  Funding  from  1972, through  J.97 5  under  the 
Act,  IV  JP.L.  83-531)  , 

2/  Impounded  fund's  released  in  FY  19^4. 


%rat 


ive  Research 


tion  includes  activities  and  materials  designed  to'  enhance  and 
^rei^iforce  the  effectiveness  of  programs  as  used  in  formal  and  informal 
educational  settings/  including  tl^e  development  and  implementation 
of  a  series  of  strategies  in  specific  community  settings  which  tap 
the  energy  and  concern  of  parents,  teachers  and  others  for  using 
television«^and  radio  as  a  positive  force  in  educational  development. 

Program  Scope:  ,    '  -  .  ^ 

In  FY  1976,  a  contract  for  $5,4  ittillion  was  awarded  to  The  Children's 
Television  Workshop  (CTW)  ,  producers  of  Sesame  Street  an,2  Vhe 
Electric  Company,   for  partial  support  of  productioa,   formative  evalua- 
tion, drssemination  and  utilization  activities.     The  focus  of  Sesame 
Street  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  use  television  on  a  regular 

'"basis  to  provide  the  Nation,' s  3,   4  and  5  years  olds  with  a 
supplementary  educational  experience  to  help  th^em  prepare  for  school 
with  some  of  the  basic  building  blocks  of  learning.     The  Electric 
Company  series  is  tdrge'ted  at  7  to'  10  ^ear  old  children  f unc- 

^tionin^  below  grade  level  in  reading.  ,  The  130  hour  long  Sesame 
Street  and  130  half -hour  The  Electric  C<^mpany  programs  are  shown 
twice  a  day  on  the  268  public  broadcasting  stations   (plus  commercial 
stations  in  areas, not  served  by  public  television)  in  many  areas  and 
repeated  again  on  week  ends.     The  audience  of  Sesame  Street  is  estima- 
ted at  9  -  10  million  children,  the  majority  being  3  to  5  years  old. 
The  audience  for  The  Electric  Company  is  estimated  at  6  million 
students,  with  approximately  3  million  students   (grades  2.-  4)^ viewing 
the  programs  in  classrooms.  ^J,.  "  '  " 

In  addition  to  the  contract  to  CTW,  the  5foir6wing  contj^acts  Were 
awarded  for  a  total  of  $1,589,702:     (1)  Northern  Virgini:a  Educational 
Telecommunications  Association,  Springfield,  Virginia  to  complete 
production  of  Dial  A-L-C-O-H-O-L  films  for  grades  9  -  12;   $25,311  of 
FY  '76  funds  added  to  original  FY   *75  contract  to  total  $590 , 311; 
(2)  Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  complete  the 
utilization  materials  for  the  alcohol  education  films  "Jackson  Junior 

,     High"  and   "Dial  A-;L-C-0-H-0-L"  ;   $35,000  of. FY   '76  funds  added  to 
original  FY  '75  contract  to  total  $210,000;    (3)  Greater  Washington 
Educational  Telecommunications  Association,  WETA-TV,  Arlington, 
Virginia,   to  design  and  produce  a  series  o£  10  halfrhour  televJLsion 
programs  entitled  "Music  Is..."  with  accompanying  teacher  and  student 
utilization  materials  targeted  at  grades  4-6-     WETA  has  generated 
outside  funding   (approximately  $500,000)   for  actual  program  produc- 
tion with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  as  subcontractor;  $151,556 
added  to  FY  '75"  contract  to  total  $451,556;    (4). Applied  Management 
SdieijicdSf  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  to  plan,  produce,  evaluate , 
disiseminate  and  produce  utilization  materials  to  ^Htepany  20  half- 
hour  shows  to  help  parents  be  more  effective  as  '*«rWt  teacher"  of 
their  children'.     Contract  total:     $1,  327,835;  (5)^mithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.;     to  produce  a  3^-minute  film  based 
on  the  Smithsonian's  Traveling  Exhibit:  Black  Presence  in  the  Era  of 
the  American  Revolution  1770  -  1800.     The  film  will  be  evaluated  by 

,     diverse  target  audiences  before  dissemination  of  final  product. 
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Training  materials  and  study  guides  will  be  prepared  with  funding 
froin7^he  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts^  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
Foundations.     Total  FY '76  funds  from  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Programming  is  ^$50,  000*.  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;     '  "  ; 

OE  has  expanded  over  $70  million  in  educational  television 
programming  from  FY  '68  through  '11.     The  bulk  of  these  expenditures 
has  been  for  supfiort  of  Sesame  Street',  The  Electric  Company,  a^d  the 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Act  (ESAA-TV)  programming  such  as  Villa 
Alegre  and  Carrascolendas. 

A  jstudy  was  initiated  by  OE  because  of  the .  recognition ,  that  therej, 
is  no  clear  and  consistent  policy  regarding'     r.iicaj:ional  Television 
'Programming  Support.     The  objectives  o^  ;:*iis  sca^y,  conducted  by 
The  Institute  for  Cbmmunication  Research,  Indiana  University,  Were 
(a)  to  review  past  and  present  programming  support  activities 
(including  ESAA-TV) ,    (b)  to  study  secondary  sources  of  information, 
e.g.,  professional  literature,  interviews  of  experts  in  the  field  of 

'    purposive  programming  including  those  actively  involved  in  program 
development,  and  (c)  utilizing  these  sources  of  information,  to  give 
an  assessment  of  present  OE  activities  and  suggest  alternatives  for  ^ 
future  program ^directions.     The  contractor  found  that  OE  policy  is 
inconsistent  and  unclear,  particularly  when  viewed  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  several  consecutive  years  in  which  program  policy  has  changed 
annually.     From  the  evidence  developed  in  this  study,  the  following 
conclusions  can  be  .derived:     (a)   the  ^ahnel  of  communication  between 
policy  makers  and  program  managers  is  poor,  as  evidenced  by. policy 
decisions  made  with  minimal  involvement  of  program  managers  and 
managers  attempting  to  run  the  program  without  a  full  understanding 

^  of  ±he  policy  rationale;    (b)   the  traditional  funding  period  for 
developmental  grants  and  contracts   (a  maximum  of  3 -years)* is 
probably  adequate  for  program  development  but  provides  no  means  by 

•  which  a  successful  product  can*  be  marketed;   (c)  aldocation  of  fiscal 
resources  is  inequitable,  i.e.,  =the.  legislatively  mandated  allocation 
of  funds  to^  CTW  leaves  little  flexibility  for  support  of  other 
purposive  programming. 

Ongoing  and. Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 
None 

'  Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1)  The  Federal  Role  in  Funding  Children's  Television  Programming, 
by  Keith  Mielke,  Barry  Cole,  Rolland  C.  Johnson,  Indiana 
University  1975. 

2)  Sesame  Street  ReHsited,  by  Thomas  D.^  Cook,  Hilary  Appleton, 
Roos  F.  Conner,  Ann  Shaffer,  Gary  Tamltin,  and  Stephen  J.  Weber, 
Russel  Sage  Foundation,  N.Y.  1975. 
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ANNUAL  EVALOATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCAT?ION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Naihe; 


Right-To-Read  and  The  National  Reading  Improvement  Program 


. Legislation;  .  *     ^  ' 

National  Reading  Improvement 
Program,  Title  VII,  P.L*  93-380, 
y^-  as  amended  by  P.L.  94-194 


Expiration  Date; 


FY  1978 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

.1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
118,800,000 
139,200,000 
144;200,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  2,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
.  12,000,000  . 
12,000,000 

'  23,800,000 
26,000,000  ' 
27,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


Right-To-Read  is  a  national'  effort  for  developing  and  improving,  the 
reading  skills  of  all  citizens,  enabling  each  to  function  effective- 
ly in  our  society. 

It  is  both  a  legislated  program  and  a  coordinated  national  endeavor 
for  promoting  the  involvement  of  all  segments  of  society,  both  public 
and  private,  to. ensure  that  in  the  next  decade  no  American  shall  be 
denied  a  full  and  productive  life  because  of  an^ inability , to  read 
e^ectively.  ,  ^ 

In  pursuing  its  goal,  Right-To-Read; 

encourages  the  established , educational  agencies  and 
^  teacher  preparation  institutions  within  a  State  to 

exert  a  coordinated  and  cooperative  effort  to  solve 
the.  literacy  problem  through  the  efficient  usage  of 
the  economic  and  human  resources  available  within 
the  State 


recommends  a  systematic  process  for  assessing  literacy 
needs  and  for  developing  and  implementing  programs  to^ 
meet  those  needs 

provides  financial  assistance  to  locaQ  educational 
and  nonprbfit  organizations  for  instructional  programs 
and  to  State  agencies  for  leadership  and  training 
activities 
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~;       -  identifies  ahd^ss^mi^nates'reJ^'tinent  and-use f u  1 

infomation  relative  to  effective  reading  techniques, 
materials,  instructional  approaches,  and  organiza- 
tional  designs 

»  •  '  "  • 

-  provides  technical  assistance  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting instructional  and  staff  -(ievelopment  programs 
\  '  ^  *  . 

-'enlists  the  involvement  ♦and  s.upport  of  the  private 

sector  and  of  governjment  agepgies  for  activities 
^  Which -impact  on  literacy  needs  ^ 
)  ,      '  ^  . 

Program  Operation  ^ 

Within  the  Right-To-Read  Effort,  the  major  programmatic  activity 
is  to  administer  Title  VII,  "'Public  Law  93-380,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-194,  which  includes  the  following  components ^ 

State  Leadership  and  Training  Programs  . 

These  programs  provide  training  for  local  Right-TO'-R'ead 
administrators  and  alloV  State  agencies  to  exert  leader- 
ship in  achieving  a  solution  to  the  litere^cy  problem 
of  the  State.'    Agreements  are  entered  into  .with  State 
*    education .agencies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 

coordinated  leadership  and  training  activities  designed 
to  prepare  personnel  throughout  the  State  to  conduct 
projects  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  that  State  or 
in  other  States  to  be  effective  in  overcoming  reading 
deficiencies.     These  activites  are  limited  to  (1) 
assessments  of  need,  including  personnel  needs,  rela- 
ting* to  reading  problems  in  the  State,   (2)  ^inservice 
training  for  local  reading  program  administrators  and  ^ 
Instructional  personnel,  and  (35  provision  of  techni- 
cal assistance  and  .dissemination  of  infoi^tion  to 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  appropriate  nqn- 
profit  agencies., 

Readirtg  Improvement ♦ Pro j  ects 

'  i'The  purpose  of  these  projects  is  to  develop  artd  vimple- 
/        ment  innovative^  reading  programs  foD  prescliool  and 
/         elementary  school  children.     The  preschool  component 

is  new'^o  the  Ri^}>t-To-Read  thrust.     Both  preschool  and. 
elementary  programs  are  based  on  the  diagnostic/prescrip- 
tive -approach  to  reading  instruction  and  place  emphasis 
on  early  prevention  of  reading  difficulties  and  the 
achievement  of  developmental  objectives.    A  major  elnphasis  , 
is  placed  on  staf^f  development,  and  on  meeting  the  indivi- 
.dual  needs^  of  all  children.     State*  and  local  educational 
agencies,  jionprofit  private  schools/  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  and  other  cultural  and  educational 
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resourc'es^f  the  conunury.ty  may  initiate  or  expand  these 
reading  programs  in  schools  having  large  numbers  oj:  a  - 
high  percentage- of  children  yith  reading  deficiencies,  ^ 

Special  Emphasis  Projects 

This  component  of  Title  VII  is  designed  to  measure  the 
ef  f  ectiy^tiess  ^of  reading  specialists  and  reading  teachers 
providing  intensive  reading  instruction  for  elementary 
school  children  in  a  classroom  seating.     In  local  school  ^ 
districts  sponsoring  these  projects  the  intensive 
reading  instruction  is  provided  in  an  experimental 
school,  while  regular  reading  instructional  practices 
are 'maintained  in  a  matched  control  school.    The  two 
schools  must  serve  populations  with  similar  cha-racteris- 
tics,  and  the  reading  approaches  and  curricula  must  be 
similar.    A  study  is  currently  being  conducted  by,  the 
Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  &  Evaluation  to  evaluate 
this  component.  "  ^ 

Reading  Academies  ,  * 

This  program  provides  reading  instruction  for  in- school  as 
well  as  out-of -school' youths  and  adults  not  normally 
served  by  traditional  local  reading  pronram^.     It  involves  * 
. the  utilization  of  institutions  and  community -based  groups 
not  ordinarily  used  as  sponsoring  agencies  to  provide 
reading  instruction.     The  central  academy  recruits  students, 
trains  tutors,  and  provides  the  needed  logistical  support 
for  instruction  which  is  frequently  provided  jmi  an  indivi- 
dualized basis.     Satellite  academy  centers  established  by  the 
central  academy  rely  heavily  on  the  services  of  trained 
volunteers  to  tutor  adults.     Intensive  recruitment  efforts 
are  made  to  stimulate  individuals  'tp  join  ^he  reading 
academies  for  a  year  as  tutors.  ^ 

Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program 

A  continual  effort  is  being  made  throughout  the  Nation  to 
achieve  an  awa.reness  and  an  active  involvement  on  th^/ 
part  of  private  sector  agencies,  which  have  much  to  offer  , 
in  terms  of  support  and  services  in  the  quest  for  bringing 
literacy  to  all  citizens.     Under  Public  Law  94-194,  Section 
726   (The  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program) ,  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  is  required  to  issue  a 
contract  to  a  private  nonprofit  group  or  public  agency  to 
provide  an  inexpensive  book  distribution  program.  This 
contract  wa3  awarded  to  Reading  is  Fundamental,  Inc.,  in 
the  fall  of  1976. 
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The  purpose  of  this  contract  is  to  provide  reading 
motivatilon  ptogram^  which  include  tJhe  distribution  of 
books  by  gift,  loan,  or  sale  at  a  nominal  price  to 
children  in  pre- elementary,  elementary,  or  secondary 
schools.    The  contractor  establishes  subcontracts  "with, 
and  provides  technical  assistance  to,  private  nonprofit 
groups  or  public  agencies  that  agree  to  establish, 
operate,  and  provide  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of,  reading  motivation  programs,  ♦ 

National  Impact  Program 

The  National  Impact  Prograt5tn  was  added  to  Title  Vll^through 
the  Amendments  of  Public  Law  94-194.     This  component  of 
the  program  permits  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
projects  which  show  promise  of  impacting  significantly " on 
the  reading  deficiencies  of  the  Nati^?4i».     The.  following 
project^  are  provided  for  on  a  contractual  basis  and 
supplement  the  other  program  coinponents  of 'Title  VPI: 

1)  Dissemination  Reports  on  Successful  Practices 
in  Reading 

A  contract  is^ being  developed  to  provide  a  serries 
of  six  reports  to  be  written  and  disseminated; 
each  report  deals  with  a  specific,  topic  related, 
to  reading  and  reading  instruction, 

2)  Dissemination  Semihars  on  Reading  ^ 

A  contract  is  being  developed  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  providing  a  series 
of  seven  seminars  to  provide  focus  and  djssemina- 
^       tion  to  .critical  issues  in^J^eracy.     The  seminars 
axe^  being  conducted  betWen  September  1977  and 
July  1978.,  w 

3)  Right-To-Read  Elementary  Principals  Training  Program 

The  second  phase  of  a  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  Meta-4,  a  minority  business  corporation,  to 
produce  in  audiovisual  and  print  format  a  series  of 
*"    modules  designed  to  provide  training  in  reading 
leadership  for, elementary  principals.  Former 
Right-To-Read  technical  assistants  will  be  involved 
in  the  design  and  development  of  this  training 
program.     Future  plans  include  dissemination  and 
training  through  the  State  leadership  and  training 
effort. 
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Program  ScQpe  ^  v  o 

The  FY*  77  appropriation  of  $26. million  represents  an^increase 
over  the  FY  76  level  of  $23.8  million.  .  ^ 


^  Activity .     '  , 
State* Leadership  Progra^ 


Number  of  ^ 
Grants/Contracts 


Amount 


56 

$  6,000-000 

130 

8,540-000 

80 

4,800-000 

6 

500-000 

7 

'  900/000 

1 

5,000*^000 

1 

^^260.  000 

279  ^ 

$26,000-000 

Read  Sites 

National  Impact  Projects  .  -  -  - 
Special  Emphasis  Projects  •  ,  ,  . 
Inexpensive  Book  Distribution     .  - 

Evaluation  "I  

.  TOTAL   ' 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 


(October  1973)    ^  ~ 

The  main  purpose  of  this  sthdy  was  to  establish  whether 
school-based  Right-To-Read  projects  have  met  their  criterion 
of  one  month  gain  in  reading  achlevemeat  for  each  mc&ith  of 
reading  instruction.     To  test  this,  data  were  gathered  from 
a  sample  of  school-based  projects  located  in  a  senior  high 
school,  junior  high  schools,  and  several  elementary  schools; 

Twenty-eight  of  the  44,  school-based  pro  jects'^^n^  or 
exceeded  the  Right-To-Read  criterion  of  satisf actor^Nreading 
progress  of  one  month  gain  in  reading  achievement  for  each 
month  of  reading  instruction.     Sixteen  projects  failed  to 
achieve  this  objective,  but  some  of  this  apparent  failure  \^ 
may  be  attributable  to  inadequacies  in  local  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, such  as  failure  to  obtain  pre-  and  post-test  data 
on  fehe  same  students  and  the  use  of  different  reading  tests 
when  pre-  and  post-measures  were  taken. 

The  analysis  of  overall  grade  level  gains  indicates 
that  upper  grades   (7-9)  did  not  show  reading  gains  to  the 
same  extent  as  did  elementary  graGes.     it  may  l?e  that 
factors  accounting  for  reading  gains  at  elementary  grade 
levels  are  not  as  effective  at  upper  levels. 
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The  findings  showed  a  of  programs  being ^  impleroBn- 

ted  at  the  first- gxade-tevel-s — Since  much-fading  activity— — 
takes  place  in  the  first  grade,  prbjects  funded  under 
Part  A,  Title  VII,  should  place  emphasis  on  the  establish- > 
ment  of  reading  programs  in  the  first  grade. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  classrooms .that  involve  . 
single  grade  levels  only.    The  data  suggest  that  where 
more  than  one  grade  level  was  included  under  a  single 
teacher  in  a  single  classroom,  learning  did  not  take 
place  to  the  same  degree  as  in  single  grade  level  classes. 

2.     An  Evaluation  of  the  Coimnunity-Based  Right-To-Read 
Program  (September  1974).  • 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  a  sample  of 
24  Commun^-ty-Based  Right-To-Read  Projects  drawnt  from  a 
group  jof  73  funded  projects  and  including  those  that 
served  "in' school  "J  youth  (^chool  projects)!  and  "out  of 
school"'  adults   (ad\ilt  projects)  .     Evaluatj/on  objectives 
•  were:  -  (1)  to  measure  the  improvement  in^eading  3ichieve- 
ment,  arid  (2)  to 'analyze  the  relationships  between  achieve- 
ment and  program,  staff,  arid  student  characteristics. 
Data  used  to  (evaluate  these  objectives  ^were  collected  ^ 
on-site  throu^gh  pre-  and  ^ost-tests  apd  various^  survey, 
•interview,  and  observation  instruments. 

The  findings  from  analyses  of  student  projects 
indicated  that,  overall,  student's  gained  significantly  in 
reading  skills  during  the  5-month  pre/post , test  period. 
The  greatest^  gain  was  achieved  by  students  in  classroom 
projects  operating  within  the  regular  school  .context, 
as^  opposed  to  those  pperajting  outside  of  school  or  outside 
.»  of  school  hours.    While  significant  difierences  were 
found  among  the  individual  projects,  nc5  'consistent 
differences  were  found  to  relate  to  specific  programmatic 
features.     The  findings  from  analyses  of  adult  projects 
indicated  many  of  the  same  relationships*. 

In  attempting* to  determine  specific  project  characteris- 
tics tbat  are  assoeiated  with  reading  gains,  Vifery  few 
definitive  conclusions  were  reached.    No  significant  differen- 
ces' were  found  among,  adult  projects  by  type  of  service 
delivery  system.     English  as  a  Second  Language  classes, 
paid  tutoring  projects,  and  volunteer  tutoring  projects 
are  all  abl^  to  provide  effective  instruction.     In  regard 
to  the  retention  and  attendance  of  participants  in  adult 
projects  .it  was  found  that:     (1)  nonattendance  was  the 
primary  reason  for  terminationr  and   (2)  regular  attendance 
was  positively  related  to  gains  in  reading  achievement. 
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These  outcomes  suggest  that  in  the.  Reading  Academies 
funded  under  Title  VII: .   (1)  considerable  flexibility 
in  deterrao^ing— fehe-app3?opriate  ins4^ruGtrionaJ^«^^;^^a^'^y  or 


system  can  be  encouraged  and  (2)  attendancje,  schedules 
could  be  develjDpfed  that  will  optimize  the  hours  of  instruc- 
tion  £n  tejrms  of  participants'  available  time* 

Fina-lly^i^n  regard  to  project  costs,  the  6tudy  revealed 
•     that  adult  projects  had  widely  varying  'cp^ts  per  student 
and  costs  per  instructional  hour  ratios  with  nj>  apparent 
direct  relationship  between  cost  and  reading  gain,     Jt  _  . 

seems  rea^^onable  to  suggest  that  guidelines  or  ranges 
of  cost  per  student  and  cost  per  instructional  hour 
ratios  be  established^  for  planning'  purpbses  so  that  t " 

Academies  will  have  standards  for  efficient  budgeting*,  ^  ' 

3.    Assessment  of  the^tate  Agency  Compoftent  of  tl\e 

Right- to-Read  Program  by  Applied  Management  Sciences i  '  ; 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  June  1976,   "  -    >        .  , 

In  this  study,  Applied  Management  Sciences  investigated 
the  various  activities  and  processes  of  Stat;e  J^ency 
Right-To-Read  Programs,  in  , order  to  determine ^nat" effect 
the  programs  have  had  at  the  State  educational  agency  and  j 
Local  Educational  Agency  level  :in  the*  31  States  which 
entered  the  Right-To-Read  Program  during  either  1972-73 
(Phase  I)  or  1973-74   (Phase  II  of  thisr  effort).     Data  were 
collected \in  visits  to  the  31  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion,* three  local  educational  agencies  randomly  selected 
from  those\[^A's  in  the  State  that' had  participated  in 
the  Right-To^ead  Program  for  at  least  one  year,  pind  -a 
mail'  survey  of  a  50  percent  sample  of  LEA  Right-To-Read 
Directors  within  each  Sta^e  v/hose  programs  had  beep  affili- 
ated with  Right-To-Read^— for  at  least*  one  year.     In  addi- 
tion, case  studies  were  developed  which  describe  how 
these  programs  operate  in  these  31  States,  ' 

^< 

The  results  of  this  study  can  be  summarized  in  one 
statement:    the  approach  taken  by  Federal  admintetrators 
responsible  for  the  State  Component  of  the  Right-to-Read 
Program  appears  to  have  been  successful  .in  that  "the 
^programs  havfe  achieved  meaningful  effects^  utilizing  a 
rej-ative'ly  modest  amount  of  money.     Because  of  the 
similarity  of  data  obtained  across  the  3X  States,  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  States  * 
have  adopted  tlje  16  national  objectives  ^is^a  viable 
strategy  and  have  implemented  them  and  their  underlying 
activities  in  the  same  manner  across  the  31. States, 
Thus,  the  training  and  support  activities,  ^^ovided  >y 
^        National  Right-To-Read,  and  the  comparatively  Little 

money  provided  to  the  States,  have  provided  substantial 

impetus  in  developing  viable  St^te  strategies  in  reading,^        ^  , 
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A  ntimbe'r  of  outcomes  from  this  study/-  ideixtifi^-^ 
below,  support  this  ponclusion*     It  should  be  noted ^^hat 
-none  of -these  Cjitcomes  relates  di^rettly  to  reading' 
achievement  on  A:he  part  of  students^  study  was  * 

designed  solely  to  assess  the'  type  and/level  of  activi- 
ties which  have  been  fo,stered  by  the  State  component 
of^  Right-To-Read  funding.  '  »  ^  ^ 


State  Right-To-Read  Programs  have  m^^de 
considerable  efforts  td  involve  large  ni^jnb^s 
of  local  district's  in  llight-To-Read. 


Training  of  teachers  and  LEA  coordinators  has 
been  a  major  focus  in  the  State  Right-To-Read 
Programs.  ^  „  <-        '  . 

-  Data  indicateiJ  that  Right-To-Read  wil^  cgntihue 
in  many  States  e\ren  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds.  *    '  .  / 

-  Reading  has  been  established  as  -a  top  priority 
in  State  education  agencies  and  in -local  eSuca- 

.        tion  agencies.  ^ 

The  results  of  this  'study  also  indicated  that  there 
are  several  areas  of  the  Right-To-Read  Prograun  in  which*^  . 
improvement  is  needed.     The  findings  which  suggest  fireas 
of  need  for  improvement  are  summarized  *  below r      t  ^ 

/       -  Local  district  Ri^ht-To-Read  programs  showed    ,  ^ 
I  fuller  implementation  where  there  was  a  full-.time 

director,  yet  only  13  'percent  of  the  district-  • 
level^rograms  now  have  •full-time  directors'. 

-  Local  district  directors  desired  changes  ijl  • 
f     ^technical  assistance  delivery.    While  tJie  ^ 

directors'  initia-l  orientation  to  Right-'^o-Read^ 
was  effective,  current  techtiicalr  assistance 
V  ^  does  not  meet  th^ir  present  needs  1  '  • 

-  Coordination  of . Right-To-Read  with  Adult  Basic 
Education  was  found  lacking  Iq  local  districts, 
but  adequate  at "the  State  level. 

-  To  maximize  effectiveness  of  the  Right-To-Read 
Program,-  more  effective  communication  links  need  to 
be  established  between  the  SEA  component  of 
Right-to-Read  and-  LEA  clarsferoom  teachers.  Respon- 
ses to^questions  "addres/ed  ,to  LEA  teachers  and 
administrators  as  weJ.1  as  to  SEA  person"hel 'led  to  ^ 
this  conclusion.  ^  .  -  " 
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-  The  State  Right -To-Read  Task  Force,  set  up  by 
Right- To- Read  Prog^^am  regulations  r  appeared 
to  be  functioning  at  V  minimum  level  in  many 

^  '         States-     Supposedly  desigired  to  serve  as  a 

^  /  ^  coordj-nating  unit  for  reading  activities 

/   "  -    stemming>from  other  SEA  programs,  data  indicated 

/  '   that  jthe  State  Right-JTo-Read  Director  and^  the 

/  .  State  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction 

^  were  performing  coordinatiing  activities, 
\rathe,r  than  the  Task  Force, 

=>/Though  it  is  a  stated  responsibility'  for  State 
Right-To-Read  Advisory  Councils,  these  bodies 
were  not  effective  in  dissemination  activities 
ox  in  winning  public  support, 

-  Distribution  of  Right-To-Read  services  to     ^  ^ 
local  districts  was  not  in  agreement  with 
national  guidelines.   * ^he  national  guidelines 
specify  selection  of  local  districts  .for 

\      "       '        participation  in  Right-To-Read  qji  the  ba^is 

''of  geographic  representation^  student  popula- 
tion, and  needs  assessment.     However;  the  major 
criterion  used  to  select  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
-  *  loc^l  districts  for  participation  was  their 

willingness  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement/contract  arid  enter  the  Right-To-Read 
,  Program, 


\ 


-  Program  evaluation  by  SEA's  was  not  linked  to 
the  timely  accomplishment  of  objectives,  SEA^s 
did  not  emphasize  assessing  accomplishment  of  . 
local  district  objectiv^es  according  to  a  planned 
schedule,'    This  must  be  considered  a  severe  ' 
program  weakness. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Stuc^es    »       -x  ^ 

A  contract  was  let  in  July  1976  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
information  requirements  of  the  National  Reading  Improvement  Program*, 
I^The  goals  of  this  study  are:     (1)  to  establish  the  specific  National 
Reading  Improvement  Program  mangement  information  requirements  for 
a  management  information  system;  and   (2)  to  design  and  implement 
a  manual/automated  system  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements. 
The  attainment  of  thes^e  goals  will  enable  the  program  to  meet  the 
mandated  annual  evaluation  requirements  as  stated  in  Part  D  of 
Title  VII.     The  study  should  be  completed  in  fall  1977. 

As  part  of  this  same  contract,  the  qontractor  i^Hperf orming  two 
additional  tasks.     One  is  to  evaluate  the  eight  Spegial  Emphasis 


lie   <  ^  ^ 
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Projects  funded  in  FY  76 •     To  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
intensive  reading  instruction  provided  by  reading  specialists  in 
the  classroom  setting,  standardized  reading  test  scores  and  parent, 
student,  and -school  personnel  attitudinal  and  program  process  data 
ar.e  being  collected.     This  evaluation  task  shouldy,be  completed  by 
December  1977.     The  other  task  is  to  pj^oVide  OE  with  a  design 
and  instruments  for  ap  evaluation  of  the  'Inexpensive  Book  Distribu- 
tion Program.     This  task  should  be  completed  by  fall  1977. 

Source  of'  Evaluation  Data 


*^1.     The  Information  Base  for  Reading,  1971.  , 

2.  Evaluation  of  School-Qased  Right-To-Read  Sitfes,  Contemporary 
Research/  Incorporated,  Los  Angeles,  California,  October  1973. 

3.  Evaluation *<>f  Sampled  Community-Based  Right-To-Read  Projects, 
*  Pacific  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Corporation, 

Berkeley,  Calfironia,  1973. 

4.  Briefing  Package  for  the  ASE  Management  Conference,  October 
23,  1974. 

5.  Assessment  of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  Right-To-Read, 
Applied  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  June,  1976. 

'  /  .  *  J  ' 

6.  ^Study  of  the  Information  Requirements  of  the  National  Reading 

Improvement  Program,  Applied  Management  Sciences,  Silver < Spring, 
Maryland,  July,  1976. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
.EDUCATfON  PROGRAMS 


Progre&a-^aine: 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 

'Legislation; 

The  Alcohol  and  Drug  -Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1974  a 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  1977 


FUNDING  HfSTORY 


YEAR 

1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
L976 
1977 
1978 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  10,000,000 
20, 000,000 
28,000,»00 
28, 000,000 
.  26,000,000 
30,000,000 
34,000,000 
34, 000^000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  . 5,610,000 
12,400,tf00 
12,400,000 
6,^00,000* 
4,000,000 
2,060,000 
2,000,000 
2,  000,000, 


The  principal  purpose  of  the  Program  as  defined  by  the  authorizing 
iAct  is  to  help  schoots  and  communities  assess  and  respond  to  alcohdl 
and  drug  abuse  by  becoMng.  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  . 
problems,  and  to  prepare  them  for  developing  strategies  aimed  at  ^ts 
causes  rather  than  merely  its  symptoms.     The  program  strong ly\ 
encourages  a  coordinated  school-community  effort. 

In  addition  to  thie  goals  and  objectives  specifiejd  in  the  legislation, 
the  following  statement  of  goals  further  specifies  the  Program* s 
purpose:    Goal  1;     To  identify,  demonstrate,  evaluate,  and  dissemi- 
nate effective  strategies  (including  curricula)  for  drug  abuse  - 
revention^  and  Goal  2i    To  train  teachers,  counselors,  parents, 
aw  enforcement  officials  and  other  public  service  and  community 
leaders.    The,  program  is,  therefore,  primarily      training  and 
demonstration  program,  rather  than  one  which  provides  direct  services 
to  youth.  r 


f 


Program  Operations;  "  •  ^ 

Grants  are  awarded  to  school  districts  and  community  agencies  for 
training  in  planning,  development  and  implementation  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs.  ^ 

Grants  and  contracts  support  activities  such  ks  the  following; 
creative  primary  prevention  and  early  yitervention^pfografns  in 


Includes  $1.0  million  interagency  transfer  from  SAODAP. 
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development,  demonstration,  evaluatiorl  and  dissemination  of  new  and 
improved^  curricula  on  the  problems  of  alcohol  and^  di?ug  abuse  for  use 
in  education  programs  throughout  the  Nation;  preservice  and  inservice 
traiii|iig-progralfI& -for  -teachers,  counselors,  i^w  enforcement <ibf£icials 
and  other  public  service  and  community  leaders;  and  community *educa- 
tioh  progrcims  for  parents  and  others  on  alcohol -and 'drug  abuse 
problems.  '  '  ' 

Program  Scope:  .  ' 

^  ;  V 

The  program  components  funded  during  FY  1975  include:    School  Team 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Early  Intervention;  Preservice  Training  for 
Educalional  Personnel;  and  Help  Communities  Help  Themselves.  State, 
cCollege  and  Community  Demonstration  Projects  were  supported  as 
3-year  demonstration  efforts  and  are  not  to  be  continued  by  OE.- 

School  Team  Program  Component       .        .  .  --^f^ 


As  of  December  31,  1975,  school  team  projects  hac^  started  a  variety 
of  activities,  including  group  and  iBdividuaJL  counselin9,  curriculum 
development,  family  education,  peer  programffs^^here  young  people  are  ' 
trained  to  counsel  or  tutor  other  youth,  referi^l  services  for. 
students  with  personal  problems,  teacher  training  for  drug  abuse 
^>revention  in  Classrooms,  and  drug*  abuse  education  workshlops  for 
school  Stnd  community  personnel.    Teams  estimate  that  1^5,562  students 
B,300  faculty  and  22,600  community  people  have  already  been  impacted 
through  these  progfcims. 


Preservice  Trailing  Program  Component 

i 

While  the  School, Team  Program  focuses  on  personnel  already  in  scHodls 
the  Preservice  Proqr&n  prepaxHSTuture  educational  personnel  to 
respond  better  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  young-  people  which  may  ' 
lead  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse..  Under  this  program,  ""(l)'  six  . 
demonstration  projects  in  colleges  of  education  are  developing  and^^ 
syalidating  new  metfhods'^of  preservice  trai^ioig;  and  (2)  180  co^leg^ 
of  ectt>G3.tion  were  provided  with  training  and  technical  a ss j. s;l^ancy  ^ 
for  establishing  teacher  training  ^^rograms  for  alcohol  Iiiddr5^»abuse 
prevention.  ^    »  '  '  k 

Help  Communities  Help ^ Themselves  Program  Coiriponenfe^^ 

The  Office  of  Education  provided  trainiftg  and  technical  assistance 
tO'  community-based  teams  representing  youth  and  adults  from 
variety  of  agencies.     (Community-Sased  teams  include  members  from 
health,  education,  social  service  and  law  enforcement* agencies,  in 
contrast  to  school -based  teams  which. include  only  educational 
personnel.)  ^ 

Over  half  of  these  248  teams  have  already  started  aldohol,  and  drug 
abuse  preventiQn  activities  geared  to  the  needs  of  their^local  , 
communities.    As  of  December  1975,  teams  esl^imated  impacting.  12, 800  ' 
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students  and  youth,  1,186  school  faculty,  and  5,545  community 
personnel.     In  addition,^  these  community  teams  have  raised  over 
$3,670,000  in  local  or  State  funds  to  support  their  programs. 

Fiscal  Year  1976  funds  continued  support  for  the  network  of  5 
Regional  Training  Centers,  which  provide^on-site  technical  assis- 
tance and  additional  skill  training  to  locally-based  teams,  and 
gave  planning  assistance  to  State  agencies.    Approximately ^ 760  teams 
from  local  school  districts  and  community  agencies  received  such 
assistance. 

The'  six  preseryice  demonstration  projects  also  received  support 
for  their  last  year  of  development.     During  this  time  they  expanded 
their  programs,  assessed  their ^impact  on  their  colleges  of  education, 
and  (iocumented  their  demonstration  projects  for  national  dissemi- 
nation, -  ^ 

Fiscal  Year  1977  funds  supported  training  and-technical  assistance 
to  40  clusters,  of  four  schools  each,  in  urban  areas,  '  The  purpose 
of  this  new  effort  is  to  concentrate  more  resources  in  urban  s.chool 
districts,  to  enable  them  to  establish  networks  for  building  their 
owi^  prevention/education  prograras,     in  addition,  support  was  continued 
for  five  Regional  Training  and  Resource  Centers  to  provide 
training  and  on-site  technical  assistance  to  local  schools. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progj^g^  ■ 

Xt  is  too' early  for  unequivocal  evidence«^  the  ef f ecti^X^ness  of 
the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program;  i.e,,  there,  is  no 
evidence  that  the  efforts  of  the  Program  have  resulted  in  the 
ireduction  of  drug  abuse  in  the  target  populatio,n.    There  are, 
however,  three  studies  which  present  the  results  of  formative 
evaluations  on  some  projects  supported  by  the  Program.    These  are: 

1,  "Universe  Survey  of  FY  1974  HCHT  Teams",  by  E,*- HT^Tihite  &  Co., 
Inc,  San  F/ancisoo,  September.  1975,     Trainees  in  556  teams^  who  , 
responded  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  a  total  of  839  teams^trained 
by  eight  USOE  Regional  Training  Centers^  in  drug  abuse  prevention 
indicated  that:     (1)  trainees  considered  their  training  highly  H 
effective;   (2)  about  half  the  teams  were  still  functioning  as  teams 
in  the  fall  of  1974;    (3)  79  percent  of  the  teams  had*  conducted 
activities  that  were  continuing  to  have  an  effect;  and  (4)  $15,3 
million'  was  raised  by  the  responding  teams, 

2,  "Evaluation  of  the  National  Preservice  Drug  Education  Program" 
by  Abt  Associates,  '"Inc,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  December  1975.  ' 
This  study  was  a  formative  evaluation  of  demonstration  projects  in 
Coll-eges  of  Education  in  the  process  of  developing  innovative  ways 
of  preparing  future  teachers  for  drug  abuse  prevention  in  classrooms. 
The  study  found  that  projects  had  begun  to  change  the  ways  teachers 
were  trained  through  faculty  training,  development  of  new  curricula, 
^nd  changes  in  the  field  placement  experiences  of  200  student  tfeachers. 
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3*  "An  Evaluatipn  of  the  School  Team  Approach  for  Drug  Abuse  , 
Prevention  and  Early  Intervention"  by  American  Institutes  for  Research 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  Washington,  February  19J6*  This 

study  was  a  formative  evaluation  of  a  sample  of  33  drawn  from  338 
School  Teams  funded  in  FY  1974 •     Each  School  Xeam  received  weeks  of 
intensive,  residential  ^training  by  means  of  a  system  ofi>  Regional 
Training  Centers  XRTC) •     Each  Regional  Training  Center  was  designed 
to  provide  residential  or  "live-in"  training  experience  as  well  as 
follow-up,  on-site  support  so  that  teams  could  be  assisted  in 
responding^to  the  specific  needs  of  their  local  school  districts.  The 
RTC  experience  was  designed  to  enable  t^ams  to  develop  the  following 
abilities:     (1)  to  assess  the  needs  of  students  as  they  relate  to  ^ 
drug  abuse;    (2)  to  formulate  realistic  objectives  and  strategies  to 
meet  these  needs;    (3)  to  identify  locdl  resources  for  supporting  their 
drug  abuse  program;  and   (4)   to  adapt  existing  drug  prevention  programs 
and  materials  to  meet  their  own  local  conditions. 

The  Study  concludes  that  the  answer  to  the  basic  question  related  to 
Center  and  team  functioning  is  that  they  performed  in  an  effective 
manner  the  majorij^y  of  activities  they  w^re  suppose  to  perform.  Only 
6  out  of  the  33  teams  in  the  sample  could  be  said  to  be  ineffective, 
and^in  none  of  these  cases  could  a  failure  in  the  training  system 
itself  be  considered  as  the  primary  cause  of  problems  they  encpuntered. 
The  remaining  teams  could  be  described  as  performing  at  a  satisfactory 
.level  in  year  1'  (the  year  in  which  training  was  received),  with  15  of 
them"  still  functioning  effectively  as  a  team  in  year  2.     TheiSjj^s,  of 
course,  no  absolute  standard  against  which  to  evaluate  the  ov^mll 
record       team  and  Center  achievement.     If  the  ratio  of  the  efllctive 
to  ineffective  teams  holds  true  for  all  338  teams  trained  in  FY  74, 
then  approximately  284  teams   (.84)  have  had  an  impact  in  at  least  one 
area  that  is  directly  related  to  the  objectives  of  OE's  School  Team 
Approach,  and  216  of  these  teams   (.64)  are  still  acting' in  their  schools 
with  a  variety  of  relevant  programs  and  activities. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 


None 

'Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  Data '  '  ^  ♦ 

Studies  ^supported  by  program  funds  as  follows: ,  , 

1.  American  Institutes  for  Research,  "Evaluation  of  the  School  Team 
Approach  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention;"  1975. 

2.  '  Abt  Associates,   Inc.,  "Evaluation  of  the  National  Preservice 
Drug  Education  Program;"  1975.  ^ 

3.  E.  H.  White  and  Company,   Evaluation  of  the  1973  "Help  Communities 
.Help  Themselves  Program";  1975  (originally  funded  by  SAODAP,  and 

monitored  by  the  National  Institute  fot  Drug  ^buse) .  * 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATldN  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Progrctm  Ncone: 


Environmental  Education 


Legislation : 


Expiration  Date; 


Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970   (P,L.  91-516);  Extended  by 
P.L.  93-278 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

"APPROPRIATION 

1971 

'    $  5,000,000 

$       2,  000,000» 

1972 

15,000,000 

3,514,000  1/ 

1973 

25,000,000 

3,180,000 

1974 

25,000,000  , 

2,  000,j000 

1975 

5,000,000 

1,900,000 

1976 

10,000,000 

3,aoo,ooo 

1977 

15,000,000 

3,500,000 

1978 

15,000,000 

3,500,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objgotives; 

The  purpose  of  environmental  education  as  expressed  in  the  Environmen- 
tal Education  Act  is  to  hfelp  individuals  understand  problems,  issues, 
options,  and  policies  affecting  the  quality  of  the  tptal  environment, 
including  social,  economic  and  cultural  aspects.     The  Act  supports 
•   the  development  of  educational  resources  required  to^  achieve  these 
objectives  among  all  age  groups  and  S-ectors  of  the  country* 

i'  ■  . 

The  Act  provide^s  (1)  broad  authority  Tor  flexible,  responsive 
support  of  environmental  education  development  needs   (rather  than 
support  of  predesignated  activities  in  ^schools  and  communities) 
(2)  support  for  community  group-sponsored  informal  education  projects, 
and   (3)  environmental  educatic*  "training  for  persons  in  education 
J  and  other  fields,  including  those  in  business,  industry  and  government 
whose  activities  may  effect'  environment  policies  and  activities  and 
hence  quality. 

Program  Operations ;  ,  '  ' 

\  The  overall  strategy  of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Education  is  to 
facilitate  through  technical  assistance  and  funds  the  development  of 
environmental  education,  e.g.,  environmental  studies  programs  and 
educational  resources  devoted  to  educating  our  citizens  about  both 
the  immediate  and  long-term  interactions  and  impacts  of  activities 
and  decisions  on  environmental  quality.    T^iiis  strategy  involves 


.  1/  Approximately  $2  million  withheld  to  cover  backdated  FY  '72  grants. 
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(1)  the  exploration,  through  the  grartts  prbgram,  of  local  perceptions* 
and  needs  In  environmeivtal  education,    (2)"  the  development,  th;roug^ 
contracts,  of  basic  soirrce  materials  to  facilitate  the  design  of 
effective  cont^httT^ and  process  resources,   (3)  the  support,  through       ^  ' 
grants  and  co^racts,  of  projects  which  promise  to  enhance  the  state 
of  the  art  and  to  have  utility  throughout  the  country  or  in  major 
sections. of  the  country,  and   (4)  the  support  of  activities  for  the  ^ 
effective  delivery  of  resources  to  the  user. 

Program  Scope  .  V  ^  * 

In  FY  76,  program  funds-  amounting  to  about  $2.6  million,  were  used  to 
support  a  total  of  90  environmental  education  projects.  These 
included  resource  material  development,  personnel  training,  and 
community  education  in  urban,  .suburban  and  rural  areas  in  44  Staif^, 
territories  and' the  District  of  Columbia.     By  kinds  of  projects  wie 
breakdown  of  grants ~ awarded  is  as  follows: 

a.  Resource  Material  Development 

b.  Perspnnel  Development  15 

c.  Community  Education  ^  —  11 

d.  Elementary  and.  Secondary  Education  —  10  * 

e.  Minigrant  Work'fehops  —  31  ' 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  5,500  people  have  been  provided  direct 
training  through  these  projects*     Projects  funded  under  the  Environmen 
tal  Education'  Act  during  the  pa3t  5  years  and  those  funded  throtigh 
other  OE  programs  are  being  reviewed  for  possible  dissemination.  In 
addition,  the  Office  of  Environmental  Educatipn  has  awarded  one  cpn- 
tract  totaling  approximately  $450,000.'    The  contractor  will  analyze 
current  environmental'  education  resources  and  needs  to  improve 
assistance  to  local  project  planners/developers. 

Technical  or  non  monetary  assistance  activities  have  ino^uded  (1)  * 
assisting  OE  regional  and  headquarter  program  administrators  in 
developing  resources  and  expertise,  and  (2)  assisting  other  Federal - 
agencies,  schools  and  communities  interested  in  educational  programs 
relating  to  environmental  Equality. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

No  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  this^  program  has  been  conducbed. 
Qiigoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None  planned  at  this  time. 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data; 

1  

OEE  Program  Data 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RJEPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Prograiti  Name 


Revision  of  Impacted  Areas  as  it  Relates  to  Indian  Children 
(Payments  t;o  LEA'p  for  Indian  Education)' 


Legislation 


Indian. Education  Act  of  1972 
P-i.   92-318,   Part  A 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


'YEAR 

FY  '73 
FY  74 
FY  75 
FY '7^ 
FY  77 
FY  78 


Expiration  bate- 
July  1,  1978 

AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


$196,177,204 
208,000,000 
235,060,000 
441,242,000 
476,263,078 
550,000,000* 


11,500,^00 

25,  000,^000 

25,000,000' 

35,000,000 

37,000,000 

38,8S0,\p00 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


Part  A  oi  the  Indian  Education  Act  provides  financial  assistance  ±0 
local  educational  agencies  (LEA' si  and  non-LEA*s  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  to  m^et  the  special  educational  needs  pf ' 
Indian  and  Alaska  ^Native  children.     In  addition,  a  special  provision 
in  the  Act  allots  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  LEAs  to  Indian  controlled  schools  located  on  or  near  reservations. 

The  law  indicates  that  its  purpose  is  to  provide  grants  on  a  formula 
basis  to  local  school  systems  for  (1)  plannJ^g  and  pther  steps  leading 
to  the  development  of  programs  specifically  designed  to  me^t  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  children,  including  pilot  projects 
designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs;  arid  (2)  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  programs,  including 
minor  remodeling  of  classroom  or  othjer  space  used  specifically  for 
such  programs,  and  acquisition  of  necefesary  equipment. 

The  immediate  program  gocil  is  to  raise  thfe  per  pupil  expenditure  by 
about  $12  0  per  child.  The  .long-range  program  goal  is  to  supplement 
per  pupil  expenditures  in  the  amount  of  $300  by  FY  81,  for  approxi- 


Estimated-  amount 
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mately  375,000  Indian  children  enrolled  in  eligible  LEA*s.  .Funds 
from  th^se  grants  are  also  intended  to  provide  teachers  and  teacher 
aides  in  the  basic  skill  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics;  new 
supportive  services,  including  home  liaison  and  guidance  and  counseling 
services;  and  bilingual/bicultural  activities. 

Program  Operations 

•    Grants  are  made  to  applicant  LEA*s  on  an  entitlement  basis  according 
to  the  number  of  Indian  or  Alaska  Native  students  enrolled  multiplied 
by  the  State  average  per  pupil  expenditure.     For  any  fiscal  year  an 
amount  not  dn  excess  of  the  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  LEAs  under  Par^  A  will  be  expended  for  non  local  educational 
•    '  agencies .      .  ^  ^ 

If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments 
'    under  this  ti,tle  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts 
which  all  local  educational  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  for  that 
-  fiscal  Year,  the  maximmn  amounts  which  all  at^ch  agencies  are~  eligible 
/     ,to  receive  shall  be.  ratably  reduced.  ^  \ 

Monies* appropriated  under  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  are  used 
'  "  for:.^ 

^  1.     Grants  to  local  education 'agencies  which  provide  free 
education  to  Indian  children,  and 

2*.     Financial  assistance  to  schools  on  or  near*  reservations 
which  are  non  local  educational  agencies  in  existence  for 
^  more  than  3 ►.years.  *  '  - 

Program  Scope 

Data  from  the  1977  Indian  enrollment/entitlement  computation  indicated 
that  over  3000  local  educational  agencies  would  be  eligible  for 
funding  under  Part  A,  Title  IV,  P.L.  92-318.     during  Fiscal  Year  1977, 
eligible  agencies  applied  for  funds  to  plan,  develop,  and/or  operate 
programs  designed 'to  m^et  the  special  educational  needs  of  Indian 
*  children.     Of  the ^1126  applications  received,  1,0?9  grants  were  awarded. 
(During  fiscal  year  1977,  approximately  296,123  chil4ren  were  enrolled 
t        in  LEA* 6  receiving  Part  A  grants).     These  grants'  average  approximately, 
$113  per  child.    -At' the  time  of  this  writing?f>the  1977  non-LEA  grants, 
were  not  yet  awarded. 

Projects  funded  under  this  Vfart  range  from  part-time  ancillary 
services  to  full-time  basic  education  and  cultural  enrichment  programs. 
Activities  are  determined  by  the  LEA^s  based  on  needs  and  population 
concentrations.     In  order  to  assure  the  most  effective  operation  of 
^s  service  progra^n  for  Indian  children,  the  following  activities 
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performed  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  in  FY  77:  / 

1)  So  t&at  program  funds  focus  on  addressing  the  special  . 
•educational  needs  of  Indian  children  as  specified  in  the 

legislation,  a  technical  review  of  applications  for  both 
LEA'S  and  non-LEA's  was  conducted  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law-     In  addition,  as  projects 
are  funded,  a  monitoring  system  for  insuring  adequate 
program  management . was  implemented.     During  the  period  y 
of  project  performance,  as  program  administration  resources 
permit^  ^site  visits  were  made  to  selected  project  sites 
and  technical  assistance  is  offered  to  projects  requesting 
it.    A  national  conference  with  grantees  was  held  to  insure 
the  maximum  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  quality 
educational  practices.  ^  *  > 

2)  To  insure  full  participation  of  the  Indian  community  in 
the  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  these 
projects,  a  management  reporting  s/stem  was  instituted  in 
which  Indian  parent  committees  reviewed  and  reported  on  tKe 
management  of  Part  A  LEA  graritfi.     This  objective  was  supported 
by  the  development  of  a  "Part  is,  Patent  Committee  Information 

*Kit"  which  provided  detailed  iri^ormktion  on  the  planning,'  ^  * 
development  and  operation  of  programs  under  Part  A. 

3)  To  identify  successful  or  promising  educational 
practices,  an  extensive  review  was  conducted  for  both  LEA's 
and  non-LEA*s  or  project  cost  and  performance  data  in 
accordance  with  acceptable  educational  criteria. 

4)  To  insure  eduqatipnal  reform  in  .Indian  controlled  ' 
(non-LEA)  schools,  an  intensive  planning  program,  fully 
coordinated  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  establi- 
shed.    Specific  objectives  include  identification  and 
dissemination  of  quality  educational  products  and  jSrocesses, 
testing  of  the  effects  of  funding  levels  up  to  $2,000'  per 
child  in  a  unique  educational  environment  and  evaluation  of 
academic,  economic  and  social  progress  obtained  through 
such  a  program. 

5)  To  upgrade  the  quality  of  educational  evaluation  at  the 
local  level,  an  Indian  Education  Evaluation  Handbook,  containing 
an,  extensive  system  for  self-evaluation  of  educational  programs, 
was .disseminated  to  all  grantees  for  their  u^e. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 


An  evaluation  of  this  program  is  presently. being  implemented.  This 
study  commenced  in  July  1976  and  will  be  approximately  1:wo  and 
one-half  years  in  d\iratio^.    .This  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  ^and  projects  funded. under  Part  A  of  the  Ii>dian  Education 
Act  is  chiefly  an  evaluation  of  the  implementation  of  these  programs 
and  projects  combined  with  a  feasibility  determination  of  establi- 
shing evaluation  criteria .which  will  support  future  impact  evaluation 
of  these  programs  and  projects  in  s^ibsequent  years.     This  evaluation 
study  will  identify  those  nonfiscal  obstacles  to  the  programs  and 
projects  preventing  them  from  achieving  their* full  potential.  The 
eyaluation  and  feasibility  study  is  not>  intended  to  restate  the 
shortcomings  of  the  American  educational  systems  in  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  native  American* children,  but  to  document  the  progress 
made  in  relation  to  the  funds  committed  and  to  recommend  administra- 
tive or  legislative  improvments  that  may  be  required  to "remove 
specified  obstacles  of  the  programs. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

4 

Program  Review  Materials  ^►^./^ 

Program  Audits  \ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
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Progrcim  Naune; 


Special  Programs  and  Projects  to  Improve  Educational 
Opportunities  for  Indian  Children 


Legislation 


Indian  E4ycation  .Act  of  1972 
P.L.  92-318,  Part  B 


Expiration  Date 
July  1,  1978 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

FY  73 
FY  74^ 
FY  75 
FY  76 
FY  77^ 
■FY  78 


Progrcim  <3oals  and^Objectiveg^ 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  25,000,000 
35,000/000 
"35,000,000* 
35,000,000* 
37,000^,000* 
37,000,000* 


APPROPRIATION 

S  5,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
.  14,080,000 
14,400,000 


The  law  indicates  that  itg^. purpose  is  to  authorize'  discretionary 
grants  t6  Indian  tribes  and  olrganizations  as  well  as  to  State  and 
local  educatijjial  agencies        'tise  in  special  programs  and  projects 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  children*  These 
include  (1)  supporting  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects  ^ 
designed  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
improving  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  children,  such  as  \ 
bilingual/bicultural  educatiorml  ^programs,  programs  'dealing  with  '  -/ 
special  health,  social,  and  p:?ychological  problems  of  Indian  children 
(2)  activities  assisting  in  the  establishment  lind  operation  of 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  the  provision  of  educational  services 
not  available  to  Indian  children  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality, 
such?  as  guidance,  counseling,  and'  testing  services;  and  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  exemplary  educational  programs  to  serve  as 
models  for  regular  ^hool  program's  in  which  Indians  are  educated, 
such  as  remedial  and  compensatory  instructional  programs;   (3)  assis- 
ting in  the  establishment  of  preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  serving  Indian 
children,  such  as  teachers,  teachers  aides,  social  workers,  and  other 
educational  personnel;   (4^  encouraging  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  materials  concerning  educational  programs,  services,  and 
resources  available  to  Indian*  children, -^and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  educational  programs  which  may  offer  educational 
opportunities  to  Indian  children. 


*  In  addition  to  the  autho^-ized  amount,  up  to '200  Fellowships*  can  be 
awarded*  See  Program  scope  section  for  actual  awards  and  areas  of 
fellowship  awards. 


The  long  range  program  goals  are  to:  *^ 

1,  fill  existing  gaps  in  the  provision  of  educational  . 
services  to  Indian  children.     The  emphasis  given  to  such  . 

*  a  service  orientation  will  be  dependent  on  Johnson-O'Malley 
and  Title  I,  funcjing  stra£egies. 

2.  establish  an  adequate  number  of  validated 
aj^roaches  towar^i  meeting  the  special  educational  '  ^ 
needs  of  Indian  children?  *  *  * 

The  shorter  or' immediate  program  goals  aife  to: 

%'  ' 

1.    develop  model  programs  for  pulJlic  schools,  and 
alternative  schools,  and  to  develop  a' dissemination  .  '  ' 
and  public  school  impact  network  to  insure  the  transfer 
of  educational  delivery  systems  from  the  model  and  '"^^^ 
demonstration  stages  to  schools.       ^      "  .  ^ 


2.  provide  innovative  and  capacity  building  efifforts 
in  areas  of  educational  need  having  high  priority 'on 
a  national  basis.  \    »  . 

.  3.  provide  basic  educational  services  which  will  , 
address  those  needs  that  are  not  being  met  by  other 
programs  intended  for  Indian  phildren. 

Program  Operations 

Part  B  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  authorizes  grai\ts  tp  sup^^grt^ 
planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects; . educational  services 
not  otherwise  available;  and  the  dissemination"  of 'information  and  >^ 
materials.     Upon  receipt  and  approval  of  applications,  grants  Are 
made  on  the  basis  of  national  competition,  to  Indian  tribes,  organi- 
zations and  institutions,  Stata  and  local  educational  agencies,  and 
Federally  supported  elementary  and  secondary  schoqls.  €or ' Indian  ^ 
children..  The  applications  fall  into  the  general  area cniTtu^raJ.; 
and  educational  enrichment  programs  and  services.       >^       "      '  •  ^  I 

Established  criteria  requi^re^hat  applications  incjlude  the  following 


;  a/st^lmeat^d^dnblng  °  the  activities  foil  which  . 
^assistance  .is  sou^t'"  ^  ^''''*""'^^5*<r' 

'2.     inforjnation.ehowjn^  tha,t  the  |)Urpase  and  scope  of 
the  proposed. prdj^ct/faM^w^thin  the  scope  and  intention 
^.  c^f  Part  B  of  the  India]^  ^l^cation . Act     *       -  . 

3.  provisions  for  training  of .  the  personnel  participating 
,  .in  the  project^   ^  < 
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«         4.     provisions -for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
/^project  in  achieving  its  purpose. 

The  strategy  for  Part  B  projects  is  to  ac^dress  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  community  by  acquiring  local  Indian  community  support.  Because 
both  Indian  community  and  school  system  personnel  are  involved  in 
most  proj-ects  from  the  needs  assessment  through  the  final  evaluation, 
the  entire  project  develops  as  a,  venture  which  is  based  on  coordina-- 
tion  of  effort  to-^chieve  a  specific  goals. 

Program  Scope 

In  Fiscal  Year  77,  only  357  Part  B  applicatlbns  were  received  and  69 
Part  B  grants  were  awarded.     However/  during  Fiscal  Year  1976/  the 
Office  pf  Education  received  500  applications  to  support  planning/ 
pilot,  and  de^jponstration  projects.  160  applicants  received  awards. 
The  approved  projects  dealt  with  the  development  of  bilingual/bicultural 
programs, instructional  material^  and  media  centers/' compensatory 
education,  cultural  enrichment/  dropout  prevention/  and  vocational  ' 
training.     In  addition/   104  fellowships  were  awarded  in  the  areas  of 
medicine,  law,  B^iness,  forestry,  engineering,  and  related  areas. 

In  general/  most  funded  districts'  projects  reflected  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  local  communities.     A  majority  of  the 
grantees  under  Part  B  designed  their  projects  to  attempt  ^o  meet  t^he 
most  compelling  of  these  needs.     B4sed  on  rather  sparse  data,  the 
mofet  effective  projects  are  those  which  invest  the  largest  dollar 
amounts  on  special  staff  -  professional,  paraprofessional/  and 
nonprofessional.     The  most  effective  staff,  members  appear  to  be  those 
who  have  special  abilities  to  perform  successfully  in  areas  that 
address  tAe  special  needs  of  Indian  students/  and  who  have  the 
necessary  qualities  of  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  Indian  students. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies  . 

No  evaluation  studies  are  currently  planned  for  this  program.- 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  Review  Materials  .  ^ 

Program  Audits 


Rir  '^^ 
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Program  Name 


Special  Programs  Relating  to  Adult  Education  for  Indians 


Legislation 


Indian  E^cation  ^ct  of  1972 
pIl.  92-3\8,  Part  C 
f 


Expiration  Date 
July  1,  1978 


FUNDING 

HISTORZ 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

FY  73 
FY  74 
FY  75 
FY  76  ' 
FY  77 
FY  78 

$  5,000,000 
8,000,000 
8',  000, 000 
8,000,000 
•     '  8,000,000 
8,000,000 
\ 

$  500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
4^000,000 
4,000,000 
1  4,410,000* 

Program 

Goals  and  Objectives 

\ 

« 

The  statue  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
assistance  to '^tSite  and  local  educational  agencies  and  to  Indian 
tribes,  institutions,  arid  olrganizations  to  support  planning,  pilot, 
and  demonstration  projects  serving  adult  Indians.     Such  programs 
include  (1)  those  which  enable  participants  t;o  obtain  high  school 
/6!i^plomas,  improve  their  communication  skills,  and  participate  in 
"^-Ccireer  development  activities;    (2)  research  and  development  programs 
to  create  more  innovative  and  effective  techniques  for  achieving  the 
literary  and,Jiigh  school  equivalenc'^^oals;   (3)  surveys  and  evalua- 
tions to  define  accurately  the  extent  of  the  problems  of  illiteracy 
and  of  failure  to  complete,  high  school  among  adults  on  Indian  reserva 
tions;  dissemination  of  information  concerning  educational  programs, 
services  and  resources  available  to  Indian  adults;  and  (4)  to 
encourage  the  dissemination  of  information  and  materials  relating  to 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  "of ,  education  programs,  which 
may  offer  educational  opportunities  to  Indian  adults. 

The  long-range  goal  of  Part  C  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  is  to 
reduce  illiteracy  among  Indian  adults  by  providing  high  school 
equivalency  diploma  training  to  30  percent  of  the  adult  Indian 
population  between' the  ages  of  20  and  59  by  1981  and  to  have  served 
validated  models  in  basZc  literacy  and  GED  training  available  for 
installation  as  servio^  programs. 


*  House-Senate  Conference  Report. 
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The  shorter  range  goals  or  immediate  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

.  !•    to  increase  the  number  of  high  school  equivalency  ^ 
diploma  (GED)  graduates  and  enrollment  in  continuing 
education  programs  through  th©  use  of  culturally 
relevant  materials.     "  .  * 

2.  to  develop,  test,  and  implement  innovative  and 
effective  educational  models  and  teaching  strategies 
for  achieving  literacy  and,  high ^school  equivalency. 

^    To  meet  this  objectivl/  projects  will  be  funded  in 
such  areas        curriculum  djevelopmeiit/  teaching 
techniques,  and  adult  equivalency  testing.    Areas  of 
high  relevancy  to  Indian  communities,  such  as  legal 
education,  consumer  education  and  vocational  counseling 
and  education  will  be  used  as  course  content  to  develop  - 
adult  basic  education  programs.  * 

3.  to  coordinate  with  adult  education  and  GED  p'rograms 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Program  Operations 

Upon  receipt  of  applications,  grants  are  made  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  Indian  tribes,  institutions,,  and  organizations. 
The  projects  are  designed  to  plan  for,  test  and  demonstrate  effec- 
tiveness of  progtams  for  adult  education  for  Indians^    The  projects'^ 
are  intended  tol^ssigj:  in  the  es4:ablishment  and  operation  of  J 
programs  which  are  'designed  to  provide  basic  literacy  opportunities 
to  all -Indian  adults  to  (^jaalify  them  for  high  school- equivalency 
certificates  in  the  short^t  period  of  time.  -  ' 

Program  Scope 

In  Fiscal  Year  77,   182* Part  C  applications . were  received  emd  53  Part  C 
.grahts  were  ^awarded.     However,  during  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Office 
of  Education  received  138  applications  to  support  planning,  pilot, 
and  demonstration  projects..  Sixty-one  (61)  applicants  received  grant 
awards.   ' In  general,  application^  consisted  of  proposed  pilots  and 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  improve  the  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  of.  adult  Indians.  ' 

As  contrasted  with  FY  76  and  FY  77  project  awards,  42  and  53  Part  C 
project  awards  were  made  in  FY  74  and  FY, 75. 

While  majiy  influences  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  growth  in 
applications,  two  major  factors,  closely  related  to  the  language  and 
intent  of  the  Act,   should  be  considered.  ^ 
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One  contributing  factor  is  the  Title  IV  definition  of  Indian.  Under 
this  evaluation,  Indian  (such       urban,  terminated  and  State- 
recognized  Indians)  who  were  formerly  ineligible  to  participefbe  in 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs  can  be  served  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  IV.     Thus,  school  distf^ct  administratfii^S  and  members  of 
the  Indian  community  may  view  Title  IV  funding  as  a  highly  desirable 
means  of  meeting  the  Special  ne?ds  of  Indian* students .    Parents  .and^  . 
children  who  are  Indian,  but  cannot  qualify  for  tribal  enrollment  or 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  f>6nef its  because  tbey  do  nat^jp^et  blood 
quantum  requirements,  have  ^:ecognized  a  source  of  eq^^ational  support 
and  have  claimed  their  I^jdian  identity  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
Tit^.e  IV  prografa.    •  ^'      >  {  ^ 


Another  factot  is  that  the  structure  of  Indian  culture  is  so  diverse 
that  extensive,  fundi'n^  problemS^  are  created  by  the  inability  to 
^neraliz^  ef f^ctiveseducatjlonal  practices  to  the  dverall  InQian  .  - 
community.    There  are  467  recognized  Indian  > tribes  and  bands,  itiany 
of  whonii.^ave  entirely  different  cultural  patterns.    For  example,  an^ 
effective  education  practice  for  tne  Northern  Cheyenne  or  one  of  the 
other  ,Northern  plains  tribes  may  require  extensive  modification  to  * 
work  effectively  for  the  Lumbees  in  the  East. 

^Ongoing  and  Planned  EvaluaM^ff*  Stud^s  '  \ 

No  evaluation  studies  are  currently  p^-anned  for  this  program.^ 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  ^  ^  ■ 

^  s     Program  Review  Materials  >  *  #  \< 

^  Program  Audits 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


program  Name 

Metric  Education 

Legisla^tion, 

P.L. '93-380,  Title  IV, 
Part        Sec.  403 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Dat'e  , 
September  30,  1978 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 
> 

1975 

$  -0- 

$  -0- 

1976 

10,000,000 

2,090,000 

-1977  « 

10,000,000 

2,0^0,000 

1978 

10,000,000 

2,^0,000 

Program  GoaljS  and  Objectives 

The  Act  states  that  the  progreun' s*  purpose  is^  to  encourage  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions  to  prepare  students  to  use  the 
metri'c  system  of  measurement  as  part  of  the  regular  edu^cational 
program.    Tim  Regulations  for  this  program  state  its  goals  as 
follows:    ^^to  identify,  assess,  and  disseminate  infoihnation  on 
metric  eduction  curricula  as  well  as  to  provide  support  for^the 
develqpment  of  metric  education  curricula  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schooJ.s,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  State  education  , 
^agencies;  2).  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  the  use  of  the  revised 
metric  system  of  measurement  on  an  interdisciplinary  ^asis;  and 
3)  to  develop  ahd  disseminate  curricula  materials  and  practices  for 
special  learner  populations. 

Progrcun  Operations 

This  program  solicits  proposals  fbr  grants  and/contracts  for  the 
following  activities:     1)   inseryice  and/or  preservice  training  of 
teachers;  2)  state-  and  multi-state  metric  educational' planning; 
3)  mobile  metric  education;  4)  development  and  dissemination  of 
materials;  5)  mass  media  development;  and  6)  school-based  inter-  , 
* disciplinary  projects  with  a  concurrent  training  of  parent^  and 
other  adults  from-the  general,  popu»lation. 

Program  Scope 

Five  contracts  and  73  grants  were  awarded  by  this  program  from  the 
FY  76  appropriation.     These  grantsrwill  terminate  between  June 
30,   1977.  anS  Se^ptember  30.  1977. 
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Fiscal  Year  1977  budget  negotiations  are  presently  underway  with, 71 
potential  grantees  who  have  been  recommended'  for  funding.    Most  of 
theae  grants  will  comi[nence  on  Jilly  1,  1977,  and  continue  for  12  months. 


The  target  populations  for  the  program's  thrust  are:    Native  Ameri<fa^s^ 
bilingual,  and  elderly,  handicapped  ^nd  correctionaJl  students  as  well 
as  teachers,  teacher  trainers,  parents  and  other  adults  from  the 
general  population. 

Program  Ef  f'ectiverfess 'and  Progress  ^ 
.^N9^valuation  of  this  program  has  been  conducted. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 
'  lione 

Sources  o£  Evaluation  Data 
Program  Reports 
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ANliCAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
5DUCATI0N  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

9' 

Gifted,  and  Talented  Children 
Legislation  Expiration  Date 

P.Li  93-^81,  Section  404  June  30,  1978 

FUNDINfe  HISTORY        YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


1975  Coinuissibher's  s&E 

1976  $12,250,000 

1977  12,250,000 

1978  12,250,000 


$  50,000 
2,560,000 
2,560,000 
2,560,000 


Progrctm  Goals  and  Objectives  ^  - 

The  Act  indicates  that  the  purpose  of  this  prograau  is  to  provide 
educational  services  to  gifted  and  talented  children.     The  program 
regulations  specify  the  following  objectives. 

A.    The  development  and  dissemination  to  the  public  of 
information  pertaining  to  the  education. of  gifted 
^    and  talented  children  and  youth 

R.    Grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for  , 
the  planning,  development,  operation,  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  ithe 
special  educational  needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented  - 
at  the  preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels.     .  ^ 

C.  Grants  to  State  education  agenqies  for  training 
personnel  engaged,  or  preparii}'^  to  engage,  in  educa- 
ting the  gifted  and  talented  6r  as  supervisors  of 
such  persons  , 

D.  Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  or  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  agencies  for  training  leader- 
ship personnel  (including  internships)  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the ^gifted  and  talented  ♦ 


E.  Contracts  with  public  femd  pi7ivate  agenciedyfor  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  model  projeqts  for' 
the  identification  and  education  of  the  gifted  and 
talented.  ^ 
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program  Operations 

This  grant  program  operates  with,  discretionary  funds  only,^  i.e.,  no 
State  plans  or  formulas  are  required. 

Fund  recipients  are  expected  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  ongoing 
evaluation  as  well  as  a  final  evalliation  of  the  program  or  project. 

Program  Scope  ^ 

The  following  activities*  were  supported  through  FY  •VV  expenditures: 

A.   ^One  contract  was  awarded' for  the  development  and 

dissemination,  of  information  pertaining  to^J;fte  educa-' 
tion  of  gifted  and  talented  youth. 

*  Eleven  new  ajvatrds  were  madfe  to  States  and  20  SEA  awards 
J    ^  were  continued;  17  grants  to  local  education  agencies 
^        were  awarded  for  the  planning,  development,  operation 


and  implementation  of  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  sj^ecial  needs  of  gifted  'and  talented 
children. 

C.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  awards  to  State 
Departments  of  .Education  include  project  compgnents  for 
the  preservice  and  inservice  training  of-educat6rs  of 
the  gifted* and  talented  or  supervisors  of  such  persons 

D.  '   Two  continuation  and  two  new  awards  were  made  to  insti 

tutions  of  higher  education  for  training  leadership 
personnel   (including  internships)  in  the  education  of 
the  gif£ed  and  talented. 

E.  Five  continuation  contracts  were  awarded  to  public 
and  private  agencies  for  the  operation  of  model 
projectSjfor  the  identification  and  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  youth. 

.Program  Effectiveness  and  Pro^^^ss    ^  ■  ^  -  = 

No  systematic  program  ef f ect?^<^ness  data  currently  exist. 
♦ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

No  agency  evaluation  is  currently  planned  for  this  program. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data         •  • 

Individual  project  evaluation  is  required  by  the  program  regulations 
These  evaluations  together  with  periodic  program  reports  will  serve 
'^as  a  data  source  for  determining  program  effectiveness  and  progress. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program,  Name: 

Community  Education 
Legislation; 


Education  Amendments  of  1974, 
P.L*  93-380,  Section  405 


Expiration  Date; 
June  30»  1978 


FUNDING; 


YEAR 


a6tH0RI ZATION  APPROPRIATION 


J 


1975 
1976  , 
1977 
1978 

>  ^     ^  r 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


-0- 

$  17,00a,000 
17,000,00a 
17,000,000 


-0- 
3,553,000 
3,553,000 
3,553,000 


The^  goals  of  the  community  education  program  as  defined, by  the 
CommCmity  Schools  Act  and  reiterated  in  the  regulations  ^re  to' 
meet  the  unique  needs/df  any  community  by; 

1.     promoting 'greater  utilization  of  pufilic  .education  * 
facilities  through  an  extension  of  school  buildings 

2»     providing  educational,  recreationa*l/ *  cultural,  and 
other  related  community  services'*  in  accordance  with  the 
needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  the  community 

^3.     promoting  interagency  cooperation  ther;feb^  saving 
money  that  results  from  costly  duplication  of  effort. 

Program  Operations; 

Discretionary  competitive  grants  are  made  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  pay  the^Federal -share  of  the  cost  of 
planning,  establishing,  expanding,  and/or  operating  cbmmunity 
education  programs.     in  addition,  funds  are  made  available  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  develop  and  establish  or 
to  expand  programs  which  will  train  persons  to  plan  and  Sperate 
community  education  programs.    Other  components  are  the 
establishment  of  a  clearinghouse  to  disseminate  information  and 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  each  community  education 
program  as  needed.     Operation  of  tJie  clearinghouse  was  initiated 
in  FY  11. 
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Local  program  grant  recipients  receive  different  Federal  shares 
based  upon  the  status  of  ^their  program.    The  Federal  share  is: 

'  -  .80  percent  of  a  program  to  establish  a  new  community 
education  program  >      ^  ^ 

-  J-pK  Percent  of  a  program  to  expand  or  improve  a 
community  education  program 

••40  percent  of  a  program  to  maintain  or  carry  out  a   .  ' 
community  education  program 

Program  Scope: 

93  grants , have  been  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1977: 

Amount  of  No.  of 

Institution  Appropriation  Grants^ 

LEA       *  -  $     1,564,000  48 

SEA  1,  564,000  '34 

IHE  425,000  11         .       '  . 

•  * 

Though  authorized,  no  fun^  were'  appropriated  for  this  program  in 
FY  75.  The  same  breakdown  for  grant  awards  was  used  in  FY  76  and 
is^  anticipated  for  FY  78.    •        "  " 

.  ^Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies;  ^^"^ 

I 

The  Community  Schools  Act  mandates  that  the  Community  Education 
^Advisory  Council  present  to.  Congress  a  "complete  ^nd  thorough  evalua 
tion  of  the  programs  and  operation"  of  the  Community  Education 
Program.     To  fulfill  this  requirement,  the  Advisory^' Council  and  the 
Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation  are  jointly  funding 
this -evaluation.  '  In  May,  1977^  a  contract  was  awarded  to 
Development  Associates^  Inc.^^to  conduct  the  stqdy.     The  objectives 
of  this  study:are  to  describe  the  organization  and*  operatioft  of 
LEA,   SEA,  and  IHE  projects  funded  under  the  program,  and  to  evalu- 
ate their  impact  at  the  local  and  State  level.    Survey  data  will 
be  collected  late  in  1977  from  all  projects  refunded  in  FY  77  for 
theiy*  second  year  of  operation..    A  sample  of  about  20  of  theatf^ 
Rejects  will  be  site-visited  to  obtain  a  more  detailed  picture  of 
how  Federal  program  objectives  have  been  translated  into  project 
activities.     A  fin^l  report  will  be  presented  to  Cdngress  in  the  . 
Spring  of  1978  when  renewal  pf  ^authorizing  legislation  will  be 
considered. 

''•'SCfll^G  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Program  Reports 
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.ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
'  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

/Program  Mame  '  { 

Consumers'  Education      ,  ,  *  < 

Legislation  ^  Expiration  Date  ^ 

P.L.  92^318,  Section  811  (as  June  30,  1978 

amended  by  P.L.  93-380)  ^ 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIAl^TON 

1^77  $  15,000,000  $  3,135,000 

1978  15,000,000*  3,135,000 

^I^rogram  Goals  and  Objectives  >^ 

The  Regulations  and  the  Act  specify  the  goals  of  this  program  as 
.  follows: 

To  provide  grants  and  procurement  contracts  will  be  issued* 
for  the  purpose  bf  identfying,  assessing,  and  disseminating 
information  on  existing  curricula  in  consumer's  education; 
and  to  establish  resource  centers  which  will  provide  technical 
assistance,   information*,  and  short-term  training  to  Agencies, 

^institutions  and  community  groups  in,  the  implementing  of 
cons\amers'  education  programs.     Grants  and  procurement  contracts 
will  be  issued  <ror  the  purpose  of  planning,  establishing, 
expanding,  and/or  improving  model  comm^ftiity  education  programs 
in  consumers^  education  which  are  designed  to  provide  consumers' 
eiducation  to  the  general  public  in  one  or  more  coummnities. ' 
Grants  and  procurement  contracts  may  also  be  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  short-term  pfeservice  or  inservi-ce  training 
for  teachers  and  other  educational-  and  noneducational  personnel 

^At  .the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  and  in  consumers' 
education  programs  in  communities'.  ✓ 

Program  Operations  ^  *  . 

The  program  operates  with  discretionary  funds  which  are  us^jl  to 
dtapport  selected  proposals  following  a  panel  review.     There  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  funds. 
Projects^  are  designed  to  prepare  consumers  for  participation  in 
the  marketplace  by  imparting  the  understanding,,  ^tti£udes,  and 
skills  which  will  enable  persons  to  make  rational  and  intellige 
consumer , decisions  in  the  light  of  their  personal  values,  their 
recognition  of  marketplace  alternatives  and  social,  economic,  and 
ecological  considerations. 
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«      The  target  populations  are  ider>ti.fied  as  follows:     (1)  bilingual, 
'(2)  elderly,   (3)  Indian,   (4)  handicapped,  and  (5)  coivrectional. 

Program  'Scope 

Fifty-five  grants  and  33  procurement  contracts^  will  have  been 
awarded  by  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1977,     Twenty--=^i5ht  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  represented  in  the  55  gxcintcawards. 
Fifteen  of  these  applications  represent  re-submissions  from  fiscal 
year  1976  grantees. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  by  agency  ty^^e  of  the 
55  grant  awards  and  a  similar  breakdown  of  all  676  applications. 

Comparison  of  Agency  Types,  All  Applicants  and  Top  55, 
Off ice  Of  Consumers'  Education,  Fiscal  Year  1977 


Agency  Type 

All 

Applicants 

Top  55 

Rankings 

No. 

No. 

% 

State  Education  Agency  (SEA's) 

15 

2.2  . 

1 

1.8 

Intermediate'  Units 

12 

1.8 

2 

3.5- 

Local  Education  Agency  (LEA's) 

85 

12.6 

4 

7.0 

Ifistitutions  of  Higher 

Education  (IHE's) 

201 

29.7 

^  18 

32.6 

(2  year) 

(39) 

(5.8) 

(3) 

(5.3) 

\i     (4  year) 

(162) 

(23.9) 

(15). 

(26.3) 

Other  Public  or  Private 

53^.7 

Non-Profit  Agency  (OPPNA's) 

363 

32 

56.1 

TOTAL 

676 

100 

57 

100 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  32  OPPNA's  on  the  list  of  the  total  57 
proposals  indicates  the  followir^;  c     *  ?  ^ 

From  Public  Agencies:  ,  . 

1  State  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs/Consumer  Council 

2  City  Department  of  Human  Resources/Housing  A^^i stance  '  ^ 

From  Nonprofit  Agencies:  i  v.—- 

* 

10    Community  Action/Community  Service  Agencies 
8    National  Organizations  •  (3  Consumer,  2  Education,  1 
Nutrition,  1  for  handicapped,  1  Automobile  Owners) 
4     Indian  Coalitions  or  Tribes       ^  - 

3  Eduqation/Research/Service  Agencies 
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3    citizens'  Action  Groups  (Energy  focused) 
. ,1  Labor 

Furthermore,  there  are  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  low- income 
people,  both  urban  and  rural;  to  work  with  the  elderly  in  several 
settings;  to  bring  consumer!  education  to  groups  whose  first  language 
is  Spanish,  to  Native  Americans  on  and  of^  reservations,  and  to  trade 
unionists. 


Over  1/000  teachers  and  people  in  key  educational  positions  will  hkve 
received  training  on  consumer  education  topics  ranging  from  effective 
family  budgeting  all  the  way  to  ways  of  judging  advertising  and 
promotional  techniques  designed  to  trap  the  unwary.  Particular 
emphasis  upon  State  leadership  and  the  subsequent  need  for  poricy  on 
consumer  education  will  identify  and'^arify  issues  and  problems 
statewide.     In  community  and  other  nonprofit  agencies,  the  stress  is 
placed  upon  over  1,200  service  providers  with  training  and  development 
activities  designed  to  improve  their  consumer  educational  effectiveness 
with  regard  to  specific  Ifhrget  grolips  such  as  the  elderly ,r^handicapped, 
and  low  income,  rural  and  urban  populations.     The  focus  uopn  institu- 
tional capacity  building  activities  is  evidenced  in^almosnall 
projects  by  the  direct  emphasis  on  the  service  provider  rather  than 
the  individual  consumer.        ,  \ 

The  procurement  cont;:acts  will  provide  information  to  the  Office  of 
Consumers'  Education  about  major  tasks  the  legislation  identifies 
as  critical.     The  first  general  area  is  that  of  resource  centers  arid 
delivery  systems  appropriate  and  effective  fot  consumer  ^ducators. 
The  second  general  focus  is  upon  specific  needs  which  ermerged  from 
the  grant  application  process,^  such  as  materials  for  low  income,  * 
the  handicapped,  and  elderly  consumer  agencies.     Particular  stress 
is  also  being  placed  upon  the  unique  human  services  as  topics^^for  y 
consumer  educators  in  addition  to  the  role  of  consumers  regarding  ; 
regulatory  agencies  and  public  utilities* 

A  very  small  dissemination  system  for  the  results  of  these  pi^ocure-  ^ 
ment tcontracts  has  been  developed  and  implemented  with  the  Office  of 
Consamei;s*  Education » 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

There  were  700  applications  in  fiscal  year  1977  for  support,  of  which 
676  were  eligible  applications.  ^  Of  this  latter  total,  55  were  funded. 
The  lower  nurrtber  of  grantees  in  fiscal  Y^af  1977  (57  from  thai  of 
Fiscal  Year  X976  (66),  the  first  year  of  the  program,  i^  due  to  the 
larger  average  amount  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1911.  grant  awards.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1976  the  average  grant  award  was  $,44,  00'0  compared  to  this 
year's  $53,  000 »  .>A  similar  number  of  applications  is .  anticipated  in 
Fiscal  Vear  1978  with  approximately  the  same  number  funded.  No 
comment  can  be  made  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  since  it 
is  forward  funded  and  the  grantees  are  just  now  finishing ^heir  first 
yee^r  of  operations »     It  is  expected  that  the  Rules  and  ^egulattiqns  of 
the  first  year  will  be  used  for  the  third  year. 
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'  Qftgoiiig  and  gianned  Evaluation  Studies 
None% 

Sources  of  £Khaluation  Data 
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Interim  and  finau  reports  from  ongoing  projects. 
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^s^ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON 
^       EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name. 

Women's  .Educational  Equity 
Legislation 

P.L.  93-380,  Section  408 


Expiration  Date 
June  30,  1978 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

1975  $  -0- 

1976  30,000,000 

1977  30,000,.000^'^ 

1978  \  30,000,000 


APPROf^RlATION 

$  -0- 
6,270,000 
7,270,009 
8,085,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

In  accordance  with  the  Act,  the  purpoge  of  tile  program  is  to  provide 
educational  equity  for  women  in  the  United  States.  - 

The  progrcun  defines  its  goals  as: 

The  elimination  ^f  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  ^ 
sex  aiid  of  those  elements,  of  sex  role  stereotyping      .  * 
and  sex  role  socialization  in  educational  institu- 
.    tlons,  programs,  and  curriciAa  which  prevent  full 
an^  ^air  participation  by  women  in  educational  pro- 
grams and  in  American  society  generally.  * 


B)  The  achievement  of  responsiveness  by  educational 
institutions,  ptpgrcuns,  curricula,  policy  makers, 
administrators-,  instructprs,  and,  other  personnel 
to  the^  needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  women  ' 
arising  from  inequitable  educational  policies  and"* 
practic^ .  •  .  * 

Three  strategies  to  implement  these  goals  are: 

V   A)  Syst^ic  change  by  e/liminating  those'  elements 

of  sfex  role  st^rergnfping  and'  sex  role  socializa- 
tiqn  which  separately,  and  more  importantly, 
together  and  over^time  limit  the  aspirations, 
.experiences,  and  options  of  women.  ♦ 

B)flnstitutional  change  through  the  elimination 
of  discriminatory  practicfes  ahd  policies  in  . 
educational  agencies,  organizations,  and^^brograms 
^  which  may  be*contra]Fy  to  Federal  statuteS^,  execu- 
tive orders,  and 'regulations.'"  /  ^ 


ERLC 
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0)  Suppleraent^y  activities  for  individuals  through 
special  educational  opportunities  and  support  / 
services,  '  ^  . 

Btogram  Operations 

The  program  may  receive  applicatipns  or  proposals  from  any  public 
agency,  private  nonprofit  organization,  or  individual.     They  are 
.reviewed  by  panels  which  are  broadly  representative  of  the  concerns 
of  the  program.     The  most. highly  rated  applications  are  funded, 
within  the  mandated  requirements  both  for  appropriate  geographical 
distribution  and  for  projects  at  all  levels  of  education,  as  well 
as  tile  regulator^S^equirement  for  projects  which  collectively^ 
represent  to  the/extent  possible  the  diverse, needs  and  concerns  iiv 
educatiormi  6yU"?Ly  for  women.     This  fJrogram;  under  the  Commissioner's 
approval,  is  entirely  discretionary.  ^  s 

Program  Scope  -  ^ 

Sixty-seven  grants  and  6  major  contracts  were  funded  "in  FX  76.  In 

FY  77  an  estimated  20  projects  will  be  continued  and  70  new  awards  made. 

ihe  program  aims  at  both .children  and  adults,  both* women  and  men; 

ethnic,  regional,  socioeconomic  groups;  educational  personnel  as 

well  as  parents,  students,  and  concerned  citizens.  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Regulations^  were  published  on  February  12,  1976.     For  an  amendment 
to  these  regulations,  an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  was 
published  on  October  21,  1976,  and  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
on  April  1,   1977.     The  final  Amendment  to  the  Regulation  will  be 
published  on  July  11.     No  information  on  effectiveness  will  be 
available  ^or.  at  least, a  year. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

The' National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 

has  a  mandated  responsibility  to  evaluate  programs  and  projects.  At 

this  time,  there  are  no  other  plans  for  si^ch  evaluation.  There 

is  a  contract  to  develop  measurement  instruments  and  to  do 

representative  case  studies  needed  to  assess  program  strategies.  ^ 


Soiarces  of  Evaluation  Data 

^ — ^  '  —  

Program  ft6pofts 
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•  ^^NNUAL  EVALUATION  RBPORX  ON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Namfe 


Education  in  the  Arts 


Legislation 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


P7<L.  93-380,  Section  409 

YEAR 

1975 
jl976 

1977 

1978 

jectives 


Expiration  Date 
June  30,  1978 
AUTHORIZATION     V,  APPROPRIATION 


-0- 

Not  less  than 
$  .  ■  750,000 
Not  less  than 

750,000 
Not  less  than 

750,00 


$.  750,000 
$  1,750^000  ; 

$  1,750,000* 
(proposed) 


Progrgtm  Goals 

The  legislative  intent  for  this  program  is  to  encourage  and 
assist  State  and  local  education  agencies  to  establish  programs  m 
.  which  the  «arts  are  an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs.    The  , program  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the 


ERIC 


published  regulations,  is  to: 

(1)  Encourage  the  development,  in  stuSents, 
aesthetic  awareness  ^n  t^e  arts, 

Foster  self-actualization  and*  the  develo 
of  communicative  skills  thrqugh  movement 
visual  images,  and  verbal  usage 

(3)  Involve  each  student  in  feabh  school  covered ^by 
the  application  in  enjoyment,  understanding, 
creation,  and  evaluation  of,  and  participation 
in,  the  arts 

(4)  Xddress  the  spectrum  of  artHEorms,  including  a1 
lea^t  dance,  music,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts 

(5)  Integrate  these  art  forms  into  the; regular  educa- 
%  tional  program  as  distinguished*  firbm  treating 

,  *      thjem  on  an  extravcurricular  or  peripheral  basis; 
and         .        •  . 

0 

(6)  Infuse  the  arts  into  the  curriculum  to  enhance  and 

>   '      improve  the  (Quality  of  aesthetic  education  Offered, 
,  and  expand  the  use  of  the  arts  for  cognitive  syid^ 

affective  learning  experience. 

*  An  additional  §250,000  for  Arts  for"  the  Handicapped  has  been 
proposed  by  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 


547. 


S4a 

- 

Program  Operations  '  °  ^ 

t 

Grants  are  warded  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  on  a  ' 
competitive  basis.'    The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for '  the' Performing 

Arts  through  the  Alliance^  for  Arts  Education,  assists  with  the"       ^  • 
"Review  of^prpposcilsi  and  provides  a  variety  of  forms  of  technical 

assistance  to  grant  recipients. 

)  * 

Projects  funded  tend  to  combine  a  variety  of  activities  designed  ' 

to  integrsfte  an  appreciation  of  t)|e  arts  with  educational  jpr^^ices. 

These  activities  focus  on  students  as  well  as  on  teachers  (e'.g./ 

through  training  .progr^s)  and  other  education  practitiohers  (e.g.i,^ 

through.  State  and  local  conferences) .  * 

Program  gcppe  ^  ,  '  '  *  ^ 

The  program  -used  some  Salary  and  Expense  monies  in  FY.  75  ^  conduct 
regional  conferences  and  workshops,  and  to  assist  States  ih,  planning 
for  arts  educational  prpgrams.  •  Rules  and  regulations  were  published 
in  April  1976  and  grants  were  awarded  for  the  first"  time  tmder  this' 
program  in  July  1976  to  89  recipients:     41  State  .Departiaents  of  • 
Education,  one  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTairs  agenc^^  three  Trust  Territor- 
ies, and  44  local  educat;ion  agencies  "ii^  31  St;ates^-     At  the  State 
education  agencies,  projects  funded  included  a  combination  of 
activities  such^as  mini-jgrants  programs  for  local  school  districts,  ^ 
statewide  conferences  to  promote , the, concept  of  art^  in  education, 
state-widfe  teacher  training  activities  and  .publication  of  newsletters. 
Local  edij^ational  projects  funded  were  desf gi^^d  to  impact  upon  one* 
school  as  well  as  on  a  number  of  schools,  and  included  many  of  ijhe 
same  activities.    Other  activities  designed  to  operate  at  the  ^fchool 
level,  such  asj^artists  in  ^residence  programs,  were  also  included  in 
LEA  plans.  -  ^  *  . 

In  the  fall  of  1976  Congress  appropriated  an  additionar  $1  million 
unde'r  the  program,  over  and  above  $750,000  for  FY"  77  grants  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies'.^  This  additicnifil  $1  million  was 
provided  specifically  for:    the  Alliance  for  ArA  Education  ($750,000) 
and  the  National  Committee/Arts  for  the  Handicapped  ($250,000).  The 
FY  77  grants  have  not  cts  yet  been  made.  .  •X  / 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  .  . 

No  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been  performed.'  •  / 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies  "^-^ ' ' 

None        '  •   '  f 

Souro^  of  Evaluation  Data  \ 
Program  "Reports 


o 
u 


/ 


c 


r 


'  ^  .  -        Deceitiber  15,  1977     '  . 

"    LISTING  OF  gPUCATION  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIEg;     FY  1977  *  " 

Required  by  Section  417(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  P,L.  93-380, 
as  amended  '      ,  '  , 

Liarting  of  Contracts  (including ^brjef  description,  name  of  contractor,  and  funding  history) 

Page 

10000  Series:    Elementary  &  Secondai^y  Education   A3 

2.0000  ..Series :^  Vocational  and  Adult  >Efducation   ,  All 

3000O  Series:..  Higher  Education  ♦   .   *  A13 

'60000  Series:    Libraries  and  Educational  Technology    A17 

80000  Series:    Gegg;:al   •  .      a18  ' 

'    90000  Series:    Miscellaneous  v   A19  \ 

-  This  listing  includes^  all  contracts  containing  FY  1977  or  1978  funds^plus 
,all  contracts  any  p^t  of  the  performance  of  which  occurred  during  FY  1977 « 

**ED*'  numbers  indicate  ERIC  accession  nunfcers  of  reports.    ,"ED's"  with  no 
numbers  indicate  that  reports  have  been  sent  tor  ERIC  but  are  not  yet  accessible 
as  of  the  date  of  this  run.    -  ,  ^ 

,  All  furfds  are  "P&E"  unless  otherwise  indicated  under  "Description  of  Contract."  \ 

FY  78'^unds  shown  are  Title  I  monies  dSliigated  ^Ji^ Jt^ough  September^  1977 , 

o  .  ^  ....  ^ 

ERIC         .  .  -U^ 


sen.  FROJi 

>I0,  CODE 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  ANO  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  OECEMSER  IS,  1977 

/  *  \        CONTRACTOR  NAME*  ' 

CONTHAOT  NUM8ER  DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT  .  \     LOCATION,  ANO  TYPE, 

)     3TART  ANO  END  DATES 


PROJCT  MONITOR  OSLIS* 
%  ORGANIZATION  DOLUARS 


I.  iLCMfNTARY  S  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

IS007  HEN»0S»73»216 
C0MPLETED»»REPORT  AVAILABLE 
E00««f57,I0S32««3l,14043l«32 
FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  73t  118S419 
'  /  »  741  60Sff 

751  92134 


;»  13S02 


OEC»0»73«0831 


'EDtOl 017, 117229, 13336a»S2 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  73k  98U91 

.  74|  106756S 

751  73S099 

7SI  319773 


13S0S 


OEC»0»73*6336 


ED10I017, 117229, 13340-2 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  73t 
74r 
7St 
741 


1370909 
142U32 
1S20B19 
4796S0 


14003  OEC*0»74*92Sa 
COMPLETE0«»REPORT  AVAILABLE 
E0133412, 3,143727 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  74t  23409$^ 
751  9995S . 
*76l    •  149076 

14004  DEC*0»74*92^ 

C0MPLETED»»REP0RT  AVAILABLE 
'     EDl22273»S,I22460;i42S64, 48,69 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  741  82922S 
7St  876140 
76t  6S98S 


14009  aEC*0»74*9331 

ED123893, 4, 138090,1 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  74t 
751 


741 
77| 


828312 

sooobo 

683967 
57981 


A  STUDY  OF  CHANGE^AGENT  PROGRAMS 
(INCLUDES  4484,250  FY  73  84E  FU^OS) 


LONGITUDINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
{EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
PILOT  PROGRAM  (ESAj^  FUNDS}  " 


EVALUATION  O^HE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 
AID  4^CT  BASIC  LEA  P^tOGRAM  (ESM 
FUNDS)  (INCLUDES  422,400  FY  73  S4E 
FUNDS) 


EVALUATION  OF  TITLE  IV  OF  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 


EVALUATION  OF 'THE  FIELD  TEST  OF 
PRCrjECT  INFORMATION  PACKAGES 
(PIPS  FUNDS  IN  FY  *75  4  FY  76) 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  BILmCUAL  ED  PRDG 
(INCLUDES  SOOK  SEC  232  FUNDS 
In  both  FY  74  4  FY  75) 
(SEE  ALSO  uoiq) 


THE  9AND  CORPORATION 
SANTA  MONICA  CAL, 
4/30/73  TO  -4/30/77 


SYSTEM  OEVELOPMENr  CORP, 
SANTA  MONICA,  CAL« 
f/14/73  TO  3/31/76 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  tORP* 
SANTA  MONICA,  CALt  * 
4/  1/73  TO  3/31/7S 


THE  RAND  CORPORATION 
SANTA  MONICA  CAL* 
4/27/74  TO  4/15/77 


8EZDEK 
(N)  OPSE 


SHOEMAKER 
(P)  OPSE 


SHOEMAKER 
<Pr  0P8E 


(N) 


YORK 
OPSE 


STANFORD  RESEMfCH  INSTITUTE  BIZDEK 
MENLO  PARK,  CALIF,  (N)  OPSE 

6/30/74  TO    3/31/77  ' 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  POR  RESEARCH  SHOEMAKER 
PALO  ALTO,  CAL.  (N)  OPBE 

4/30/74  TO  3/31/78 


1339452 


3105131 


4792420 


4S7929. 

•1771371 


2070240 


551 


SUMMARY  OF  FUANNXNG  ANfi  EVALUATION  XONTRACTI  A8  Of  OCCEMSER  15t.  1^77 


8ER,  FROJ, 
NO*  CODE 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


OESCRXRTXO^I  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME. 
LOCATION*  AND  TYFE^ 
START  ANO'END  OAT^S 


^ROJCT  MONITOR  .  OiUZO* 
t  ORGANIZATION  DOWUARS 


XMSt 


OCC*0»74*0582 


FUNDING  HISTORVt  FY  7«f 
I  75t 
7*1 
771 


OEC*0»7S*039A 


rUNOING  HISTORY.  FY  7«t 

76t 

iTt 


15001 


300«75»03I2 


FUNDING  HISfORY.  FY  75t 
76t 

i  11% 
7St 


277d900 
13013B6 
869U6 
5368S 


248114 

"^0008 
2U715 
.21 W 


4025400 
2149947 
3410539 
1317440 


F,OLLON  THROUGH  NATIONAL  EVALUATIONi 
DATA  COLLECTION  AND  DATA  FRDCeSSiNG 
(CONTINUATION  OF  |9t91)*  (FOLLOIt 
THROUGH  FUNDS) 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  /  SPECUt 
STUDIES  OF  THE  FOULON  THROUGH 
PROGRAM  (CONTINUAfli 
(FOLLOW  THROUGH  FUND8) 


ION  OF  12^^ 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  SUSTAINING 
EFFECTS  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS  EXCEPT  8839,290  PftE 
FUNDS  IN  FY77) 


STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
MENLO  PARKt  CALIF, 
to/12/73  TO  12/31/78 


HURON  INSTITUTE 
BOSTON,  MASS, 
f/20/73  TO  7/31/7* 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP, 
SANTA  MONlcAt  CAL, 
7/  1/75  TO  12/31/81 


INANOTO 
(N)  OPBE 


'  BUI^NS 
(N)      OPBE : 


4ffS087 


S81788 


MAYEIKE  1090S82* 
(P)  0P8E 


1500? 


300*75»0212 


EDU5017 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  75t  465730 

'76t  .  35465 

^        771  2«742 


FURTHER  DOCUMENTATION  OF  THE  STATE 

TITLf  I  REPORTING  MODELS 

(TITLE  I  POUNDS  IN  FY  76  t  FY  77) 


RMC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
MOUNTAIN  ViENi  CAL« 
6/18/75  TO  4/15/78 


AN08K8ON  .  725937 
(P)  0P8E 


151«>«  WO-75-0353 

COMP.LETED*»REPORT  AVAILABLE 
ED042053*S6 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  75t  349999 
*77l  500 

15005  300*^5*0269 

COMPteTED*«REPORT  AVAILABLE 
ED 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  75t  45AU6 
78t  131517 

15007  ,  300«75*03S8 

CO«PLEftO        •  • 

FUN02N6  HISTORY,  FY  75l  351708 


A  STUDY  OF  STATE  PR06KAH8  IN 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  (INCLUDES 
S^2,0S9  OF  FY75  SftE  FUNDS] 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DIFFUSION  NETNORll 


Ol^ELOPMENT  OF  SIX  COMPENSATORY 

ED  PIPS  AND  FOUR  BILINGUAL  ED 

PIPS  (PIPS  FUNDS)  '    '  '552 


DEVELOPMENT    A88OCIATES4  INC, 
WASHINGTON,  D,C, 
7/  1/75  TiJ  8/30/77 


STANFORD  RfiSEARCH  INSTITUTE 
MENLO  PA^K,  CALIF* 
7/  1/75  TO  8/31/77 


CEMREL*  INC, 
ST,  LOUIS*  MO, 
7/  1/75  TO  4/30/77 


.  OKAOA  350499 
(P)  0P8E 


BIIOEK 
(N)4  0P8E 


HULTEN 
(N)  OPSE 


S898SI 


484948 


WR.     PRO  J.  ^ 

N0«     -CODE  CONTRACT  MUHBER 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  tS«  1977 
DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME* 
LOCATION*  AND  TYPE* 
START  AND  END  DATES 


lS90t 


3o/*7s*ona  . 


rUNDlNC  HISTORY t^Y  7Sl 
761 
771 


/^t590J        ^  JOO-75-0255 
W  COMPLETED^ 

M  '  •  ' 

W         FUN0IN6  HISTORY*  FY  75l 

761 

771 


i6ao« 


300*76*0093 


FUNDIN6  HISTORY*  FY  76|. 

771 


16005 


300*76*0095 


FUNDIN6  HISTORY*  FY  74t 
771 
761 

16006  300*76*0251 
COMPLETCd 

FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  761 

1600S  300*76*0265 

CANCELLED 


FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  761 

16009  J  '  300*76*0316 

FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  761 
771 

16010  0EC*0*74*9331 
FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  761 


668895 

U209te 

52512 


3«6114 
SM18 
35762 


357876 
1668423 


301705 
961197 
659086 


16392 


376/a|6 


364434 

,  29654 


23000 


FOLLOW  THROUGH  EVALUATION**OATA 
ANALYSIS  (FOLIOM  THROUGH  FUNDS) 


COST  ANALYSIS  8TUDY  OF  FQLLOlf 
THROUGH  PROJECTS  (FOLLOm  THROUGH 
FUNDS) 


ABT  ASSOClATeS 
CAMQRIDGE  MASS* 
2/  7/75  TO  12/31/77 


RMC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
BETHESDA*  M0« 
5/19/75  TO  8/31/77 


EVAlAtIQN  of  THE  TZTLb  X  PROGRAM  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP* 

IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  NEGLECTED  SmA  MONICA,  CAL* 
AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  (8254*539         «/  9/76  TO  12/15/78 
TITLE  i  FUNDS  IN  77)  i 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
\E8EA  TITLE  I  MIGRANT  PROGRAM 
1(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  HANDSOOK  ON  THE 
RESOURCE  APPROACH  TO  PROJECT  COST 
ANALYSIS  (TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODELS  FOR  THE 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  OF  NQN* 
INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES  IN  TITLE  I 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


TITLE  I  EVALUATION  mORKSHQPS 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS)/ 


RESEARCH  tRIANQLE  INSTITUTE 
DURHAM*  N,  C« 
2/  9/76  TO  5/31/80 


RMC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
HETHESDA,  MD» 
5/24/t6  TO  •/H/77 


RMC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
BETHESDA,  MD« 
6/  1/76  TO    6/  3/77  ' 


RMC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
MOUNTAIN  VIBM*  CAL« 
7/  1/76  Tt  lt/ll/77 


PROJCT  MONITOR 
%  ORSANIZATION 


(P) 


(P) 


(P) 


(N) 


CP) 


(f) 


PREPARATION  OF  HANDBOOK  ON  EVAL*   ,    

UATION  or  6ILING,UAL  PROJECTS  (TIT^    PALO  ALTO*  CAL* 
r  FUNDS)  CADD  ON  TO  PROJECT  14005)      9/30/76  TO  3/31/78 


AMERICAN  IN8TITUTE8\F0R  RESEARCH 


INAMOrO 
OPBE  '  " 


IMAMOTO 
OPSE 


.ANDERSON 
OPBE 


HULTEN 
OPBE 


ANDERSON 
QPSB 


SURNES 
OPBE 


ANDERSON 
OPSE 


SHOEMAKER 
OPBE 


QBLIC* 
DOLLARS 


1S42325 


416794 


2026299 


2161990 


16392 


S76426 


S9408S 


er|c 


35^ 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNIN6  AND  EVALUATION  CONTitACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER*  1S|  1977 


SED,  PROJ, 
NO,  CODE 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


OeSCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAMEi 
LOCATION,  AND  TYFEi 
START  AND  END  DATES 


MOJCr  MONITOR 
4  ORGANISATION 


oaLie, 

DOLLARS 


14011 


300»74*0S41 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  74f 
77t 


14012 


300»74»0S42 


14014 


300«74»0S44 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  74t 

i  .  771 


1401S 


300«74»0S4$ 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  74t 
771 


300»74»05a7 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  741 
771 


140U 


300»74«ia546 

"9' 


FUNDING -HISTORY,  FY  74| 
771 


IIWI^7 
169664 


106037 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  741 
14013    ^  300«74»0S43 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  741  109546 
761  *390420 


112519 
53407 


112403 
121996 


120430 
105264 


116006 
9|401 


OPEfiATlON  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    RMC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION  , 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER«"RE6I0N  I  (TITLE      8ETHESDA,  MO. 
I  FUNDS)  10/  1/74  TO  1^31/77 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    EDUCATIONAL  TESTINGSERVICE 

ASSISTANCE  CENTERS-REGION  II  (TITLE    PRINCETON  N.J,  ^ 

I  FUNDS)       /  10/  1/74  TO  12/31/77 


OPERATION  OF^^fSEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    NATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 

ASSISTANCE  CENTCH-«REGI0N  Lit  DURHAM,  N,C, 

(TITLE  I  FUNDS)    \  10/  1/74  TO  12/31/77 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 

ASSISTANCE  CENTER--REGION  IV  (TITLE     ATLANTA,  6^, 

I  FUNDS)  10/  1/74  TO  12/31/77 


OPERATION  OF  ESE^  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER««REGI0N  V  (TITLE      EVANSTON,  ILL, 
'I  FUNDS)  10/  1/74  TO  12/31/77 


FISHBCIN 
(P)  OPSi 


(N) 


(N) 


(N) 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER--REGXON  Vl  (TITLE    AUSTIN,  TEXAS*  (P) 
I  FUNDS)  \  10/  1/74  TO  12/31/77 


ASSISTANCE  CENTEP»«iREOlON  I 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


FISH6EIN 
OPBE 


PI4H6EIN 
OPSE 


FiSHSeiN 

OPBE 


FXSHBEIN 
OPB€ 


FISHBEIN 
OPBE 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  UCfYNlCAL    AMERICAN  iNSTITUTtS  FOR  RESEARCH  FISHBEIN 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL, 
10/  1/74  TO  12/31/77 


(N).  OPBE 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHN^CAJi    NORTHMEST  REGIONAL  LABORATORY 
'Sr  ASMSTANCe  XtNTER—REGlON  VIII"  PORTLAND  ORE,  (N) 

ITITLE  I  FUNDS)  ^10^  ^^74  TO  12/31/77  ' 

114772    ,  '  ^^/i 

122443  O  J*!' 


FISH6EIN 
OPBE 


V  , 


S04241 


104037 


500144 


145924 


234401 


225914 


209409 


237215 


$UMM9V  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVACUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  OECCMBER  19«  1^77 


SER«  PROJ« 
NO,  .CODE 


ACT  NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT. 


CONTRACTOR  NA/4E,  PRWCT  MONITOR  OBLIO. 

LOCATION!  AND  TrPE^.  ,  I  OgJilNXZATION  DOLLARS 
START  Ai^  END  DATES 


16019 


300«r76«05a9 


\ 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  76| 
771 


16020 


300*76»0550 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  761 
771 

16021  P00*76*050a 

COMPLETED 


FUNDING  HlSTpR*,  FY  76| 
16022  30b«76«035a 

FUNDING  HISTOI^Y,  FY  76t 
771 


16026 


300*76*0H33 


s4ry. 


FUNDlNG^IStbRY,  FY  76| 
16D29  300*76*0311 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  n  76t 
771 


16O30 


300»76*0339 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  76| 
77l 

16031  '  ^  PO0«76»04S3  . 

COMPLETED 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77l 


11160S 
110960 


109771 
5927S 


5000 


631S5 
2060a2 


12a459 


791014 
24784 


4?3695 
408S19 


0200 


P?!'^^!!^^-^!-^?!^  ^'T^-E  '  TECHNICAL     NORTHi^EST  REGIONAL  LABOR^ORY 


ASSISTANCE  CENTER**REGXON  IX 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


PORTLAND  ORE, 
10/  1/76  TO  U/Sl/77 


FISHBEIN 


<N}  '  QPH 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    NORTHkEST  REGIONAL  LABORATORY 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER**RE6I0N  X  (THLE      PORTLAND  ORE,  (N) 
I  FUNDS)  '  10/  1/76  TO  \2n\/ll 


PREPARATION  OF  REVISED  HANDBOOK  ON  NALKER.  DEBORAI^  KLEIN 

EVALUATING  CHILORENtS  AFFECTIVE  CAMBRIDGE,  «4A88, 

DEVELOPMENT  (HITH  APPENDIX)  (TITLE  10/  1/76  TO  4/  1/77 
I  FUNQS)  , 


(I) 


STUDY  OF  BILINGUAL  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 


EVALUATION  OF  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  APPLIED  URBANETICS,  INC, 

ACT  (ESAAy  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  NASHINQTON,  D,C, 
IMPACT  AVTHE  REGtONAU  LEVBL  (ESAA        $/20/76'*TO    4/  7/7S 

FUNQ^S) ^        y  ^ 

EVALUATION  OF  THE'  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  THE  RAND  CORPORATION 

AID  ACT  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  SANTA  HONICA  CAL, 

'PROGRAM  (ESAA  FUNDS)   


6/  5/76  TO  6/|0/7e 


(N) 


Evaluation  of  project  information  ^ 
(pips)  jnssemination  and  implement* 

ATION  IB'^  FUNDS) 


DEVEUOPMENT  OF  HANDBOOK  ON  BIAS  IN      VEALE,  JAMEl  R, 
ACHIEVEMENJ  TESTING  BERKELEY,  CAL, 

^  9/30/76  TO  6/31/77 


fishbein 
oMe 


ANDERSON 
OPBE 


OKADA 


DEVeLORMCNT    ASSOCIATES!  INC, 
NASHINGTONf  D,C,  (P)  OPSt 

7/  1/76  TO  6/30/76 


YORK 
(P)  OPBE 


YORK 
OPBE 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH  BURNES 
PALO  ALTO,  CAL',  (N)  OWE 

7/  1/76  TO  12/  1/76 


ANDERSON 
(I)*  OPBE 


222969 


169049 


9000 


269227 


124499 


•19796 


632/214 


$200 


ERIC  ' 


555 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  CVAIUATION  CQfiTRACTS  A9  OF  DECEH8ER  1S»  1977 


8ER« 
NO. 


troot 


PRO  J, 

cooe 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


300-77-0515 


FU*<DINC  HISTORY*  FY  77t 

17002.  JOO-77-0527 
« 

FUNOINC  HISTORY,  iY  77l 
17003  •  300»7^0444 


FUNDING  «1IST0RY»  FY  77l 
78t 


17004 


P00*77»0452 


COMPLETEO 


^UN0If<6  HIST0R<Y»  FY  77l 


1700S 


POO-77-0453 


CONPLETCD 
FUNDING  HISTORY.  FY  77l 


17006 


P00»77»0049 


COMPLETED 

Funding  history,  fy  771 

17007  POO-77-0075 
FUNDING  HISTORY.  FY  77l 


W008 


P00«77'036l 


CO>»PLETE,D 
FUND.ING  HISTORY.  FY  77l 


170,09 


poo»77»oaoo 


ERIC 


BOMPLEJED 
FUNDlNy^ISTORY.  FY  77f 

I  ^ 


191645 


999S 


50000 
206078 


2273 


7300 


4999 


95^)0 


25^5 


4500 


DESCRIPTION 


A  PROCESS  AND  MANAGEMENt^  STUDY  OF 
CONSOLIDATED  PRUGRAMS  UNDER 
ESEA  TITLE  IV 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  EOOITY  IN  SCHOOL 
FINANCE  fITH  AN  EXPENDITURE  * 
DISPARITY  MEASURE 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  EVALUATION  MODELS 
FOP  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS  IN  wURLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (TITR  I  FUN&S) 


PREP/lRATION  OF  APPENOiS^  TO  JOINT 
DISSEMINATION    PANEL  IDEABOOK  ABOUT 
TITLE  I  EVALUATiqfl  MODELS  (TITLE  I 
FUNDS) 


OUTLINE  AND  SUMMARY  OF  AN  INTRO* 
DUCTION  TO  CRITERION-REFERENCED 
TESTING  (TITLE  I  FU>f08) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS  IN 
THE  DEVEL0P^4ENT  OF  A  LARGE  SCALE 
TESTING  ANO  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


CONTRACTOR  NAME. 
LOCATION.  AND  TYPEii 
START  AND  END  DATEf 

THE  RANO  CORPORATION 
SANTA  MONICA  CAL. 
10/  1/77  TO    2/  1/79 


PROJCT  MONITOR 
i  ORGANIZATION 


(N) 


EDUCATION  COMM,  .FOR  THE  STATES 
OCNVCR.  COLO,  (N) 
10/  1/77  TO  9/30/78 


HURON  INSTITUTE 

BOSTON,  MASS,  (H) 
10/  1/7^  TO  5/SI/79 


RNC  RIKARCH  CORPORATION 
MOUNTAIN  VlEtr,  CAU,  (R) 
S/30/77  TO  V30/77 


preparation'  of  technical  paper  on 
childrEnis  normal  gromtk  at  various 
grade  levels  (title  i  funds) 


KMC  RESEARCKXORPORATION 
MOUNTAIN  VICM,  CAU,  (R) 
9/  9/77  TO  10/15/77 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH 
«IIASHIN6T0N,  D,C,  (N) 
U/t5/76  TO  2/2S/77 


POLEHENI,  ANTHONY 
UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  N,J,  '  (I) 

t/l2/77  ro  4/30/78 


SUPPORT  FOR  WORKING  CONFERENCE  ON 
POST  fOLLOM  THROUGH  EFFECTS  (FOLLOM 
THROUGH  FUNDS) 


CONSOLIDATION  And  synthesis  of  FIVE 
FOlLQl^  THROUGH  modEL  IMPLEMENTATION 
REPORTS  (FOLLON  THROUGH  FUNDS) 


GEURGIA.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ATHENS4  GA,  (A) 
7/  S/77  TO  7/13/77 


RAtoeR.  NICHOLAS  ^ 
BERKELEY.  CAL,-  *^(1) 
8/  1/77  TO  B/Jt/77 


JACKSON 
Oi^Bf 


«TOifE 
OPK 


8T0NEHIU 
OPBE 


ANDERSON 
OPS«  ' 


ANOCRSON 
OPBE 


ANOERliN 
OPBE 


FZSHRCIN' 
OPBE 


BURNS 
OPBE. 


XMAMOTO 
OPSt 


OBUIS, 
DOLLARS 


t9t««S 


♦995 


2S407S 


1273 


7300 


S999 


9S00 


\^65 


4S00 


BUKMARY  or  PIANNIN6  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  OECEHQER  t5«  1977 


SER«  ^PHOJt 
NO,  CODE 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


17010 


30p^yN0327 


FUN01N6  HISTORY ♦  FY  77t 
17011  300»77*0393 

FUNDIN6  liflSTORY.  FY  77i. 
17412  300»77*0323 

FUNDING  HISTORY^  FY  7Zl 

17013  i00»77«0371 

FClNOfNa  HiaTORY't  FY  771 

17014  S00*77»0313 

« 

FUNDING  HIST^^^,  FY  771 

17015  30%»l7»0331 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77t 
17016'  300«77*0332 

FUNDING  ►^JORV,  FY  77t1 
17017      •  5^00.77«OJ33 

FUNDING  HISTORAT,  FY  77t 
170la  300»77*0334 

FUNDING.  HISTORY.  FY  771 " 


117443S 


2SB647 


\ 69749 


^ESCklPTlON  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME« 
LOCATION.  AND  TYPE. 
START  AND  END  DATES 


J  STUOV^F  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SELECTED  'SY3TEH  DEVELOPMENT  CORP, 

ESAA  SUI^PORTED  ACTIVITItS  ON  INTER*  SANTA  HONICA.  CAL. 

GROU^  RELATIONS  AND  BASIC  SKILLS   

(ESAA 'FUNDS) 


^^8/23/77  TO  12/31/SO 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL      ABT  ASSOCIATES 
AID  ACT  MAGNET, SCHOOLS  PROGRAM             CAMBRIDGE  MASS. 
(ESAA  FUNDS^     ^  -   


FeWPL 

ASSISTAN 


A  STUDY  OF  FCinPL  TECHNICAL  AND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
DESIGNED  TO  FACILITATE  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION  (ESAA  FUNDS) 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 
AID  ACT  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS  (ESAA 
FUNDS) 


[ATION  OF  BILINGUAL  PROJECT 


9/  9/77  TO    V  9/76 

TEAM  ASSOCIATES  C 
t«ASHIN6T0N.  D.C«     I  , 
f/30/77  TO  4/30/fB 

r 

SpPLIED  URBANETXCS.  -INC. 
fHASHlN^TON.  D«C« 
9/3D/;77  TO  5/31/7S' 

RMC  RI^ARCH  CORPORATION 


92534 


53142 


50530  ^ 


ATION  VIA  PROJECT  INFORMATION    MOUNTAIN  VICM.  CAL. 

FUNDS)       -  ,  7/M/77  TO  12/31/79 


ON.-VAPORT  (PIP'S    NEWPORT  SCHOOL  DEPT. 

NEWPORT*  R.I, 
9/30/77  TO  6/30/7S 


PIP •S"DtSSEMlNATlO^«f READING 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  (PIP«S  FUNDS) 


PIP*S  DISSEMINATION^-IMPROVE'^ENT 
OF  BASIC  READING  SKILLS  (PIPE'S 
FUNDS) 


FLAGSTAFF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
FLAGSTAFF.  ARIJ, 
9/30/77  TO    6/SD/76  - 


PROJCt  MONITOR 
t  ORGANIZATION 


BURNES 
(P)  *  0P8E 


/YORK 
(P)  ^OPBE 


OZENNe 
(P)  OPiE 


OZENNE 
(P)  OPSC 


HULTEN 
(P)  0P8E 


(L) 


BEZDtK 
OPSI 


leZDEK 
(L)  0P8C 


PIPIS  DISSEMIhATION»»CATCH  UP»* 
KEEP"  UP  •(PIPS  FUNDS)  « 


5t00O 


SYLACAUGA  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION > 
4YLACAUGA.  ALA. 
9/30/77  TO  6/30/7S 

FLOWING  ^111$  SCHOOLS 
TUCSON.  ARtZ. 
9/30/77  »T0  6/^0/76 


6EZDEK 
0P6E 


SEZDEK 
(L)  OPBt 


OBLIG. 
DOLLARS 


1174436 


256647 


69749 


169145 


f22529 


'5^534 


5^142 


50530 


SIOOO 


FRir 


^557 


.7 


NO*      CODE  ^ — eOHTRACT  NUMDCR 


SUMMARY  or  PLANNING  AND  EVACUATION  CONTAACTS  A$  QF  0ECCM8ER  lSt^lf77 
0E8CRIPTI0N  or  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR*  NAME*  ^ 
LOCATION,  ANO  TYRE, 
8TART  ANO  END  0ATE8 


300*77*033S 


FUNOINC  HISTORY*  FY  77t 

17020  300-77-0536 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77t 

17021  300-77-0357 

k  ^ 

FUNOlN«^  HISTORY,  FY  77t 

17022  300*77*0336 

^  FUN0IN6  HISTORY,  FV.77t 

17023  300.77»oa«7 

FUNDING  HISTOHYt  FY  7*71 

17024  FUNOS  TRANSFER 
*  COMRLETeO 


S0320 
52562 
5293a 
50312 

27000 


PiPtS  DISSEMINATION..CONQUEST 
(PIPiS  FUNDS) 


PIPiflL  0'ISSEHINATI0N«*HIT  (PIPIS 
FUNDS) 


PIP'S  6lS3Et!lNATlON..IRIT  (PIP»S 
FUNDS) 


PIPiS  DISSEHINATI0N**PTR  (PIPIS 
FUNDS) 


<  eOARO  OF  EDUCAf ION 
CAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL.  , 
9/30/77  TO  6/30/7S 

SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  HIGHLAND  PARK 
HIGHLAND  PARK,  MICH, 
♦•9/30/77  TO  6/30/7S 


PROJCT  MONITOR 
^(  OROANUATIO»r 


SEIOEK 
(L)  0P8E 


SEIOEK 
<L)      OTBE  ' 


HARTFORO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
HARTFORO,  CONN, 
9/30/77  TO    6/30/7S  ^ 


DAVIS  SCHOOL  OlSTRlCr 
FARMINGTON,  UTAH 
9/30/77  TQ    #/30/76  ' 


eEZOEK 
<L)  0P8E 


BCZOEK 
<L)  .  OP»t  ' 


NATIONAL  BROKERAGE  SYSTEM  FOR  DI8«  CAPLA  ASSOCIATES 

S£M2NATI0N*RELATE0  TRAINING  ANO  ROCHELLC  PARK,  N,J, 
TtCHNtCAL  ASSISTANCE  (0P8E  FUNDED         9/30/77  TO  9/30/78 
PORTION  ONLY)  (PIPiS  FUNDS) 

'  '  '  <r 

SUPPORT  FOR  DISSEMINATION  CONFERENCE  ^NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EOUCATION  8EZ0EK 


J4ARAYANAN 
(P>  8ESE 


.0BL16. 
S^OLLAHS 


5032O- 


52S82 


5I93« 


sosu 


27000 


5S00 


(PIPS  FU^40S)  ^ 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  771  5500  •  ^ 
 SUBTOTAL  ELEMfNTARY  t  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


MASHINSTON,  D.C, 
5/10/77  TO  6/30/77 


a7la«967 


(F)      OPflE  ' 


67-691 

0 

701 

0 

711 

0 

72t 

0 

751 

3539019 

7ai 

7a6A54B 

75t 

12042716 

761 

103B69B1 

v\ 

109a247S 

761 

2773226 

553 


SuMMAf^Y  OF  ^LANNlNft  AHO  EVALUATION  CpNTRACTS  AS  OF  OEtCMBER  t5«  1977 


SER,    FRO J, 

NO,  CODE 


C0»4TRACT  NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME« 
LOCATlOl^i  AND  TYRE« 
START  AND  CND  DATES 


/ 


PROJCT  MONITOR 
t^ORCANIZATlON 


DBUie* 

DOLLARS 


^    2,  VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

.  25003  S00.75«85i2 

C0HFLE7ED.-RER0RT  AVAILABLE 
'  EDI3«SMt45 

FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  7Sl  t9t3S5 


ANALYSIS  OF  POSTSECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
OUTCOMES  FOR  HS  CLASS  OF  t972 


EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE  FLEMING 
PRINCETON  N,J,  (N)  -ORBE 

6/27^75  TO  «/t5/77 


25004 


300^S*0342 
0»*REPORT  AVAILABLE 


04  I 
COMPLCTU 
EOI3336r  ^ 
FUNDING  HISTOmt.* 


FY  751 
761 


2f^0t 


300»7«»03t5 


FUNDING  HISTORY*  FY  76t 
•  771 

2700^  300»77»03t» 


FUNDING  HISTOjtY*  FY  77| 
'27002  300.77*0S36 

FUNDING  HSSTORYf  FY  77t 
27063       /  300»77»02«0 


(JNDING  MiyrORYt  FY  77l 
270t>«  300»77»0303 

FUNDING  HrBTORY*  FY  77t 

27<A0^  FUNDS  TRANSFER 

•  COMPLETED 

FUNDING  HISTORY^  FY  77t 

3i 


34SSS8 

10073 


3«t992 
2S2I36 


9Q«a72 


340426. 


409203 


228436 


7500 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 


ASSESSMENT  OF  AREA  VOCATlpNAL 
EDUCATION  FACILITIES  AND 
-CONSTRUCTION  RESOURCES  (S50«t)00 
NCES  FUNDS  IN  FY77) 


OLYMPUS  RESEARCH  CORP, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY*  UTAH 
l»/30/7S  TD  t2/St/76 
/  , 


ME8TAT*  'INC* 
RUCKVILLE*  MD, 
7/  1/76  TO  6/30/TS 


SHULER 
.  (N)  OPBE 


RrfTTNIR 
(P)  OPBE 


STUDY  OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  SE)^.DISCRIM«    AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH  SMULER 

  "     '  (N)  OPBE 

7/22/77  TO  10/3t/7S 


INATION  AND  SEX  STEREOTYPING  IN  VOC  PALO  ALTO*  CAL* 
ED  PROGRAMS*  ETC,  (S798,500  BEX  " 


STEREOTYPING  FUNDS) 


MODELS^FOR  STATE  USE  IN  EVALUATING      CONTRACT  ITeSEARCH 
VaCATIO'^AL  EDUCATION  (VOC  ED  FUNDS)     BELMONT*  ^ASS, 

to/  t/77  TO  3/3t/79 


THE  STATUS  AND  IMPACT  OF  BILINGUAL  KIR8CHNER  ASSOCIATES 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  (S256*t43  MASHlNGTONr  D'*C* 

VOC  ED  FUNDS)  ^  6/  3/77  TO  5/3t/79 


8CATES 
iP)      OPBE  " 


SMULER-A  ^ 
<P)  OPBE 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  EVALUATED*  EXEM- 
PLARY ACTIVITIES  IN  CAREER  EDUCA* 
TIOn  (K*t2}  (CAREER  ED  FUNDS). 

COMPUTER  BERVIOcT^IN  CONNECTION 
MITH  DATA  ANALYSIS  FOR  AREA 
'VOCATIONAL  FACILITIES  PROJECT  . 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH  8CATES 
PALO  ALTO*  CAL,  (N)  OPSE 

S/  t/77  TO  5/St/7S 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  RATTNER 
BETHESDA*  MD,  (F)  OPBE 

4/t5/77  TO  9/30/77 


191355 


3M96t 


594t2S 


904472 


340426 


409203 


22B436 


7500 


559 


SUMMA^/  OF  PLANNING  A^D  eVALUATION  COMTRACTS  AS  OP  OfCCMaER  t 


N0»  CODE 


CONTRACT  NUM8ER 


pESCRtPTlON  OF  CO»<TRACT 


 SU8TUTAL  VOCAtlONAL  ANQ  ADULT  EDUCATION 

PUNOINC  HISTORY^  PV  67*^ 


/  0 

701 

0 

711 

0 

721 

0 

731 

0 

7dt 

0 

7St 

7#»| 

35206S 

771 

2U2173 

7at 

,  0 

CONTRACTOR  H^Ci 
LOCATION*  ANO^YPCi^ 
START  AtlD  CNO  DATES 


PROJCT  MONITOR 
(  ORGANIZATION 


OBtlQ. 
DOLLARS 


305«4St 


c 


ERIC 


5G0l 


SUMMARY  OF  FtANNZNC  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  A|  OP  DCCCM6CR  1S«  lf77 


Sin*  '  Moa, 

NO,  CODE 


CONTHACT  NUMSe^  ^* 


S.^HXSHCR  EDUCATION  \^ 

SS09S  S00-75-O34S 

COMRLETCD**RCPOST  AVAILASU 

CO  2.' 

FUNDING  HISTORy,  FY  79l  444703 
,  7*t  77000 
^  771  S2524 


S5004 


300*75>0SS2 


FUNDING  HISTQRf^  ITY  7^1 

15005        «  300-79-0221 

COMRtCTtD**RCP0RT  AVAILABLE 
EQ 

FUNDING  HISTORY*  ^Y  7St 
7%l 


677200 
452S00 


135021 
35244 


35007 


300»75»a3S3 


EO  ^  , 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  75t 
761 
771 


2272SS 
46129 
113S43 


36005 


300»76«0377 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  76t  246S62 

36006  300*76*0379 
<    COMPLETED**RCP0RT  AVAILABLE 

ED  " 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FV  76t  157155 


36007 


300*76*0514 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  76t 
3600a  300*76*0539 


FUfiiDiNG  HISTORY,  FY  761 
771 


27S811 


43951^ 
97636 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATIONI  A  NATIONAL 
ASSESSMENT 


CQntra*%toii  nine, 

LOCATlONi  AND  TYPE, 
START  AND  tND  DATES 


M'oJCI^OMITQfl 

^oIgAN  IZAT  ibN    0OWt  AM 


APPLIED  MA»4A6EMENT  SCIENCES  iNC 
SILVER 'SPRING*  mq,  CP) 

•   7/  1/7S  TO  11/30/77  ^ 


STUDY  OF  IMPACT  OF  STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  AID  PR0GRAMS**PHAS£  II 

(INCLUDES  S150|000  BEOGS  FUNDS  IN  75  7/  1/75  TO'  6/S0/7S 
I  1250*000  BEOGS  FUNDS  Ifj  76) 


HIGHER  EDN  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
LOS  ANGELESi  CALIF.  <P)' 


DATA  BASE  ESTIMATION  OF  IMPACT  OF 
TITLE  m  HEA  (DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTI0MS)(SCE  ALSO  3700S) 


STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  ELIGIBILITY  AND 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  STRATEGIES 


A  REvIEH  OF  STATE  OvERSICHT  IN 
PDSTSECQNDARY  EDUCATION 


STUDY  OF  THE  STATE  STUDENT.  ^ 
INCENTIVE  GR^T  PROGRAM  AND  STATE 
SHIP  PRO 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
6/30/75  TO  2/2S/r7 


(S) 

/ 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH 
.PALO  ALTOi  CAL.  (N) 
7/  1/75  TO  6/J0/7^ 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH^ 
PALO  ALTO,  CAL,  (N) 
7/  1/76  TO  12/Jl/r? 


EDUCATION  COMM.  FOR  THE  STATES 


SCHOLARSH 


PROGRAM 


8TUDY*0F  ELECTED  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
STUDENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE 
FEDERALLY  INSURED  STUDENT  LOAN< 
PROGRAM 


EVALUATION  OF  DEMONSTRATION  MODELS 
FOR  THE  SPECIAX  PROGRAMS  FOR 
STUDENT^  FRDM  DISADVANTAGED 
BACKGRDUND8 


DENVER,  COLO, 
8/  1/76  TO  11/30/77 


CRESITP,  MCCORMICK,!  PAGET 
> WASHINGTON,  D,C, 

9/29/76  TO    9/30/7S  . 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP, 
SANTA  MONICA,  CAL, 
9/30/76  TO  1/31/7S 


(N) 


(P) 


^ERSHNER 
OPSE 


HAINES 
OPtE 


KUCH 
OPSE 


GRE^N 
OPSE 


GREEN 
OPBE 


HAINES 
OPBE  ^ 


MORRISSEY 
OPBE^ 


SERLS 
OPSE 


ERIC 


561 


Sf42l7* 

lUOOOO 
17Q265 


3S7260 


244SS2 


197155 


I7SSU 


537146 


•UMWAR.Y  OF  PUNNXN6  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  t5f  t^77 


SCR,'  FRgj« 
NO,  C0(5C 


CONTRACT  NUWekR 


3*009  S00»7ft*055S^ 

COMFUTEO^-REFORT  AVAIlASLE 
EQUSS56 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  76t  Mlt^lX 

SiOSO  IAO»0»T«»03i 

COMFl.ETeO»»ReFQRT  AVAUASWE 
ED 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  7k%  62400 

3601 t  Oec»0»73*70$2 

COMFLCTeO»»RCFORT  AVj^ILABLE  , 

FUtlDiNG  HISTORY,  FY  74|  SS776t 


DEiCRIFTION  OF  CONTRACT 


STUDY  OF  N0N»RESIDENTIAL 


CONTRACTOR  NAME  9^ 
LOCATION,  AND  TYFH, 
START  AMD  END  DATES 


APPLIED  MANACEHENT  SCIENCES  INC 


PROJCT  MONITOR  OSLtS« 
ft  ORGANIZATION  OOLLARp 


FOSTSECONDARY  STUDENT  EXPENDITURES    «  SILVER  SPRING,  HO^ 


9/30/76  TO  t/3t/77 


3700S 


300»77«0«S6 


'  FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  771 
37002         '  300«77«0497 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  771 
^37003      ^  300»77«0496 


377095 


3257S1 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  PANEL 


AN  EVALUATION  OF  UPmARD  BOUND t  A 
FOLLOM»tiF  (SEE  ALSO  3^009) 


STUDY  OF  STATE  RtQ^IREHENTS  FOR 
FORMING  STATE  GUARANTEE  AGENCIES 
IN  THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
, PROGRAM 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
NASHINGTON,  0,  C« 
7/  1/76  It  U/30/77 


RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  -INSTITUTE 
DURHAM,  N,  C,  ^  . 
9/30/76  JO  l0»|/77 


TOUCHE,  ROSS  S  CO, 
NASHINGTON,  0,C,  .  \ 
10/  i/77  TO  U/31/7S 


KUCH 
iPh  OFBE 

RATNOFSKY 
(Fh  OFBE 


(N) 


CARROLL 
OFBE 

Ml 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  OE  CRITERIA  FOR        EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE, 
THE  RCCOGNITION^OF  ACCREDITING  AND      PRINCETON  N,J, 
STATE  APPROVAL  AGENCIES 


^0/  1/77  TO  7/31/79 


(P) 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  ^Y  771  57S772 
3700S'  HEN»SOO»77«oAl 

FUNDIN^  HISTORY,  FY  771  .5999S 

37005  EEF0002002 

"     FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77t      "  70J5OO 

37006  300»774053B 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  11%^  46791 

V 

37007  SEVERAL 
COMPLETED 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  77|.    ^  64000 


STUDY  OF  PROGRAM*  MANAGEMENT  PRO* 
CEDURES  IN  THE  CAMPU8»BASED  AND 
BASIC  GRANT  PROGRAMS 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  VETERANS*  COST 
OF  INSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PANEL 


APPLIED  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCES  INC 
SILVER  SPJtlNB,  MP,    ^  (P) 
10/  1/77  TO.  9/30/79 


GREEN 
OFBE 


RATNOFSKY  ^ 
OPeE 


RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  INSTITUTE  ^  /CARmL . 
DU1IHA»),  N,  C,  (N)*  OPBE 

9/29/7^  TO  S/31/7S 


1 


i 

)fjHtk 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOl^NOATIDN  RATNOFSKY 
NASHINGTON,  D,  C,  (F)  OFBE 

n/ZOm  TO    9/30/78       ,  ^ 


STUDY  OfjHtk  TITLE  IX  GRADUATE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


APPLIED  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCES  INC 


tlLVER  SPRING,  MO, 
to/  S/77  TO    2/  t/7S 


(P)V^OPBE 


HiRSHNCRv 


^REPARATION  OF  BACKGROUND  PAPERS  MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR  THE  HEA  TITLE  IX  STUDY  OF    ^  ^  ^  , 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS       Q  6  2^^^*^^^  n/17/77 


'HCPBHRCR 
OFBE 


42931 


>^90A 
157761 


377095  o 


3257SI  ' 


57S772 


59994* 


70000 


467.9i,  * 


6t000 


r 

#  *\ 


SUHMARjr  OF  HanNINC  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS '^A$  OF^'OECEMegR  i«77 


NO. 


MOJ, 
CODE 


CONTRACt  NUMBER 


OEtCRI^TION  OF  CONTRACT 


COKTI^I^tTPR^AMC;i 
LOCATION,  AND  TVI^C 
START  AND  END  OATI 


PROJCT  MONITOR 
OtSANIZATlON 


OfLXlJ 

OOCUARI 


In. 


COMFLCTEO*»REFORT  AV>lLA(U.E 
ED  .  • 

/UNOING  HISTORY,  FY  771^  237f0 


PILOT  8TU0V  OF  HEA  TITLE -Hi  FUN0«0 
INSTITUTIONS!  METHOOOLQCY-  FOR  CASE 
STUDIES  (FOLLOW-ON  TO  31^tS) 


3^, 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
CAMHRI06E,  MASS* 
1/  1/77  TO  10/JO/T7 


V     JTOOf    -       '  J00»77»01«2 

*.,COMPLETEO«»REPORT  AVAILABLE 

^EO  ' 


"Funding  history,  fy 


15MI 


^RESEARCH  ON  Pil»T»TtME  CAMPU9  STUDENT  EDUCATIONAL^>(ET^%^  INC« 
FINANCIAL  AID  PCRSO»iNEL  WASHIN€tON,  D«  -Ct 


7/  1/7^7  TG 


^7010 


30»«77»02fS 


FUNDING  HisTORY,  FY* 77i 


37011 


77-OJn 


[  SUDY  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  COLtEttf  I^TRAN 

\(  ^  Nnh.IN6P^SS  AND  ABILITY  jOF  PARENTS  N|M  YQRXr  N«Y, 

\  TO  CONTRIBUTE  Tq  THE  COtTS  flF  r  •  f/l$/77  TO  \2 

\    .  POSTSCCONDARY  EDUCATION  *  . 


C      FUNDING  HISTOI^Y.  FY  771  24700 

37^12  "  P00-77»02f2' 

C0MPLETEO««REPORT  AVAIUBLE 

-FUNDIN^  HISTORY,  F*rT>t 


»f2« 


^37011 


P00*77>0312 


,  FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  771 
37014         ^  HEV<»100-76«0|2B 


FUNDINS  HISTORY,. FY  771 

V  '      r  * 

37015  ^^UNDS  TRA^tlSFER 

COMPLETED  ^ 


FUNDluG  history:,  FY  77t  t^^T^op* 


7600 


25000 


POSTSCCONDARY  EDUCATION 

>iAxi«iziN6  prqdu(;tivity  IN  t;>e  

H2-BT0RXCALtY  BACK  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS^ 

A.  SUf^VEY  ^F  LITERATURE  tN  SUPPO/^7 
OF  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  IH  PROFCS*  i 
SIONAL  fOUCAtlON  1-  ^ 


ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  AID  P'ACKASES 
AND  DEFAULTER  CHARACTERISTICS  " 


ANALYSIS  OF  tAMFUS-BASEO  PROGRAM 
DATA  FOR  VdSL  REVOLVING  STATUS, 
Nt^L  CONTRIBUTIONSf  AND- MARGINAL 
CwS  ^fSlSTAtiCE  RECIPIENTS  ' 


TRANCJ  EXAK  BbARD 

T.  ,  - 

12/31/77 


/ 

LYNCH, '4E AN  HARSARfT 
NEN  ORLEANSf  tA,  - 
^/X^ni  TO*  5/I|>7S 


s**ARON,  Mass,  ^ 
4/11/77  Tcr  Oi^m  4  , 


SYSTEMS  GRdUP  >tNC; 
MASKtNGTON,  D«Ca  * 
♦/  1/77  TQ  3/31/7S 

VALUf  i^NGINEERlNl^  COMPANY 
ALEXANDRIA,  .VA,- 
f/30/77  Td    ♦/30/7fl     *  ' 


SUPPORT:  FOR  INHOUSE  STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTA(<^  STU^Y  ^ 


OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT',  O.tV 
WASHINGTON,  D.Ct.  s..  . 
10/  1/74  TO    f/3</77  • 


KUCH 
{(B)  QPSE 


RATNOFSKY  * 
.<P)  -  OWE 


-  '  KOCH 
(N)  OPBC 


HfRSHNER 
(I)  OPK 


COMALLO 


CP)  OPSE 


KUCH 
CP)"  OPIE 


2S7f4 
1941 1 


lS44t 


24700 


■$♦14  > 


7*00 


25000 


"  N.A,,  -  '  XiOOM 
(F)     OPBf:\    ,  - 


'J. 


8UMMif*lY  Uf  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  I5i  1977 


SER,    PROJ»  , 

N0«    '  COOe  ^   ^,CON*TR>CT  J<UM8E»y  -    '  OESCRII^TION  OF  CONTRACT 


4,  tIBRAIMES  AND  EOUC/yflONAL  TECHNOUOGY 
4600/  300»76»0M4  v 


FUNOIMCT  KISTQRY,  rY  7M 
771 


44002 


,  '300»76»0533 


FUNDING  HISfORYj  FV  761 
•%     •     J*-;  77$. 


209306 
1936 


66W7 
3033 


'-^UOY  OFXIBilARY  COOPeHATlVE'NET. 
't»ORKS  AND  OEMt)NSTRATION  PROGRAMS 
AND  PROJECTS  .  « 


66003 


A00*76*0a3 


7 


*  /UNOXNG  MI5T0R»Y,  FY,  Tb/ 
'     V  -  .  77,^ 

67001  .\|p0»77»0019 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  /Y  771 

67002  '  300»77^a6ft  -^^^ 


!^S2S0 
6000 


3235« 


AREA  POP  III  MANAGEMENT"  PLAN' 


PNDFUGATION  ANALYSIS  AND  COVERAGE 
CONTOURS 


^A  SURVEY^OF  VlEnERSHlP  OF 
TELEVISION  SERIES  SPONSORED  8Y 
ESA'A  LEGISLATION  (ESAA  FUNDS) 


AN  Assessment  of  the  esaaVTvV   "  . 

PROGRAM  THQOUGH  AN  EXAMINATION  OF 
ns  PRODUCTION,  DISTRIBUTION,  AND 
FINANCING   (ESA'A  FUNDS) 


FUNDING  Hj^STORYy  FY  77|  B7986 

•  •••••••••••••i*. /SUBTOTAL  tlHRARlES  AND  EOuCATlONAL  TECHNOLOGY 


67«69|, 

0 

0 

v« 

0 

721 

0 

731 

0 

7a  1 

0 

:.•  751V 

'  0 

761 

332635 

771 

/  422537 

CONTRACTOR  _NANE, 
LOCATION,   AND  TYPE, 
START  AND  END  DATES 


PROaCT  MONltOR 
I  ORGANIZATION 


OBLIG* 
DOLLARS 


APPLIED  NANAGEMEN^  SCZCNCES  InC  KXRSCHENIAUM 
SILVER  SPRtNG,  MO,    •  <P)  OPlf« 

^/ll/lk  Td  3/S1/76 


PUBLtC  SRbADCAlTtNG  ICRVICC  ^  *  MARQ^EY 
NASHINGTON,  D«C»*  (M)   #  OP 

10/  1/7*  TO  «/10/7« 


ELECTRONAGNETIC  COMP  ANAL  CENTER  MAROHfY  ^ 
ANNAPOLIS,  HP*' 

10/  1/76  TO    6/S0/76 '   ^  '  1 


6UlO 


^APPLIED  MA»r*GEMENT  SCtENCiS  tNC  Kt^fCHENIAUM 


SILVER  SPRING,  HD« 
1/  1/77  TQ  </10/7« 


AST  ASSOCIATES 
CAMSRt09(  HaSS«  ' 
9/27/^77  70  •9/10/76 


(P)^  0P8C 


KtRipKENIAUM 
(P)  OPSt 


67916' 


755172 


$tH.  PROJ. 
NO,      C00£  « 


84  eCNERAU 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANKING  AND  EVALUATION  O0NTRACT8  AS  OF  DCCEMBCJ^  15«  |977 

"^^-^  •  ,  CONTRACVOR  NAME, 

DESCRIPTION, OF  CCNTRACT  LOCATION,  AND  TYPE, 

»  START  AUD  END  DATES 


PROJCT  MONITOR'  0BLI6, 
^«  ORGANIZATION  OOLLARS 


••5005  4a^00«75»0552  *  ,  ' 

;0MfLETED««REPORT'  AVA^UbLE' 

fUNDiNC  HialORY,  FY  JSl^        9S^  U 
^  '  ,761  307399 

*  771  14S9 


STi^TE  0S£S  OF  FEDERAL  l[UND8 


600Z,  ALLBIi  %  HAMILTON,  INC. 
MIHIN6T0N,  D,C, 

7/  t/75  TO    8/JI/77  ,      '  * 


<  SPITZER. 
(P)  OPBE 


IM97^ 


> 


300«76«0369 


STUDY  Of  INFO  REOS  FOR  NATL  MEADIN6    APPLIED  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCES  INC  RAtTNCR 


?UNDX#46  HISTORY,  FY  76't 
771 


'  1*002 :. 


T|RY,  f 


2SS391 
U9620 


IMP  PR06,  EVAL  OF  SP^C  EMPHASIS 
PH0JS\PR06,  t  FEASIft^Lltv* STUDy  OF 
EVAL  dF  RIF  (R2R  FUNDS) 


SILVER  SPRING,  MD<, 
7/  t/76  TO  9/50/78 


(P)  OPBE 


UM97 


571 


500»76« 


05^ 


'  VUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  7*1  1*1^22 
771      •  42077A 


ASSESSfCNT  OF  PRO0RA»«S  AND  PROJECTS  COHM^JNICATIONO  TECHNOLOGY  CORP,  FLEMING 
FUND^DVuNDER  title  XV  OF  PL  92«516,     6ETHES0A,  MD,  .       (P),  OPBE 

INDjAN  EDUCATION  ACT--PART  A       "  7/l$/76  TO  1/51/79 


£ 


•7001 


;  500r1r7»OlS9 


*  AfuNOING  HISTORY,  FY  77t 


S70«2 


ME*fl00.7690r27  ' 


fUNDiNG  HISTOj 
'•70.^  FUNI 


^  A  o/sCRIPTION  ANO  ASSESSMENT  OF 

-  PROJECTS  FUNDED  BY  THE  COMMUNITY 
V  EDUtATlON  PROGRAM  (S!00,o60  COMMU- 

NITY ED  FUNDS)* 
U8755  5,  •  ^        .  ; 

PREPARATION'^ OF  COMPUTER«PREPARED  * 
TABLES  FOR  ANNUAL  CCNGRESSIONAL 
'REPORT  ON  STATE  USES. OF  FE9ERAL 
EDUCATION  r^UNDS 


^SOCIATES,  INC, 
•C,  (P) 


R^  roi^A 


SUPPOl 

RELATE^^'PRt^ECTS  IN  A  SERVICE 
INTEG/IE6AH0»^  PROGRAM  FOR  DIS« 


DI^G  AND  reading; 


FUNDING  HISTOJtY,  FY  77t  140000 

•  »,,^!^.»*  •••SUBTOTAL  GENERAL' 

FUNDING  HISTfl^Y,  FY 


*9t 

'  -.0 

701 

0 

711 

0 

721 

0  " 

731  • 

.  r  0 

7a  1 

& 

75  f 

956112  ^ 

761 

747212 

77M 

875590 

781 

0  ' 

ADVANTAGED  YOUTH 


a)EvtLOPMENT 
'  NASHlNOtON,  D«C, 
a/lO'^77  TO  5/51/78 


PINKERTON  COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 
BAILEYIS  CROSSROADS,  VA^  (P) 
2/45/77  Tp,l2V5l/77 

Jl  . 

cflmmn  services  aokinistration 

WASHINGTON,  p.C.  '  <F) 
9/30/77^  9/30/78  . 

•  '  w  *  t. 


MESSIER 
OPBC 


SPITZER 
OPBE 


4021^6 


168755 


r 


25000 


N,A^ 
C8A 


440000  N 


2576914 


"5S6 


/ 


NO*    Cooe       Contract  number 


SUMMARY  a^^tift*m^^nO  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  jS,  1977 
^       '     ^  '  CONTRACTOR  NAME» 


DESCRIPTION  pF  CO^TRTaCT 


LOCATJOU,  ANO  TYPE,, 
START  ANO  (NO  DATES 


•  "if  ' 
lEOUB*  ' 


9«  HISCEUANEOU 
90099  SEVERAU 


FUNQJNC  HISTORY.  FY  701 
711 
721 


J 731 
701 
•761 


7465 
37S69 
a«64S 

45342 
57200 
38IS0 
83622 
66143 


FIELD  READERS!  PURCHASE  ORDERS-  UNDER  MISCELLANEOUS 
S2500,  PRINTIN6,  TRAVEL*  ETC,*OPBE 
(INCLUDES  TITLE  I,'  ESAA,  PIPS,  t 
FOLLOW  TKR0U6H>FUNDS  IN  FY*S  76t77 


7/  1/69  TO  9/30/77 


90299 


^  S^VCAAL 


.  o    P.CANNINC  AND' EVALUATION  FUNDS 

*    •   TAPPED  FOR  USE  BY  OFFICE  OF  THE 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  PLANNING 
V       AND  EVALUATI0N»«FY70«77^  / 
FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  ^Ol       1561534  ^  , 

%  711      MI67S4  A  , 

721      196244S  , 
7}t  I2I3S7S 
779626 
782561 
15^57^0  *^ 


MISCELUANEOUS  ' 
7/  1/69  TD  9/30/77 


741 

751 
761 


PROJCT  MONITOR  06116, 
t  ORGANIZATION  DOLLAR^ 


SEVERAL 
(  .)  OPBE 


3Sfl74 


(  ) 


SEVERAL        -  11059^61 


1 


92040    '  Funds' TRANSFER ^ 

<  '    FJJNDINO  HISTORY,  FY-.  72t  124000 


/  . 


71)     -  •S35SI 
741  146800 
.751  \*  I7b000 
t'Jbt  1-97500 
77?  .  97500' 


y    COMPUTER  TIME  IN  SUPPORT  OF  DATA  MANAGEMENT  tEHTER/08/DHEN    ^  DCVER 

>    PLANNlNGxAND  EVALUATION  PROJECTS    ^HA8HlNGT0N,'s  D,C;  \    (F)      O^SE  ^ 

*  /       V  "   


7693SW 


7/  1/71  TO  9/30/77 


970OI 


HEr»I00p77»0034 


*y  FUNblN^HI STORY,  FY  77l  33124 


COMPUTER  flKE  IN -SUPPORT  OF  *  COMNET  dSMPUTER  NET>*ORK  CORP,  DEVRR 

PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  PROifCTS  -viA^HlNOTON,  0«C«'  (P)  OPBE 

^  5/  \ry7  TO    9/30/78  ^ 


33124 


0 

ERICV'L 


•  :  5-67 


N0«      COPE  .COHlfiAZt 


SUMMARY  or  PLANNlse  AnO  EVALUATIO»^0«TRACT8  *8  OF  Oec'sHBER  J5,  x^ii 
DESCRIPTION  OF*  CONTRACT 


,6M4N0  TOTAL  >ft?7866a 


rUN0lN6  HISTORY,  FY  67-^1,  0 

701  J568999 
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Progress  in  fenplementing  Sectrion  151      Title  F 
of  tte~E1enientary  and  Secondary  Educa^^lon  Ac^  ot 

Leqfslation:  Expiration  Date; 

SectionMSl  of  Title  I  of  the.  ^  June  30,  1978 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  ^ 
'  Act  of  1965,  ^^s  amended^ 


Funding* Hi  story 

.Year 
n975 

Authorization 

Appropriation* 

$9,380,000 

^l,4b0,000 

1976 

9,500,000 

3,250,0,00  • 

1977 

1^,250,000  *, 

3,750,000 

r  ^ 

■  1978 

11,000,000 

'11  ,000,000  .' 

^"^P^oqrams  <aoa1s  and  Objectives:  *  • 

Section/j51  of  ESE^  Title  I  lists  ^pecjfic  activitiesVequ'ired  of  the 
Commissioner.    Th§. subsections  of  -Section  151  can* be  summarized  as  follows: 
"The  Commissioner  shall  '  -    '        *  ' 

V       provide/for  .indeperiipif  evaluations  which- describe  and  measure  • 


'  .  the  impact  of  programs,  and  projects  assisted  under.j:thi$  title] 

^      -  -    develop  and  publish  standards  for  evaluation  of  program. or 


project  ef f 9cttv^nes<s  ...  ,        •  ♦  ^  - 

\^  •  ^  \    ^      0-  *    ...  • 

*  Subsection  (i)  of  Section  151  authorizes  the* Commissi  oner  of  Educatidfr  to 

expend  up  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the- funds  appropriaj^  for  the  Title  I 
^  program  to  carry  out  the  provtsions^f  Section  151.    For  fiscal-  years  1975,  76, 
and  77,  $5,000,000  *of  the  Section  iTl  appropriation  h^s  been  used  by  the  , 
National  Institute  of  Education  to  conduct  their  study  mandated  by  Section  821 
of  Public  Law  93-a80*.    The  appropriation  figures^f(jFTJSOE  reflect  .that  reductio 


where  appropriate,  consult  with  State  agencies  in  order  to 
provide  for  jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies  ... 

-  provide  to  State  educational  agertcies,  models  for  evaluations 
of  al']  programs  conducted  Dnder  this  title  ...  which  srtall  include  uniform 
procedures  and  criteria  to  be  utilized  by  local  educational  agencies,  as  well 
as  by  the  State  agency.'  *  ^  ' 

-  provide  such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
.to  State  educational  agencies  to  enabTe  them  to, assist  local  educational 

agencies  in  the  development  and  application  of  a  systematic  evaluation  of 
pnograms  in  accordance  with  the  models  developed  by  the  Commissioner. 

-  develop  a  system  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  results* 
of  evaluations  and  for  the  identificatiorr^of  exemplary  programs. 

Subsection  (f)  of  Section  ISl'^de^cribes  the  models  further  as 
specifying  "objective  criteria"  and  "outlining  techniques  and  metfioclolbgy"  for 
producing  data  ii^hich  are  "comparable  on  a  state\^e  and  natfonwi^  J)as1s." 


Subjection  (g)\requires  a  perio^'c  report  on  the  activities  of  this  Section. 


The  goals  of  this]  evaluation  n^ogram  follow  closely  the  requirements  of  the 
^Section  and  .the  guidance  offered  in  hearings  during  its  passage  and  the  passage 
of  related  legislation  (H.R.  69). 

PY'ogram  Operations    -     - ^  ,  ' 

the  implementation  of  Section  151  of  ESEA,  Title  I  was  assigned  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  .Evaluation  upon  the  passage 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  in  August  of  that  year./  Personnel  in  its 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Programs  Divisions  (ESPD)..,bav^  been  responsible  for 
jidminfstering  the  evaluation  program  and  for  reporting  on  its  progress  to  Congress 
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and  other  groups.-   (See  especially  OPBE,  1975  and  Anderson,  1977.)  Personnel 
in  the  Division  of  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  responsible  for  administering 
the  Title  I  program  are  also  involved  in  the  effort. 

Together  they  have^ formed  a  group  to  plan  and  perform  the  Various  activities* 
of  the  program.  The  group  is  headed  by  an  Evaluation  Specialist  from  ESPD  and 
^  is  comprised  pf  seven  staff  "members  who  work  full-  or  part-time  on  S-ection  151 
activities.  They  are  responsible  individually  and/or  jointly  ]For  specific 
parts  of  the  program,  such'as^the  development  of  evalua'tion  models  relevant  to 
the  various  Title  I  program  areas,  the  organization  and  monitoring  of  the  work 
of  the  ten  Technical  Assistance  Cepters  (TAC^s),  the  draftirj^.  and  clearance  of  ' 
regulations  implementing  "portions  of  the  Section,  the  publication  and  distribu- 
*  .      tion  of  .a  newsletter,  and  the  filling  of  requests  f^  infownation  and  materials; 

They  also  attend  meetijigs  at^the  requesty)f  States,  local s<  sp^ecialJjitecest  ,   

groups,  and  other  parties  as  necessary  to\iform  them_of  the  work. 

OPBE  interkis  directly  with.  State  persbnnel/'in  ways  which  vary  aceordlng  to  State 
•  preference.  .  Also, -occasional  contacts  with  local  districts  are  pursued,  again 
at  the  4irp,ction  of  the*SEA's  and  LEA's.    Personnel  in  the  Regfonal  offices  > 
participaite  (1)  j)y  advising  USOE  (both  xthe  Title'I  and  the  evaluation  staff) 
and  its*  consultants  of  appropriate  procedural  matters  In, their  respective  areas 
and  (2)  by  attending  training ^sessions  regarding  evaluation  matters.  ' 

OPBE  also  works  with'finns  uader  contract  primarily  to  develop  and  document 
evaluation  models  and  to  provide  federaHy  funde^d  technical  consumng  services 

s 

to  States.    OPBE  meets  with  members  a,f  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  ^ 
Eduction  of  .Disadvantaged  childrenj  pf  selected  committees  of  the  Council  of  ^ 
•    Chief  State  School  Officers,  ahd  of  \mup^us^  agencies  in  HEW  (such  as  the  National  . 
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.  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Child  Development). 

Th^relationships^of  the  major  parties  in  this  area  is  shfown  in  the^organization 
chart  pn/ the  next  page.  "As  may  be 'seen,  the  basic  relfftionships  are  beitween 
USOE,  States,  and  local  school  districts.  .  USOE  also  administers  the  work* of 
contractors  and  receives  advice  from  Regional  Offices  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the.  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children..    The  relationship  between 
a  State  and  its  TAC  is  one  of  client  and  consultant)  in  that  the  TAC's  are 
"  technical  experts  on  whom  States  can  call,  not  police-makers.  •  ' 

Probably  of  most  interest  with  local  and  State  educators  is  the  facjt  that  they 
are  not  burdened  with  an  <\dditffenal  Fed^l^unit  to  deal  with  administratively; 
that  is,  the  Division  for  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged  is  still  the  adminis* 
£rative  body  for  all  Title  I  matters.   OPBE  plays  an  adviVory^  rplfe^r^egarding 
.  evaluation  procedures.  ,    \^  V,  

"Program  Scope  - 

TKe  scope  of  the  program  to  implement  Sectffai**151  is  dictated  largely  by  the 
*  legislation.    It  involves  the  major  areas  of  mddeT  development,  technical 
assistance,  dissemination,  and  proigram  evaluation  —  all  of  which  incorporate 
another  activity  required  by  the  Section:   consultation  with  States.    Each  of 
these  areas  will  be  discussed  below.  ' 

/• 

1.    The  development  of  evaluation  models    *      -  *^ 
Subsection^, (d)  of  Section  151  requires  the  Commissij^ner  of  Educ^tiort  to  "provide 
to  State  educational  agencies,  models  for  evaluations  of  at^programs  conducted 
under  this  title  ...  whicl^  shall  include  uniform  proceduresr"'^  criteria  to  be 
utilized  by  local  educational  agencies,  as  well  as  by  the  State  agency  in  the  • 
evaluation  of  such  programs."   Work  to  .a'ccomplish  that  in  one  program  area  (the 
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Figure  1.  The  various  parties  active  in  implementing 
.     Sectional  of  ESEA,  Title  I  ^  . 
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improvement  of  the  tesic  skills  in  underachieving  school  c^iildren)  hassbi^en 
underway^ si nee  1974,  and  during  the  1977-78  school  year  all  States  will  have 
at  le^st  some  of  , it's  projects  using  the  jieconTmended  procedures.  ^ 

work  to  develop  untform  methods  for  assessing  other  Title  I  outcomes  is 
underway  now.    Thgit  work  can  be  outlined  as  shown,  in  Table  1.    Major  Title  I 
pri^grams '(Part  A  Basic  LEA  grants,  Migrant  education,  etc.)  are  listed,  as 
weU  as  di f ferent  types. of  outcomes  any  of  them  might  address.    Of  primary 
focus  is  the  achievement  of  participating  c,hildren  in  the  basic  skillj,  since 
'  lrA:ent  studies  have  shown  this  to  be  a  majLpr  emphasis  in  all  programs  (NIE, 
*'1976;  Hoepfner,  et  al.,  1977^SDC,  1977).    Title  I  services  may  address 
additionai'objectives,  hpwever,  such, as  facilitating  children's  affective 
developntnt  or  remediating  their  .impediments  to  learning  (for  exajnple,- poor 
health  or  nutrition)."  Some  work  to  develop  models  for  use  in  addressing 
these' areas  is  underway  and  their  u^will  be  encouraged,  especially  at  the  *: 
level  to  assess  specific  services. 

litTe  I  educators  have  reques^  evaluation  advice  also  to  assess  non-st«dfent  . 
outcomes;  tliat  is.,  the  degree  ofl|?arental  satisfaction. with  Title  I  services 
and  the. degree  to  which  the  project  is  managed  and  implemented  well.  ,  This  ^  ^ 
work  is  [{eing  planned  but  js  not  yet  underway. 

The  provision  of  technicat  assistance       -  ,      *  ' 

^>  By  USOE         .  *     ,  *  1  * 

In 'line  with  the  mission  of  the  ^U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  wjth  the  provisions 
of  Section  151%  staff  members  are  active  in  assisting  State  and  loc**^  personnel 

.  *  Subsection  (e)  requires  the* Commissioner  toJ'proviJe  such  technical  and  other 
^assistande  as  may  be  necessary  to  State' educatit)nal' agencies  to  enable  them  . 
to  assist  local  educational  agencies  in  the  development  and  publication  of  a, 
^  systematic  evaluation  of  programs  in  accordance  with  ihe  models  developed  by 

the  Commissioner."  .  '  . 
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Table  1 


Type  of.  outCQcne 
and  program: 

1.  Achievement: 

Basic  t£A  grant  program 


T)ie  Development  of  Evaluation 
Models 


Migrant  education  program 


Program  fo^  the  Neglected  or  Delinquent 


2*   Student  non-cognitive  outcomes 
a.  affective  development 


b.  nutritional,  medical,  dental 

improvements 

c.  early  childhood  education* 


3.   Non*student  outcomes 

a.  parent  involvement 

b,  project  implementation 


Status  as  of 
Spring^  1977 


models  available,  in  use 
by  at  least  some  districts 
In  all  States  In/1977-78; 
Increased  use  encouraged 
In  subsequent  years"; 
regulations  In  effect  by 
1979.  * 

being  developed  In  con- 
junction with  national 
evaluation  study;  t6  be 
discussed  with 
adm1|j1strators'  1977-78. 


being  developed  In 
national  evaluation 
study;  to  be  discussed 
with  administrators 
1977-78. 


handbook  on  techniques 
available  late  summer, 
1977 

work  planned  for  1977-78 
to  prepare  handbooks 

work  planned  beginning 
In  fall,  1977  to  survey 
project  objectives  and  ^ 
develop  evaluation  models 


-  work  Intended  for  FY  78 
to  address  parent 
satisfaction  • 


-.plans  are  being  formulated 
to  sped  fey  good  procedures 
for  assessing  project  .  « 
management 


*  These  outcomes  may  be  In  various  achievement  or  other  areas  as  found  to  be 
O  '  importance  In  such  Title  I  projects.  ^  "       '  -  • 
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in  the  use  of  the  Title  I  evaluation  and  reRprting  system.    Such  assistance  has 

involved  the  development  and  documentation  of  a  computer  program  for  the  'data 

analysis  required  by  the  models,  the  provision  of  materials  explaining  the 

models,        publication  of  a  newsletter,  the  preparation  of  regulations  regarding 

Ik 

project  evaluation  and  reporting,  personal  consultation  with  SEA  and  LfA  staff, 
the  Conduct  of  national,  evaluation  workshops,  and  the  establishment  of  Technical 
Assistance  Centers  to  provide  free  consulting  services  on  call. 

Materials  to  support  the  adoption. of  improved  evaluation  strategies  are  listed 
in  Table  2.    They  are  being  requested  and  distributed  ir)  great;  quantities.  Over 
10,000  copies  of  both  6'f  the  monographs  (available  for  a  year  or  more)  have  been 
disseminated;  between  February  ^nd  May  of  1977,  over  3000  copies  of  the  materials 
to  use  the  models  (second  category  of  Table  2)  have  been  mailed  to  States  re- 
questing them.  .  '    -  ^ 

•  • 

The  newsletter  is  mailed  to  over  .18,000  LEA's,  SEA*s,  and  other  interested  parties 
,    quarterly.    It  features  information  about  the  Section  151'activities  and  is  meant 
to  keep  the  public  informed  as  necessary  for  them  to  administer  their  Tittle  I 
lyaluation  activities.    Published  by  OPBE,  it  contains  articles  by  Federal,  SEA, 
LtA,  and. other  personnel  (such  as  parents).    Initial  responses  to  it  ha^e  bpen 
favorable.  ^  ^ 

The  process  to  draft  regulations  heavily  emphasises  input  from  the  public. 
Preliminary  meetings  have  been  held  with  a  group  of  State,  Title  I  Coordinators 
and  ottjer  administrators  representing  Chief  State  School  Officers;  a  Notice  of 
A     Intent  will  sol icit  .coimients  from  all  interested  parties.    After  the  publicat^n 
of  Proposed  Rules  (probably  in  late  fall,  1977),  hearings  will  be  held  in  locations 
across  the  nation,  and  regulations  will  follow.    Their  issuance  will  effect  the 
use  of  the  evaluation  models  at  that  time  in  the  few  H^^icts  not  already  using, 
^♦'^^em,' making  nationwide  impleme^itation  of  the  system  most  probable  by  1980. 
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Table  Z  Materials  about  Title  I  evaluation 


'Topic 


I  Availability 


The  151  work: 

a.  Overview  paper,  May,  1977 

b.  Two  papers  presented  at  the  1977 
annual  jmeetin^  of  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association 

c.  Title  I  Program  Directive,  1976 
The  models,  specifically      •  ^ 

a.  User's  Guide 


b.  Pilot  version  of  report  forms,  * 
^instructions,  and  worksheets 

c.  Computer 'program  listing  and ^ 
documentation  ^ 

d.  Corferactor's  report  (RMC  Research 
"  Corpora tipn,  1976) 


Relevant  evaluation  issues 

a.  Technical,  pampWets  (RMC/ 
Research  Corporation,  1976) 


\ 


b.  Evaluation  monograph  series  on 

-  estimating  project  effects 

-  validating  project  evaluations 

-  examir^^ng  test  bias 

-  assessing  affective  growth 

-  estimating  standard  costs* 


managirfg  a  larg^e-scaTe  te;^t1ng 
program 


;e^t 


-  sampling 

-  using  criterlon-referenceji  tests 

(continued. on  next  page) 
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from  OPBE 

e 

from  authors  in  OPBE 
from  DED  and  OPBE 


draft  from  0PB£,  spring  1977 
final  from  OPBE,  fall  1977 


from  OPBE 

from  OPBE  and  TAC's 
from  OPBE  and  ERIC 


from.  OPBE 


from  OPBE  and  6P0 

-  currently  ^ 

-  currently 

-  summer,  1977 

-  summer,  1977 

-  summer,  1977 

-  fall,  1977^ 

-  winter,  1977 

-  winter,  1977 


Bll 


Table  2  (contirfjed) 
4.    Information  ^bout  requirements 


a.  Notice  ofJntent  to  Regulate, 
Summer  77* 

b.  Newsletter,  quarterly 


^  from  Federal  Register, 
OPBE,  DED 

>from  OPBE 


This  distribution  of  materials  is  augmented  by  personal  discussions  between  USOE 

and  SEA  or  LEA  staffs.    Often  these  discussions  occur  by« telephone,  but  there  are 

also  increasing  requests  for  personal  visfits.    Visits  in  t^|p  past  have  included 

attendance  as  a  resource  person  at  meetiflgs,  the  giving  of  presentations  for  State 

audiences,  or  in  a  few  cases,  the  planning  and'conduct  of  training  workshops.  * 

*  * 
b^  ^  By  Technical  Assistj^r^ce  Centers  under  contract  to- USOE 

Personnel  in  ten  Technical  Assistance  Centers  work  under  contract  to  USOE  to  provide 
detailed,  site-specific^  technical  advice  to  States,,  and  at  a  State*a  discretion, 
to  lEA's  (Fishbetn,  1977).    During  the  school  year  1976-77,  their  work  has  involved 
the  establishment  of  operating  agreements  with  each  State,  attendan'ce  with  clients 
at  the  ten  USOE-sponsored  national  evaluation  worksh|jiDS,  the  conduct*of  nearly  170 
State-sponsored  training  workshops,  the  definition  of  SEA  needs  regarding  solutions 
to  specific  technical  problems,  and  the  formulation  of  plaTfe  for  the  most  efficient 

'  '  4  ^ 

integration  of  the  Title  I  evaluation  and  reporting  requiredments  into  existing 

2  '  ■ 

State  systems.    Work  in  this  last  ar^a  has  included  planning  for  the  use  of  State 

.assessment  data  in  the  evaluation  system,  modifying  State-report  forms,  defining 

computer  needs,  and  preparing  monitoring  guides.  .The  r*ecepti^»  to.the  services 

has  been  very  positive  and  requests  for  help  continue  toMncreas^  ,  ° 


*  To  be  followed  by  discussion,  a  Notic.e  of  Proposed  Rule-inakin5?<*ftirther 
conm^nt,  and  final  regulations.  '  ■         \.  <- 
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c.    By  States  v 

r Implementation  of  the  USOE  evaluation  models  occurs  at  the  local  level;  that  is, 
school  district  personnel  plan  the  evaluation,  administer  tests,  analyze  results, 
use  the  information,  and  report  to  their  States.    States  are  responsible  for 
training  their  local  personnel  to  follow  the  prescribed  procedures  and  are^lfied 
with  this,  as  they  choose,  by  their  Technical  Assistance  Center  personnel. 

During  school  year  1975-76,  two  States  and  several  school  districts  used  the  USOE, 
evaluation  system.    Districts  in  over  twenty  States  used  it  during  the  1976-77 
year,  ^nd  their  experiences  are  to  be  described  in  a  small  "Implementation  study" 
conducted  during  the  summer  of  1977.  j       -  /  / 

The  school  year  1976-77  was  also  the  iJeriod  of  intensive  training  in  ten  USOE  j 
.workshops,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Centers.    As  a  fes^ilt, 
many  States  will  ado]^  the  standard  models. for  use  in  the  1977-78  school^  year.^^ 
About  twenty-five  wilnhave  statewide  use  of  the  methods  (in  all  or  most  of  their 
districts)  that  year;  nearly  twenty  will  have  smaller  groups  of  school  districts 
using  the  models  in, a  "field  test"  activity;  other  States  have  encouraged  school 
districts  to  use  t|ie  model^s  but  will  be  more  vigorous  in  training  and  other 
assistance  to  prepare  them  for  the  following  year.      ^       •     y         *  ^ 

It  is  clear*  then,  that  use  of  the  evaluation  procedures  in  most  sites  will  precede 
the  issuance  of  reguT^ions;  that  is,  although  the  regulations  may  not  be  final 
until  1979,  the  use  of  th^-met^iods  they  require  is  underway  already  and  increasing. 
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.   3.  r  Pi  s semi  net  t  Ion     •  '  .    '      ;    .  ^ 

Subsection  (b)  objection  15V  requires  the  Comnissioner  of  Education  to  disseminate 
^  Inforjiation  about  effectiv^-'^educational  practices.    Work  in  the  Office  of 
'Education  to  dis'seminate  and  support  adoption  of  such  practices  is  described 
in  the  text  of  the  AnnuaX  Evaluatibn'Report.    (See  page  172,) 

Title  I  projects. in  all  settings  have  been  submitted  for  approval  by  the  joint 
OE-NIE  Dissemination' Review  Panel.    Nearly  forty  have  been  approved  and  information 
about  them  1$  being,,distributed  bji  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  as  well  as  by 
the  Title  ,1  office.    The  findings  of  a  recent  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  Network 
are  ^discussed  on  pages*  '  , 

4.*   National  evaluations  - 

A  secondary  purpose  of  Section' 151  is  to  sponsor  natioBal  evaluations  of  Title  I.  * 
Such,  studiesHlsually  describe  the  Services  and  their  impacts  as  weU  as  develop 
evaluitipn  models  forjuse  by  SEA*^  and  LEA's.    Each  ongoing evalijatlon  is  described 
in  the  text  of  this  report^  for  details' about  them^ee  the  chapters  on^the  Part  A,  ^ 
LEA  program,  the  Migrant  education  program,  and  that  for  Neglected  or.  Delinquent 
'    Children.  *  '  '  '  * 
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